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THE TROOPS ORDERED OUT 


— 
GOV. PATTISON TAKES DECISIVE 
ACTION ON THE STRIKE. 


GUARD OF 
SENT TO 


THE ENTIRE NATIONAL 


PENNSYLVANIA TO BE 
HOMESTEAD—PART OF THE FORCE 
WILL START FOR THE TOWN EARLY 
THIS MORNING—SHERIFF M’CLEARY’S 
APPEAL TO THE GOVERNOR FOR 
MILITARY SUPPORT—THE CARNEGIE 
WORKS TO BE RESCUED FROM THE 
WORKINGMEN., 


HAarrispversc, Penn, July 10.—Gov. Pattison 
to-night ordered out the entire National Guard 
of the State to the support of Sheriff McCleary 
of Allegheny County, in response toa telegram 
from that official making a formal request for 
such aid. 

The Sheriffs telegram. which was received 
this evening, is as follows: 

PITTSBURG, Penn., July 10, 1892. 
Jo Robert BE. Pattsson, Governor, Harrisburg, 
Penn.: : 

The situation at Homestead has not improved. 
While sil is quiet there, the strikers are in oom 
trol, and openly express to me and to the public 
their determination that = works shall not be 
operated unless by themselves. 

Pitter waking all efforts in my power,I have 
failed to secure a posse respectable enough in 
mumbersto accomplish anything, and I am sat- 
isfied that no posse raised by the civil authori- 


tiescan do anything to change the condition of 


aflairs,and that any attempt by an inadequate 
force to restore the right of law willonly result 
in further armed resistance and consequent loss 
of life. ; 

Only a large military force will enable me to 
control matters. I believe, if such a force 1s 
sent, the disorderly element will be overawed 
and order will be restored. k 

I therefore call upon you to furnish me sach 


assistance. 
WILLIAM H. McCLEARY, Sheriff 


In compliance with this request the Governor 
promptly issued the following order to Major 
Gen. George R. Snowden, Commander of the 
National Guard: 

HARRISBURG, Penn., July 10, 1892. 
George R. Snowden, Major General Command- 
ing Nationai Guard Fennsylvania: 

Put the division under arms and move at 
once, With ammunition, to the support of the 
Sheriff of Allegheny County, at Homestead. 

Maintain the peace, protect all persons in 
their rights under the Constitution and lawe of 
the State. 

Communicate with me. Sat. 

ROBERT E. PATTISON, Governor. 


The Governor replied to Sheriff McCleary’s tole- 
gram as follows: 

HARRISBURG, Penn., July 10, 1892. 
Yo William H. MeCleary, sheriff of Allegheny 
County, Pittsburg, Penn.: 

Have ordered Major Gen. George R. Snowden, 
with the division oi the National Guardof Penn- 
sylvania, to your support at once. 

Put yourself in communication with 
Communicate with me further particulars. 

KOBERT E. PATTISON, Governor. 

The Governor's order to Gen. Snowden was at 
once communicated to that oflicer, who arrived 
here this afternoon and, in conjunction with 
Col O. E. McClellan, Quartermaster General, 
entered on the task of preparing the orders for 
the movement and concentration of the troops, 
who will be put into Homestead at the earliest 
possible moment consistent with their effective 
operation in enforcing the law. 

Between 25,000 and 30,000 rounds of ammu- 
pition were shipped from the arsenal here to 
Pittsburg to-day, and other supplies and muni- 
tions will be forwarded as speedily as possible. 

The Governor was probably led to a speedy 
Gecision in opposition to the position he has 
hitherto occupied by the reportof Adjt. Gen. 
Greenland, who returned from Pittsburg this 
morning. This gentleman, while very guarded 
in his expressions to representatives of the 
press, yet intimated that the Sheriff was practi- 
cally powerless to enforce the law. He said 
that, while all was quiet,:yet any attempt of the 
Carnegie Company to start their works with 
non-union men, or to obtain unobstructed con- 
trol of their works, would result in fresh vio- 
lence and probably blood-shed. 

Major Gen. Snowden has sent his orders to 
Brig. Gene. Dechert, Gobin, and Wiley, com- 
manding the First, Third, and Second Brigades, 
respectively. The order to Gen. Dechert is as 
follows: 

Brig. Gen. Robert B. Dechert, Commanding 
First Brigade, Philadelphia, Penn. : 

In compliance with orders from the Com- 
mander in Chief, you will concentrate your 
command at Mount Gretna by to-morrow (Mon- 
day) afternoon and there await further orders, 
battery boused. 

Take with you three days’ rations and all the 
ammunition on hand. 

The first troop mounted will move on the first 
train available on the Pennsylvania Rallroad 
bound West. GEORGE R. BNOWDEN, 

Major General, Commanding. 

The order to Gen. Gobin of the Third Brigade 
fixes Lewistown as the point of concentration, 
and is similar in terms to the order to the First 
Brigade. The order to Gen. Wiley of the Second 
Brigade at Franklin, as read to the reporters by 
Gen. Snowden, docs not designate the point of 
concentration, which the General refused to 
make public. Gen. Wiley is requested, however, 
to ‘use every precaution to secure a safe and 
successful movement.” 

Gen. Snowden will, of course, go to the scene 
of operations—just when, he could notsay. He 
thinks Gen. Greenland will xccompany him. 
Every effort will be made to mobilize the troops 
in the shortest possible time. 

Owing to the fact that the National Guard has 
been making preparations for the annual en- 
sampment, the troops are in fine condition, and 
if occasion requires will give a good account of 
themselves. 

In regard to the armament of the infantry, 
which has been said to be defective, Gen. Snow_ 
den said that the rifles they carry are as good ag 
any military arm made; that though not maga- 
rine guns they are breech-loaders and are very 
effective. Thetrouble with magazine guns, the 
General said, is that troops are apt to waste 
their ammunition. 

Active operations are in progress at the arse- 
nal on the outskirts of the city for the shipment 
of tents and other camp equipage, ammunition, 
and other munitions of war, and by the time 
these lines greet the eye of the reader the 
campaign may be said to have fairly opened. 

The crisis which has been reached in the 
Homestead troubles has caused considerable 
excitementin this city, from which will go 
Jorth the City Grays, knownin the Guard as 
Company D, Eighth Regiment, Third Brigade, 
which is considerd tlie crack company of the 
Guard. The Governor's troop, a cavalry com- 
pany which stands atthe head of the cavalry 
branch of the Guard, also belongs to this city. 

SE a 


him. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S NATIONAL GUARD. 


THE ADMIRABLY-ORGANIZED BODY THAT 
HAS BEEN ORDERED UNDER ARMS, 


PiTTSRTRG, Penn., July 10.—As has been ex- 
clusively foreshadowed in these dispatches for 
the past forty-eight hours, the entire body of 
the National Guard has been ordered to Home- 
etead. This means the bringing to Homestead 
of 8,700 troops, consisting of three brigades. 

The commandant of the division is Major 
Gen. George RK. Snowden, who succeeded to the 
command two years ago, after the death of that 
tried and approved soldier, John F. Hartranft. 
The three brigades are commanded as follows: 
Virst, by Brig. Gen. Robert P. Dechert, head- 
quarters at Philadelphia; Second Brigade, by 
brig. Gen. John A. Wiley, with headquarters at 
Franklin; Third Brigade. Brig. Gen. Jobu P. 8. 
Gobin, headquarters at Reading. : 

The heaviest brigade of the three is Wiley’s, 
which consists of the Fifth, Tenth, Fourteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Eighteenth Regiments, the Sheri- 
dan Troop of Tyrone, and Battery 5 of Pitte- 
burg. Its tota) strength is 3,200 men. 

is known as the Philadel- 
as the crack 
In addition to its 
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infantry arms, it contains the famous State 
Fenotbies, commanded by Col. Wes Chew, the 
historie City Troop, which has been pronounced 
by regular army officers to be as well drilled as 
apy regular troop, and a battery of artillery. 

The Third Brigade, in addition to its infantry 
make-up, contains a battery and the Governor 8 
State troop of Harrisburg, commanded by Capt. 
F. M. Ott. 

Under all considerations the Pennsylvania 
National Guard is fully able to meet the crisis, 
and inall departmente, except ite artillery, is in 
better condition than any other wilitia organi- 
zation in the country, with the single exception 
of that of the State of New-York. Its artillery 
is weak. The guns are old and unserviceable; 
muzzle loaders and useless, and the equipment 
and harness are rotten and barely strong 
enough to hold together. The caissons are time- 
worn. 

The cavalry arm is in splendid condition. In- 
spector General Chambers McKibbin bas just 
finished his inspection, and pronounces the 
three organizafions to be up to the standard. 
This means a great deal in this country, where 
the troops will be quartered, and where scout- 
ing will of necessity form one of the features of 
the campaign. 

Inasmuch as the Governor has ordered out, a8 
Commander in Chief, the entire force at his 
command, a loophole ia left open to him to call 
upon the President of the United States for Fed- 
eral troops the instant he discovers that his 
force is inadequate to cope with the strikers. 
Furthermore, it enables him to appeal to the 
Federal authorities for regular batteries to take 
the place of the decrepit batteries which this 
great Commonwealth is not proud enough to 
re-equip. Competent military authorities say 
that before the trouble is settled with the Home- 
stead atrikera it will be found necessary for the 
Governor to appeal to President Harrison to 
send a couple of regiments of United States 
regulars here. 

The State of Pennsylvania is partioularly fort- 
unate in the composition of her brigade and 
division staffs. It is no exaggeration to say that 
every oflicer in this State commissioned for staff 
duty has been selected because of his ualitica- 
tions for that particular line of duty. No State 
in the Union can equal the Keystone State for 
the experience and ability possessed by its 
staff. Their thorough knowledge of the logistics 
will enable them to concentrate their entire 
force at Pittsburg, if their orders are so drawn, 
within thirty hours, for with their knowl- 
edge of railway transportation, which they have 
studied thoroughly, and the necessity of feed- 
ing and caring for the troops, these can be put 
into the field and moved to any pvint in the 
tate sooner than the troops of any other State 
in the Union. : 

The Pennsylvania troops are drilled with one 
especial object in view-—to move as they 
are at an hour’s notice. They are com- 
pelled to carry and cook their own Tra- 
tions, even when they are in camp. They 
are forced to erect their own tents, which are 
not furnished with the luxuries that are found 
at the State Camp at Peekskill. In all respects 
they are held to the standard of the regular 
army as closely as possible, and when in cainp 
are supplied with exactly the same fare and are 
drilled in the same school as the regular soldier 
on the plains. 

Naturally enough, while the announcement 
that the troops had been ordered out was not 
unexpected, it created more or less of a sensa- 
tion among the local soldiery here. The two 
Pittsburg regiments—the Fourteenth, Col. 
Perchment, and the Eighteenth—Col. Smith—ex- 
press through their members the hope that 
they will be placed at the right of the column 
on the advance to Homestead, in order 
to show the strikers and the people of the 
State that they are loyal and are determined 
to uphold the dignity of theBtate. It is believed, 
however, that both of these organizations will 
be held in Pittsburg to defend the bridges, and 
support the batteries which will be placed to 
command the approaches to the bridges across 
the Monongahela. 

The leading brigade upon Homestead will be 
commanded by Gen. Wiley, who commands the 
brigade belonging to this section of the State. 

The roster of the National Guard, including 
the Division Staff, is as follows: 

Division Commander—Major Gen. George R. 
Snowden of Philadelphia. 

Assistant Adjutaat—Col. George H. North. 

Inspector—Col. William J. Elliot. 

Judge General—CoL De Witt Cuyler. 

Quartermaster—Col. R. F. Cullinan. 

Commissary—Col. Howard F. Palien. 

Surgeon—Col. Rush F. Huidekoper. 

Ordnance Officer—Col. Charles 8. Green. 

Inspector of Rifle Practice—Col. 8am Har- 
tranit. 

FIRST BRIGADE. 


Commander—Brig. Gen. Robert P. Dechert; 
Assistant Adjutant General—Major Thomas J. 
Stewart. 

Baitery A—Capt. Morris C, Stafford of Phil- 
adelphia. 

Gray Invincibles—Capt. Charles Hallstock. 

State Fencibles Battulion—Major W. Weschew. 

First Regiment—Col. Wendell P. Bowman. 

Second Kegiment—Col. Oliver C. Boobyshell. 

Third Regiment—Col. Thomas H. MoGinnis, 

Sixth Regiment, Norristown—Col. John W. 
Schall. 

SECOND BRIGADE. 


Brigadier General, John A. Wiley of Franklin; 
Assistant Adjutant General, Major Charles 
Miller. 

Sheridan 
Jones. 

battery B, Pittsburg—Capt. Alfred E. Hunt. 

Fifth Kegiment—Headquarters at Altoona, 
Col. Theodore Brooktield. : 

Venth Regiment—Headquarters at Washing- 
ton. Col. Alexander T. Hawkins. 

Fourteenth Regiment, Liltsburg—Col. Peter 
D. Perchment. 

Fifteenth Kegiment—Headquarters at Green- 
ville. Col. William A. Kreps. 

Sixteenth Regiment—Headquarters Oil City, 
Co). Willis J. Hulings. , i 

Kighteenth Kegiment—Col. Norman M. Smith. 

THIRD BRIGADE. 

Brig. Gen. John P. 8. Gobin of Lebanon, As- 
sistant Adjt. Gen. Milton A. Geist. 

Governor's 1roop—Harrisburg, Capt. F. M. Ott. 

Baltery C— Phoenixville, Capt. John Deni- 
thorn, Jr. 

Fourth Regiment—Col. D. B. Case. 

Bighth Regiment—Col. Frank J. Magee. 

Ninth Regiment—Bangor, Col. Morris J. Keck. 

Thirteenth Regiment—Headquarters Williams- 
port, Col. James B. Coryell. 

Thirteenth Regiment—Headquarters Scranton, 
Col. E. H. Ripple. 

At 1:30 the Eighteenth Regiment of this city 
was rapidly gathering at ite armory at Ross and 
Diamond Streets. Messengers were out to no 
tify all the officers and members that they 
should report at the armory not later than 8 
o’clock to-morrow morning. 


centile 
THE STRIKERS HEAR THE NEWS. 


Troop, Tyrone—Captain, C. 8 W. 


INDICATION THAT THEY WILL NOT OP- 
POSE THE MILITIA. 


HOMESTEAD, Penn., July 10.—Intense excite- 
ment was created to-night by the announce- 
ment that the Pennsylvania militia, 8,800 
strong, had been ordered out and Would come 
to Homestead. 

The news flashed over the wires to this city at 
11:01 P. M.,andafew minutes later it had 
come to the ears of the strikers. At first the 
report was received with incredulity, but a few 
inquiries among the press representatives con- 
vineed them that it was true. Little groups 
gathered at the street corner, and the situation 
was discussed in low, but earnest tones. 

The hot-headed strikers were at first disposed 
to be a little defiant, and there were occasional 
declarations that even the militia would be op- 
posed, but when it was learned that the 
division ordered out numbered 8,000 men 
these declarations promptly gave way 
to, “Oh, well, we have beat the 
Pinkertons, anyway.” “They did not dare to 
come,” and thus consolation is found in the re- 
flection that the most hated enemy of organ- 
ized labor—the Pinkerton Guard—had been 
obliged to confess defeat and give up the battle. 

The leaders of the strikers were unusually un- 
communicative. ‘‘We cannot talk,’”’ was the 
response to all interrogations. Later, the 
opinion was freely expressed by the rank and 
tile that the militia would be received by 
no hostile demonstration, and that an armistice 
would be declared until after their depart- 
ure. “But they will have togo away some 
time,” said the leader of a littie group near the 
depot, *‘and when they do we would like to see 
them run the mill non-union.” 

This little sentence expresses as fully as could 
volumes the situation that will be ushered in 
by the advent of the militia, As long as this 
army of militiamen is on the ground, there 
will be no opposition from the strikers, no law- 
lessness, aud no violent demonstrations. But 
when the militia is withdrawn the strikers will 
ewoop down upon the non-unionists that are to 
bejinstalled in their places. 

‘This is undoubtedly the plan of the strikers, 
and the chief fear of their leaders now is that 
the Carnegie Company will hasten to install the 
non-union workmen in the mills Immediately 
upon the arrival of the militia. If this be done, 
a great vantage would be gained by the com- 
pany in the possession and occupancy of 
the mili, and as an opportunity would doubtless 
be afforded them to bring in arms forthe de- 
fense of their workmen, the strikers would be at 
a great disadvantage on the retirement of the 
militia. 

At midnight the horrible fear took possession 
of the strikers that the company wmighteven 
sneak in Pinkerton men in disguise of 
workmen while the miiitia held possession, 
and as euch a move would mean a 
practical triumph over the _ atrikers 
the sus caused great perturbation. 





are in a very uneasy 
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trame of mind late to-night, and their anxious 
faces give evidence of their excitement. It 
is possible that a feeling of desperation 
over the prospects may cause the hotter 
headed to counsel violence toward the militia, 
but it is safe tosay such a suicidal pee A will 
not be approved by the leaders, and if indorsed 
by the more ignorant workmen, will be carried 
out only inthe face of determined opposition 
from the leaders. 

Burgess McLuokie, who was with Hugh 
O’Dounell, oneof the leaders of the strikers, 
Was seen to-night and asked: ‘“‘ How do you re- 
gard the latest news—the calling out of the 
militia?” 

That is right on our line. It suits us first 
rate.”’ 

* How will the militia be received!” 

“With open arms.” 

‘There will be no hostility ?”’ 

*“ None whatever. We will receive them ina 
fraternal spirit, and accord to them that respect 
due to the representatives of the grandeur and 
dignity of the great State of Pennsylvania. We 
have been expecting them, and we are glad they 
are coming. There will not be the slightest 
opposition to their presence, nor the least 
manifestation of unfriendliness.”’ 

“Do z— fear that their presence will be 
taken advantage of by the company in an effort 
to install non-union men in the mill? #9 

“[ do not think Goy. Pattison has said that 
the militia are to be used as guards, and he is 
not sending them bere for that purpose. ‘They 
will be kept here a few days, and when itis seen 
how peaceableevery thing ia I predictthey will be 
withdrawn. The Sheriff has been insisting that 
he could not keep the peace, and [ suppose it 
has been tinally determined to send the troops 
here to see how necessary they are. They will 
be received with respect. Our fight was against 
the Pinkertons—against invasion of our homes 
by an armed, illegal, and disreputable private 
army. 

Hugh O'Donnell was seen at midnight. “I 
caunot believe it, I cannot believe it,” he re- 
peated when informed that Gov. Pattison had 
ordered out the militia. His recent interview 
with the Governor was evidently fresh in his 
mind, and he could not credit the report that in 
twenty-four hours Homestead would be the 
bivouac of 8,500 militiamen and the reign of 
the striker an era of the past. 

Nothing could surpass the quiet and order 
that prevailed in Homestead to-day. The entire 
city was on the streets, dressed in its Sunday 
clothing. The saloons, under the drastic Brooks 
law, were all closed, and atno time during the 
day was a drunken man seen on the streets. 

For the time being all the pickets, except 
those that patrolled the river bank, were called 
in. The heaviest crowds gathered at the station. 
especially during the arrival and departure of 
trains. It was expected that thousands of 
strangers would visit the city out of curiosity, 
apd the more suspicious of the strikers con- 
jectured that under this cover’ Pinkerton men 
and detectives would sneak in. Vigilance was 
intensified, and the careless or garrulous 
stranger bad no easy time of it. 

Every twoor more persons who were un- 
known to the strikers at the station were fol- 
lowed so closely that the subject of their con- 
versation was gathered in by the wen who 
dogged them. A suspicious character became 
the subject for espionage, and his movements 
were followed until he left town. 

The newspaper men, provided with Siberian 
badges, found that their lot was cast in easier 
waters than they have been heretofore, al- 
though the more reckless of the strikers did not 
hesitate now aud then to “stand up”’ a reporter 
simply for the sake of showing their authority. 

During the day multitudes poured into the 
town by rail, by carriage, and by wheel. Thou- 
sands of workmen came along to offer their 
sympathies and their support, and the leaders 
in the strike were in receipt of dispatches from 
all parts of the country, representing all 
branches and kinds of workmen, tendering their 
sympathy and also financial support if neces- 
gary. 

The strain, however, is beginning to tell on 
Homestead. Thisis shown in the underour- 
rent of talk for arbitration on the part of the 
more intelligent men; of revenge, retaliation, 
and war by the more hot-headed. The town 
cannot stand these nocturnal alarms. Up to 
miduight the quiet of the _s is maintained, 
but at that hour the direful intelligence 
“ Pinkerton is coming!” is diffused, and the 
Whole town tumbles half dressed out into the 
street with rifie or revolver, torch or knife, in 
its hands, ready for war. 

No sensible man for an instant can imagine, 
after last Wednesday’s awful business, that 
either Mr. Frick or the Pinkertons will attempt 
to capture the mills by force. Mf. Frick him- 
self declares that, so far as the company is con- 
cerned, the last step has been taken to recover 
the mills, that he is now awaiting the pleasure 
of the Sheriff, and that when the Sheriff or the 
Governor notities him that the mills are ready 
for him to reoccupy he will move. Until then 
he will do nothing, and the Pinkertons, in the 
present heat of the conflict, would hardly under- 
take to move upon the works unless directed 
to do so by Mr. Frick. 

How itis that the more intelligent strikers 
instantly surrender their judgment to these ri- 
diculous rumors about the coming of the Pink- 
ertons 16 incomprehensible to many persons 
here. It is explainable only onthe ground that 
the strain under which they have been living 
for the past five days has completely unnerved 
and unbalanced them. Certain it is that the 
tension in Homestead is hourly increasing. The 
town shows itin many ways. The citizens are 
becoming hollow-eyed from the loss of sleep 
and gaunt from the irregularity of their habits. 

The financial prospect is by no means encour- 
aging. Every hour, of course, the leaders are 
in receipt of telegrams of condolence and offers 
of financial aid from fellow-laboring organiza- 
tions throughout the country. Thus far, how- 
ever, the occasion has not arisen where this as- 
sistance was necessary. But many of the poorer 
class of laborers, who have had small wages 
and big families, will need the support of fhe 
association. The higher-paid men can swim 
along in ease for the rest of the Summer with- 
out any inconvenience. 

So far asthe season is concerned, the strike 
eould not have happened ata more oppertune 
time. The workingman requires but very little 
light by night and very little fuel by day. The 
cost of livimg, for the necessaries of life espe- 
cially, is less thanin almost any otber part of 
the country. The stores in Homestead have 
grown and thrived with the city, and the work- 
men have made them what they are. They have 
always enjoyed good credit. The Amalgamated 
Association, which possesses a large surplus 
and resourcés that are almost unlimited, will 
see that in this crisis the credit of the working- 
men is not impaired. 

Butan end must come, and while the exist- 
ence of the striker must not be overlooked, the 
future of the mills themselves isa speculation 
which even the Amalgamated Association must 
consider with deliberation. 

The churches in Homestead were more 
crowded to-day than they have been in many a 
day. The entire population expected that the 
ininisters would dwell upon the occurrences and 
developments of the past week, and acted ac- 
cordingly. What is nearest to the atriker’s 
heart at this time, aside from his determination 
to conquer non-union men who may attempt to 
take his place in the mills, is the word of praise 
or commendation or justification for his course 
on Wednesday. All the preachers in town have 
been dependent upon these same strikers, and 
it was but natural that on this beautiful Sab- 
bath morning they should turn to their minis- 
tere for words of comfort and good cheer, for 
support and encouragement. 

Many of the atrikers have been flooded with 
advice for arbitration, and it is one of the curi- 
ous phases of this situation that where the 
favorite clamor up to date bas been “* No sur- 
render,” to-day arbitration has been much dis- 
cussed, has been the one subject for discussion. 
There is one obstacle to this programme, how- 
ever, the Carnegie Company. The ultimatum 
has been given, aud Carnegie, Frick, and Phip)s 
propose to stand by it, protection or no protec- 
tion, if the language of their intimates is to be 
taken as arefiection of their own sentiments. 
Their position is simply this: 

We dewand the surrender of our property. 
We refuse to enter into discussion or to enter 
into any agreement with our old employes. We 
propose to run our mills in our own way, with- 
out the dictation or assistance of the o)d hands. 

From this ultimatum but one recourse is left— 
an appeal to arbitration. 

To-day the usual rumors that the Pinkerton 
men were on their way in mysterious trains, on 
mysterious roads, traveling under mysterious 
orders, Were afloat, but after last night's miser- 
abie flasco, when over 400 armed pickets were 
deployed over the hills surrounding Homestead, 
the inhabitants are not so easily alarwed, al- 
though in the present bighly-wrougbt situation 
every stranger is believed to bea Pirkerton man 
in disguise and every barsh breath of wind the 
tread of » Pinkerton force marching through the 
telds. Forthree hours last night Homestead 
was out of bed walking the streets and roads 
looking for the ruthless invaders. Rumors and 
dispatches drifted in from a score of places, to- 
tally without foundation, that Pinkertous by the 
balf-dozen carloads were on their way to Home- 
stead. Of course, Homestead was uneasy and 
nervous and excited, but by this time the town 
ought to be accustomed to these wildfires of im- 
agination. 

-——_ ~~ 
PITTSBURG REGIMENTS READY. 


PREPARED TO START FOR HOMESTEAD 
AT THREE HOURS’ NOTICE. 


PiTTsBURG, Penn., July 10.—Sheriff McCleary 
did not come down from his cottage on Cottage 
Hill. He staid up until4o'’clock this morning 
because of the Pinkerton rumors that kept com- 
ing in on the wires from all directions. He hold 
another conference with Christopher L. Magee 
at his house during the afternoon. Loa TIMES 
representative to-day the Sheriff said that he 
had made arrangements for no more confer- 
ences with the politicians or the rioters. He 





added: “ And I find that I cannot raise a posse 





Icannot compel men to buy guns or to fight, 
and the law makes no provision for supplying 
them with ammunition, provisions, or equip- 
ment. The only thing now to be dono is for the 
Governor to call out the troops. There is no 
other recourse.”’ 

There was undue activity at the armories of 
the Fourteenth and Eighteenth Regiments, but 
noue of the officers would admit that he had any 
information that the men were to be called out. 

“If ammunition were brought into Pitts- 
burg,” said the Captain of one of the companies 
of the Eighteenth Regiment, “ we would not 
know anything about it. We never see the am- 
munition, even in time of peace, until it is doled 


outtous. Several months ago, when we went 
to the coke regions, we did not get a glimpse of 
the ammunition until it was brought in three 
big wagons to the Union Station, where the 
train was waiting to take us to Mount Pleasant.” 

Most of the men of the Pittsburg regiments 
expect to be called out soon and have been put- 
ting their affairs in shape. For several days the 
armories have been the rendezvous for hundreds 
of men anxious to hear the news. There is no 
need to fear the loyalty of the Pittsburg regi- 
ments. While itis true that a majority of the 
men are mill hands, they will not hesitate to go 
to Homestead to uphoid the civil law, nor will 
they hesitate to shoot, if necessary to defend 
themselves against the strikers, The men all 
understand that it is the civil law and not Frick 
in whose benalf they go to Homestead. 

The two Pittsburg regiments are fully pre- 
pared to leave at three hours’ notice. Together 
they can muster 1,000 men. There is also Bat- 
tery B, with 200 ren. In this brigade there are 
six regiments, a battery, and a troop of cavalry, 
and the entire division can be mobilize: in six 
houre. During the New-York Centennial there 
was anexperiment which showed that 7,000 of 
the Pennsylvania National Guard could be 
mobilized at any point in the State inside of 
twenty-four hours.” . 

Pittsburg was full of rumors to-day, and the 
air was loaded with prophecies of an early re- 
appearauce at Homestead of the Pinkerton 
armed deputies. The Amalgamated head- 
quarters, in Smithfield Street, were kept open 
all day, and ex-President Weihe staid there 
from early morning until late in the afternoon, 
receiving reports as to the situation at Home- 
etead. He was in conference with delegates 
from the other Carnegie mills in Pittsburg, but 
refused to affirm or deny the story that there 
had been ordered a sympathic strike in these 
mills. Three thousand men are involved, and 
may be added to the army of 50,000 idle men 
in Pittsburg and Allegheny City. 

This morning at 4 o'clock a telegram was re- 
ceived from the correspondent of a Pittsburg 
paper at Wheeling, West Va., stating that a 
trainioad of Pinkertou men had just passed 
through there on the Baltimore and Ohio Short 
Line, bound for this eity. Five hours later a 
train of six empty passenger coaches drew 
into the Glenwood yard of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Short Line, three miles outside of Pitts- 
burg. Those who adhere to the theory of 
Pinkerton reinforcements hold that this cireum- 
stance isalink in the chain of evidence tend- 
ing to show that Pinkerton is secratly collect- 
ing deputies from all quarters, and is prepar- 
ing to close in on Homestead in a circle. 

Itis the conjecture of these persons that the 
Baltimore and Ohio train unioaded its passen- 
gers in the mountains a few miles south of 
Homestead, and it is their further conjecture 
that there are hundreds of deputies lying in 
wait in the hills around Homestead, waiting for 
the signals. 


—_ _ 


LEADER O’DONNELL’S 


BURDENED WITH SUGGESTIONS FROM 
ALL KINDS OF CRANKS. 


HOMESTEAD, Penn., July 10.—The busiest man 
in Homestead to-day is the leader of the strike, 
a dark-complexioned, brown-eyed, handsome 
fellow of thirty, HughO’Donnell. Hadit not been 
for Chris Magee’s suggestion and O’Donnell’s 
courage the 182 Pinkerton men who were 
hemmed in between the deoks of the barges 
would never have left their prisons alive. It 
was Magee who first asserted tothe Amalga- 
mators that it was butchery to kill the Pinker- 
tong, and it was O’Donnell who courageously 
jumped on to the plamk leading to the barges 
and asked them to surrender with a full realiza- 
tion of the fact that he was actually between 
the fire of his uncontrollable followers and the 
Pinkertons. 

That his courage was appreciated was em- 
phatically demonstrated when he received a 
letter of gratitude from the Pinkertons whom he 
escorted to the rink after the surrender and in 
whose service and for whose protection he re- 
ceived blows which were intended for the cap- 
tives. So much was said in praise of his cour- 
age that O’Donnell refused to show the letter 


or even to let his most intimate friends read it. 
He belongs to the type of man thata great 
strike invariably produces. 

Ten days ago he was a modest roller in the 
mill, drawing not more than $6 or$7aday. He 
had no official position, and his weekly corre- 
spondence was disposed of within twenty 
minutes. Self-educated and ambitious, with a 
thorough knowledge of his business; spending 
his moments of recreation in the atudy of sub- 
jects pertaining to his trade, he was regarded 
by the men with whom he toiled as a young 
mau of promise and as one who 1n a crisis would 
come to the front. . 

The crisis came and O’ Donnell was pushed to 
the front. To-day his word is law in Home- 
stead. To him or to the committee of which he 
is an active and energetic part all the letters 
and telegrams are sent. His daily mail is as big 
as thatof the average railway President. He 
pluckily attends to all of it himself, on the 
ground that he cannot afford to employ a seo- 
retary. He has become the target of all the 
cranks and deadbeats in the country, who bang 
postal cards and ten-page letters at him without 
merey. To-day he received a picturesque letter 
from Horace L. Stiles, late of Company B, Sev- 
enty-seventh New-York State Infantry. Mr. 
Stiles writes: 

“Your people have many friends in both houses of 
Congresé, and at least 60,000,000 of people are on 
your side. We look toyouto assumean attitude in 
whieh you may be supported. I think you have put 
an end for all time to the Pinkertons, and am 
tempted to say, notwithstanding your sorrow and 
mourning, that it is worth the cost, 

“If you can assume an attitude strictly legal, you 
can be supported for years,and I think your Ad- 
visory Committee ought to get together again and 
consider the matter of legal incorporation, and tiling 
a billin equity claiming a legal lien upon the com- 
pany’s property; apd as you are in, possession the 
company could not eject you as summarily 
as they seem disposed to do. Let yout 
commities announce that yone possession is under 
color of title and demand of the Sheritf that he show 
legal warrant for your dispossession. Get the best 
legal talent of Pittsburg, harrisburg, and Philadel- 
phia, and give them a battle royal and institute crim- 
inal process against Mr. Frick for murder and trea- 


BIG MAIL. 


s0u. 

“ He was at Homestead with an arined force with- 
out process and against the peace of the Common- 
wealth. . 

* As for Pinkerton, he was a marplot during the 
war, and was either disloyal or a very pour detective. 
During the Peninsular campaign of Gen. McClellan 
in 1862 he kept that otherwise able General fully 
iinpressed with the idea that 300,000 rebel troops 
were constantly in his front, while subsequent 
events fully proved that at no time did they amount 
toa third of that number. The old soldi@rs will be 
with you toa man in every and any way in which 
they can make themselves felt. If Carnegie in his 
home in the Scottish Highlands or his employes 
here or capital anywhere in the Republic can direct 
and levy war, we have lost the essence of the repub- 
lican form of government.”’ 

The Rey. Alfred H. Love, President of the 
Universal Peace Union, embraced this occasion 
to write under the date of Philadelphia that, in 
the interest of justice and of peace, the question 
between the Homestead workmen and the Home- 
stead employers should be submitted to a wise 
and impartial arbitration. ‘*We may be useful 
to you at this critical agen oll appropriately 
wrote Mr. Love, who, in conclusion, observed: 
‘[ have addressed Carnegic, Phipps & Co. on 
the same subject.” 

The funniest letter of the batch bore a New- 
York date, and a diagram representing a tiny 
rowboat swathed in dark lines and perforated 
with ink holes. The writer expressed his senti- 
ments in tnis language: 

“1 would respectfully suggest that, if any more 
barges be brought to Homestead, you get a govd- 
sized rowboat and cover it over with sheet iron 
heavy enough to stop bullets, and have a small hole 
in the prow tor a nozzle, and one-eighth-inch holies 
for peep holes. Startthe boat down the river with 
the tide, and have two men on board, one with oars 
and the otier with a hand pump anda barrel of oil. 
Make fast to the boats and pump oil on to them, ; ull 
in the nozzle and shove out a torch with oil waste 
and set the boats on tire. Here is the idea. Study 
it.” 


At this point appears the rowboat swathed 
with dark lines and perforated with ink holes. 

The usual midnight alarm is expected. ‘Yo- 
nightthe armed pickets patrol the river and 
the surrounding hills. 


onienatlaiineats 

SYMPATHY FOR THE STRIKERS. . 

CHICAGO WORKINGMEN DENOUNCE THE 
PINKERTONS AND CARNEGIE. 


CuicaGo, July 10.—Laborers turned out in 
great nuipbers to-day in response to a call from 
the various labor leaders to * protest against 
the outrages committed by the Pinkertons at 
Homestead.” The mecting was held in, Vor- 
wits Tu’-sr Hall, and over 600 men were 
present. The German element predominated. 
Two Chairmen, William Holmes for the Enulish. 





speaking portion of the audience, and August 
Nelson for the German, presided over the meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Holmes called the assemblage to order 
aud made a few remarks in which he denounced 


the Pinkertons in vehement language. He an- 
nounced that a set of resolutions had been pre- 
— by the committee, which he proceeded to 
read. 

The preamble set forth that the present crim- 
inal system which concentrates aggregated 
wealth in the hands of a few non-producers and 
robs thousands of wealth-producing slaves of 
their birthright—the right to labor and to the 
results of their toil—has again borne its legiti- 
mate fruit of blood at Homestead, Veun., where 
the producers of untold millions have been shot 
down by hired mercenaries of greedy capital- 
ists, and, further, that the shooting down of 
striking workingmen by hired thugs at the coin- 
mand of capitalists is contrary to the spirit of 
the American Declaration of Independence and 
@ great Menace to liberty. 

Resolved, Therefore, that this mass meeting of citt- 
zens of various forcigu nations and native-born 
Americans protests against the policy which places 
the lives and liberties of wealth producers in the 
hands of greedy, soulless corporations. 

Resolved, ‘Vhat, while we are in favor of universal 
peace, we rejoice that the Liomestead workers re- 
ceived their invaders in a manuer betitting free men 
who have homes and rights to guard. 

Hesvlved, That we protest against and condemn 
the employmeut of Pinkerton men or any other 
armed tools of capital to overawe and shoot down the 
poor, and we demand that William and Hobert Pink- 
erton, Andrew Carnegie, and H.C. Frick be prose- 
cuted and held criminally hable for the murders per- 
petrated at Homestead. 

Afterward another resolution was adopted 
and ordered telegraphed to the strikers at 
Homestead. It contained these words: 

Resolved, That we tender to our fellow-laborers 
our moral, tinancial, aud physical support. 

In his speech Chairman Holmes held that the 
Republican Party waa responsible for the riot 
and bloodshed, and he added: * It is fortunate 
that Pennsylvania has not a Republican Gov- 
ernor. If such was tho case, troops would not be 
kept away from the strikers at this time.’’ 


a 
BADLY-SCARED DETECTIVES. 
a 
ARRIVAL HOME OF THE CHICAGO CON- 
TINGENT OF PINKERTON MEN, 


CuicaGco, July 10.—A number of the Pinker- 
ton men who were in the fight at Homestead re- 
turned to this city last evening. One of them 
told a reporter a thrilling story of their experi- 
ence on the barges. 

“It was a piace of torment,” saidhe. “Men 
were lying around wounded and bleeding and 
piteously begging for some one to give them a 
drink of water, but no one dared to get a drop, 
although water was all around us. We dared 
not move for fear of sharpshooters on shore. 

‘*We were hungry, too, although there was 
plenty to eat on the barges, but the fear of being 


shot in going for it overcame tne gnawings of 
hunger. The booming of cannon, the bursting 
of dynamite bombs, the burning oil on the river, 
and the yells and shouts on the shore made our 
position and tortures appalling. Itis « wonder 
we did not all go crazy or commit suicide. 
Some of thé men were greatly affected, and on 
our way here one man became crazy and kept 
shouting, ‘Oh, don’t kill me! For God's sake, 
don’t kill me!’’ and when near Cleveland he 
jumped from the train and, it is said, was 
killed.” 

The men were all taken from Pittsburg to 
New-York, from which city the Chicagoane re- 
turned. One of the crew of the train on which 
they came said to a reporter: 

“Every one of them appeared to have been 
caught in the shuiile and hurt some way or 
other. Blackened eyes were most popular in 
the party, with broken or bruised heads a 
close second. Some of them imped, while 
others were unable to use their arms and 
hands on account of cuts and bruises. I[ don’t 
know how it was before our crew got hold of 
the men, but after ave took them they could not 
have been more uneasy and frightened if the 
train had gonedown through ua bridge. This 
feeling increased as the train approaehed Chi- 
cago. Some of the men seemed to have gotten 
it into their heads that a mob was waiting here 
toreceive them and give them another dose such 
as they cot down Kast. 

“ When the train reached South Chicago, one 
man, who saw the coast clear, got up and left, 
and he was followed by a dozen others, the lot 
of them scampering olf in different directions, 
This was repeated at all the stations as fur as 
Twenty-second Street, except when any unusual 
sized crowd happened to show up on the plat- 
form. Theu our passengers crouched down in 
their seats. I tell youl felt sorry for them.” 

“Did any of the men tell you how they came 
to go to Homestead!” 

‘*T talked to anumber of them, and nearly all 
said they had been misled as to the work re- 
quired of them, and you could not get them to 
go baok for the whole of the steel works.” 

— —— >. - 
CARNEGIE 


ANDREW SCORED. 


A BOSTON PREACHER’S SERMON ON THE 
HOMESTEAD TROUBLE. 


Boston, ‘July 10.—The Rev. Louis A, Banks 
preached at the First Methodist Church to-day 
on ‘“‘ Ihe Labor War in Pennsylvania; Does 
Andrew Carnegie Mean ‘Triumphant Democ- 
racy ’ or ‘Triumphant Plutooracy 1?’ ” 

“The sorest point in this whole trouble,” said 
he, “is the refusal of the mill owners to recog- 
nize the labor organizations among their em- 
ployes and their refusal to discuss with them 
the situation. 

‘Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who is the chief em- 
ployer interested, wrote, a few years ago, a book 
entitled ‘Triumphant Democracy,’ which at- 
tracted wide attention, but this refusal on the 
part of himself and associates to recognize his 
employes as equal factors in the situation and 
worthy of being met in generous brotherly con- 
ference is a cruel stroke at the very root of 


democracy. Itis a practical assertion of the 
divine right of a plutocracy. 

“The prepsrations for defence at Homestead 
erected weeks before the trouble begun and 
evidently with the purpose of enforcing the de- 
struction of the labor organizations and t h re- 
duction of wages are not of a kind te suggest an 
age of democracy. The engagement of a private 
army brought from distant cities suggests the 
old feudal times, when the owner of the castle 
ca rried on hisown petty wars without regard 
to the rights of anybody else. 

“The whole affair would indicatefthat the Old 
World castle in which Mr. Carnegie is spending 
his Summer has saturated him and his asso- 
ciates with Old Worldideas. Tho safety ofthe 
country demands thaf public sentiment should 
not only be aroused but crystalized into State 
and National laws to make these private armies 
like tho Pinkertons an impossibility.” 

—_—_—~_—_—_ 


. A BROOKLYN MINISTER’S VIEWS 

The Rey. John F. Carson, pastor of the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, Tompkins and Wil- 
loughby Avenues, last night preached a sermon 
on “Ring Rule and the Homestead Carnage.” 
He said that:the people were to-day overbur- 
dened by taxation. Salaries were paid out of 


all proportion to the work done. Profitable 
franchises were granted for smalireturus. Al- 
dermen refused a trolley franchise to a com- 
pany that offered $35,000 for it and gave it tua 
company that vffored nothing. There ought to 
be an insurrection against such methods, Mr. 
Cargon said. ‘ 

Speaking of the Homestead affair, he said 
that Audrew Carnegie’s name would be longer 
remembered and his fame more enduring if he 
used some of the money he puts into music halis 
and libraries in paying the workmen living 
wages. His philanthropy would be more ap- 
parent and more genuine if he made his work- 
men sharers iv his profits. He characterized 
the Carnegie Company as a great trust com- 
bined to kill organized labor. 

———_ a - 
Disorderly Houses Raided, 

NEWARK, N. J., July 10.—Justice Conlon was 
busy till nearly 1 o'clock this morning dispos- 
ing of a lot of individuals the police had cor- 
rallied in a series of raids on disorderly houses. 


Descents were made on houses at 61 Lawrence 
Street, 107 William Street, 330 Plane Street, 
and 130 Railroad Avenue. Sixteen women and 
three nen were captured. Justice Conlon took 
in $2748 for fines from the prisoners. 





William Waldorff Astor Sick, 
Lonpon, July 10.—Mr. William Waldorff 
Astor is severely indisposed at his residence in 
London. 
His illness is not dangerous. It is expected 
that he will be out of bed within a week. 





Christian Endeavor Extra. 

The only full report of the four days’ con- 
vention of the Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, held in Madison Square Garden, 
will be issued in one complete number by Ture 
NEW-YoOrK TIMES this Monday worning. 

It will be entitled the “Christian Endeavor 
Extra.” It should be placed in the possession 
of every society throughout the country. 





MOUNT ETNA IN ERUPTION 
VILLAGES IN PERIL FROM LAVA 
AND FROM EARTHQUAKES. 


FEARS THAT A GREAT VOLCANIC OUT- 

BURST IS IMPENDING — NICOLOSI, 
AND RINAZZI THREAT~ 
ENED—DAMAGE FROM EARTHQUAKE 


BELPA3SO, 


SHOCKS. 


CATANIA, July 10.—A further eruption» of 
Mount Etna oocurred to-day. ‘The Mayor of 
Nicolosi declares that a terrible volcanic out- 
break is impending. The inhabitants of this 
city and the surrounding country are in a state 
of consternation. 

The eruptions assumed alarming proportions 
during the night, though less grand than the 
eruption of 1886. Huge quantities of lava 
have been thrown out of the volcano, and have 
formed a double stream, which is advanoing 
rapidly toward Nicolosi and Belpasso. The 
lava is already within six kilometers of Nico- 
losi. Great damage has been done to the sur 
rounding country. 

A severe earthquake was felt in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the volcano during the night. To- 
day the populace of Nicolosi assembled outside 
the cathedral and knelt on the ground in prayer 
being afraid to enter on account of the contin- 
uous shocks and subterranean rumblings, which 
are like the noise of s storm. 

Twelve houses and a portion of a church have 
been destroyed. Tye eruption is still active. 

Rome, July 10.—From midnight Friday night 
until 6 o'clock yesterday evening seven dis- 
tinct shocks of earthquake occurred in Catania. 

A fissure has opened at the summit of Mount 
Etna and a stream of lava is rapidly flowing 
down the side of the mountain and threatens to 
overrun the village of Rinazzi. 


No volcano has, in all probability, had more 
eruptions nor more violent and destructive 
onesthan Mount Etna. The first outbreak of 
the mountain about which anything is known 
occured probably in the seventh century before 
Christ. From that time there have been many 
disasters for which it was to blame. 

The greatest eruptionin the history of Etna 
took place in 1669, when the City of Nicolosi 
was converted into a heap of ruins by it. A fis- 
sure of 6 fect opened in tae side of the mount- 


ain, but its depth could not be fathomed. A new 
crater opened later and vomited forth a torrent 
of lava two miles long. 

Early in January, 1693, the great crater 
opened and a violent earthquake succeeded. 
Catania was shaken to the ground, burying 
14,000 of its inhabitants. Fifty towns and 
cities in Sicily were destroyed, and the total 
loss of life was nearly 100,000. 

Twenty-one mouths of tire opened on the 
volcano in March, 1809, and in 1819 five new 
mouths Opened near these. The mouths united 
into one large crater, and poured forth a stream 
of lava into the Val del Bue. 

The last eryption took place in 1868. Since 
then the mountain has been in a quiescent state. 

> 


EUROPE’S FEAR OF CHOLERA. 


ADVANCING FROM THE EAST—PRECAU- 
TIONS IN BULGARIA AND SPAIN. 


St. PETERSBURG, July 10.—The riots at Astra- 
khan originated in reports among the ignorant 
populace to the effect that the sanitary meas- 
ures taken to prevent the spread of cholera 
were unnecessary; that the sick were put in 
hospitals without cause, and that many were 
buried alive. The infuriated people attacked 
and set tire to the hospitals, after removing the 
sick, and then attacked the Governor's house. 
Here they were checked by a military detach- 
ment and tinally dispersed. The leaders were 
arrested. 

On Friday 191 new cases of cholera and 32 
deaths were reported in Astrakhan, 63 cases 
and 16 deaths in Saratoff, 180 cases and 37 
deaths at Baku, 6 deaths in Tiflis, and 9 new 
cases in Tsarizin. 

Three thousand emigrants from infected dis- 
tricts are quarantined in the roadstead at Astra- 


khan. They are in a miserable condition, being 
without medical attendance, and food and water 
being scarce. 

The Caspian flotilla is seizing all vessels that 
try to evade quarantine. Large numbers of the 
inhabitants are fleeiug from Astrakhan and 
sbaratot. 

Soria, July 10.—The Bulgarian Government 
is taking rigorous measures to prevent the im- 
portation of cholera into Bulgaria. All Russian 
arrivals at Bulgarian ports are subject to twelve 
days’ quarantine. 

MADRID, July 10.—All arrivals at Spanish 
porte from Russia and other parts of Eastern 
Europe are subject to quarantine. Extraordi- 
nary precautions are taken at the French front- 
ier. Special hospitals are being prepared in 
Madrid, and isinfectants are distributed 
freely. One million pesetas has been set apart 
to defray the expense of preventive measures, 

Paris, July 10.—Fourteen deaths attributed 
to cholerine were reported in this city to-day. 
Prof. Peter of the Necker Hospital expresses 
the opinion that the prevailing malady is true 
Asiatic cholera. On the other hand, Dr. Pren- 
dergast and others, who have had wide experi- 
ence in the East, are equally positive that it is 
not Asiatic cholera 

WASHINGTON, July 10.—In view of the reports 
published of the existence of cholera in Paris, 
the Secretary of State cabled the legation in 
that city yesterdey as to the truth of the report. 
Minister Coolidge has replied that the Prefect 
of Paris states that a number of cases of cholera 
nostras have occurred in the environs, caused 
by drinking the water of the Seine, but there 
have been no cases of Asiatic cholera. 

—~_ 


BERING SEA ARBITRATION. 
DELAY IN FRANCE WHILE DISCUSSING 
THE OFFICIAL LANGUAGE, 


PARIS, July 10.—The delay in the appointing 
of a French Bering Sea arbitrator is due to 
Foreign Minister Ribot’s objecting to English as 
the official language of the conferences. M. 
Ribot contended that French is the official lan- 


uage on such occasions. The United States 

gation sent several cablegrams to Washington 
on the a and finally a compromise was 
arranged. The protocols will be keptin English 
and French, while French may be the oflticial 
language of the conference, but the decision of 
the conference will be given in English. 


CONTROVERSY. 


INTIMATIONS THAT THE WAR OF POB- 
LICATIONS WILL BE RESUMED. 


BERLIN, July 10.—The West-Deutsche Zeitung 
publishes a history of the Bismarck orisis, 
wherein it says: 

“When the Emperor had twice summoned 
him to resign, Prince Bismarck refused, but 


scout instead a document containing the reasons 
for his refusal, and representing dangers that 
he saw menacing Germany in the future.’’ 

The tone of the article gives the impression 
that Prince Bismarck is about to publish the 
document referred to. 


GENOA’S COMMEMORATION, 


BISMARCK’S 


OPENING THE EXPOSITION IN HONOR OF 
THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


GENOA, July 10.—The Italo-American Exhi- 
bition, to commemorate the fourth centenary of 
the discovery of America, was oponed by the 
Duke of Genoa to-day. 

There were present the Ministers of Hus- 


bandry and Marine, the municipal authorities 
of Genoa, the American representatives, and a 
large crowd of citizens. 


we : 
APOLOGY TO TWO AMERICANS, 


SATISFACTION FOR THE RECENT OUT- 
RAGE IN MOROCCO. 


Lonpox, July 11.—In‘satisfaction of the out- 
rage recently perpetrated on two Americans, 
Messrs. Chandier and Bonsal, who were se- 
verely maltreated in the Mo 
British Minister to Morocco 





letter of apology from the Pasha of Fez and a let 
ter of — from the Sultan. 

Tney have also received gifts of handsome 
swords. 


CHURCH AGAINST GLADSTONE. 


FEATURE OF THE MIDLOTHIAN CAN- 
VASS—RIOTING IN IRELAND. 


LONDON, July 11.—The Daily News has the 
following special dispatch from Edinburgh: 

“Reports from various contesting seats show 
that the Liberal candidates have not had ad- 
versaries of home rule alone to contend with. 
They havg had to fight the parson, the publi- 
can, and the privileged classes. Perhaps the 
first was the most aggressively active. It was 
the Church question, entirely apart from home 
rule, that reduced Farquharson’s majority in 
Aberdeenshire and held Peeblesshire for the 
Unionist. Noting these facts, the ecclesiastical 
drum is being beaten with redoubled effect in 
Midlothian. 

“ Last night a new broad sheet was issued call- 
ing upon supporters of the Church to make 
every effort to defeat Mr. Gladstone. That ia 
an impossible task, but his committee do not 
disguise their conviction that, in addition to the 
ragged army of ‘ faddists,’ all colors and classes 
recruited under Mr. Wauchope’s flag, the addi- 
tion of a solid phalanx of voters who are 
churchmen first will considerably reduce Mr. 
Gladstone’s majority.”’ 

DuBLIN, July 10.—John Dillon spoke at 
Castlereagh to-day. He said thatthe Liberals 
were winning all along the line in England, and 


that if Ireland only did her duty, the battle was 
won. The McCarthyites, he suid, would have at 
least seventy-two seats, while the Parnellites 
would have only seven. If, therefore, the latter 
thought they were right, it was their daty to 
unite with the majority, because on the result 
of this crisis depended I[reland’s future. Mr. 
Dillon denounced the outrage on Mr. Sheehy in 
Waterford as an indelible disgrace to that city. 

Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Devonshire, and 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain have telegraphed 
their congratulations to Mr. Kenny upon his 
winning the seat for the St. Stephens Green 
Division of Dublin. 

Owing to the threatening aspect of affairs at 
Milltown-Malbay to-day, a local clergyman felt 
obliged to meet the McCarthyite candidate of 
the district outside the town and beg him to 
abandon his intention of coming into the place 
to speak. This concern was due to the menac- 
ing attitude of 600 Parnellites, who were parad- 
ing the streets armed with sticks. 

Micbael Davitt .ddressed « meeting at Navan 
to-day in the midst of much disorder. ‘Those iu 
attendance were fusilladed with stones by 
members of the opposing faction, and it was 
only through the strenuous exertions ofa strong 
police force that a serious contlict was prevented. 

Timothy Healy has concluded his North Louth 
campaign. He has addressed a series of well- 
attended meetings, and expects 1,000 majority. 

On Saturday night a number of bands of Con- 
servatives paraded through the streets of 
Armagh to celebrate the local victory. These 
were soon followed by bands of Nationalists and 
crowds of cheeriug citizens. Finaliy, a conflict 
arose, in which sticks and stones were freely 
used. Many persous were injured on both sides, 
The combatants were dispersed by the police. 


i 


ARIONS IN BERLIN. 


WITH 
GREAT 


RECEIVED SONGS AND APPLAUSE 


—THE CONCERT TO-DAY. 

BERLIN, July 10.—The Arions arrived in Ber- 
lin this afternoon, where they met with a splen- 
did reception. A large delegation of the Berlin 
singing societies awaited the New-Yorkers at 
the Hamburger Bahnhot, and gave a song of 
welcome that elicited great applause. 

The Arions, preceiied by at least forty Ameri- 
can tlags, drove to the hotels, where they will 
prepare for to-morrow’s monster concert 
#£very ticket for this occasion has been sold. 

ae Se 
CONDENSED CABLEGRAMS. 

—An official telegram to Paris from Ha-Nol, capi 
tal of Tonquin, says that a French convoy fell inte 
@ Chinese ambascade, near Lacie, and that Com 
mander Bonneau, Capt. Charpentier, and ten men 
were killed and seven others were wounded. 

—The French Government has decided to ask for 
an addition of 800,000 francs tv the amount already 
granted for defraying the expenses of France's rep: 
resentation at the Chicago Fair. 

--Four more victims of the steamboat explosion on 
Lake Geneva have died, making the number of dead 
twenty-six. 

—The Princess of Wales left Copenhagen yester- 
day ou her way hoine, 

- 8 eR 
THE BELDEXN-SMITH FIGHT. 
kitinsiseiillinpesisicaatad 
REPORT THAT CROUSE 1S TO BE DROPPED 
FOR A NEW CANDIDATE, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., July 10.—It is ramored that 
Hiscock, Hendricks, and Smith, of Col. 
George N. Crouse’s canvass, and looking with 
alarm at Belden’'s solid delegation in Madison 
County, have decided to drop Crouse for a new 
candidate from Onondaga's recently-annexed 
sister county, Madison. 

The poor showing which the opposition to 
Belden made before the sub-committee of the 
State Republican Committee, and the Belden 


victory, in spite of his opon refusal to acknowl- 
edge the authority of the State Committee, puts 
the Congressional fight in a new light. The 
Journal of last night, in an editorial of Carroll 
E. Smith, holds that theState Committee simply 
has the controversy in abeyance, and that it 
will take hold of the matter unless Belden con- 
cedes anew oall for the convention and a reap- 
portioument of tle delegates. 

The State Committee is criticised by 
Journal in this fashion: 

“The committee is dallying with an important 
matter. Its prompt aud just settiemeat is of tran- 
scencentimportance to the Repubiican Party, its 
success in the election, and ius iuture. Ludirect 
treatment of it will give no satisfaction. Evasion of 
clear duty will not avail to produce the harmony 
that is desirable to secure afaii vote and the right. 
ful majority tothe national ticket. Reliance upon 
specious promises to do some things never intended 
to be done will not lead to that confidencein party 
correctness that is essential to the best results. ‘Lhe 
committee might better have made a decision ao- 
cording to conviction as to the right than to post 
pone and temporize, aud meanwhile allow the 
breach to widen.” 

A number of leading politicians of the opposi- 
tion to Belden went to Madison County, yester- 
day, and it is believed that they will attempt to 
get State Senator John E. Smith of Morrisville 
to announce himself a candidate for Mr. Bel- 
den’s position. At apy event, they seek to dis- 
rupt the Belden forces in Madison County. 


THE STUDENTS’ CONFERENCE, 
—__-—<=- -_ — 
SUBJECTS DISCUSSED BY PRESIDENT 
GATES OF AMHERST AND OTHERS. 


NORTHFIELD, Mass., July 10.—The Congrega- 
tional Church was crowded this morning, the 
occasion being the regular morning session of 
the World’s Students’ Conference. President 


Gates of Amherst College preached a sermon on 
the subject, ‘The ‘Transforming Power of 
Thought on Life.” 

This afternoon a large audience at Stone Hall 
was addressed by Bishop James M. Thoburn of 
india on the missions in that country. 

The open-air meeting on Round Top this 
evening was devoted to the consideration of a 
distinctively Christian calling. Six men spoke 
on routine work, city work, the association, the 
secretaryship, and the ministry. 

The evening meeting at Stone Hall was ad- 
dressed by L. D. Wishard on “The Extensionof 
the Student Movement,” as seen in heathen 
lands during his recent four years’ tour for the 
Young Men's Christian Association. 


sick 


the 








Treasurer Fuller’s Shortage, 

LirrLteE Rock, Ark., July 10.—Information 
concerning the defalcation of Treasurer Fuller 
of Logan County, Ark., just received here, says 
that recent developments make the amount 
much larger than at first stated. Fuller was 
found shortin his accounts about two weeks 
ago. It was then supposed not to exceed over 
$5V00. Investigation has developed a shortage 
of an additional $10,0U0, with rurther investi- 
gation yet to be made. 

Fuller has made over all his property to his 
bondsmen, but it is said this will not cover one- 
nalf his shortage. 





Annex to Boston's City Hall. 

Boston, July 10.—There is a proposition, it is 
said, on foot at the City Hall to have the City 
Architect make plans for the erection of a buiid- 
ing on Tremont Street, on the site of the present 
King's Chapel burial grounds, for an annex to 
City Hall. 

The new edifice could be erected on pillars, so 
the ingress and egress could be made to the 
cemetery without any interruption. In other 
words, the new building would form an arcade, 
and after reaching the second floor the two 
buildings could be connected. 


are reacued by the Now-York CeniraL—Auv. 


a the great medicinal springs in the Empirs 





CONVENTION WORK ENDED 
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principle of the whole government of the 
American people. Our laws are based on the 
morai code of Binal. Our jurisprudence is 
illuminated by the spirit of this inspired Book. 
One of the first orders issued by Abrabam Lin- 
coln at the beginning of the rebellion was that 
the army and navy should keep the Holy Sab- 
bath. It has been a dies non in our legislative 
halls. | am not positive about that, but I am 
ositive that it is so in the courts of justice and 
ndeed everywhere else in this country. Where 
it is not known in its religious aspect, it is 
known as the American rest day. 

“It is now proposed to make a new departure — 
to set aside custom, law, and sanction, and to 
de away withit, And itis to be eliminated in 
the name and on behalf of the workingman. The 
prayer does not come from him, but from his 
friend the capitalist. 1t means that the work- 
ingman should labor seven days in the week in- 
Stead of six, on six days’ pay. 

“The petition is not made by the American 
workingman. He is too proud and independent 
to ever request the privilege, and does not 
seem to want it. Only recently the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and other orders of 
that character have sent in petitions signed by 
hundreds of workmen, in the name of working- 
men, asking that the gates of the fair be closed 
on Sunday. There was alsoa petition sent by 
the workingmen of Great Britain to our Amer- 
ican workmen, thirty or forty of the Seeretaries 
of the various labor guilds in England signing, 
calling on us not to allow the opening of the 
World’s Fair on the Sabbath. 

“There is no Sunday for the workingman in 
Germany and France, and there ia hardly one 
even in England. The workingmen are owned 
body and soul by the monopolists there. Here 
itis his day in fee simple. When he loses his 
American Sabbath he may as well give himself 
wholly up to his masters. 

‘“Were youever in Paris on Sunday! Have 
you stood at the foot of the Champs Elysées and 
looked at the fiacres and oabs full of people 
driving through that park? The cafés and shops 
are all open, there is a steady rush of men, aud 
the sound of the hammer is heard, and working- 
men are laboring just as on a week day. Robert 
Collyer says that going from his hotel there to 
attend church some short distance away he 
counted forty different workingmen busily at 
work on the Sabbath. Why should we adopt 
this plan and make seven working days out of 
the six, with the wages of six? I donot believe 
that the American workingman will ever agree 
to this. 

“We have a precedent in this Republic—we 
have always had our dies non—we kept our 
National Exposition at Philadelphia clesed on 
the Lard’s Day, and we covered it up at the last 
Paris Exposition, that the French people might 
have anexample of what was the American 
Babbath. a 

“ Lastly, it is wise politics to pay due respect 
to precedent. We have precedent and law on 
our side. The law of the United States gives us 
this rest day. It would be unwise to disturb 
which has had been in action forso long, and 
which bas so firm a foundation in the character 
of the American people. It is wise politics to 
respect the popular law. The voice of the 
American people is for the observance of the 
Lord’s Day. As a matier of statistics, 20 per 
cent. of Americans are church members and 50 
per cent., although not attached to any church, 
have religious sentiments and are members of 
religious households. It leaves only JO per 
cent. of irreligious people who actually wist to 
do away with the Sabbath. 

“Gen. Hawley said when he refused in the 
conference to open the doors of the VPhiladel- 
phia Exposition on Sunday: ‘ Before my God, I 
would be afraid to open the exposition on Sun- 
day, lest He would punish us for violating His 
law.’ ”’ 

Concluding, Dr. Burrell called upon the Chris- 
tian Endeavorers to work heartily as Christian 
soldiers in this cause by petition and remon- 
strance. If that did not accomplish its object, 
there was another way. In the Christian army 
before him were delegates from every State. 
They must insist to those who represented them 
in the deliberations of a Nation that they 
wished the doors closed on the Sabbath. If 
these representatives could not effect this end, 
there was yet another and a last resource. 
Every one could pledge himself that he would 
not visit the exposition it it was to be kept open 
on Sunday. By this boycott it would be seen 
that the voice of the Nation was against the 
reversal of all history, precedent, and law by 
the national violation of the Sabbath. 


JHE STREETS WERE CROWDED. 


CHURCHES COULD NOT ACCOMMODATE 
ALL THE VISITORS. 


“To church,” was the watchword of the host 
of visiting Christian Endeavorers in this city 
yesterday, and to church all would have gone 
had there been room enough within the sacred 
edilices to give them even standing space. 

The day was bright and clear, and the events 


marking it, the dignified, reverent enthusiasm 
that pervaded the strangers within the city’s 
gates, as well as the dwellers here, place it 
among Sabbaths worthy of note in the history 
of the metropolis. Seldom before have there 
been seen 80 many people on the streets on any 
midsummer Sunday. f 

There were no sunrise prayer meetings. for 
the hour of the great mass prayer meeting at 
the Madison Square Garden had been fixed for 
9 A. M. The streets were alive with people 
long before that hour, and there was a hurrying 
push and jam to get into the Garden from the 
time the gates were thrown open. Before the 
first hymn of the morning rose from the great 
chorus thousands stood on the outside anxious 
to get in. There was a vast throng in the 
eguare, and all along Fifth Avenue for blocks 
in its vicinity New- Yorkers of high and low de- 
gree stood and watchad the strangers as they 
passed. x 

The prayer meeting was over by 10 o'clock, 
and after that time, go wherever one could, on 
all the streets leading to the principal churches, 
and especially to every church where there is 4 
Christian Endeavor society, were throngs of 
men, women and children. 

The “L” road trains and the surface cars were 
taxed to their fullest capacity in whatever 
direction they ran carrying the ohurch-bound 
passengers, and still it did not seem to lessen 
Lhe army afoot, directing their steps to houses 
of worship. ; : 

Many had no particular destination, but as 
they passed along wherever they found achurch 
door open they went in, or tried to get in, but, 
late comers could only join the overtiow. 

Many who had attended the Madison Square 
Garden prayer meeting made their way to the 
spacious Marble Collegiate Church at Twenty- 
ninth Street and Fifth Avenue, but it Was soon 
filled to overflowing, and those turned away 
foliowed in the train of the moving mass pass- 
ing on up the avenue. These strangers were 
treated to a novel sight, such perhaps as many 
of them had never seen before—a portion of the 
Fire Department of New-York City in action. 
A fire had broken outin the neighborhood, and 
relays of engines came dashing up the street. 
It was a moment of intense excitement to the 
visitors, and they looked on in perfect amaze- 
ment. ; 

The Church of the Heavenly Rest, at Forty- 
fifth Street and Fifth Avenue, bad its portals 
wide open and all the passing throng who could 
went within to worship. Onward the crowd 
moved toward the magnificent cathedral, at 
Vifty-tirst Street. Hundreds could not gain 
a imittance there, and went on up the avenue to 
ihe Park. 

The scenes in the upper part of the city had 
their counterpart in the lower part. For who 
nas not beard of old Trinity Church, on lower 
Broadway! Its very name and associations 
are household words throughout the land. Many 
hundreds more than could possibly wedge them- 
aelves within Trinity’s doors tried to do 80 yes- 
terday morning. The overflow interested them- 
selves in going over the historic burial ground, 
reading the inscriptions on the tombstones of 
their colonial ancestors. 

Many of the churches in Brooklyn were vis- 
ited by just such crowds as were seen in New- 
York. Especially was this so at Piymouth 
Church, and several thousand, not knowing that 
it was closed, went to Dr. Talmage’s Taber- 
nacle. 

After luncheon the Endeavorers started out in 
the broiling midday heatforthe 2 P, M. mass 
meetings. Undiminished seemed the numbers 
who crowded these meetings at the Madison 
Square Garden, Carnegie Hall, and the Metro- 

olitan Opera House. Let it not be understood, 
cowover. that it was the visitors alone who 
swelled these great crowds, for many New- 
Yorkers seemed to be leagued with them in 
sheir day of devotions. 

If the events of the day were imposing and 
mepiring, they were not more so than the final 
hours of the great convention services, which 
were as widespread as the city last night. 


THE LAST SESSION. 


STIRRING SCENES WHEN THE DELE- 
GATES MET FOR THE LAST TIME, 


Half an hour before the time set foropening the 
jast meeting of the convention, at 7:30 o’eloek 
last night, Madison Square Garden was packed 
tighter than at any previous session. The heat 
was intense, and every woman and almostevery 


mab in the house fluttered a fan, and the sight 
of them all was like the spectacle of a vast 
cloud of butterflies rising and falling and chas- 
ing eaoh other through the air. 

Every electric light was bright, and every 
banner, trophy. and legend spread on the walls 
sent back the rays with a general effect of ex- 
ceeding brilliancy. 

Sonn after song rang through the building. 
No sooner was one finished than another was 
started. The pent-up enthusiasm of the dele- 
gates was wonderful to witness. They were 
wrought up to the highest nervous pitch, and 
were ready to hop up on their chairs and cry 
out in the intensity of theirfervor. If it had 
been a Christian practice to cut themselves 
with knives or to Cast themselves headlong on 
the floor, they would ps done it. As if was, 
they sang, and sang, and san 

hile this was Foin on, before the meet'ng 
had opened, William Shaw, Treasurer of the 
United Societies, called out to all the Jadies, re- 
quosting them to remove their hats. There fol- 
lowed a great bustle of uncovering, and the dif- 
ference in the appearance of the audience was 
singularly mar There was & lossof color 
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in the removal of the thousand of flashy hats 
anda gain in picturesqueness in the sight of 
80 many women’s heads, the provailing colors 
of brown and gray giving the queer effect 
ofa low-lying cloud of smoke over the great 
ocean of white, upturned faces, 

Then Mr. Shaw asked all the railroad men in 
the audience to stand up; then all the clergy- 
men; then all the clergymen’s wives, and asa 
they rose in turn, & great burst of applause 
greeted them. 

Mr. Karmarkar, the Bombay delegate, and his 
wife sang together an Indian hymn, accom- 
panied softly by Mr. Sankey at the organ and 
by the Kast Indian himself upon a queer mus- 
ical instrument, which looked and sounded like 
& cross between a pair of castanets and a pair 
ofshears. This incident wae also tumultuously 
applauded. 

inally Mr. Clarg called for order and requested 
the delegates to change the manner of their oP 
piause, inasmuch as it was Sunday night. He 
asked that there should be no moro hand clap- 
ping, but that all applauding should be done 
silently, by the waving of handkerchiefs. He 
gave the signal himself, and was answered by a 
wonderful white waving which seemed as if it 
must have a sound as of arushing, mighty 
wind, but which was as silent as a snowfall. 
The effect was curiously impressive, and there- 
after only the handkerchiefs marked approval. 

At 7:30 o’clock the Rey. Eduar T. Farrill of 
Lebanon, N. H., opened the prayer and praise 
service, which was first in the order of the even- 
ing’s serviec. He made the opening prayer, 
and was followed by delegates in every part of 
the hall, who made short prayers, or gave 
“ sentence testimony,’’ which was interspersed 
with the singing of stanzas of hymns. This 
lasted for half an hour and was carried on with 
great earnestness. 


asiliiaiieeasiaa 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


THANKS FOR COURTKSIES RECEIVED 
AND PLEDGES REITERATED. 


A series of resolutions was offered by the Rev. 
Dr. J. T. Beckley of Philadelphia on a number 
of different subjects deemed of prime interest 
to the convention. They were listened to with 
great attention and followed with a great wav- 
ing of handkerehiefs. The resolutions read as 


follows: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention 
be extended to the Christian Endeayor Unions 
of New-York and Brooklyn and to the commit- 
tee of 1892, and its noble Chairman, the Key. H. 
T. McEwen, who, by their energy, wisdom, and 
devotion, have helped to make the eleventh in- 
ternational convention the greatest in the his- 
tory of the movement. 

diesolved, That our thanks be given to the 
churches and people of these cities, whose co- 
operation and liberality have provided for us 
this auditorium, the largest in which we have 
ever assembled. 

Resolved, That we thank the officers of the 
Madison Square Garden Company, Mr. Sher- 
wood, the Superintendent, and his assistant, 
and Sergt. Edward M. Muret and his subor- 
dinates for their care for our safety and their 
watchfulnesrs against accident. 

Resolved, That we thank the press of this 
great metropolis, noted for its enterprise and 
ability, not only for rendering faithful reports, 
but for its sympathetic tone and hearty editorial 
indorsement. 

Resolved, That our thanks be given to the 
chorus and to the musical director, Mr. George 
©, 8tebbins, and to Mr. Ira D. Sankey, the great 
leaders of Christian song. 

kesolved, That we express our thanks to the 
Treasurer, Mr. William Shaw, for consecrating 
his unusual executive talent to this cause; that 
we remember with gratitude the services of our 
devoted Secretary, Mr. J. W. Baer; that we give 
him eur sympathy in his trial and our prayers 
tor his recovery; that we thank our President 
for the words of this year, which rang with an 
emphasis and power even surpassing his own 
previous utterances, 
kesolved, That we bear to our President and 
his wife our hearty greetings as they begin their 
world-round journey; that we shell follow 
them, especially in their tour of the mission 
stations, as they carry aid and comfort to the 
lonely toilers who have chosen heathenism for 
their companionship and exile fortheilr home. 
tesolved, That we thank the United Society 
for ite wise and economical business manage- 
ment, for ite unselfish epirit, and for its utter 
refusal, now asin the past, to receive any tax 
or ask any allegiance from Christian Endeavor 
Societies. 

i esolved, That we again declare the pledge 
essential to a Society of Endeavor, and that 
those who in any way weaken it or tamper with 
the principle of obligation as embodied in the 
covenant idea of the pledge are destroying the 
very foundations on which the society rests, 
and cannot be recognized as true societies of 
the endeavor. 

Resolved, That, asin the past, for the sake of 

preserving the integrity of our Christian En- 
deavor Unions, local, State, and internatioual, 
they should be composed only of Endeavor So- 
cieties in fact and in name, though the name 
may be united with any denominational name; 
and no allegiance is claimed by any Christian 
Endeavor Union or convention, all authority 
over every society of the Christian Kndeavor 
being vested in the local church and the denomi- 
nation with which it is connected, 
Resolved, That it is our steadfast opinion that 
in our State aud provincial unious the best 
service is voluntary, unpaid service. While our 
Secretaries should have enough clerical aid, we 
believe that the Endeavor spirit of voluntary 
ofticial service in the various States should al- 
ways prevail. 

liesolved, That we recall with joy that during 
the year 120,000 associate members Lave been 
won for Christ; that We recognize in the Chris- 
tian Endeavor movement the greatest evangel- 
istic agency of our time. It wins souls for the 
Master and then educates them for service, 

Kesolved, That we will pray more fervently 
for powtr, and give ourselves more heartily in 
individual etfort to win men to righteousnesa. 
Kesolved, That we emphasize the sacred 
cause of missions, and that we will pray for and 
practice a Warm-hearted and broad-handed lib- 
erality. 

kKesolved, As we turn our faces toward Mont- 
real, that we recognize that Christian En- 
deavor is not for one nation or one people, but 
for the whole world. 

Believing thatthe Columbian Exposition, in 
which our patriotic pr.de is enlisted, should be 
the highest exponent of our civilization, and 
should not be degraded by lawlessness in any 
form, we renew our earnest protest against the 
opening of the World’s Fuir gates on Sunday. 

We respectfully petition the United States 
Congress to make Sunday closing a condition of 
further appropriations to the fair, believing 
that we thus express the convictions of the ma- 
jority of the American people. 

And we earnestly request the Board of Con- 
trol in Chicago that in the management of its 
trust it respects the precepts of American 
law, the precedents of American history, the 
present and future welfare of the American 
workingman, and the sacred and perpetual 
rights of the Christian conscience. 

‘urthermore, we believe that multitudes of 
Christian people will find it impossible to 
patronize a Sabbath-disregarding exposition. 

Resolved, That we declare our allegiance to 
the sacred observance of the Lord’s Day; that 
we believe it to be one of the corner stones of 
our civil and religious institutions, and that 
we will, as patriots and as Christans, in every 
way guard its sanctity and preserve it from 
desecration. 

Recognizing in the liquor traftic the giant evil 
of our day: 

Resolved, That we condemn intemperance in 
every form; that we stand for total abstinence, 
for the suppression of the saloon, and for the 
ces of its power in the politics of our 

and, 

Jiesolved, That we join in the petition which is 
being sent to the Governments of the world 
asking them to raise the standard of the law to 
that of Christian morals, to strip away the safe- 
guards and sanctions of the State from the 
drink traffic, and to protect our homes by the 
total prohibition of the curse, the heaviest that 
rests on our civilization. 

é 


SELF, OR OTHERS. 


THE CLOSING ADDRESS BY THE REV. 
DR. S&S. P. ROSE OF MONTREAL. 


The Rev. Dr. 8. P. Rose, pastor of fhe Douglas 
Methodist Church, Montreul, and President of 
the Montreal Christian Endeavor Union, spoke 
substantially as follows: 

“It is a noteworthy and significant fact that 
we are indebted to the enemies of our Lord for 
one of the acutest and most accurate analyses 
of Christ's life and character which have come 
downto us. Standing under the shadow of the 
eross, they exclaimed,‘ He saved others, him- 
self He could notsave.’ And they were right 
Unconscious prophets, they foretold @ great 
truth, the meaning and depth of which we have 
not yet begun to fathom. Jesus could not save 
himself and be the Saviour of otbers. Ouly so 
far as He forgot himself could He remember 
others to their advantage. Only by refusing to 
save himeelf could He become the Saviour of 
the world. 

“This great truth reaches its climax at Cal- 
vary. But the alternative, self or others, was 
continually presenting itself upon Christ's 
conscience and heart, It met Him upon the 
very threshold of his earthly career. St. Paul 
teaches that when he says, ‘ Ye know the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ; how though He was 
rich, yet for our sakes He became post. that we 
through His poverty might be made rich.’ 

“The question which confronted Jesus at 
His incarnation was, Sha)l I save myself the 

overty of earthly existence or become the 

aviour of the world! Happily for us, His 
grace was such that we have become rich 
through His poverty. But who can estimate 
the wealth which He resigned or the poverty 
which He assumed? Think of the wealth of 
adoration which was His! And for what did 

e exchange this? The hootings of an angry 
mob and the demand of the multitude that He 
should be crucified. Consider the wealth of 
fellowship whioh He resigned for the compan- 
ionship of men and women, the best of whom 
misunderstood Him and misinterpreted the 
meaning of His mission. 

“This problem, sélf or others, confronts Jesus 
again at the hour of His life when the curtain 
rises ppon the temptation in the wilderness. 
The alternative here presents itself in three 


forms: 
“First, shall I save myself the pangs of hun- 
er or endure these that others may have the 
read of lifet This was really the meaning of 


of this alternative anpears 





the first tempation to our Lord. 
| “The second form 


in the temptation to bow himself at Satan’s 
feet and worahip him—a temptation really _ to 

optacarnal method of accomplishing His 
mission, and thus to save himself the agony of 
a@ death upon Calvary. 

“Yet again the alternative is presented to 
Jesus in the third temptation, which, in effec 
suggested to Him the method of saving himsel 
from men’s scorn and unbelief by means of a 
miracle which should compel their contidence 
and lead them to a faith in His divinity. 

“This alternative of which | am speaking was 
a constantly recurring one inthe life of Jesus. 
‘Take two or three pen examples, It is in 
the second year of His public ministry, the year 
of a tony avor. The demands of the multi- 
tude upon His time are so great that He has 
not time so much as to eat. He proposes to His 
Disciples that they go into a ‘desert place’ and 
restawhile, By some means the multitude be- 
comes aware of His intention, and when Jesus 
and His Disciples reach the place which they 
have chosen forrest they tind a vast company 
awaiting them. Does Herebukethe multitude 
for following him? Nay, but, self-forgotten, 
He ministers to their necessity, even working a 
miracle to save them from hunger, a thing 
which He would not do for Himself. 

“Stand with bared head and unsandaled feet 
in the garden and listen to the cry, ‘ Father, if 
it be possible let this cup pass from me.’ But 
He could not save Himself the bitterness of 
this cup and be our Saviour, and so He drinks it 
to its very dregs. The hour is over, the agony 
of death is passed when His enemies come up 
against Him as against a thief. 

‘One of His Disciples, in the ardor of his 
love for Jesus, takes his sword and cuts off the 
ear of the servant of the High Priest. But 
Jesus, rebuking His follower’s zeal, heals the 
wounded man and declares that his action is 
voluntary, that He accepts His fate that we 
may be delivered from the evil to come. 

‘For the last time in His earthly life this 
alternative, self or others, is forced upon Him 
by the demand of the people who stand around 
the Cross and declare that if He will but come 
down from the tree they will believe in Him. 
But this He cannot do. His enemies have 
spoken truly in the words already quoted. ‘He 
saved others, Himself He could not save.’ 

* This same alternative constantly recurring 
in the life of Jesus presents itself in some form 
or the other toevery man and woman who would 
be His disciple. This Jesus Himself has taught 
in the words, ‘For whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it.’ Christis our great Example. 
Salvation, ifit be worth anything at all, is sal- 
vation unto Christlikeness. This means for each 
of us something of Calvary’s agony.” 

The Saviour’s problem, Dr, Rose pointed out, 
had been confronted and solved by the world’s 
greatest heroes. This he iliuatrated by refer- 
ence to the lives of Moses, St. Paul, and William 
the Silent, the Hero of the Netherlands. Contin- 
uing, Dr. Rose said: 

* If we would save other3 we must not seek 
to save ourselves from suffering, self-denial, or 
even death itself. We cannot compound with 
duty here. In the world’s army there is no 
place given for the buying of substitutes.” 

Dr. Rose then emphasized the fact that refus- 
al to save Ourselves was nota form of suicide. 
Jesus Himself was careful of His life, and 
guarded it from accigent until the hour had 
struck for the redemption of the world by His 
death. Neither did this refusal to save our- 
selves necessarily mean death for others. It 
might mean very much more. It might mean 
living for others, that which 8t. Paul called A 
living sacrifice."’ This thought was amply illus- 
trated, Only by the application of the same 
rule to our lives as that by which Christ's con- 
duct was governed might we hope to any e6x- 
eee gla any way to become saviors of a lost 
world. 

“If Christ dwells in our hearts,” continued 
Dr. Rose, “we shall not shrink from accepting 
the Saviour’a solution to this great alternative, 
self or others, as it may present itself to our 
hearts. Does thetask appal us? Let us think 
of the wealth of our compensation, If we suf- 
fer with the Master we sha!l likewise reign 
with Him. But the priceof triumph is suffer- 
ing. Forthe joy set before us we, with Jesus, 
must bear the wross and suffer the shame. Sal- 
vation is worth nothing if it does not mean 
Christ-likeness in lifeand thought and word. 
But in order to do this let us remember that 
whosoever will save his life shall lose it; that 
even Christ pleased not Himeelf; that He 
could not save Himself and save others.” 

ae 


PRESIDENT CLARK’S FAREWELL. 


LAST SPEECH AT THE LAST SES- 
SION OF THE CONVENTION, 


At the end of Dr. Rose's address, Mr. Stebbins 
came out before his choir army and led them in 
the singing of the hymn“ The Eye of Faith.” 
The whole congregation sang two stanzas, and 
then President Clark advanced to the front of 
the platform to speak his farewell to his ficok in 
convention assembled. He was very hoarse 
and spoke with great effort, but his voice could 
be heard clearly, even ip the most distant seats. 

“Now, ny friends,” said Mr. Clark, *‘ the su- 
preme and closing hour of this conference has 
almost come. The Committee on Resolutions 
voiced our thoughtin the hearty and appropri- 
ate words which they have spoken to the com-, 
mittee of 1802,but | am sure that it is befitting 
in your behalf, that I should add a few words to 
theira. 

* My friends, we apreectete your heroic ef- 
forts in our behalt. use that word ‘heroic’ 
advisedly. We know something of the large ex- 
pense and the amount of time required, the 
strength, the energy, the wonderful work 
which you have put into this convention. We 
congratulate you with all our hearts on the suc- 
cess of your achievements, avd we thank you 
with all our hearts, 

‘For the dear brother who has been at the 
head of this convention, I have not only pro- 
found respect, but abundant affection, and for 
all these brethren I have the sameregard which 
is in your hearts. When the history of this great 
convention shall be written, there will be in- 
scribed in lettera of gold the name of Henry T, 
McEwen, the Chairman of the Committee of 
1892. If that be your pleasure, will you signify 
it in this way ?”’ 

Mr. Clark pulled out his handkerchief and 
wavedit. In amoment the whole assembly was 
one grext billow of fluttering linen and cambrie. 
Then the Rev. Mr. Mckwen rose and said: 

** Dear] brothers} and sisters, I think that this 
is an appropriate time to give you a little bit of 
inside history. Some time ago, some criticism 
was made to the eflect that the convention was 
asked for because of our local pride. We did 
not go to Minneapolis to ask for the convention 
because of local pride in our two great and 
beautiful cities. We went there to ask for it be- 
cause we wanted it for local good. 

**Some people ask whatis the good of con- 
ventions! God found it of some use when 
Elijah was discovered, and when he told that 
there were 7,000 men who had not bowed the 
knee to Baal. There has been a hearty fight in 
Brooklyn and New-York against sin and cor- 
ruption, and old ministera have grown gray in 
the battle. The Lord sent you here, and we 
asked you to come because we thought it was 
strengthening the cause of the Master. 

* IT would like to say, now that our work is 
over that we ask you to forgive and forget our 
mistakes and our shortcomings. Please do not 
think of them. Weknow them better than you 
possibly could, and we are more sorry for them 
than you could possibly be. Remember that we 
tried to be faithful servants, and forget the 
rest. Weasked you bere, not that you might 
see our great city. It was simply that we might 
receive, through you, the blessing of God Al- 
mighty. 

“| ought also to say a word for these breth- 
ren coustituting the committee of 1892. 
more conscientious and unselfish and self- 
sacrificing set of men never existed. God will 
reward them for their work. | am sorry that 
one of my men has worn out on the way. 

* Another thing very pleasant has been the de- 
lightful harmony existing between Brooklyn 
and New-York. The two sister cities have 
worked together hand in hand. I[f you approve 
of what I have eaid, please do it by ashake of 
your handkerchiefs.” 

At once the handkerchiefs 
through the hall ; 

“You are too fast,’”’ exclaimed Dr. McEwen, 
*T have nut finished. I have one more thing to 
say. Our dear brother, Mr. Clark, expects ina 
few days to go on a voyage around the world, 
and, as Chairman of 1892, it might be an ap- 
propriate thing for me to propose to you to send 
with bim a message and greeting of our sincere 
love and affection across the sea to those of our 
society, in whatever land our dear brother may 
find them.” 

After the handkerobiefs had fluttered forsome 
time Mr. Clark came forward, and, in a voice 
trembling with emotion, said: ‘‘I will carry 
your blessed white message, my friends,” 

‘IT want to say just one other word of ex- 
planation and apology,” Mr. McKwen resum@l, 
**which I think fs your due. I cannot have this 
convention close without asking you to forgive 
me forthe many times I have spoken. When 
Brother Baer could not be with us, he asked me 
to put myself in his seat and at his desk. Other- 
wise [ would have been at another desk, where 
I would not have been heard s0 much. 
When the request vame I could not refuse him, 
as it was in his sorrow and affliction, and I did 
the best that | could to serve him. That is why 
I have come before you so much, when other- 
wise I would have been silent.” 

Mr. Ira D. Sankey then introduced Miss Ruth 
Thompson of Washington, D. C.. who sang two 
verses of the hymn “ Remember What we Have 
Done,” in a low, sweet voice, the chorus being 
taken up by the congregation. 

Before Joeginning the consecration serviee, 
Mr. Clark turned again to the convention and 
addressed them. He begau in a low voice, 
almost inaudible, to thank them. 


THE 


were waving 


different otticers of this meeting. I speak for 
them as [speak for myself. I thank you for 
your attention, your forbearance, your patience, 
and for your generosity. 1 thank you forthe 
Christian epirityou have shown in this conven- 
tion by yeur silence and your devotion, your at- 
tention to the exercises, and the perfect har- 
mony which has dwelt among you. I thank 
you. 

** We are very grateful to you for making the 
Meetings what they have en. We are also 
grateful that every one seems to have laid aside 
any personal proclivity or desire for anything 
baba tony to be done, which would not have 
: vy for the good of all in this delightful conven- 

on. 

“ At these eleven meetings there bas not been 
a fingle request from any one of the members 
which has shown any personal or seltish motive. 
We have received a number of requests to 
which we have given the best attention pos- 





“I thank you all,” hesaid, “on behalf of the’ 





sible. The convention has been harmonious; 
it has been patient and forebearing, 

‘You have carried your white badges from 
Place to place, wearing them on your bearts, 
and I do not believe that any one of you has dis- 
graced that white ribbon, has carried that 
einblem in any place where it sbould not 
have gone. And I would like tosay this to our 
kind friend of the press, that there are other 
bits of ribbon which look like Christian Endeav- 
or badges that have been seen on other people, 
and there were # number stolen from one dele- 
gation. There are others, again, who have worn 
them that were not entitled to them. 

‘We have now come to the closing hour. 
What will thie mean for us 30,000 delegates in 
this convention? We can look back with pride 
and comfort to the eleven meetings we have 
had, to the number of overfiow meetings to- 
night in all parts of New-York and Brooklyn. 

“We are children of the future, and we must 
not think of the past. We must turn our faces 
now toward the rising sun. We must think of 
the things that are to come. 

“This convention will have many things by 
which it can be remembered. It has been a maz- 
niticent gathering. I can say, and you can carry 
this back with you, that it bas been the greatest 
religious convention ever held in North America, 
and I may say the greatest everheid in the 
world. 

“In alittle while Ishall be on the ocean. I 
shall sail for Australia, via England, and I shal! 
hold conventions in that country, in India, in 
Japan, in Turkey, and back in England in 1895. 
So that you see this trip is not a mere junket- 
ing or pleasure voyage around the world. 
It isatripin the interest of the Christian Ikn- 
deavor, and I shall take with me to those far-off 
lands the recollection of this most beautiful 
sight of the most magnificent gathering of 
God’s Church I have ever seen, and I shall take 
with me your ‘God speed’ and your ‘God 
bless you.’” 


———>_ 
THE FINAL CEREMONY. e 
« 


DELEGATES CONSECRATE THEMSELVES 
ANEW TO CHRISTIAN WORK. 


Atthe end of President Clark’s address, he 
suggested a short interval of silent prayer, and 
then proceeded with the consecration service, 
which was the final ceremony of the great con- 
vention, Mr. Clark said: 

“And now, what shall I say to you all, my 
friends, as alast word?! And what shall we all 


say, in humble consecration of ourselves to our 
work throughout the world! Let us all joinin 
saying our word of consecration,’’ Then every- 
body repeated slowly, with him: ‘“ As for me, I 
will serve the Lord.” 

Mr. Clark asked all the great company of 
pastors in the audience to stand up, and they 
rose and repeated after him: “I am not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.” 

Mr. Clark turned tothe choir. “And what 
will you say in consecration?” said he. And 
they all rose and repeated after him: “* I will 
sing unto the Lord as long as I live.” 

Then he asked all the Sunday school teachers 
to rise. Nearly everybody in the hall stood up, 
and, in response to his asking for a conseera- 
tion sentence, they repeated after him: * Suffer 
the little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

Mr. Clark then called upon theteachers inthe 
public schools and in all other institutions of 
learning to, rise and speak their word, and they 
all said, after him: *‘ Learn of Me; for lam meek 
and lowly of spirit, and ye shall have rest for 
your souls.” 

After these classes had spoken, Mr. Clark be- 
£an to call the roll of the States, Territories, and 
Provincial unions, and as each name was called 
the whole delegation from that piace rose and 
recited a verse of Scripture or sang a stanza of 
& hymn, or both. 

During the roll call Mr. MoEwen read a tele- 
gram of greeting and farewell from Secretary 
Baer in Boston, who is recovering from his ill- 
ness. 

The roll call was also broken at intervals by 
prayers by the Rev. Dr. Abbott E, Kittredge, 
Mr. Stebbins, Mr. Sankey, the Rev. Dwight M. 
Pratt of Williston Church, and the Rev. Dr. 
Philip Schatt of Union Theological seminary, 

The delexate from Bombay and his wife sang 
again in their native tongue, and again the 
handkerchiefs waved ana shook and twisted 
like a blinding snowstorm. 

After the roll call of American unions was 
ended, various delegates from many foreign 
countries spoke briefly, and the great congrega- 
tion became atill to receive the benediction. 

President Clark lifted his hands and spoke the 
Mizpah blessing: ‘*The Lord be between thee 
and me when we are far from each other.” 

An instant of supreme silence followed, and 
then President Clark struck the desk with his 
now historic gavel, saying: 

“TI declare the Eleventh Annual International 
Convention of the United Societies of Christian 
Endeavor closed.”’ 


‘ties 
TOKENS IN INITIAL LETTERS, 


TOPICS TOUCHED UPON AT AN OVER- 
FLOW CONSECRATION MEETING. 


An overflow consecration meeting was heldin 
Carnegie Music Hall last evening by the bands 
of Christian Endeavor. The large hall was 
comfortably filled. Preceding the regular 
service there was a praise meeting for half an 
hour. For the regular meeting Prof. Andrews 
of Canada presided, He spoke of conquering 
the world by Christ, and advanced the idea 
that it must be done through political channels. 
Said he: 


“If Christ is to conquer the world, he must 
conquer the world of politics, and that means @ 
great deal of hard work to be done by the young 
men and women of the Christian Endeavor 
and of tue Church. If political corruption can- 
not be choked out by Christian sentiment, then 
I think the world must look for another Saviour. 
But we believe that the wan of Nazareth can 
conquer through our hearts.” 

Then the hymn of consecration was sung, and 
the Rev. Mr. Lemmon was introduced. He said 
he would speak on the proper spirit of conse- 
cration, ‘‘and I have five thoughts,” he added, 
“onthe subject, which may be taken to corre- 
spond to the five initial letters of the name of 
our aociety. I will arrange them thus: 

* Y.—A yearning spirit, one that longs to be 
wholly the Lord’s and to be used 4s an instru- 
ment of salvation. For our Biblical type, take 
Mary, the sister of Martha. 

** P.—Perseverance in our consecration to the 
service of the Lord, shown by long continued 
and faithful service. Be not strong one day 
and lagging the next. Take Moses for the type. 

“S.—bSincerity; thatis, more than mere lip 
service; the kind of consecration that goes with 
us through all the week. Our type, Jonathan, 
that most sincere of friends, 

“C,—Courageous; ever going on to new en- 
deavors; ever ready to withstand the onslaughts 
of the evilone. Imitate, in this respect, Paul, 
Christ’s moat courageous dlsciple. 

** E.—Energetic; never aatistied with the ef- 
fort of to-day; never contented with the reward 
of to-morrow; ever going on, doing goodin 
allthings, Our type, Christ himself.” 

When Mr. Lemmon had finished, the audience 
aang “Just As lI am, Without One Plea,” and 
then Mr. Pennell of Portland, Me., spoke 
briefly. He was the first President of the so- 
ciety, and he told how it came into existence. 

“There had been some twenty-five conver- 
sions of young people,” said he, “in the town, 
andthe Church would not admit them to mem ber- 
ship, holding that they were too young to know 
their own minds thoroughly inthe matter. But 
to hold them under the Church influence until 
they should become sutiiciently mature, the 
pastor formed them into a club. To this club 
also came about the same number of older 
‘young’ Christians, who were in and of the 
Chureh. They were to watoh over and guard 
and keep the younger ones. So, from the very 
first, it has been a society of Christian en- 
deavor.” 

The audience sang ‘“* Throw Ont the Life Line,” 
and introduced variations on the congregational 
style of singing that gave a very fine etfect. 
Then the Rev. James R, Hill of Massachusetts 
spoke. His speech was characterized by its 
vigorous, strong common sense. 

After wore singing the consecration meeting 
proper began. It was in the nature of a testi- 
mony meeting. People rose all over the house, 
told briefly how much they had been benefited 
by the convention, thanked the Lord for the 
goodness He displayed, and said they should 
now return home, stronger than ever in the 
work of the Lord. After the benediction the 
meeting closed. 


_—_ a> - 
AT DR. DEEMS’S CHURCH. 


SHORT ADDRESSES BY A NUMBER OF THE 
VISITING DELEGATES. 


Three hundred delegates to the convention 
attended services last evening at the Church of 
the Strangers. After sileut prayer, in which all 
the congregation joined, the Rev. Charles F. 
Deems, the pastor, said that at the request of 
Dr. Clark he would not follow his usual service, 
but would make the meeting one of thorough 
Christian Endeavor. The meeting was accord- 
ingly declared open for free short addresses. 

A delegute from a Pennsylvania society was 
the first speaker. He said a unique feature in 
his society waa the holding of a prayer meeting 
after the Sunday evening service, and that these 
meetings had been a great success. 


A member of the Christian Endeavor society | 


of the Moravian Church of York, Penn., said 
that the society of his denomination was only a 
year old, butit had already met with success 
enough to form a senior society. 

When a Des Moines (Iowa) delegate had fin- 
ished goery | Dr. Deems asked him how many 
saloons were in his town. 

“Only a few,” answered the delegate. 

“ Well,” said Dr. Deems, ‘‘ when I was in Des 
Moines, a year ago, there were no saloons.” 

“ We are doing the best we can to enforce the 
liquer law,” responded the delegate, after he 
had taken his seat. 

A young woman delegate from Englewood, 
Chicago, Ill, then stood up ona seat to make 
herself seen. ‘* Through the efforts of the 
Christian Endeavor society of our city,” she 


said, ‘‘ we have cleaned out every saloon for a | 


square mile.” 

** What, in Chicago!” exclaimed Dr. Deemr. 

“ Yes, in Chicago,” proudly answered the 
young woman. 

Before the meeting closed, Dr. Deems said he 





every cent that 
ou’ve paid for 
r. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescrip- 
tion, if you have 
pee f : a the 
elp t you 
need, But? if 
ou’re a tired and 

f feeble woman, or 
a delicate and ail- 
ing one, it’s a remedy that’s sure to give it. 

Practically, it’s sold on trial. That’s what 
it amounts to. If it doesn’t give satisfac- 
tion, in the building-up and strengthening of 
overtaxed womanhood, and the complete 
cure of all the delicate derangements, func- 
tional disturbances, and painful disorders 
peculiar to the sex—then you have your 
money back. 

You'd think that any medicine could be 
sold so, if it did all that’s claimed for it. 

Exactly. 

But the fact remains that out of all the med- 
icines for women, ‘Favorite Prescription” is 
the only one that’s sold on such terms, 

Knowing these things, it’s an insult to 
your intelligence to have something else, 

hat pays the dealer better, offered as “‘ just 
as good.” 





was a prophet and the son of a prophet, and he 
would prophesy that the Christian Endeavor 
Society would become an incorporated body in 
the twentieth century and become so much the 
part of every church that a person in joining the 
church would be obliged to take the Christian 
Endeavor pledge. 
scams 


THE OPERA HOUSE FILLED AGAIN. 


ANOTHER INTERESTING SERVICE HELD 
THERE IN THE EVENING. 


At the evening meeting inthe Metropolitan 
Opera House every seat in the big auditorium 
was taken, and before the close of the exercises 
hundreds had gathered in the aisles. 

The Rev. Charles Perry Willis of Newbury- 
port. Mass., presided. In his opening address 
he congratulated the congregation on its over- 
whelming numbers. 

“We are,” he said, ‘‘the second largest meet- 
ingin the city to-night, sol am informed, and 
I feel sure that, from the glowing faces before 
me, we shalldraw the inspiration to be even 
greater in enthusiasm than we are in size.”’ 

The Rev. Lawrence Phelps was the first speak- 
er of the evening, and he was followed by Ira 


D. Sankey. Mr. Sankey said he could not sing 
for them, but be would make a short address if 
they would listen. The convention, he said, 
had been a grand thing, but he confessed to 
some slight disappointment because it had 
not been more emphatic in discussing the lines 
of real active work. 

‘“*] am wondering,” Mr. Sankey went on, with 
a smile, “if we haven't been using the speaking 
trumpet too much. But whether we have or 
not, the good done by this yathering is inesti- 
mable. But now that the convention is over, we 
want to go to our homes and put the speaking 
trumpet aside. We want to go out into the 
thick of the wreckage and cast the life lines 
and pullin the stranded son!s.” 

There were calis for a song when Mr. Sankey 
had finished, and the audienoe at first would 
not take no for an answer. The Chairman 
tinally exclaimed, however, that Mr. Sankey 
could not sing because of a slight hoarseness, 
and he presented instead Miss Kuth Thompson, 
the Washington delegate, who made such an ex- 
cellent substitute for Mr. Sankey that the audl- 
ence insisted on an encore. 

The Rev. C. C. Creegan of Boston made a 
stirring address on the unprecedented success 
of the convention. Hetoldatunny story of how 
he had been shut out of Madison square Garden 
on the opening, and how he had sought in vain 
forsympathy. ‘The convention and its work, lhe 
suid, had demonstrated conclusively that there 
should be no more war between the peuple of 
this country and the people of England and 
Canada, 

“The politicians,’ Mr. Creegan continued, 
**have been flirting over the fisheries question 
and the Bering Sea question and a dozen other 
queations with our neighbors, and hinting at 
‘difficulties’ between us. ‘The young people who 
have fraternized here won’t have anything of 
the kind. They will always insist that we shall 
be brethren. 

“‘ And, unless I am much mistaken, these same 
young people have also shown that itis their 
intention that there shall never again be any 
strife between our own States. They have wiped 
out sectionalism entirely.” 

The speevh that called out the most hearty 
and frequent applause of the evening was de- 
livered by the Rev. Dr. R. VY. Hunter of Terre 
Haute, Ind., Chairman of the committee which 
bas had charge of the movement to secure the 
closing of the gates of the World’s Fair on Sun- 
days. Mr. Hunter, in aseries of pithy expres- 
sions, gave his reasons for liking the Christian 
Endeavorers whom he had inet at the conven- 
tion. 

“In the “T think 
they are the handsomest crowd of peo- 
ple on earth, Then they are contented, 
satistied, happy people. They don’t kick. 
They take what'sset before them at the hotels 
and pay the bills without grumbling. At the 
State conventionsit’s very much the same. After 
our last convention in Indiana the manager of 
the hotel where we stopped said we were the 
most remarkable compeny he hadeverhad. We 
hadn't developed asingle kicker. Tho only fault 
he had to find was that his bar receipts had fall- 
en off.” . 

After the speeches were finished Chairman 
Willis led a consecration meeting, which lasted 
until nearly 10 o’clock. Then he dismissed the 
audience with a hearty farewell speech. 

niin 
CHURCH. 


IN THE MARBLE 


first place,” he said, 


AN EVENING CONGREGATION LISTENS TO 
SHORT ADDRESSES, 


The evening meeting at the Marble Collegiate 
Church, Twenty-ninth street and Fifth Ave- 
nue, Was presided over by the Rev. Charles A. 
Dickinson of Berkeley Temple, Boston, In num- 
bers and enthusiasm it quite equaled that of 
the morning service. 

Chairman Dickinson gave a brief historical 
résumé of the origin, growth, and work of the 
Christian Endeavor Society. He sail that at 
first he did not take kindly to the new organiza- 


tion, but young members of his flock insisted on 
it, and since then, be did not hesitate to say, it 
had been one of the most strengthening influ- 
ences in his church. It was not the ministers 
who had built up and spread the Endeavor &o- 
ciety, but the young laity of their churches, and 
to them was due all the credit. 

The Rey. Egerton R. Young, who for many 
years has been a missionary among the Indians 
of the remote HBritish-American possessions, 
recounted some of his experiences in that deso- 
late region, and how the savages in large num- 
bers had yielded to the oivilizing and saving 
influences of the Gospel. 

John G, Woolley of Minnesota said that, while 
he was not a preacher and knew nothing about 
theology or its dogmas, he knew Christ, and 
that was all the hocteey he wanted. To know 
Christ one must be a living witness to his sav- 
ing power. For five years he had been able to 
give the all-suflicient testimony, because for 
years prior to that time he had been a besotted 
drunkard, and day and night, here on the 
streets of New-York, half starved, nearly 
naked, he had reeled from one saloon 
to another, begging, whenhe did not have 
the money, whisky that was sending his soul to 
hell. He was an outcast separated from his 
wife and children, had no friends, no hope, and 
no wish for anything except liquor, when, just 
as he was on the brink of the grave, Christ came 
and lifted him up. Since that day he had been 
a changed man, and was now happy and pros- 
perous witb his wife and family. The way to 
rid the country of liquorand save the people 
was the total abolition of the traffic. 

The Rev. Dr. Frederick A. Noble of Chicago 
said he believed in the Christian Endeavor 
Society because its members were the living 
witnesses for Christ, which His cause demanded 
to besuccessful It was beyond all question one 
of the most powerful organizations for good in 
church work that now existed, and he predicted 
for itas the result of the grand convention in 
this city a tenfold membership in less time 
than since its birth. 

At the close of the regular meeting an after- 
meeting of ten minutes was held, when in a few 
words various members of the congregation 
told what they thought of the convention's work. 


RELIGIOUS EMOTION. 


THE TOPIC DISCUSSED IN THE MADISON 
SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


If the Madison Square Presbyterian Church 
had double the seating capacity it really 
has, there would not have been any too much 
room for the crowd which tried to get into it 
last night. The pews were filled, the aisles 
were filled, extra seats were brought in and 
placed near the platform, people crowded into 
the vestibule, and yet there were as many 
more who came to the door, found they could 
hear nothing, and had to turn away. 


| tion.’ 
| universe 
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kind of a terrible animal, but when I see him [ 
realize that he is very much like the rest of 
mankind alter all. LIreally believe that ail that 
is necessary to bring the good people of the 


| country together is to have them know each 


other. 

“lam going to speak about ‘Religious Emo- 
There are many kinds of emotion. Tho 
itself is an expression of feeling. 
There is mercantile emotion, which is a con- 
sideration of the value of things, and there are 


| many other kinds, but the one I’m going to de- 


vote my attention to is that of religion. 

**The great trouble with religious emotion is 
that itis misused. A tremendous force goes to 
waste. The great facts of Christ's birth, life, 
death, and resurrection have more profoundly 
stirred the hearts of men than any other facts 
inthe world. If the emotion of the world— 
even thatof the part of the world known as 
Christian—had been expended aright, the world 
would have been Christianized. long ago. Too 
mnany regard emotion in religion as an end, not 
ameans. I believe that one had better not 
have emotion than not to use it as a means. 

‘Religious emotion is the most powerful force 
known. I[t is the most powerful force in the 
universe. But a terrible lot of itis wasted. I 
have seen the colored people at their camp meet- 
ings in the South when they were carried away 
by their emotion, but instead of utilizing it 
their preachers let it spend itself and go for 
naught. 

**T am glad to stand in the pulpit of one who 
has had the strength to feel in the depth of his 
soul what ought to be, and has had the courage 
to put that emotion to account. That's what &t. 
Paul did, Oue of the most hopeful signs of the 
Christian Endeavor movement is that it has 
caught the right elements in the churches to 
turn the emotion to account. 

“I believe it is possible to make right easy 
and wrong difficult. It is a law of nature that 
things move in the direction of the least rerist- 
ance. Make it easier to goright and to heaven 
than to go wrong. Use emotion for strengthen- 
ing your societies, and before the twentieth cent- 
ury every young man and woman in the country 
will belong to the Christian Endeavor and help 
bring the country to Christ.”’ 

Mr. Yarnell of Indiana sang ‘‘Be Ready 
When the Bridegroom Comes” asa tenor solo. 
The Rey. Dr. 8. L. Baldwin urged on the En- 
deavorers their duty of colleeting money for 
missionary work, and told them that was a good 
way to spend someof their “religious emotion.” 
Dr. Baldwin told the young people of the diffi- 
culties they would encounter in the work of 
raising funds, and explained how to meet them, 
illustrating his talk with many amusing stories. 

Mr. Yarnell sang “That Old, Old Story Is 
True,” and everybody inthe church joined in 
‘*This Is My Story, This Is My Song.” Thenthe 
Rev. Dr. Black of Marshall, Mo., spoke with en- 
thusiasm of the great gathering that the con- 
vention had brought about, and said he hoped 
the gatherings would be greater with each suc- 
cesaive year. He spoke of the work of woman 
in the churches at some lengthand criticised the 
stay-at-home men pretty severely. 

Then the audience sang “ All Hail the Power,” 
and the regular meeting ended, But only afew 
people left tne church, and all the delegates as 
well as many outsiders staid for the consecra- 
tion meeting which followed. 

This meeting was conducted by F, J. Harward 
of Appleton, Wia., in the same way that similar 
services are carried on in the diflerent smaller 
societies. All of the speakers and many of the 
delegates pledged themselves anew to their work, 
and all felt better and freshly inspired by having 
attended the great convention. Hymns were 
sung, and at the close everybody joined hands 
with his neighbor, as is the custom in closing 
the society’s reguiar meetings, and sang “ God 
Be with You till we Meet Again.”’ Btill holding 
each other’s hands, all repeated the Christian 

Endeavor benediction, the Mizpah: *‘The Lord 
watch between thee and me while we are 
absent ove from another.” That ended the 
meeting. 


WITH THE RAILROAD MEN. 


IN HONOR OF THE 


ENDEAVORERS. 


The Railroad Men’s Branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association held a mass meet- 
ing yesterday afternoon at the clubhouse, 361 
Madison Avenue, in honor of the Christian En- 
dleavor Convention. There had been so many 
religious exercises during the day, and the 
hour, 5:15 P, M., being rather inconvenient, 
there were not present the numbers expected. 

The meeting proved extremely interesting. 
E. ¥. W. Rossiter presided. G. F, Warburton, 
the Secretary of the club, delivered the prayer, 
and the Rev. Webster of the Covenant 
Chapel related the history of the founding of 
the Railroad Men's Club, under the auspices of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. He 
said that it was for sovial enjoyment and the 
comfort of employes, as well as for religious ex- 
ercises. 

The Rev. Dr. Wayland Hoyt was then intro 
duced as the speaker of the afternoon. Dr. 
Hoyt said he would not be able to talk fora 
long time, as he had lost his voice in the con 
vention and could not speak against the loco- 
motives. Herelated a touching little story of 
the death of a street Arab in a hospital, who in 
dying lifted up his hand at the request of a com- 
panion, so that Jesus of Nazareth in passing by 
would not forget him. 

Another anecdote he told was about the con- 
version ofa drunkard who had bitter experi- 
ences until he asked the help of Christ and con- 
secrated himself to the Saviour. Dr. Hoyt’'s 
lesson from these two incidents was that men 
who hold up theirhands to Christ, and trust 
implicitly in Him, will be saved. 

kollowing the address was an experience 
meeting, at which a large number or the rail- 
road employes gave their testimony. 

A woman from Vermont, one of chs Christian 
Endeavor delegation, sail she intended to es- 
tablish a reading room for the railroad men in 
Central Vermont, and she asked the prayers of 
the New York Central men to aid herin accom 
plishing her mission. 
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RAILROADS ANTICIPATE NO TROUBLE 
IN HANDLING THE DELEGATES. 


The convention over, most of the delegates 
are turning their thoughts from the memorable 
events of the past few days to the more prosaic 
matter ef returning to their respective homes. 
To most of the visitors this seems quite a seri- 
ous matter, as the difficulty which many of them 
experienced in getting into New-York has 
caused a general feeling of apprehension that 
they will have a still more trying time in getting 
out. 

At the lowest calculation thera are 35,000 
delegates in New-York City this morning, and 
of that number at least 75 per cent. are ex- 
pected to joinin a general exodus. The excur- 
sion tickets held by most of the delegates are 
good until July 15, and many will take advanage 
ofthe extra time to remain here and makea 
more thorough inspection of the metropolis. 

The officials of the various railroads antici- 
pate no serious difficulty in handling the return- 
ing delegates. Itiseasierto get out of New- 
York at a time like this thanit ig to getin, for 
there is scarcely a railroad that does not always 
keep areserve of engines and cars on hand, 
ready at a short notice to increase the transpor- 
tation facilities many fold. ; 

The Pennsylvania KRallroad, over which thou- 
saniis will travel, has made no special arrange- 
ments for extra service on their road, but its 
ofticials say that with the reserve facilities 
they have they can easily carry all who apply 
for transportation. 

The same i#true of the Erie line, which will 
also carry many thousand returning delegates. 
An otticer of that road said yesterday that if 
they found themselves hard pressed it would be 
the work of only a few minutes to make up 
other trains which would furnish all the ac- 
commodation that will be needed. 

A large proportion of the passenger traftic 
will be over the New-York Central, and it is 
probable that if any crush ocours it will be at 
the Grand Central Station. The officials of the 
road do not expect their usual service to be 
taxed beyond its carrying capacity, and conse- 
quently have made no arrangements for special 
trains. The New-York Central has splendid re- 
serve facilities, however, and there is littie 
doubt that they will be ableto furnish accom- 
modations to all the delegates who wish to 
travel over that line, 


OVER IN BROOKLYN, 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH FILLED WITH VIS- 
ITING ENDEAVORERS. 


Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, was crowded 
last night with Christian Endeavorers repre- 
senting societies in various parts of thecountry. 
The church choir furnished an opening hymno, 
and, after prayer, the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott 
made an address of welcome. 

Dr. Abbott said the Society of Christian En- 
deavor was not too catholic, too progressive, 
too enthusiastic fur Plymouth Churoh The 
Christian Endeavor platform was, ‘I believe I 


am a Christian, and I promfke to do systematio 
work for Christ.’ Piymouth Church thought 
that ought w be almost the only condition of 
church membership. 

“You are yourselves inaugurating the only 
Christian union possible,” said he; **not that of 


| creed, ritual, or tradition, but that of belief in 


The Rev. W. J. Van Patten of Burlington, Vt., | 


presided. In his opening remarks he spoke of 


the wonderful growth of the Society of Chris- | 


tian Endeavor and its rapidly extending influ- 
euce. He told what a power of good the society 
was, and how all the young men and women 


were taking a hold of it, and what a bright , 


future it had. 


The Rev. Dr. Lee of Atlanta, Ga., said: “Iam | 


glad that my friend in introducing me spoke 
of the work of the Society of Christian En- 
deavor in obliterating the differences between 
different sections ofthe country. When the old 
eople to Whom the memory of a few years ago 
8 80 distinct have died, we young people will 
unite. When I read about a Northerner in one 
ofthe Southern pavers I imacine he Is some 


Christ and service to Him. Plymouth Church 
is almost a Society of (hbristian ikudeavor, and 
we do a great work here.”’ 

Dr. Abbott introduced the Rev. Dr. Howard 
Grose as President of the meeting. Dr. Grose 
was formerly President of the University of 
South Dakota, but is now President of Chicago 
University. He thanked VPlymouth Church 
for its welcome. He said tiat the Christian 
Endeavor movement was one of the meaus of 
changing the thoughts of the Chureh from 
creed to character and from dogma todeed. The 
Church was coming to recognize the truth of 
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three-fourths of life.” In the old times the 
creed was three-fourths and conduct was left 
to catch on to the other fourth as it could. 

Christian Endeavor was giving praccical illus. 
tration of Christian fellowship, the true union 
of the followers of Christ. ‘‘l am glad,” said 
the speaker, ‘‘ we came to New-York, where wa 
were told we should not break a rpple. It 
seems to me that we have swept over tue city 
in great waves, Look ag the New-York newspa- 
pers and their sympathetic editorials and good 
reports. We have shown New-York what we 
are and that we are utilizing young peoplein aq 
great work. The good work should be contin- 
ued in this manner.” 

The Rev. Dr. W. H. G. Temple of the Phillips 
Church, South Boston, was the next speaker. 
Dr. Temple was introduced as'the pastor of the 
church ouce in the change of Dr. Clark, tha 
founder of the Christian Endeavor! movement. 
The Church, he said, was a workshop, accord- 
ing to the Christian Endeavor idea, and much 
more was its ideaof itself. Init were found 
strange tools, ‘“‘the telescope of the Lookout 
Committee, the jackscrews that wre used to 
keep lifting the whole work to a higher plane, 
the devices used by the Sunday School Com- 
mittee to bringin the outsiders, the hoe and 
rake of the Flower Committee, aud the kroadaxe 
with which the Temperance Committee sought 
to break down or nail up every liquor saloon.”’ 

The Rev. Dr. B. P. Fullerton, representing the 
Lucas Avenue Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
of St. Louis, spoke of the Christian Endeavor 
Convention as having a great etiect in New- 
York. Politicians, capitalists, and railroad men 
had come to greet it. It had had its hand in 
every field of activity, until people were asking 
what that gathering was. It was simply a 
movement in the Church, and had come asa 
surprise to the world. Its suecess was due to 
the fact that it had taken hold in the young life 
of the country. The work was heing done for 
Christ first, and then for the Church. It could 
not help being a success. 

The Rev. E. R. Young. a former Indian mis- 
Sionary in the Hudson Bay Territory, was the 
last speaker. He spoke of his workin that ca- 
pacity. 

The congregation sang a hymn, and the meet 
ing closed with the benediction by Dr. Abbott, 

METHODIST ADVISORY BOARD. 

In the last moments of the convention the 
names of the Methodist Episcopal Christian 
Endeavor Advisory Board were announced 
from the platform. The committee will hold a 
meeting to talk over the relations between the 
Epworth League and the Christian Endeavor 
societie: at 10 o’clock this morning in Room D 
ut the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

The committee is composed of the Rey. Dr 
E. K. Young of Philadelphia, Chairman; Miss 
Francis k. Willard of [vanston, Ill.; the Rev. 
Dr. Stone of New York, the Rey. F. O. Holman 
of Philadelphia, the Rev. N. 8. Albright of Tiitia, 
Ohio; the Rev. Dr. W. C. Webb of Philadelphia, 
the Rey. George T. Lemmon of Troy, the Rev. 
Dr. 8, J. Sykes of Long Branch, 
the Rev. Mr. Coultas of Terre Hauto, the Rev. 
Lb. B. Loomis of Lansingburg, the Rev. 8. W. 
Gehrett of Philadelphia, the Rev. Wallace Me- 
Mullin of Springfield, Mass.; the Rey. N. 8. Fer- 
guson of Philadelphia, the Rev. J. T. Mayer of 
Abilene, Kan., and the Rev. Ezra Tinker of 
New-York. 
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ASKED TO CO-OPERATE. 
ivennaligpebiaa 

PLANS OF THE LOCAL COMMITTEE ON 
THE COLUMBIAN CELEBRATION. 


The Committee of One Hundred appointed by 
Mayor Grant to supervise the celebration in 
this city of the four hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of America is rapidly drawing its 
plans to completion. 

The Sub-Committee on Musical and Other En- 
tertainments has proposed asa feature of the 
celebration to have simultaneous observances 
in this city on the evenings of Oct. 10 and 11. 
The programme embraces a celebration lasting 
throughout the week, beginning Oct. 8, the 
evenings of the 10th and llth being set aside 
for separate celebrations by the various clubs, 
echools, colleges. and other associations in the 
city. Associations desiring to take part in the 
celebration should send their programmes to 
Charles G. F. Wahle, Jr., Secretary of ,the com- 
mittee, Room 115, 250 Broadway, if possible 
before Sept. 1. 

The members of the Committee on Musical 
and Other Entertainments are Edmund C. Stan- 
ton, Chairman; Arthur T. Sullivan, Vice Chair- 
man; Mr. Wahle, Secretary, and Augustin Daly, 
Richard Katzenmeyer, C. V. Fornes, D. Bonan- 
no, D. Lawrence Shaw, Theodore Morse, John 
B. Crosby, A. M. Palmer, and Severo Mallet- 
Prevost. Ex-oflicio members are Mayor Grant, 


Alderman J. H. VY. Arnold, Gen. Horace Porter, 
and Wiiliam Sulzer. 

the Plan and Scope Committee, in conjune 
tion with the Committee on Musical and Other 
Entertuinments, intends to have two grand 
marches composed in honor of the oc- 
casion, one to be a military march for 
the parade during the day of Oct. 12 
andthe other a march for the pageant to be 
heldin the evening of the same day. Com- 
petition ior the military march will be limited 
to ale composers, and the competition for the 
pageant march will be limited to female com- 
posers Within the city. No manuscripts received 
at the ofiice of Mr. Wahle after noon of Sept. 1 
will receive consideration. 

The manuscript should be inclosed in a sealed 
envelope, upon the outside of which should be 
indorsed the motto of the march. The name 
and adiiress of the composer, however, should 
be inclosed in a separate envelope. The en- 
ve.opes containing the compositions will not be 
Opened until all reach the hands of the com- 
mitteemen. ‘Lhe envelopes containing the 
names of composers will not be opened until 
the successful composition is selected. 

The members of the Plan and Scope Commit 
tes are Mayor Grant, Chairnian; Gen. Horace 
Porter, Vice Chairman; Mr. Wahle, Secretary; 
Alderman J. H. V. Arnold, Howard Carroll, 
John L. Crimmins, Gen. Louis Fitzgerald, Will- 
iam Sulzer, and Charles A. Moore. 

The Plan and Scope Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Art, working in conjunction, request 
the co-operation of citizens in the matter of 
securing the best designs tor a medal and also 
for city decoration. 

Designs are desired for a medal to be struck 
in honor of the event, for the decoration of the 
City Hall, and for arches to be erected at prom- 
inent points in the city. With eachdesign there 
should be an accompanying statement of the 
probable cost. The designs must be submit- 
ted to Mr. Wahle before noon of Sept 1 if 
recognition be desired. The rules governing 
the selection of the best designs are the same as 
those covering the selection of the best mili- 
tary or pageant march. 

On the Committee on Art are Perry Belmont, 
Chairman; J. Armstrong Chanler, Vice Chair- 
man; Mr. Wahle, Secretary; Daniel F. Appleton, 
Prof. Albert &. Bickmore, L. P. Di Cesnola, Rob- 
ert J. Hoguet, Morris K. Jesup, and Daniel G, 
Thompson, with Mayor Grant, Alderman J. H. 
V. Arnold, Gen. Llorace Porter, and William 
Bulzer as ex-ofticio members. 
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CITIZENS 


American and British Deserters, »- 
From the London Times. 

The Board of Trade has received a commu- 
nication from the Secretary of State tor Foreign 
Affairs stating that a treaty has been signed 
between Great Britain and the United States 
for the mutual surrender of deserters from the 
merchant vessels of either country while in the 
ports of the other. The treaty, though signed, 
will require the sanction of the United states 
Senate before it can come into operation. 

sco reneenereenenilipaincniintetsemmann 
Cbristian Endeavor Extra. 

The only full report of the four days’ conven- 
tion of the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor, held in Madison Square Garden, will 
be issued in one complete number by Tuk NEW- 
York Times this Monday morning. 

It will be entitled the “Christian Endeavor 
Extra.” It should be placed in the possession 
of overy society throughout the country. 


LATEST ARRIVALS. 





Matthew Arnold's statemont, that “conduct is | 


8S Alsenborn, Lewis, Baltimore, with mdse. to H. C, 
Foster. 

SS City of Colombia, Shackford, Colon 6 ds., with 
mise. and passengers to Pacitie Mail Steamship Co. 

8S City of Columbia, Stevens, bea Point, Va., with 
mise. and passengers to Old minion Steamship 
Company. 

5S Seminole, Platt, Jacksonville and Charieston 34s., 
With mdse. and passeugers to W. P. Clyde & Co. 

 ~ yank, moan, Bichmons, Cow, Feces, and Nor- 

, With mdse. and passengers Dominioa 

Steamehip Comnamee 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


SOUND ART ESSAYS 
THE EARLY RENAISSANCE, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS ON ART SUBJECTS. By James M, 
Ho . owen and New-York: Houghton, 


The professor of the history of art at 
Yale, whose “ Old England ” won for him 
many readers, in the volume under notice 
bas treated a variety of subjects with 
marked ability. Prof. Hoppin, wisely 
enough, declines laying down any 
canons of art, and eschews the assertive 
style. That “awakening of interest in 
things pertaining to art and its literature” 
which is common in this country is taken 
up by the author, who, in giving the his- 
tory of art, traces wsthetic conditions from 
their beginning, and follows the line of 
mental development. In the preface he 
tells us in what way he may differ from 
Mr. Ruskin. To-day we are possessed of a 
more catholic spirit than the ablest of Eng- 
lish critics had, and we recognize that 
highest excellence as existing in certain 
schools which were in a measure ignored 
by Mr. Ruskin. It tends to increase our 
judgment, to broaden and to strengthen it, 
when we can enjoy “xsthetic excellence 
wherever it may be found.” 

The value of a book of this kind is for 
those who at the beginning are as yet un- 
certain as to where they may turn for 
sound advice, yet art in its highest sense is 
intangible, and as Mr. Henry 8B. Fuller 
Writes it, “the great thing in art was not to 
know, nor even to feel, but to divine.” The 
unsatisfactory conditions of the highest 
art criticism, all men of maturer years feel. 
What Wincklemann wrote in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century is_to- 
day considered as rather archwological 
than esthetic, for appreciation diiters. We 
always have, however, one solid founda- 
tion to rest upon, and this is Greek art. 

We have to start with that even if we 
acknowledge that we have never made 
any great progress since the period com- 
passed within the third century beiore the 
Christian era, 

The leading essay in this volume 1s on 
the early Renaissance, between 1420 and 
1500. Before that there were strong indi- 
cations of an art quickening, but the 
history of the age is, as yet, vague. 
There had been a long night and now came 
the day. The glimmer of a feeble light 
had never been, however, quite put out, 
because of the Latin tongue used by eccle- 
siastics. As to Greek, Prof. Hoppin writes 
that knowledge and literature seem lit- 
erally to have perished, and there was not 
found in Western Europe a man who could 
read a line of Homer or Plato, or who had 
even @ suspicion of the inestimable wealth 
of wisdom and beauty shut up in 
Greek literature. It was mainly through 
Dante and Petrach, that the train of higher 
thought was tired. There never was any- 
thing invented, and so these great poets 
Tesuscitated classical culture, and with 
that sprang into veing love, admiration, 
and respect for classical monuments. Mr 
Symonds has treated that phase of the 
Kenaissance exhaustively and thoroughly, 
but in his single essay Prof. Hoppin is 
satisfactory. Kome was an object lesson. 
Petrach was nearer to the Imperial City by 
half a thousand years than we are, and 
Dante was even closer to the past. 

Then ‘followed that strange school of 
humanists, or pedanis, if you please, who 
Were more pagan than Christian. Then 
men became alive to what had been writ- 
ten and thought of those who went before 
them, and “the world opened freshly.” 
The zeal was false in some ways, but stim- 
ulating. But civiclife and above all individ- 
ualism, were born. To express what men 
felt was to find the telling of it not alone 
in verse, but by sculptors’ chisels and 
painters’ brushes, and by the greatest aud 
grandest of all arts, whichis architecture. 
‘Lhen there was a breaking away from ig- 
norance, barbarism, buman serfdom, and, 
as the author glowingly puts it, ** amid the 
darkness of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries there shoots up these flames of 
the coming day.” 

_itisin Pisa, with its Duomo, its Bap- 
tistery, its Campanile, its Campo Santo, 
that Prof. Hoppin bids us stand, and he 
tells us ot the art of Nicolo Pisano, and of 
his son Giovanni. In Florence there are 
other glories. Here is the work of perhaps 
the greatest genius that God ever made, 
and he was Brunelleschi. Here was the 
man of universal power, philosopher, 
sculptor, painter, artificer in gold, a poet, 
an orator, above ali an inventor, and the 
architect, and to be that, Prof. Hoppin 
‘writes, is to be master of the most compre- 
hensive of all arts. 

The art sentiment is one of idiosyncra- 
sies. If Paganism has been diluted in your 
veins, you will desire the Gothic in your 
place of worship; butif not, you will care 
more for the Greek or even Roman pattern, 
or, say, renaissance; and here the author 
rans a tilt with Mr. Ruskin, who inclines 
most, with his English surroundings, to 
Gothic. Prof. Hoppin writes: ‘‘ Il must say 
1 rejoice in the renaissance, if for no other 
reason than that it was adeclaration of in- 
dependence; that the mind was delivered 
from bondage, from a conventional form of 
art, and made free to invent, to combine, 
to originate new forms, while still based on 
the old eternal principles of beauty.” As 
far as relates to ourselves and our artistic 
future, Mr. Hoppin is hopeful. ‘ Art can 
only tlourish where there is freedom. 
When original production is thwarted and 
the will enslaved, it dwindles.” 

in studying the French school in the 
essay on “French Landscape Painting ” 
this judicious criticism is made relative to 
Millet: ** W e find ourselves looking, not 
for beauty of body, but beauty of soul.” 
It is, however, the growing tendency of 
some of the illustrious French artists 
which is noticeable. In literature French 
authors,have, with afew exceptions, been 
entirely out of sympathy with the peasant, 
but Millet, Jules Breton, and Bastien le 
Page have asserted the peasant’s innate 
goodness of heart. Wemight be decried at 
if we intimated that there is a return 
to the “sensibility” school, but Millet 
Was a@ peasant, peasant born, and as 
honest as the day, and his pictures are 
no make-believes. That a picture like the 
** Angelus” has had a vast intluence on the 
art ot to-day cannot be questioned, but this 
influence is beyoud what its actual merits 
would justify. 

Prof. Hoppin’s volume is replete with 
sound and sensible criticisms on art. It is 
rot the work of an wxsthetic philosopher 
who spins clever theoriesin his study, but 
of aman who well versed in history, wants 
to use his eyes, and insists on seeing first 
what he wishes to describe. 


MR, PAGE'S SOUTHERN ESSAYS. 

THE OLD SOUTH. Essays Social and Political. 
By thomas Nelson Page. New-York: Clfaries 
Scribuer’s Sons. 

To have read Thomas Nelson Page’s“ Els- 
ket,” or his ‘* Newfound River,” or his stories 
of “Ole Virginia,” assures an acquaintance 
with his charm of manner and style, but 
for a better appreciation of the author as 
a thinker ** The Old South” affords the full- 
est opportunity. The essays incorporated 
in this volume were in some cases delivered 
as addresses before alumni societies, and 

. é. = sa 
he apologizes for the rhetorical tone which 
he believes may have ¥insensibly crept 
into them,” but of which we see no evi- 
dence. Familiar with the history of the 
South, an acquaintance only possible by 
one who was bora there, his work tends 
toward dispelling misapprehensions which 
possibly still exist. 

In the leading chapter a truthful picture 
is drawn of ihe colonies before the Reyolu- 
tion. The distinctiveness of the South 
“was referable to its origin and to its sub- 
sequent environing conditions.” It is Mr. 
Higginson who tells us that between “the 
person ot quality” in Boston or in Charles- 
ton of the midd@leof the eighteenth century 
there were not many differences. Perhaps 
there was the same condescension toward 
persous of a lower social condition in all 
the Atlantic colonies, but in the classes a 
shade under the higher level there were 
differences. ** The Southern colonies,” says 
Mr. Page, “were from the first the prod- 
uct simply of a desire for adventure, for 
conquest, and for wealth,” whereas the 
Northern. settlements, while founded un- 
fer the law, were well understood 
to “contain an element which was 
not friendiy to the Government, and 
that the latter was well satisfied to 
have the seas stretch. between them.’ In 
the Northern colonies the settlers had left 
England on account of religious persecu- 
tion. In the South the settlers were not men 
who had sutiered or who had lost their 
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faith in England. As to lordly blood, there 
Was precious little of it. A goodly com- 
pany of honest hatters, or shoemakers, or 
tailors, or vine culturists, for example, left 
the northwest of France and came to better 
their condition in South Carolina, 

That most difficult of all subjects, the 
negro question, Mr. Page is far too wise to 
be prophetic about. Nobody wants to dis- 
franchise the negro, but “itis ignorance 
and venality which we want to disfran- 
chise.” If we can disfranchise these ‘* we 
need not fear the voter, whatever his 
color. 

PAPERS BY CANON KNOX LITTLE. 


SKETCHES IN SUNSHINE AND STORM. A 
collection of Miscellaneous Essays and Notes on 
Travel. By W. J. Knox Little. l2mo. New-York: 
Lengnians, Groen & Co. 


Canon Little is a preacher of American 
as well as English reputation. The large 
attendance at certain sacred church seasons 
in Trinity Church, New-York City, and 
elsowhere has shown this very clearly, and 
he has earned and received the thanks of 
many for his earnest, clear, and. forcible 
words of exhortation and warning. He is 
not only a preacher and pastor primarily ; 
he is also a writer of some note. He has 
published a number of volumes of sermons 
and devotional works, and also several 
volumes of stories. 

_ The book now in hand is aptly character- 
ized ** A Collection of Miscellaneous Essays 
and Notes on Travel.” The first and one 
of the longest of the essays with which the 
book opens is called “The Martyr of Al- 
giers.” It is a very touching sketch of 
Geronimo, a Moorish lad born 1534, who 
became a Christian and was persecuted to 
death by savage fanatics in 1569. The 
story, drawn from old chroniclers and good 
sources, is well told and _ illustrates 
very forcibly the contrast between 
Mohammedanism, with its appeal to 
lower motives and its deadly fatal- 
ism, and Christianity, whichalways appeals 
to a man’s higher being, while it teaches 
him thatthe lower must be subdued. Geroni- 
mo was taken prisoner in a military expe- 
dition by the Spaniards against the Arabs, 
and speedily had the alternative ottered 
him of either renouncing his faith as a 
Christian and professing the creed of Mo- 
hammed, or of meeting death by horrible 
torture and foul indignity. Bravely and 
nobly did this young Christian endure the 
test. He refused utterly to recant or den 
his Saviour. The details are given in full 
by Canon Little, and are not without in- 
struction for Christians of our day. 

Following this paper is an elaborate 
essay on “‘'The Tombs of the Kings,” that 
is, of the Sicilian Normans, dating back to 
the eleventh century. Mr. Little dwells 
long and lovingly on this theme, and every 
intelligent reader will accompany him with 
pleasure. ‘**The House of St. Nilus,” who 
ranks as the Roman representative of 
monasticism under the rule of St. Basil, is 
the next in order, and a paper full of curi- 
ous and interesting matter. “The Grave 
of Dante” at Ravenna is the concluding 
essay, covering over fifty pages, and is of 
more than ordinary interest. It is written 
con amore, With that profound admiration 
for its subject which all cultured Christian 
minds deeply feel. 1t gives an eftective 
picture of what the great poet was, what 
his “Divina Commedia” is and will be to 
all succeeding generations. The last fifty 
pages of Canon Little’s volume give an 
eniertaining account of “the heights 
and hollows of the Lebanon,” and of Da- 
mascus, together with some appropriate 
notes of travel amid ‘the holy places of 
Palestine.” 

cpap 
THE RULE OF THE PEOPLE. 


DIRECT LEGISLATION BY THE CITIZEN- 
SHIP. By J. W. Sullivan. New-York: Twen- 
tieth Century Publishing Company. 

Mr. Sullivan has discovered that in mat- 
ters of legislation we are living in the 
midst of a bloodless revolution, and that 
the people are resuming the powers of Gov- 
ernment which their representatives have 
shamelessly abused. As to the abuse there 
can be no doubt. The chill which seizes 
the community at each recurring assem- 
blage of the State or National Legislature 
is notorious. Every merchant and taxpay- 
er who has felt the lash of bad laws dreads 
the imposition of he knows not what new 
burdens to disturb the conditions of trade 
and make life harder. 

Mr. Sullivan showsthe path along which 
we are groping forrelief, and those who have 
not special information upon the subject 
will be surprised to learn how much power 
bas been taken from lawmakers. Some- 
times the number of their sessions has been 
reduced, sometimes they are forbidden to 
enact general or special laws, sometimes 
entire and important classes of legislation 
are wholly taken from them and reserved 
fora popular vote before becoming etfect- 
ive. Local option regarding liquor is the 
most familiar of these reservations from 
the powers of the State lawmakers, and in 
New-York it is now proposed to grant 
local option regarding methods of tax- 
ation. Levying excessive taxes, incurring 
excessive debts, changing capitals or coun- 
ty seats—these are samples of subjects on 
which the people now reserve for them- 
selves the last and final word. 

In this way the author seeks to show how 
American communities have unsuspecting- 
ly traveled along toward the “initiative” 
and ‘“‘referendum” of Switzerland, which 
he first described in letters to THE TIMks, 
By the first of these governmental devices 
it is as easy for any few citizens to propose 
a law asto nominate an independent can- 
didate under ballot reform methods, and 
by the referendum popular ge or veto 
is given to proposed laws. Thus citizens 
do not merely vote; they govern, just as 
they do in New-England town meetings. 
Mr. Sullivan’s book is carefully written, 
and convincing to acertain point. Con- 
servative readers may not follow him to 
the municipalization of land or the decom- 
position of States. But it will readily be 
conceded that the book contains a good 
idea and the germ of a desirable reform. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Some of Mr. Julian Ralph’s valuable 
Canadian articles contributed to the Harper 
periodicals, have been revised for issue in 
book form under the title ‘*On Canada’s 
Frontier.” They will be accompanied by 
illustrations from drawings by Frederic 
Remington. Mr. Ralph has made note- 
worthy additions to public knowledge of 
the Northwest. His papers will make an 
interesting and useful book. 

—Godey’s Lady’s Book, now that it has 
come to New-York for a home, takes on the 
simpler name of Godey’s. Its new managers 
declare that it has come here “ to stay for 
at least a period equal to its record in 
Philadelphia, viz., for sixty-two years.” On 
Sept. 15 will appear the first new number, 
and it will be “the finest magazine ever 
issued on the American continent.” They 
are “ pledged to spend $1,000,000 if neces- 
sury.” This heroic treatment for the re- 
habilitation of a magazine once read all 
over the continent will be watched with 
much interest, and its success is hoped for. 

—The Messrs. Harper have in press the 
volume on Carlyle by Prof. Jolin Nichol, 
which will be added to the English Men of 
Letters Series. Prof. Nichol wrote the 
sketch of Byron for this series, and a very 
workmanlike volume it was. 

—A selection from the letters of Geral- 
dine Jewsbury, the novelist, to Jane Welsh 
Carlyle, edited by Mrs. Alexander Ireland, 
who has already published a biography of 
Mrs. Carlyle, will be published in the Au- 
tumn by the Messrs. one. A mono- 
graph on Miss Jewsbury will be printed as 
an introduction to the letters. 

A reprint of Gibbon’s “Autobiography,” 
edited by A. Wilson Verity, is in prepara- 
tion in London. 

—Mr. Millet’s entertaining Harper papers 
describing his journey on the Danube from 
the Black Forest to the Black Sea will be 
brought out by the Harpers in a handsome 
volume, with the illustrations by Alfred 
Parsons and the author. 

—A volume of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches 
has just been published inLondon. It con- 
tains 412 pages and begins with thespeech 
on “Criminal Law in Ireland,” (June 26, 
1888,) and ends with the one on ‘The 
Condition of the Rural Population,” (Dec. 
11, 1891.) A portrait from a work in oil 
intended for the National Liberal Club 
will be used as a frontispiece. é 

—An account of an ascent of the Japanese 
sacred mountain, Faji, called variously 
Fuji-no-yama, Fuji-san, Fujiyama, Fusi- 
yama, and Fuji, will be published in the 
Century for August. 

—A translation of Paul Berkom’s German 
novel “ Ve Victis,” illustrated with views 





of the Alhambra, will be issued soon by 


Rand, McNally & Co. 

—" The Five Talents of Women,” by tho 
Rev. E. J. Hardy, who wrote “How to be 
Happy Though Marvied,” has become a 
favorite prize book in English schools for 
girls. 

—About 150 of the songs and ballads of 
Burns have been translated into the Czech 
language by Prof. J. V. Stadek, the editor 
of a Prague newspaper. He has preserved 
the metrical form of the original. 


—Papers to appear in the Popular Science 
Monthly for August include a statement of 
the scientific principles apes which the 
treatment of criminals should be based, by 
Prof. Edward 8. Morse, who takes as his 
title “Natural Selection and Crime”; a 
continuation of the Warfare of Science 
papers, by Dr. Andrew D. White, with a 
chapter on “Geography,” in which are 
iven the various mythological and theo- 
ogical ideas concerning the form of the 
earth and the proper mode of representing 
it that have prevailed in ancient and me- 
dizval times; “The Manufacture of Boots 
and Shoes,” by George A. Rich, and an 
ethical study on ‘ Veracity,” by Herbert 
Spencer. 

—Harper’s Weekly for July 13 will con- 
tain an illustrated article on the Brooklyn 
armories; a full-page picture, by W. re 
Snyder, of ‘‘ An Ocean Racer Starting on a 
Voyage;” a view of the Yosemite Valley; a 
— of the late Prof. Theodore W. 

wight; the fourth article in_ the series of 
epee on “The Great Capitals of the 
Vorld,” a description of the city of Ge- 
neva, by Edward Rod, and a continuation 
of Mrs. McGlasson’s Kentucky story, “ An 
Earthly Paragon.” 


—The Russian authorities have prohib- 
ited the sale in Russia of ** Through Fam- 
ine-Stricken Russia,” by Barnes Steveni. 
An article by the same writer in the June 
number of the Cornhill, giving an account 
of 1 visit to Tolstoi, has also been prohib- 
ited. 

—Miss Wilkins spent much of her time 
during the recent Winter in Boston, but she 
is now at Randolph engaged on_ several 
stories. She is said to contemplate the 
writing of a play. 

—The circumstances in which Thomas 
Cooper recently received from the English 
Government a grant of £200 are as follows: 
Mr. Mundella, who formerly stood on the 
saine platform as Cooper, while talking to 
Mr. Balfour, remarked that he wished he 
were First Lord of the Treasury for ten 
minutes. ‘What, would you do?” inquired 
Mr. Balfour. Mr. Mundella took from 
his pocket a letter he had received from his 
old friend and said, “I would send Cooper 
£200.” “Is he still a rebel?” asked Mr. 
Balfour. ‘‘He never was a rebel, but 
merely a Conservative in advance of his 
time,” was the reply. Eventually, on the 
ground of Cooper’s contribution to liter- 
ature, Mr. Balfour relented and the £200 
was sent. 

—The French edition of Zola’s last work, 
“La Débacle” (Paris: Bibliothéque Char- 
pentier; New-York: W. R. Jenkins) is pref- 
aced by some very curious statistics of the 

roduct of his fertile brain and the sale of 

is works. The present is the nineteenth 
of the series ** Les Rougon-Macquart,” or 
“The Natural and Social History of a Fam- 
ily under the Second Empire.” The series 
opened rather modestly with ** La Fortune 
des Rougon,” which reached only 24,000. 
It was not until the seventh of the 
series, the noted “L’Assommoir,” that 
Zola’s work gained much vogue. Then it 
leaped from 26,000 to 124,000, This 
was followed by 75,000 for ‘* Une Page 
@Amour,” and then came the most 
remarkable sale of all, that of ** Nana,” 
160,000. The next volume, “ Pot Bouille,” 
reached 82,000; * La Terre,” the foulest of 
all, climbed to 100,000. In all, this series 
is credited with 1,288,000. Zola’s “literary 
baggage ” comprises nine other novels,three 
dramas, and eight “critical works,” most of 
the latter devoted to the exposition of his 
own methods and very lively denunciation 
of those who differ from him. This is cer- 
tainly a remarkable work for aman yet in 
the prime of life, and if the proceeds of 
these great sales have made him rich, he 
has, at least, shown patient and determined 
industry. 

—Mr. W. & Kennedy writes to the Critic, 
in reply to Tieck’s remark that Carlyle. 
when he visited Germany, was * negligent 
in the extreme” in his dress. Mr. Kennedy 
saw Carlyle in 1871 and noted the ex- 
treme neatness of his dress—gloves, large, 
softslouch hat, canvas shoes, well-brushed 
coat, &c. He thinks Tieck ‘‘ was finding 
fault merely with Carlyle’s unconvention- 
ality in clothes.” 

—In London, two weeks ago, the follow- 
ing auction prices were obtained for the 
books named: The first English transla- 
tion of Boccaccio, £24 10s. ; the Kilmarnock 
edition of Burns, £120; Collins’s Odes, 
1747, £13 15s.; Cowper's ‘*Poems amd 
The Task,” two volumes, first edi- 
tion, 1782-5, £20 10s.; Dickens’s ‘“ Vil- 
lage Coquettes,” 1836, £15 5s.; “ Lov- 
ing Ballad of Lord Bateman.” 1839, 
£13 10s8.; Forster's ‘Life of Dickens,” 
with extra illustrations, £34 10s.; 
Fielding, first editions of three plays, an 
‘Joseph Andrews,” ‘‘Tom Jones,” and 
My tee ” £40 10s,; Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of 
Waketield,” first edition, Salisbury, 1766, 
£96; Boswell’s “Life of Johnson,” with 
extra illustrations, £41; La Fontaine’s 
‘*Fables Choisies,” first edition, 1668, £62; 
Lamb’s ‘“‘Mrs. Leicester’s School,” 1809, 
£27 10s.; Montaigne’s Essaies, 1580, 
£45 10s.; Homer’s [liad and Odyssey, 
translated by Pope. first edition, £41; 
Richardson’s ‘‘ Pamela,” 1741, £21 10s.; 


Smollett’s ‘‘ History of an Atom,” first edi-, 


tion, 1769, £32 10s.: Watts’s *‘ Psalms of 
David,” first edition, 1719, £45 10s. ; Thack- 
eray’s ‘“‘Henry Esmond,” first edition, 
1852, £10 10s; Shakespeare’s “ Richard 
II.,” 1634, £19; Cruikshank’s three draw- 
ings for “Oliver Twist,” viz. ‘‘Oliver 
Claimed,” ‘“ Mr. Bumble and Mrs. Corney 
, taking Tea,” and “Oliver Twist at Mrs. 
Maylie’s Door,” £115 10s. 


RECEIVED. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by Sidney Lee. Vol. XXXI. Kennett- 
Lambart. 8vo. New-York: Macmillan & Co. 
$3.75. 


BOOKS 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY. Vol. XIX., Sec. 
ond Series, January-June, 1892. Syo. San Fran- 
cisco: Lhe Overland Munthly Publishing Com- 
pany. 

APPLETONS’ GENERAL GUIDE TO THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. Illus. 
trated. Revised each year to date of issue. 
12Zmo. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION BY PRACTICR, 
By Edward R. Shaw. 12mo New-York: 
Henry Holt & Co, 

THE SQUIRE. By Mrs. Parr. 
Cassell Publishing Company. 

DECEMBER ROSES. A Novel. 
belli Praed. 12mo. New-York: 
Co. 

A THORNY PATH, (Per Aspera.) By Georg 
Ebers. ‘Translated from the German by Clara 
Bell. 16mo. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 

BROWNING’S ORITICISM OF LIFE. By Will- 
iam F. Revell With a frontispiece. 16mo. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 90 cents, 

A GOLDEN JPILGRIMAGE. A Novel. By the 
Marquise Clara Lanza. 12mo. Chicago: Laird 
& Lee. 

THE CANADIAN GUIDE-BOOK, PartII., Wes- 
tern Canada. By Ernest Ingersoll. With map 
and illustrations, 12mo. New Yorks D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS AND OTHER 
TERSES, TOGETHER WITH DEPART- 
MENTAL DITTIES. By Rudyard Kipling. 
12mo. New-York: United States Book Com- 
pany. Paper, 50 cents. 

THERESE DE QUILLIANE; OR, ON THE CON. 
VENT’S THRESHOLD. From the French of 
Léon de Tinseau. By Frances 8. Gray. l2mo. 
New-York: John Ireland. 

THAT DAKOTA GIRI. By StellaGilman. 12mo. 
New-York: United States Book Company. $1.25. 

TEMPERANCE SHOT AND SHELL; EIGHT 
HUNDKED CARTRIDGES FOR THE TEM. 
PERANCE ARMY. Cow piled by J. N. Stearns. 
12mo. New-York: The National Temperance 
Society and Publication House. Paper, 25 
cents. 

APPLEDORE FARM. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 
l2mo. New-York: National Book Company. 
Paper, 50 cents, 

CYNTHIA WAKEHAM’'S MONEY. By Anna 
Katharine Green. l2mo, New-York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, Paper, 50 ceuts. 

DEATH TO THE INQUISITIVE. A Story of 
Sintul Love. By Lurana W. Sheldon. lzmo. 
New-York: W. D. Rowland. 


12mo. New-York: 


By; Mrs. Camp- 
Db. Appleton & 





Yesterday's Excise Arrests, 
Yosterday there were seventy-six arrests for 
violation of the Sunday excise law, distributed 
among the several precincts as follows: 


Precinct. Arreats., Precinct. Arrests. 
ween Oc eccesoecorccccsd| MIMMUDOTIER .ccccoccccces+- 
2) Nineteenth 
3)‘ wentieth. 
Twenty-first.............- 1 
3)Twenty-second 
Twenty-third 
3)Twenty-tourth 
Twenty-tiith 
Pwenty-sixth 
Twenty-seventh. 
Twenty-ninth 
Thirteenth Thirtieth....... 
Fourteenth....... o+--e---- 4) Thirty-second 
Fifteenth 3) Thirty-third ..... bbbcnvend 4 
Sixteenth Thirty-fifth,..............- 1 


Eleverth. 
Twelfth 











GUARDSMEN AT SCHOOL 


SUNDAY STUDIES IN THE STATE 
CAMP AT PEEKSKILL. 


—_-— 


QUICK PROGRESS MADE BY THE OOM- 
MANDS—INSTRUCTION TO THE OFFI- 
CERS—OPERATIONS PROPOSED WITH 
THE NAVAL RESERVE. 


PEEKSKILL, N. Y., July 10.—The repute of the 
Poughkeepsic company as “ weather breeders” 
has been fully maintained on this first Sunday 
of the current tour at the State Camp of In- 
struction. Capt. Haubennestel and heat are 
synonymous terme, and all the day the occu- 
pants of the military post have sweltered under 
a@ temperature represented by an average of 
97° Fahrenheit. 

Notwithstanding this ciroumstance, the camp 
had a greater number of visitors than on any 
day of the season, and the “ Peekskill girl” was 
in her element. As for the men of the regiment, 
they deserted the camp in shoals, the aggregate 
issue of passes to the village for “church” pur- 
poses being phenomenally large. The Thir- 
teenth’s Chaplain is in Europe, and there was 
consequently no church call sounded on the 
camp grounds, it being the conclusion of the 
regimental commandant that, after Beecher 
and Talmage, the men of the command would 
not care to listen to asermon by a preacher pos- 
sessed of a morely local reputation. 

Tho day was accordingly a quiet one, no mil- 
itary duties being required of officers and men 
of the regiment and the battalion beyond the 
mounting of the guard in the morning and the 


carrying out of the preliminary inspection of 
quarters in anticipation of the visit of the In- 
spector of the post on the first working day of 
the tour. The opening ceremony of the day was 
not a particularly brilliant one, the manner of 
its performance falling far below the standard 
and failing to meet the requirements of the 
instructor in that branch of camp duty, Capt. 
Thurston. There was a wild scramble between 
the details of the regiment and the separate 
companies for places in the line at the forma- 
tion, and as a consequence they were sent back, 
aud the whole business was gone over again. 

The second formation was comparatively 
smooth, and the subsequent sentry duty was a 
decided advance upon that of the afternoon and 
night before. First Lieut. W. C. Roe was the 
Acting Adjutant, Capt. E. J. Kindler the Officer 
of the Day, and First Lieut. Frank Kick the 
Officer of the Guard. 

Bandmaster Doring had been charged with a 
lack of appreciation of what was due to the 
situation, as respects Sunday parades and tho 
like, iu the matter of appropriate selections. 
But this morning the Troy musician proved 
himself equal to the emergency, the air played 
at the inspection of the guard being the * Long- 
ing” of Frank, a number which fittingly ex- 
pressed the desire for better results of all en- 
gaged in the ceremony. It was performed with 
rare expression. 

Col. Phisterer had the officers of the two com- 
mands at school this afternvon, and after he 
had gone over the movements to be executed in 
the drills by company and battalion to-morrow, 
an opportunity was given the officers to ask 
questions of Col. Bates. Those who availed 
themselves of this privilege were Capt. Coch- 
ran, Capt. Luscomb, Capt. Davis, Lieut, Barlow, 
Lieut. Col. Watson, and CoL Austen. The 
queries chiefly concerned the formation of regi- 
mental line for ceremonies, the sentiment 
among the representatives of the regiment be- 
ing seemingly tothe effect that the Thirteenth 
Was competent tothe carrying outof the pro- 
gramme of drills without instruction from the 
post officials and the regular army officers. 

Following this school, the non-commissioned 
officers of the regiment and the battalion were 
taken in hand by Col. Phisterer and drilled in 
the principles of the squad in extended order. 
Here the strong point of the Thirteenth and 
the separate companies comprising the com- 
mand of Major Haubennestel was strikingly ex- 
emplified. The movements were accomplished 
with a facility which delighted the instructor 
and the onlookers, and it was the common ver- 
dict that the best showing was made by the 
holders of warrants who took part in the 
demonstrations which had been seen on the 
grounds of the military post. 

Several thousand spectators witnessed tho 
sunset parade. This wasa fine ceremony in all 
its parts. The immense diagonal regimental 
line was formed by the four battalions, under 
the diréection of Adjt. Bertram C. Clayton, in 
splendid shape, and the men in the ranks stood 
with much greater steadiness during the sound- 
off than in the parade of the evening previous, 
In the concluding march past there was little to 
choose between the companies of the regiment 
and of the battalion, the applause of the specta- 
tors being equally bestowed. 

Itis proposed by the Adjutant General to 
bring the First Battalion of the Naval Reserve 
and the troops of the National Guard into close 
communication. To thia end it is now being ar- 
ranged that the Naval Reserve shall sail up the 
Hudson a week from Thursday next on the 
New-Hampshire, and invest the military post. 
The Atlauta and the Chicago are expected to 
participate in the demonstration, and the oper- 
ations, according to the suggested programme, 
will occupy two days. Gen. Porter and Gen. 
Varian have gone to the city. where they will 
have a conference with Commodore Walker to- 
morrow, and decide upon the details of the un- 
dertaking. 

The camp will be occupied during the attack 
of the Naval Reserve by the Sixty-fifth Regi- 
ment, Buffalo, Col. Samuel M. Welch, Jr., anda 
provisional battalion composed of five separ- 
ate companies of infantry. In the event of the 
scheme being carried out, and of this there can 
be but slight question, an opportunity will be 
atforded for the employment of the “show 
piece” of the Camp of Instruction, the fortiti- 
cation overlooking the Hudeon on the southern 
exposure of the military post, and known as 
Battery Hill. 





GOING TO PIECES. 


FATE OF THE SCHOONER THAT WAS HIT 
BY THE TEN-INCH SHOT. 


The three-masted schooner Henry R. Tilton of 
this port, commanded by Capt. F. G. Harris, 
which was struck by a ballon Saturday after- 
noon from the new ten-inch steel rifle then 
being tested at the United States proving 
ground at Sandy Hook, is lying ona sand bar 
between the Scotland Lightship and Sandy 
Hook. The tug R. C. Veit attempted to tow her 
of at 4:30 yesterday morning, and made a 
hawser fast to her, but it immediately parted, 
and the men of the Veit had tobe content with 
stripping her of such tackle and sails as they 
could get at, 

Two other tugs, the Walcott and the Pro- 
tector, remained after the R. C. Veit had gone, 
in order to try and save the schooner if possi- 
ble, but with all her seams open, the seas surg- 
ing through the big gap extending clear through 
from two feet above the water line on the star- 
board counter to below the water line on the 
port side, and keeled over, as she is on her star- 
board side, it is but a forlorn chance, and in 
twenty-four hours more she will in all probabil- 
ity be a total wreck. 

$$ $$$ 
Close of the Rabbis’ Convention, 

The third annual convention of American 
Rabbis ended last evening with a largely-at- 
tended meeting in the Temple Israel, One Dun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth Street and Fifth Avenue. 
The meeting was opened with a prayer by the 
Rev. Dr. Geisman of Brookiyn, after which the 
Rev. Dr. Kalisch of Richmond, Va, delivered 
un address on the position of Jews toward the 
public schools. The speaker took the ground 
that the public schools should be ——- by 
all classes in a community. He said that no re- 
ligious question should enter into the question 
of their maintenance. 

The Rev. br. I. 8. Moses of Chicago delivered 
a@ memorial address upon the late Rev. Dr. Lieb- 
man Adler. An address to the rabbis followed, 
given by the Rev. Dr. Isaac M. Wise of Cincin- 
nati. The closing prayer was spoken by the 
Rey. M. P. Harris, pastor of the Temple Israel. 
i 


New Barracks in Jersey City. 

The Salvation Army of Jersey City opened a 
new barracks in old Public School Building No. 
9 yesterday, Three services were held. A can- 
vas on the front of the building bore this unique 
invitation: 

“A wonderful time. Come and hoar the Converted 
Editor, the Preacheress from Paris, the Pennsy!- 
vania Dutchman, the Torpedo from Harrisburg, and 
the California Yankee to-night and all day w- 
morrow.” 

¢The name of the converted editor was not 


given. 
————— 


Husband Dead; Wife Better. 

John Downward, the compositor who on last 
Wednesday night shot and stabbed his wife in 
front of 32 Cooper Street, Brooklyn, and then 
puta bullet in his own head, died yesterday 
morning at St. Catharine’s Hospital. His wife 
is slowly recovering from the etlects of the 
wounds inflicted by her jealous husband. They 
had been separated for some time and the as- 
sault occurred in front of the house in which 
the woman boarded. * Mrs. Down ward’s friends 
say there was no ground for LDownward's jeal- 
ousy. 





Christian Endeavor Extra, 

The only full report of the four days’ convon- 
tion of the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor, held in Madison Square Garden, will 
be issued in one complete number by THE NEw- 
York Times this Monday morning. 

It will be entitled the “Christian Endeavor 
Extra.”” It should be placed in the possession 
of every society throughout the country. 


' Burkhart residonce. 





BIG DAY AT CONEY ISLAND, 
—~—>——— 
THE CROWD ESTIMATED AT OVER ONE 


HUNDRED THOUSAND. 


One of the employes at the ticket gate on the 
Iron Pier at West Brighton, Coney Island, es- 
timated yesterday afternoon that the crowd on 
the island was larger than any that had been 
there any day in two years, with the exception 
of last Fourth of July. One of John Y. Mo- 
Kane's policomen at headquarters corroborated 
the estimate, and said that there were some 
evidences that the crowd was larger even than 
the one on the Fourth. 

The general appearance of the place was fur- 
ther corroboration. The streets were tangled 
with teams that could find no room in the usual 
hitohing places; the concert halls, the restau- 
rants, and the pavilions were crowded, and 


those who did business of any sort, whether in 
furnishing edibles or drinkables or selling 
wares, had all they couldcomfortably attend to. 

The crowd began to come before noon; it was 
densest at about 6 o’clock, and sat that hour it 
Was estimated that there was not less than 
125,000 persons on the island. 

The crowd behaved itself wonderfully well 
and there was little for the police to do. Some 
“ fakirs” with gambling devices, who attempt- 
ed to do business in the very thickest of the 
crowd, were ordered away. A few disorderly 
persons were arrested and numbers of lost 
children were picked up and taken to head- 

uarters to await claimants, but that was all 

or the benefitof the “ fakirs” the police force 
has been increased by the addition of about 
forty men in citizens’ clothes. 

There wasafine breeze from the ocean and 
the bathing was excellent. The surf was all 
that could be desired, and all along the beach 
the crowd made the most of it. From the bath- 
ing pavilions on the Iron Piers about 10,000 
bathiug suits were asked for, and between the 
hours of 4 and 6 o’clock about 4,000 others 
were rented. 

A young man from Hoboken, who said that 
his name was Owen Cox, watched the bathers 
in the surf fora time, and then walked up to 
Wave Avenue and decided to go in bathing 
himself in a pool beside the street. He was pro- 
ceeding to undress in the presence of some 
hundreds or thousands of spectators. A police- 
man arrested him and took him to Police 
Headquarters. 

** Are you allowed to undress in the streets of 
Hoboken?” asked the Police Sergeant. 

“ We are,” answered the young man. 

Some of those who had beer, popcorn, pea- 
nuts, and other like things for sale took ad- 
vantage of the Christian Endeavor Convention 
in Madison Square Garden to advertise in this 
direction. On some of the booths there were 
the big letters “C. E.,”" and from time to time 
the proprietors called out: ‘ Now, all you good 
people who have come from the Madison Square 
Garden, walk right up and get your nice, fresh 
lemo—lemo—lemonade.” 

It is doubtful if there were many, if any, of 
the delegates who were spending their Sunday 
after the manner of the “world’s people” ut 
this resort. Nota badge was to be seen, at any 
rate. 

Thousands of those who landed at West 
Brighton went to the botels further up the 
beach, and at Brighton there was such a crowd 
about the pavilions and the hotels as is seldom 
seen there. Fortunately it was not hot, the 
thermometer registering no higher than in the 
seventies, and the sunshine being tempered 
with a good breeze. The Sunday concerts drow 
crowds to the amphitheatres and the exhibitions 
of fireworks in the evening were witnessed by 
thousands, 

Kully 10,000 persons, it was said, were within 
hearing of Gilmore’s Band during the afternoon 
concert at Manhattan Beach. The amphi- 
theatre was packed and the long rows of seats 
away up and down the beach were black with 
people. The hotel verandas were crowded, and 
there was a huge procession coming and going 
on the stone walk which leads up to the Orien- 
tal Hotel. The bathers at the pavilion on Man- 
hattun Beach were numerous. 

*“*Atthis end of the beach there are two sea- 
s0n8,”’ said one of the employes at the Manhat- 
tan. “One is the regular season when the 
crowd begins tocome and buy beer and some- 
thing to eat. The other is the political season. 
That begins whenever the politicians begin to 
hold Sunday conferences.” 

“When does that open this year?” a TIMES 
reporter asked. 

“I don’t know the preoise date,” was the 
answer, “butit will be about the time that 
Thomas C. Platt takes permanent quarters at 
tre Oriental.” 

At the Orlental Hotel it was said that Mr. 
Platt was expected on Tuesday. 

On the register of the Manhattan Hotel was 
written the name of Samuel Fessenden of Con- 
necticut. He isa member of the Republican 
Natiopal Committee. He enjoyed the breeze for 
a short time,and then went away. Waruer 
Miller, with A. C. Cheney of New-York, was 
about this hotel, but said he was there simply 
for rest and a breeze, and not for any political 
conference. These were all whom the frequent- 
ere of the place said were entitled to be put in 
the list of politicians. 
EE 


CHILDREN’S 
eaclatiadieetees 

MONEY NEEDED TO RELIEVE 

OF DESTITUTION. 


In order to meet the increasing demand for 
medical aid for sick children of the poor, the 
managers of the Sick Children’s Mission have 
been obliged to increase their staff of visiting 
physicians. Fourteen are now employed. Eight 
of these doctors give their time to cases as- 
signed to them from the mission headquarters 
and six are engaged in house-to-house visita- 
tion im all the poor quarters of the oity. 

The past week these canvassing physicians 
have found some sad cases of destitution, and 
in looking over the doctors’ reports it is not un- 
usualto find the children’s sickness attributed 


to wantof food. Investigation has shown that 
much of this distress ia owing to absence from 
the city of families who afford work to and 
otherwise help widowed mothers. In many 
other cases, where mothers could get work, they 
have been prevented from doing it by the chil- 
dren's sickness. 

Every day brings a number of these distressed 
mothers to the mission with cards from physi- 
cians certifying that they cannot provide food 
for their little ones, and their wants are sup- 
plied. But these demands are severely taxing 
the resources of the mission, and additional 
funds are needed in order that these poor peo- 
ple may be relieved. 

Donations of funds will be thankfully re- 
ceived and acknowledged by Mr. ©. L. Braca, 
Secretary of the Children’s Aid Society, 24 St. 
Mark’s Place; Mr. L. W. Holste, Assistant 
Treasurer, at the same address, or by Mr. 
George Calder, Superintendent, at the mission 
headquarters, 287 East Broadway. 


SICK MISSION. 


CASES 





Fishermen Will Test the Law, 

The nineteen fishermen of the steamer Mon- 
tauk of Greenport, L. L, who were arrested 
while fishing for mossbunkers in the Sound off 
New-Rochelle Friday, were arraigned Saturday 
in New-Rochelle, Westchester County, before 
Justice of the Peace Creman. Thomas E. Burna, 
the Captain of the steamer Montauk, was fined 
$50, which was paid by District Attorney Ben- 
jamin E. Reeves of Suffolk County. The others 
were discharged. 

The arrestof Capt. Burns will lead toa stub- 
born legal fight in which the oonstitutionality 
of the new game law will be tested. The Mon- 
tauk belongs to the Falcon O11 Company of 
Greenport, L. I., George F. Tuthill of that place 
being one of the largest owners. 

Mr. Tuthill claims that the provision prohibit- 
ing fishing atthe headof Long Isiand Sound 
was not passed, and that the Engrossing Clerk 
made an error in inserting that clause in the new 
game law. 

There are a number of fishermen at Groenport 
and Northport whose chicf occupation is catch- 
ing fish for oil. Mostly all or those interested in 
this industry have banded together and will test 
the legality of the arrest. 

ang naneeeecs 


Sallors Entertained at the Hub. 

Boston, July 10.—The City of Boston did it- 
self proud yesterday in its welcome to the jolly 
tars. Hundreds of Uncle. Sam’s sailors as- 
sembled in the Mechanics’ Building at 1 o'clock 
and were entertained as the guests of the city. 
A big spread was enjoyed. When the command 
arrived at the Mechanics’ Building it was about 
12:30 o’clock. The sailors marched in and 


stacked their arms in the big exhibition room. 
The platform was reserved for the officers and 
members of the City Government. 

Alderman Lee presided. and among others 
po wero Aldermen Eddy and Rust, Presi- 

ent of the Common Council Barry, and Coun- 
cilmen Seth B. Smith, Haltstram, Patterson, 
Folsom, McClellan, Quinn, Flynn, Lyons, Fin- 
neran, Burlea, Boyd, and Inspector Coles of the 
Navy Department, Lieut. Rovers, Lieut. Daw- 
son, Lieut. Schentzer, and Lieut. Murphy. 





Thrown Out of a Carriage, 

T. C. Burkhart of 663 Hancock Street, Brook- 
lyn, and his family were out riding in a surrey 
yesterday afternoon, when the team became 
frightened and dashed away within sight of the 
The horses ran through 
Hancock Street and into the curb on Marcy 
Avenue. Mrs. Burkhart was thrown into the 
street, and was badly hurt about the head and 
back. Mr. Burkhart’s injuries are confined to a 
few slight bruises and slight cuts. 

—— 


a 
To Die for a Dollar. 

Two Italians, named Giovanni Delgano, 23 
years old, of 40 Havemeyer Street, and Michael 
Sinnetti, 28 years oid, of 53 Havemeyer Streot, 
Brooklyn, Eastern District, quarreled early 
yesterday morning about a doliar. Delgano 
plunged a dirk knife into Sinnetti's left breast 
and fled. He was arrested later. Sinnetti can- 
not recover. 





ROME’S WORLDLY CONCERNS 


OPPONENTS OF THE POPE’S COURSE 
IN REGARD TO FRANCE, 


AN UNPLEASANT SENSATION AT THE 
VATICAN — CONCESSION TO SLAVS — 
PLEASANT WORDS FOR ARCHBISHOP 
IRELAND—MALA VITA TRIALS, 


RoME, July 10.—The language of the German 
clerical journals favorable to Italy and the 
triple alliance has produced a lively and un- 
pleasant sensation at the Vatican. An eminent 
prelate in discussing the subject said that the 
German clerical press bas been inspired lately 
by disgust with the polioy of Leo XIII. toward 
France, which shows him to be a partisan of the 
Republtc. It was not, therefore, to be won- 
dered at if the German press, and especially the 
clerical portion, under such circumstances, 
could not conceal their dislike of the course of 
the Pope. The Francophile policy of Leo XIII, 
pushed to an excess, naturally displeases even 
those Germans who are devoted to the Popo 
and to religion. 

There will be published at Naples early in 
July a work by M. Baietti on the private life of 
Pius IX. The author has had the assistance of 
the notes of one of the personal followers of the 
late Pope. The work contains some touching 
and hitherto unknown details, illustrating the 
character and private life of Pius IX. 

The Propaganda has just finished the new 
missal for the use of the Slav Church in Monte- 
negro. This concession to the Slavs, demanded 
by Mar. Strossmayer in 1886, is an important 
political act, as tending to draw into the West- 
ern Catholic orbit the Slav peoples ofthe Bal- 
kans, and to act asa counterpoise to Russian 
panslavism. 

The Vatican and the Propaganda have re- 
ceived from London assurances that the G ov- 
ernment will take prompt measures in the 
Uganda affair as soon as the results of the in- 
quiry into the alleged outrages on the Catholio 
missionaries have been ascertained. These 
declarations, which appear to have been made 
to gain time, begin to be wearisome and inspire 
distrust. New documents which have been re- 
ceived from Africa by the Vatican may soon be 
published. 

The Holy Father speaks to all Amoricans 
passing through Rome in high terms of Arch- 
bishop Ireland and his Faribault policy. Car 
dinal Ledochowski, in an interview with a dig- 
nitary of the American Church, also spoke 
highly of Mgr. Ireland's tact in this matter. 

The Pope passes nearly all the day in the gar- 
dens of the Vatican, and all general audiences 
are meantime suspended. He is putting the 
final touches to his encyclical on Columbus, 

M. 8. Brennan of 8t. Louis has been received 
with distinction by the Pope, who invited him 
to visit the astronomical observatory in the 
gardens of the Vatican. The American savant 
hus been keenly interested in the delicacy of the 
Vatican instruments. 

The Council of the Congregation on Extraor- 
dinary Ecclesiastical Affairs have met at the 
Vatican, under the Presidency of Cardinal Ram- 
polla, to discuss the situation in France. ‘the 
preeence of Archbishop Ireland in Paris, with 
his public addresses there, has produced an ex- 
cellent effect here. 

Francisco Biondu, the engraver to the Holy 
See. has presented to his Holiness the annual 
medal, called the medal of St. Peter. On one 
side there isa medallion portrait of the Holy 
Father, with the words “Leo XIIL., Pontife 
Maximus, anuo 15,’ and on the other a figure of 
Religion holdivgin the right hand the encyc- 
lical on social questions, with its first word, 
“Rerum,” and in the left a cross with which it 
chases a hydra symbolic of the excessive love of 
riches, 

Last yeara large number of persons were 
convicted at Bari of belonging to the Mala Vita 
Society, an association of somewhat similar 
character to the Chimorri of Naples and Mafia 
of Sicily. There are now being tried at Trani 
212 persons charged with being connected with 
the Mala Vita of Andrea. 

The accused persons at Trani have been di- 
vided into a number of groups, each group hav- 
ing its own trial. The first group to be tried 
consists of twenty-eight members. They metin 
the catacombs of Santa Margherita, where their 
rites were performed before an image of the 
Madonna. The constitution of the society, con- 
sisting of twenty articles, with its oaths and 
penalties, has been discovered and laid hefore 
the court. It is expected that the trials will 
last several months. 

According to the reports received at the Min- 
istry of Agriculture the silk cropof 1892 is 
completed. The crop t# somewhat smaller in 
quantity than that of 1891. The price of 
cocoons, as far as established, is about 671 
cents per kilogram. In some sections, especial- 
ly about Comasco, higher prices are demanded. 

Ata recent conference of the Italian High 
Council of Health, there have been discussed 
the measures that have been taken by the vari- 
ous States ry res Italy to prevent the intro- 
duction of Italian cattle on account of 
their alleged unhealthy sanitary condition. 
It is alleged that the probibition is 
really a protectionist measure under the 
guise of the sanitary condition of the 
cattle. The council resolved to take every 
measure possible to ascertain the condition and 
promote the health of cattle in Italy and to ask 
the Government to insist upon international 
regulations being made to regulate the prohibi- 
tion of the importation and exportation of cattle 
by the various powers interested. 





INTERESTED IN THE BRIDGE. 


THE SWARM OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAV=- 
ORERS OVERRUNS BROOKLYN. 


The streets of Brooklyn, the surface cars, and 
the restaurants have been overrun during the 
past week by Christian Endeavorers, who have 
taken their unoccupied minutes to get a glimpse 


of Prospect Park, the public buildings, and the 
Beecher Monument. 

On Friday night hundreds of them attended 
the prayer meetings, for which Brooklyn 
churches are famous, and on Sunday they filled 
the churches at both the morning and evening 
services. 

But the most attractive place to them seemed 
to be the East River Bridge. The policemen 
who patrol the promenade of that structure re- 
port that they never bofore saw 80 many people 
on the public walk, except on the occasion of 
the centennial naval parade of 1889. 

At any time during the past four days pedes- 
trians could have seen one of these policemen 
surrounded by a score of people, to whom he was 
explaining the features of the big bridge and 
panting out the objects of interest in the 

arbor. 

In every one of these groups nine people out 
of ten had the Christian Endeavor badges in 
full view. They all appeared to be deeply in- 
terested. 

‘Hundreds of them told me that they had 
never seen salt water before,” said one bridge 
policeman. 





MILLIONAIRES TO CONTRIBUTE 
—_ <+—-- -— 
FOR A PUBLIC LIBRARY AND READING 
ROOM AT IRVINGTON. 


The little and aristocratic village of Irving- 
ton-on-the-Hudson, the residence of many 
millionaires, including the Jaffrays, Goulds, 
Titfanye, <c., has whatis called a Mental and 
Moral Improvement Society. This association 


has recentiy conveyed to the village a lot 100 
feet square for the purpose of erecting thereon 
a handsome municipal building, in which it is 
proposed to maintain a large library and free 
reading room, & large hall for theatrical pur- 
poses, and ali the olflices for the various depart- 
ments of the Village Government. 

The building will be of brick and stone, of 
modern architecture, and willcost from $20,000 
to $25,000. The wenlthy residents have al- 
ready pledged themselves for large amounts. 

The room which is to be used as a library and 
reading room is to be made especially attractive 
to the young men and women of the village, 
who are delighted with the scheme and are 
eagerly awaiting the realization of their hopes. 

It is said the books are to be given by the citi- 
zens, Who have hundreds of first-class works to 
spare, and some who intend to purchase new 
libraries for their Summer homes will give all 
their old ones to this library. 





A Two-Year-Old Boy’s Mishap, 
Morris Ruben, two years old, fell into a pot of 
hot bean soup which was standing on the floor 


of the restaurant kept by his parents in the 
basement of 54142 Ludlow Street yesterday and 
was severely scalded. 





Algerian Commissioners, 

Among the passengers on yesterday’s incom- 
ing steamer La Bretagne from Havre were 
Messrs. D. Sificoand J. Zermat, World's Fair 
Commissioners from Algeria. They started im- 
mediately for Clhivago. 

ancient 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


—“Mrs. T. L. B.”—A translation may be pub- 
lished in this country without the consent of the 
author, unless the work has been copyrighted here. 

—“J. Van V.”—(1) Wordsworth. (%) Cannot be 
found in standard books of quotations. 

—*‘ Subscriber.”’"—The proper way is for you to con- 
sult a lawyer. 

“L.W.”"—A woman whois not living with her 
husband. 

— B. D.”—They are in press now. 





Ts it worth locking at all? 


Then lock it with a “Yale”. 
There are a hundred imita- 
The word “Yale”, 
tells 


tions. 
or this mark 
the genuine. 


Its easy when you know. 


BReaae 2.aAae” 


AFamily Affair 


Health for the Baby, 
Pleasure for the Parents, 
New Life for the Old Folks 


Hires 
Root Beer 


THE GREAT 
» TEMPERANCE DRINK 


is @ family affair—a requisite 
of the home. A 25 cent 
package makes 5 gallons of 
@ delicious, strengthening, 
effervescent beverage. 





Don’t be deceived {fa dealer, for 
the sake of iarger profit, tells you 
some other kind is ‘‘ just as good” 
—'tis false. No imitation is as good 
as the genuine H1r&s’, 





CITY AND SUBURBAN NEWS 


NEW-YORK. 

—The Art Committee of the New-York Press 
Club held its first formal meeting in relation to 
the proposed art exhibition and sale, forthe 
benetit of the Building Fund, on Thursday 
night. The original ideaof making an exhibi- 
tion and sale in November was abandoned, be- 
cause of the impossibility of securing the neces- 
sary works of art. The exhibition and gale will 
probably take place in February, 1893. 

-Mgr. John Farley. pasiorof St. Gabriel's 
Church, East Thirty-seventh Street, and suc- 
cessor to Bishop McDonnell as private secretary 
to Archbishop Corrigan, will sail for Europe on 
Wednesday by the Inman Line}steamer City of 
New-York. He expects to remain abroad three 
months. 

—Patrolman David Bartley of the West One 
Hundredth Street Station died yesterday at his 
home, 39 West Ninety-eighth Street, of heart 
failure. 

NEW-JERSEY. 

—Mrs. Sophie Bock, the variety actress, of 
Hoboken, who was found starving by a consta- 
ble who went to evict her for non-payment of 
rent, is convalescing at St. Mary's Hospital. 
The sisters said yesterday that she would soon 
recover. 

The Rev. S&S. H. Granberry, rector of St. Barn- 
abas Episcopal Church, in Newark, N. J., an- 
nounced his engagement to Miss Helen Wood- 
ward of Hartford, Conn., ata recent midweek 
service in his church. 
$$$ 
EUROPEAN BOURSES. 

— 
CHEAP MONEY IN LONDON—STOCK 
CHANGE BUSINESS QUIET. 

LONDON, July 10.—The release of dividends and 
English funds during the past week has further ac- 
ceutuated the ease of the money market. Money is 
now almost uniendable; quoted at % for three 
months and +g for short. The cheapness of money 
during the last half-year has been felt by the Lon- 
don banks, though provincial banks do not appear to 
have suffered much. The interest of the week has 
been centred in the announcements of bank divi- 
dends. As compared with 1591, the London and 
Westminster Bank’s dividend is 3 # cent. lower; 
the Joint Stock and Union Bank's, 24 # cent. 
lower, and the City Bank’s, | @ cent. lower. The 
Barings have farther reduced their liability tothe 
Bank of England by £5,500,V00, the proceeds of 
the sale of Buenos Ayres Western mortgage debent- 
ures. 

On the Stock Exchange duriug the week business 
was quiet, with an unfavorable tendency. British 
funds were weak. Rupee paper was fiat, in sym- 
pathy with the decline in ailver. Foreigu securities 
were dull, the feature of the week being a decline 
in Argentine, owing to the rise of the Argentine gold 

remium. Argentine 6s dropped 4; Portuguese 

onds receded 1 point; Russians, 14, and Spanish, 
14. In British railway securities business was 
limited and there was a dowuward tendeucy at the 
beginning of the week, greatly due to unsatisfactory 
trade returns, but the tone became firm toward the 
end of the week, owing to fine weather, and prices 
generally closed at a fractional aivance. 

American railway securities were lifeless, in sym- 
es with the weak tone in New-York, till Satar- 

ay, when the Louisville and Nashville dividend 
created a favorable impression, which cansed a gen- 
eral advance for the day, the market closing tirm, 
although at an almost ail round decline for the week. 
Variations for the week in prices of American rail- 
way securities include the following decreases: 
Denver and Rio Grande preferreds, 1%; Union Pa- 
cific shares, 1; Wabash preferreds, Northern Pa- 
cific preferreds, and Norfolk and Western pre- 
ferreds, 4» each; New-York, Ontario and Western 
and Ohio and Mississippi ordinary, \% each; Louis- 
ville and Nashville, after tluctuating trom below 72 
to 7419, owing to varying estimates of the dividend, 
closed yesterday at 734. 

Grand Trunk of Canada _ sccurities were de- 

ressed nearly all the week, but advanced yester- 
day. in sympathy with the Americans, although not 
sutiiciently to make up the week's loss. Grand 
‘Trunk first, second and third preferreds all showed a 
decline of 1% for the week. Canadian Pacifics ad. 
vanced a point on the dividend announcement, 
Argentine railways were weak. Central fell 2. 

Paris, July 10.—Daring the week past prices on 
the Bourse were very weak, especially in the inter. 
national stocks department. Spanish bonds 
dropped 8, owing to large Spanish selling orders. 
Italians declined 242 on German selling, and kus 
sians were aimost unsalable and 2 lower. Rublea 
were quoted at 2f. 47c. Bank of France shares 
advanced 40f. for the week. ‘ihe Government is 
considering the purchase of the southern railways, 
and numerous members of the Chamber of Deputies 
support the project as being a step toward making 
all the railways of the country a state monopoly. 

BEBLIN, July 10.—On the Boerse business was 
stagnant during the week past. International stocks 
showed marked weakness. The Russian loan ot 
15389 and Oriental loans fell a point, owing to the 
spread of cholera. Rubles were quoted at 200.20, 
Italian bonds also declined a point. Prussian 
fours closed at i107. Mining shares were steady, 
Bochumers advanced 2. Short exchange on Londor 
closed at 20.40, long do. at 20.35, and private dis. 
count at 1%» 

FRANKFORT, July 10.—The past week was one of 
inactivity on the Boerse. Russian, Italian, and 
Spanish bonds were depressed in sympathy with the 
Berlin market. Yesterday's closing prices include: 
Hungarian gold rente, 98.50; Austrian silver rente, 
70.10; short exchange on London, 20.40; private dis 
count, 15. 
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BAILWAY MANAGEMENT. 


—_——<>_—_ 

ANOTHER VERDICT FOR LYND. 
CoLuMBUs, Ohio, July 10.—Common Pleas Judge 
Pugh, in a suit decided yesterday, held the Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company 
Mable for the redemption of thirty-six one-thousand. 
doUar bonds issued by the old Columbus and Indiang 


Central Railroal Company, and subjecting a million 
dollar mortgage to foreclosure for their payment. The 
suit was brought by Charles K. Lynd of Brooklyn, 
N. ¥., who bought the bonds in Wall Street in 1879. 

The defendant was the successor of the other com. 
pany, but repudiated the bonds when a demand was 
made for interest due. Mr. Lynd sued in the United 
States court at Cincinnati for $42,000, and gota 
i and then he sued here to enforce the col. 

ection. 

The defense was that B. E. Smith, a former Presi- 
dent of the Colambusand [ndiana!Central, had issaed 
the pogds for his private use, and that they were 
fraudulent as in excess of the original one million. 
dollar mortgace. The court, however, found for Lyn¢ 
asan innocent purehaser, and ordered foreclosure 
on the Indianapolis Branch. <A receivership will be 
prevented by an appeal by the company toa higher 


court. 
<incipauilgiacmae 
NOTES OF VARIOUS INTERESTS. 


—Judge McCormick, in the United States Circuit 
Court at Dallas, Texas, saturday, denied the appli. 
cation of Sands and others for a receivership for the 
Galveston, Harrisburg and Sau Antonio Kailway, 
and vacated the order restraining the Southers 
Pacific voting its Galveston, Harrisburg and Sal 
Antonio stock. 

—The Missouri Pacific Road gave notice yesterday 
thatit would on July 22 put into eifect the same 
freight rates to Colorado as those now in use by the 
Rock Isiand. 
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Water 


FLOWS FROM TRB 
EARTH AND SOLD IN BOTTLES ONLY. 
EVERY BOTTLE is prt UP AT THE SPRING, 
therefore consumers can be assured that what they 
receive is the PURE MINERAL SPRING 


WATER. ed 
MANITOU MINERAL WATER CO.,, 
MANITOU, COLORADO. 
he trade supplied 5 


TURLE & SKIDMORE, 156 Franklin St, N. ¥, 


Sold by grocers and druggists goaerally. 
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AMUSEMENTS THIS EVENING. 


CASINO, Broadway and 39th St.—8:15—The Vice 
_Admiral—Roof Garden. 

EDEN MUSEE, 23d 8t., near 6th Av.—2:00 and 
8 :00—Concert—Magic—Waxworks. 

ELDORADO, Palisades, opposite West 42d St.— 

‘ 8:15—Egypt Through Centuries. 

GARDEN, Madison Av. and 27th St.—8:15—Sin- 


bad. 

KOSTER & BIAL’S, 23d St., near 6th Av.—8:00— 
Variety. Matinée. 

MADISON SQUARE, 24th 
8:30—A Trip to Chinatown. 

MADISON SQUARE GARDEN foot Garden and 
Tower,) Madison Av. and $7th st.—8100—Or- 
chestra— Variety. 

MANHATTAN BEACH—Afternoon and evening— 
Gilmore's Band and Brock’s Fireworks, 

PALMER’s, Broadway and 30th St.—8:15—The 
Mascot. 

WEST BRIGHTON, adjoining Sea Beach Hotel— 
8:15—Pain’s Fireworks. 

aati 
TO-DAY'S DOINGS, 


St., near Broadway— 


Regatta Staten Island Yacht Club. 


American Furniture Manufacturers’ Exposition. 
Lexington Avenue and Forty-third Street. 


Lawn Tennis Tournament, Seabright, N. J., after- 
noon. 

Railroad Committee, Board of Aldermen, 1 P. M. 

Meeting Terminal Committee Brooklyn Bridge 
Trustees, 4 P. M. 

Music at Paradise Park, evening. 

Music at Washington Sqaare, evening. 

Meeting New-York Retail Grocers’ Union, 213 East 
Twenty-third Street, evening. 


Anti-Pinkerton mass meeting, Union Square, even 
ing. 


TERMS TO MALL SUBSCRIBERS—POSTPAID. 


DAILY, 1 year, $8.00; with Sanday..$10.00 
DAILY, 6 months, $4.00; with Sunday... $5.00 
DAILY, 3 months, $2.00; with Sunday... $2.50 
DAILY, 1 month, without Sunday 75 
DAILY, 1 month, with Sunday.... -90 
SUNDAY EDITION ONLY, 1 year...... $2.00 
WEEKLY, per year, 75 cte., six months, 40 cts. 
Terms, cash in advance. 
Address THE NEW-YORK TIMES, 
TIMES BUILDING, 
Now-York City. 


famples sent free. 
—>___— 


NOTICES. 


Tae Times does not return rejected manu- 
ecripts. 

Tur Times will be sent to any address in 
Europe, postage included, for $1.50 per 
month. Zhe date printed on the wrapper of 
each paper denotes the time when the subscrip- 
tion expires, 

Tne Datty Times can be had in London at 
Low’s Exchange, 57 Charing Cross, Trafalgar 
square, 

The only up-town office of THE TIMES ta at 
1,269 Broadway, near Thirty-second Street. 
astindiiaiases 
TO READERS GOING OUT OF TOWN. 

Readers of Tue Times going out of town 
can hare the paper mailed to them for 90 
cents per month, and the address changed as 
ojten as desired. 

TO ADVERTISERS. 

Advertisements for publication in the Sun- 
day edition of Tux Timers must be handed in 
before 8 o'clock on Saturday evening. 

aectielieetmes 

During the campaign THe WEEKLY TIMES 
will be a ten-page paper, containing, in addi- 
tion to its usual features, such material as 
will be especially valuable to clubs and io in- 
dividuals who are prosecuting the work of the 
campaign. 

it will be supplied for 
until Nor. 9. 


C be Heto-Pork Times. 


Ox 


25 cents from now 











TEN PAGES. 
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NEW-YORK, MONDAY, JULY 11, 1892. 











The Weather Bureau report indicates for 
to-day, in this city, Jair, slightly warmer 
weather. 





Every Democratic member who believes 
in honest money and who wishes the suc- 
cess of his party in November will be in 
his seat in the House of Representatives 
Wednesday morning to vote against the 


Stewart Free-Coinage bill 





The raisin growers of San Joaquin 
County, Cal., have held a meeting and re- 
solved to ask the representative of their 
district in Congress to “‘use his influence” 
to procure the imposition of a tariff duty of 
2ly cents a pound on Zante currants, which 
are now admitted free of duty. The pro- 
posed duty would be equivalent to about 
70 per cent. ad valorem. ‘Those who ask 
for it are not satisfied with the increase of 
the duty on raisins from 2 cents to 21g 
McKinley act. It 


produce 


cents a pound in the 
is true that they 
Zante currants or currants of any kind, 
but their plea is that, if Zante currants 
should be barred out by a very high duty 
the people of this country would buy Cali- 
Their 
Congressman may ‘use his influence” to 
procure the imposition of the desired tax, 
but it will have very little weight. 


do not 


fornia raisins in place of them. 





One of our dispatches of yesterday morn- 
ing told a curious story about a projected 
journey of three prominent Republicans, 
trustworthy friends of Mr. HARRISON, to 
the hunting lodge in Scotland where Mr. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE is now to be found. 
These distinguished tourists were to induce 
Mr. CARNEGIE to “sign the scale.” It now 
seems very probable that they will remain 


at home. 








The rejection by the House of the report 
of the conference committee on the Navy 
bill isdisappointing to those who had hoped 
for judicious and liberal action at the pres- 
ent session in building up the new fleet. 
Had a large increase of the appropriations 
been called for, the matter would have 
been different; but the total increase in 
she report over the original House bill was 
only about $66,000, and none of this was 
caused by the provision for a battle ship 
which the conference committee agreed 
upon. The sole object sought to be at- 
tained was a timely authorization of the 
battle ship, so that its plans might be 
drawn up, bids for its construction re- 
ceived, and the contractawarded, Awhole 
year could be saved on this purely prelim- 
inary work, which requires no appropria- 
tion whatever, by adopting such a measure 
as the conference committee proposed. If 
the objection were that no such ship is 
needed, that should be an end of the mat- 
ter; but the House Naval Committee has 
itself spoken of nine additional battle ships 
as essential to our navel strength, It 


would, therefore, be a very moderate pro- 
vision to authorize one of them now. As 
to the objection that an authorization 
should not be given unless an appropria- 
tion is made, that does not come with 
good grace from a body that has adopted 
this very principle in the case of the River 
and Harbor bill. 
—_—_— 

There is not the slightest reason to ex- 
pect that any one of the Tariff bills passed 
by the House of Representatives will be 
acted on by the Senate, though Senator 
Vesr will make a formal attempt to bring 
the bill repealing the 
before that body. Mr. Hare of Maine 
will also try to raise a little more dis- 
cussion on his buncombe resolution, 
though the tragic occurrence at Home- 
stead has called attention to the effect of 
the tariff on wages in a manner that some- 
what discourages the Senator on this par- 
ticular point. Perhaps by the close of the 
week the Senate will come to a ‘realizing 
sense” of the intense relief it would give 
the country by going home. 








The Senate Military Committee has re- 
ported, with a favorable recommendation, 
the bill providing that appointments in 
staff corps shall be made from the line of 
the army. The principle of this measure is 
undoubtedly sound, and indeed it has of 
late years been the regular practice to 
make appointments in this way; but a 
mandatory rule is thought to be desirable. 
There are some staff departments to which 
the line would hardly aspire—they would 
not expect to be appointed as Chaplains or 
as Assistant Surgeons; but for the other 
numerous staff corps duties they are all the 
more competent from having served in the 
line, Promotions in times of peace are 
proverbially soslow that no chances to 
make them should be shut off by appoint- 
ments of civilians to places which might 
be as well or better filled by the selection 
of line officers. The latter have repeatedly 
demonstrated their entire fitness for duties 
in the Quartermaster’s and Subsistence 
Departments, for example, and the princi- 
ple is of broad application. To search for 
a candidate who shall have the rank and 
pay of Captain when there are plenty of 
Lieutenants of the line waiting for it, or 
of Majors when there are plenty of prom- 
inent Captains to be promoted, should not 
be allowed. Besides, itis an advantage to 
the service to have the officers of its staif 
corps familiar with line duties and needs, 








GOV. PATTISON ’S COURSE, 

It is announced from Harrisburg that 
Gov. Patrison has called out the entire 
militia force of Pennsylvania to restore 
the authority of the law in Homestead. 
This he has done after a careful and 
continuous study of all the facts in the 
case, as they have developed, after patient 
hearing given on Saturday night to a dele- 
gation from Homestead of which two mem- 
bers were representatives of the locked-out 
workmen, after consultation with the At- 
torney General, the Adjutant General, and 
the General commanding the militia, and 
especially after receiving the statement of 
the Sheriff of Allegheny County that he 
has, as required by law, and as enjoined by 
the Governor, exhausted all the resources 
at his command to re-establish general 
obedience to the law. The calmness, pru- 
dence, and faithful effort to avoid re- 
sort to the military power of the State, 
if possible, that have characterized Gov. 
PaTTISON’s conduct from the beginning 
give the greater weight to the decision that 
he now feels himself compelled to reach. 
And he has done wellin that when he saw 
that the time to act had come, he has re- 
solved to use no half-way measures, but to 
employ all the force of the Commonwealth. 
There will be far less likelihood of resist- 
ance. There will be far greater certainty 
that resistance, if offered, will be overcome 
promptly and with the least possible injury 
to those who offer it. 

There has been some confusion in the 
public mind as to the situation in Home- 
stead, and this, to a certain extent, has 
been artfully created. But the actual sit- 
uation is sufficiently clear. The locked- 
out workmen, having by force prevented 
the landing of the Pinkerton watchmen, 
have taken armed possession of the ap- 
proaches to the Carnegie works, and have 
openly declared that no one shall be al- 
lowed access to them whom they do not 
approve. Their representatives have as- 
serted, in their behalf, that the works 
are in the possession of the agents 
and employés of the owners, and that 
the possession is free and unmofested. 
Doubtless the workmen have been led to 
think that thisisadue observance of the 
requirements of the law, and that they are 
not illegally interfering with the rights of 
others or doing more to obtain what they 
believe to be their own rights than they 
have legal authority todo. But whoever 
has given them this advice has grievously 
misled them. They have, and can have, no 
right to prevent free access to the Carnegie 
works, and it is a great misfortune for them 
and forthe cause of organized labor that 
they have been persuaded to the contrary. 

They have now had ample time in which 
to reflect upon what they have done and 
what they may or ought todo. The action 
of the county authorities has not been 
what it should have been, but the delay 
permitted leaves the men no ground for any 
possible complaint. It is to be hoped that, 
when the decision of the Governor is an- 
nounced and they know beyond any 
doubt what must be the ultimate conse- 
quence of persistence, they will abandon 
their ground peaceably. But while this is 
to be hoped it cannot confidently be ex- 
pected. The whole country willawait with 
anxiety the developments of the next 


twenty-four hours. 
_ eR A ENTE 


THE SILVER BILL, 

On Wednesday, so far as can now be 
seen, there will be the beginning, and pos- 
sibly the end, of the contest over the Re- 
publican Senator Srewart’s free-coinage 
bill. Mr. BLanp’s Committee on Coinage 
has reported the bill favorably, without 


has decided to set apart Wednesday, and, 
if necessary, Thursday, for the disposition 
of the bill. But this does not shut off 





filibustering if it is decided to re- 


duties on wool: 





_ op Heio-Horh Times, Blonivaxp, 


sort to it. The silver men profess to 
be confident that if the bill can 
be brought to a vote, it will be passed. 
The opponents of the bill are equally con- 
fident that it cannot command a majority 
if brought to a vote. It will rest with them 
to decide whether it shall come toa vote 
ornot. They can prevent it by dilatory 
tactics, if they deem best. Nothing could 
prevent that but a closure rule from tho 
Committee on Rules, of which there is no 
probability. 

Meanwhile, it is well for the country to 
understand exactly what the Stewart bill 
is. The first step to such an understand- 
ing is to note what its friends believe it 
to be. This is to be learned from Mr, 
BLAND’s report. Mr. BLanp did not at first 
regard the measure with favor. He 
thought it stripped all the Treasury notes 
issued under the act of 1890 for the pur- 
chase of silver bullion of the legal-tender 
quality. For this reason he was unwilling 
to report the bill without amendment. 
He has either become convinced that 
that objection was ill founded, or 
he has consented to waive it. All he 
says about it is that the Treasury 
notes will be redeemable, in any case, 
under the present law, in standard dol- 
lars, and are, therefore, as good as the 
dollars. Thatis a very interesting point. 
It may be a very important point, and may 
require close attention in the future. At 
present itis not of any particular conse- 
quence, as it will affect no votes on this 
bill. 

But Mr. BLanp declares that by the 
terms of the Stewart bill, and by the force 
of the statutes to which it refers, silver, 
when deposited under it at the mints, will 
be paid for by the Government at its coin- 
age value in lawful money, just as gold is 
now. Here, then, is a clear and intelligible 
statement of what the bill was intended to 
do and what its author and its friends ex- 
pect that it will do if it become a law. 
This is what a vote for the bill will 
be given for, and every one who dis- 
approves of this is warranted and bound 
to vote against the bill. This ought to 
decide its fate. It ought to be impos- 
sible for a Democratic majority in the 
House of Representatives to sustain such a 
bill. If it be not impossible, then it will 
be extremely difficult to elect a Demo- 
cratic President or a Democratic House 
this year. We are happy to be able to be- 
lieve that no such wanton folly will be 
committed by the House. 








AS TO CERTAIN TARIFF DUTIES. 

We notice in the columns of some of our 
high-tariff contemporaries a change of 
opinion concerning the duties on certain 
products of iron and steel and the reduc- 
tions of wages made in the iron and steel 
industry. Heretofore, when any one has 
ventured to point out that such reductions 
have been made in spite of a taritf which 
was declared by the manufacturers to be 
satisfactory to themselves, and the object 
of which was said by Speaker REED and 
others to be that wages should be in- 
creased, our high-tariff friends have of- 
fered as an excuse certain reductions of 
duties in the iron and steel schedule. The 
Indianapolis Journal has repeatedly used 
this plea. But on the 7th inst. that paper 
said: 

“The Journal has previously called attention 
to the fact that the duties on the goods pro- 
duced at the Homestead mills were materially 
reduced by the MoKinley law, some of them at 
least 15 per cent. But the duties have nothing 
todo with the present trouble or the present 
prices. The prices have fallen because of home 
competition, as they have fallen in Europe. 
Comparatively little steel is imported, the aggre- 
gate value of iron and steel exports being 
larger than the imports.” 

We hope that the Journal will not forget 
this utterance. 

It is true that the duties on some of the 
products in the iron and steel schedule 
were reduced, butitis also true that the 
new duties are stillso high that they are 
prohibitory, as the old ones were. How 
has the reduction of the duty on steel rails 
from $17 to $13.44 per ton (not to $12, as 
the Journal says) affected the domestic 
industry? The new duty prevents the 
importation of rails, as the old one 
did. It does not permit foreign rails 
to be laid downin this city for less than 
$35, and the price of domestic rails, main- 
tained by a combination at a point far 
above competitive figures, is $30. The re- 
duction of the duty on structural shapes 
leaves a prohibitory rate in the statute. 
Beams have been selling for months ata 
price more than 30 per cent. lower than the 
price maintained so long by the Beam 
Trust, or at about $45 per ton. The duty 
is $20.16, and this is prohibitory. 

We have recently pointed out some facts 
relating to steel billets, upon the price of 
which the sliding scale of wages was based. 
The Worid said on the 7th inst. that the 
duty on such billets was reduced in the 
new tariff with the assent and approval of 
the manufacturers themselves, whose pur- 
pose was to cause a reduction in the selling 
price of billets through the agency of com- 
peting importations. But this is an error. 
The old duty on billets was 45 per cent. 
The price of billets free on board at Liver- 
poolis $20.65 per ton. The new duty on 
billets whose value does not exceed $22.40 
per ton is reported by the Treasury De- 
partment to be equivalent to 46.05 per 
cent., a duty higher than the old one, 
Again, it is clear that foreign *illets can- 
not be laid down in this city now, duty 
and freight charges paid, for less than 
$32 per ton. The price of domestic 
billets is now $23.50 at Pittsburg; it 
has recently been as low as $22.50, and 
has not exceeded $25 since Jan. Ll. 
The duty on billets, therefore, is clear- 
ly probibitory, and at present prices it 
is higher than the duty in the old law. 
Mr. McKINLEY did not deceive himself 
about these reduced but still prohibitory 
duties. Our high-tariff friends may re- 
member that he said in the House, when 
the conference report on the bill was pre- 





sented, in September, 1890: 
** Nothing has been done in the metal sched- 
ule that can result in loss of business or pres- 


: | tige, and nothing that can call fora rednetion 
amendment, and the Committee on Rules | 


of wages or a diminution of the number of 
workingmen employed.” 

It is desirable that the facts with respect | 
to the duties in the iron and steel schedule 
should be known generally, although they | 


are not to be considered now as affecting 
the question at issue in Homestead. That 
question is whether those who are admit- 
ted to be the rightful owners of a great 
quantity of valuable property shall be 
enabled by the authorities to take and re- 
tain possession of that property and to use 
it in lawful ways, and for that question 
the Governor of Pennsylvania, under the 
laws of the State, will provide an answer. 








THE TONE OF COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 

Speaking in defense of the Yale men, a 
journal of New-Haven took exception to 
certain remarks in this paper concerning 
the dodges, tricks, and inveracities, to put 
it mildly, which crop up at the annual 
University boatraces. One can sympathize 
with the feeling that prompted the New- 
Haven Palladium to defend the young 
champions of Yale and yet maintain that 
the ethics of intercollegiate athletics are 
far from what they should be and could be 
were the proper spirit fostered. 

It may be noted at the start that this 
journal did not single out Yale for strict- 
ure, and is quite willing to acknowledge 
that the victories so gloriously won at New- 
London were accompanied by less of the 
objectionable features than usual. But 
that they were absent; that the foolish 
and ugly practices of “spotting” the time 
of crews was in any way given up; that, by 
avoiding to row at stated hours and skulk- 
ing in unfrequented waters in order to 
bafile observation, the crews and their man- 
agers made absurd spectacles of them- 
selves, will hardly be denied. It cannot 
be said that the shady arts of the race 
track in giving out information to report- 
ers and others with intent to deceive were 
practiced as flagrantly as before. But to 
say that is to say of a man that on a given 
occasion he was not so ungentlemanly as 
usual, 

Far be it to even hint that as individuals 
any one of these gallant young fellows 
would do a contemptible thing ! Butitis 
certain that for a cause, or in order tomake 
their side win, men are always liable to 
say and do things they would blush for 
were they caught doing or saying them for 
their own advantage. And usually it is 
not the men who sit in the boat or hold the 
field who transgress, but their managers, 
backers, and orators, the enthusiasts who 
are working tooth and nail to have their 
boat or team win—and sometimes their 
betsripen on their own side! Now Yale 
has for many years won an astonishing 
series of victories in athletics, and it is in- 
evitable that, as winners, her teams and 
crews should sutter from criticism more 
than those of other colleges. But the fact 
that sheis a winner so often lays on her 
undergraduates the burden of maintaining 
a fine tone in athletics. Success in the 
physical line certainly lacks no element of 
popular applause. The heroes of football, 
baseball, the river, and the track are in 
many instances, without expense to them- 
selves, housed, fed, and clothed; they are 
regarded with envy and awe by lower 
classmen and with interest by their pro- 
fessors, and when they win, a city turns 
out to bring them, with music and torches, 
to those severe and cloistered shades where 
they are supposed to be studying the words 
of immortal writers of the past. The least 
one may ask of these pampered favorites is 
that they shall maintain as strict a code of 
honorable dealing for the honor of their 
university as if it were a ,private matter 
which referred to each athlete individu- 
ally. 

As a matter of fact, however, college 
athletes do not distinguish themselves for 
gentlemanly behavior. It may be that 
athletics in our colleges is of such recent 
growth that no traditions of right conduct 
have had time to grow up. It may be that 
the college world, so far as athletics is 
concerned, is not sufliciently cut off from 
the outer world, and the rude behavior of 
professionals is imitated by college boys. 
These suggestions are more agreeable to 
believe than the alternative, which would 
argue a general lack of high tone and gen- 
tlemanliness in our colleges, Certainly the 
unexampled growth of the older universi- 
ties works against the preservation of 
the amenities of life and makes it more 
difficult for a student to get a lib- 
eral education, in some senses of the 
term. For when the college community 
numbers thousands the professors, whose 
character and training might serve to 
take the crude edges otf of young barbar- 
ians, must exert less power. Numbers in- 
evitably prevent direct contact and ex- 
ample. But it is plain that, if the 
universities do not take off the roughness 
of youth and defective training at home, 
they fail in one of their most serious duties. 
If the majority of graduates are not gentle- 
men in the finer sense of that word, the 
parents of those youngmen have just cause 
for complaint, since it was largely for the 
purpose of giving their sons such finer 
shades of education that they have made 
sacrifices for them, instead of turning 
them into the world with a common-school 
education. 

There is no American university on which 
the burden of setting and holding to a high 
level of behavior in athletics rests more 
heavily than Yale. She draws more evenly 
from all the States of the Union, and, with 
the exception of West Point, receives in 
her freshman classes a larger quantity of 
raw material, Asshe adds to her laurels 
her classes grow, until now there seems no 
room to harbor the throng. Itis the time 
to strike steadily and strong for a lofty 
standard of action in the collegeitself and at 
the crowded spots where her athletes come 
under public criticism. We forbear to 
specify occasions on which her students 
have been so thoughtless as to act in ways 
that might easily be mistaken for much 
worse than unsportsmanlike behavior. 
we care to do is to call the attention of pro- 


fessors, of thoughtful undergraduates, and | 


of the gentlemen who interest themselves 
in the athletics of their foster-mother to 
the fact that the tone is still too low, and 


| that for Yale’s sake as well as for the sake 


of example it should be raised out of all 


likeness to professionalism. 
ETN LE ATA LE  LOCLIC LT COTEDES 
—M. Jacquot, the French Consul at Leipsic, who 
was arrested during a quarrel ata café in that city 
on Wednesday last, nas been recalled by Foreign 
Minister Ribot, the French Ambassador at Berlin 
having intimated that M. Jacquot’s conduct was 
holly improper. 


All | 


THE SOUTH WANTS CLEVELAND. 


—_—~.a—_—. 
IT WILL VOTE SOLIDLY FOR HIM— 
WEAVER AND HARRISON VERY WEAK. 


WASHINGTON, July 10.—Representative O’Fer- 
rall, (Dem., Va.,) Chairman of the House Elec- 
tions Committee, declares that the People’s 
Party cannot carry any Southern State this 
Fall. In an interview to-day, Mr. O’Ferrall 
said that, in his opinion, the Electoral votes of 
every Southern State would be cast for Cleve- 
land and Stevenson. 

“Harrison,” continued Col. O’Ferrall, “is the 
weakest candidate the Republicans could have 
nominated so far as the Southern States are 
concerned. In those States he is weak in his 
Own party except among the office holders. 

“Weaver can do less harm than almost any 
caudidate the Third Party could have putin 
the field,” he continued. “‘He is known to be 
@ wild and erratic man—everything by turns and 
nothing long—first a South-hating, South- 
damning Republican, then a Greenbacker, then 
a Knight of Labor, then a Democrat, then an 
Alliance man, and now a Third Partyite. He 
has exhausted the vocabulary in his denuncia- 
tion of the Southern people, and declared that 
those ‘ who were not shot or hanged aro again 
conspiring to get possession of the Government.’ 
He has denounced them as ‘a hungry, rebel- 
lious, man-hating, woman-selling gang,’ and as 
late as July 10, 1888, declared on the floor of 
the House of Representatives that ‘he had 
nothing to take back.’ 

“Do you think that self-respecting Southern 
meén oan now vote forsucha man?! Do you be- 
lieve that they are willing to throw their votes 
away upon such a candidate and endanger 
Democratic success and promote the chances of 
the passage of a Force Dill, which means riot 
and disorder and probably bloodshed and de- 
struction of the peace, happiness, welfare, 
and material interests of the South? As & 
Southern man, with Southern feelings and with 
Southern interests at heart, I do not believe it. 
There are many other things which will be pre- 
seuted during the canvass which will make the 
name of Weaver obnoxious in the South, and 
his support there will not be felt any more, in 
my judgment, than a fly on an ox’s horn.” 

“Then you think the Democratic ticket will 
carry every Southern State and win the ficht!”’ 

“T look forward to a grand national victory 
for Cleveland and Stevenson. The people have 
faithin Cleveland. They know, as some one ex- 
pressed it recently, that he 1s right in almost 
everything and honest in allthings. The causes 
which brought the great victory of 1890 still 
exist, and they will be felt even more in the re- 
sult in the coming election. The people want 
a taxes, relief from tinancial depression, 
fr strikes and labor troubles, from reckless 
appropriations, and from the menace of bayonet 
rule, and they intend to have it.”’ 





POLITICAL NOTES. 


—The Republican Senate, by passing the 
Stewart bill, has made its recordin favor of free 
coinage; now let the Democratic House place 
itselfin accord with the most general, honest, 
and sagacious public sentiment by halting that 
dangerous and unpopular measure. The Demo- 
crats have now the chance to make a record 
which will redound to their credit and strength- 
en their lines for the important contest of No- 
vember.—Philadelphia Ledger, (Ind.) 


—If there is anythingin numbers, in intelligent 
earnestness, in enthusiasm, the demonstration 
at Tremont Temple last evening foretells vic- 
tory. It is the beginning of the great move- 
ment which is to lift Massachusetts once and 
for all out of the ruts of Republicanism, of Mc- 
Kinleyisam, of Carnegieism, and make sure the 
position of the State on the great issues of the 
day.— Boston Post, (Dem.) 


—We congratulate Mr. Cleveland for his man- 
ly course in insisting that woman shall continue 
to occupy her more exalted sphere of mistress 
of the household, and shall not be compelled to 
descend to the level of polities, where she could 
do no good and her influence in her own spliere 
would be lessered.—Philadelphia Inquirer, 
(hep) 


—The effect of the McKinley tariff, so far as 
American labor is concerned, has given tle 
people quite enough of the experiment of “ re- 
vision by its friends.”” The time has now come 
when the tariff should be reformed by a party 
that belleves that the consumers have some 
rights that our legislators are bound to respect. 
—Atochester Herald, (Dem.) 


~The People’s Party in Kansas is strong 
enough numerically to elect ten Presidential 
Electora when their names are placed also upon 
the Democratic ticket. This is genbrally under- 
stood throughuut the State. Republicans are 
hoping to save a few Road Overseers.—ansas 
City Limes, (Dem.) 

—If the new party people were after an ex- 
perienced candidate ney got the man they 
wanted in Weaver. He has been running for 
something all his life.—Atlanta Journal, (Vem.) 


—The trouble with the People’s Party seems to 
be that it has nominated the wrong man on the 
wrong platform.— Boston Herald, (/nd.) 


—No statement is further from the truth than 
that the Force bill is a true friend of the black 
man.—iroy Press, (Dem.) 

NUGGETS. 
padienian 

—An expert in entomology—one who has 
studied files of all kinds for years—sends the fol- 
lowing interesting and valuable information— 
answering the question, “Where do the flies 
come from?” ina way that leaves nothing but 
the answer to be desired: ‘The cyclone makes 
the house fly, the blacksmith makes the tire fly, 
the carpenter makes the saw fly, the driver 
makes the horse fly, the grocer makes the sand 
fly, and the boarder makes the butter ily.”— 
Hochester Post-Express. 





—A good deal is being said by the papers of 
the ‘‘exodus” of the young “ Christian Endeav- 
orers”’ from their Western homes, but there is 
considerable difference between this exodus and 
some that the Lord’s people have known in 
times past. Excellent as the motives of the 
tourists may be, there is no suggestion of self- 
sacrifice or martyrdom about this trip to New- 
York.—indianapolis Journal, 


—A loud, rasping, and impatient voice rang 
out from the kitchen. It was the voice of the 
new cook. ‘Mrs. Billus!” ‘* Well, Mary?’”’ 


‘* You told me to bile the warter, mem, and I’ve 
been bilin’ it an hour and a half. I want to 
know if you think it’s done yet!’’—Uhicago 
Tribune. 


—Ex-Gov. Ames of Massachusetts, having been 
honored witha LL. D. degree by Brown Univer- 
sity, frankly admits that he doesn’t know why 
unless it is because he once studied a year in 
that institution. Perhaps it was because Massa- 
chusetts hasexalted Ames.— Philadelphia Times. 


—Jack—Who do you think is the greatest 
American humorist? Tom—I don’t know that I 
ever heard the name of the genius who first ap- 
plied the term ‘‘help”’ to the average domestic. 
—Brookiyn Life. 

—People who say they do not like flattery 


generally use liberal judgment in deviding what 
to consider merited praise.—Milwaukee Journal. 





MR. HARRISON'S EARLY RETURN. 


—_—»__—. 
EDUCATORS AT SARATOGA TO HEAR 
FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


SARATOGA, N. Y., July 10.—President Harr!i- 
son will arrive at Saratoga from Loon Lake 
Monday evening, and attend a reception to be 


given .f the National Educational Association, 
and will address the association at its opening 
meeting Tuesday morning. Many thousands of 
educators are in attendauce. ° 





Likely to Cost Harrison Votes. 

NEWARK, N. J., July 10.—The big new Post 
Office building which the Federal Government 
is erecting in this city is likely to cost the Ad- 
ministration some votes. As originally planned, 
Belleville stone was to be used largely in its con- 
struction, and as the stone is quarried in the 
Belleville section of the county, the quarrymen 
were expecting plenty of work for some time to 


come. Ithas just been announced that Illinois 
limestone is to be used in place of the Belleville 
rock, and the disappointed quarry men are shout- 
ing against Harrison and Keid for all they are 
worth, 

This is not the first change that has been made 
from the origina! plans to the detriment of local 
industry, and it is said that the new building | 
pay scarcely have a lovally representative blook 

nm it. 








Services at Ocean Grove. 

OCEAN Grove, July 10.—All the special serv- 
ices to-day were largely attended. At the young 
people's meeting, under the leadership of the 
Rev. C. H. Yatman, there was a particularly 
large attendance. The morning sermon in the | 
auditorium was preached by the Rev. Dr. Sainuel 


D. Paine, Chaplain in Chief of the Grand Army | 
of the Kepublic, late of St. Augustine, Fla. 
The first surf meeting of the season was held | 
to-day. In the evening a sermon was delivered | 
in the Auditorium by the Rev. George C. Stull 
! of Montana. 





NATIONAL PROHIBITION PARK. 


ADDRESSES TO LARGE AUDIENCES BY 
JOSEPH COOK AND OTHERS. 


Fully 5,000 persons visited the National Pro- 
hibition Park, at Port Richmond, 8. IL, yester- 
day. The great majority of them came to at- 
tend the services and lectures held in the 
morning, afternoon, and evening, but many 
young people spent the afternoon in the groves 
of the park, and one crowd of a dozen young 
men was busily engaged in pitching pennies. 

The new electric railway from the railroad to 
the park was run regularly, but the cars were 


not on hand to carry the crowds away when the 
meetings were disinissed, nor was a sufficient 
number of cara provided when they did arrive. 

Fully 1,500 people assembled in the great 
auditorium in the morning to hear Joseph Cook 
of Boston. As aprelude to his sermon he made 
by special requesta talk on municipal govern- 
ment. The subject of the sermon was “ The 
Duty of the Clergy of the New-: ork Churches 
Toward the Suppression of Crime.” 

At the afternoon session A. G. Wolfenbarger 
of Nebraska made an address upon the duty of 
the Christian toward the liquor tratiic. He said 
the church was “ resoluting’”’ one way and vote 
ing another. Praying for the suppression of 
the liquor traffic and voting with the saloon- 
keeper. If the Christian people were only 
united they could force any party to accede to 
their demands. 

Prof. Dickie, Chairman of the National Pro- 
hibition Committee, was asked to explain a 
statement attributed to him, that it was im- 
material to the Prohibitlon Party whether a 
man was atotal abstainer or not. What was 
material was that he vote the Prohibition 
ticket. 

Prof. Dickie said that the Probibition Party 
is nota temperance society, nor is it a Chris- 
tian organization. While the great majority 
of the party were total abstainers, and as 
Christians were striving for the moral advance- 
ment of the Nation, every one knew or should 
know that as apolitical party they were try- 
ing to gather a sulfticient number of votes about 
their standard to control the Government of 
the country, and would not drive a man from 
the ballot box because his breath smelled of 
whisky. 





WISHES IGNORED, 


—_—__—-__-_—- 
THE VIRGINIA LEADER NOT ON THE RE.- 
PUBLICAN MANAGING COMMITTEE, 


RICHMOND, Va, July 10.—Some of Gen. Ma- 
hone’s political hustlers are somewhat disap- 
pointed that he was not named as one of 
the members of the Republican National 
Executive Committee. In order to keep 


the old boss in touch with national leaders, 
a strong effort was made to secure one of 
these places for Mahone, and at one time 
those who were working in that behalf thought 
their efforts would be successful. 

Letters were written by well-known Virginia 
Republicans to Mr. Campbell and Secretary 
Carter of the National Committee urging the 
General's appointment. These letter writers 
not only explained their favorite’s great po- 
litical experience, but probably intimated that 
his selection wuuld greatly strengthen the party 
in this State. Theday before Mr. Campbell an- 
nounced the names of the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Comuinittee, one of Mahone’s lieuten- 
ants here addressed a letter to the Secretary of 
the General Committee pressing his leader for 
appointment. 

Mahone will probably be a candidate for Con- 
gress in the fourth District of thia State. 

= See 
ART NOTES. 
eingienteliguaiaaian 

Anovel venture in quarterly reviews, andone 
with a somewhat amateurish pre-Raphaelite 
twang, isthe Knight krrant, * being a Magazine 
of Appreciation, printed for the Proprietors at 
the Lk lzevir Press, Boston, A. DL. MDCCCXCIL” 
The cover, designed by Mr. B. G. Goodhue, shows 
the knight errant on his horse marching into a 
swamp where skulls, serpents, and tortoises 
dwell. The style of the design may be called 
early Nuremberg as popularized by Walter 
Crane. A figure by Luini in photogravure 
as frontispiece, decorative initials and 
tail-pieces, wide margins of rough-faeed 
paper, and large type carry out the look 
of English Renascence. For text there are 
verses by the Misses Guiney and Lee and Mr. 
Herbert E. Clarke; a fragment from a pessi- 
mistic view of American art, by Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton; atribute to Mr. Howard Pyle by 
Brander Matthews; papers by Bliss Carman, 
Ralph Adams Cram, and B. G. Goodhue, and 
some criticism of books by Fred Holland Day. 
Such a quarterly is necessarily addressed to a 
very limited audience, but the object it seeks is 
worthy of all praise. Its purpose is to stand for 
the higher emotions and cherish the romantic 
and the idealin this workaday world. ‘The sor- 
did facts thatthe Knight Errant costs $3 a year, 
and is limited for the first twelvemonth to 500 
copies are confessed rather than obtruded be- 
low the table of contents on the inner cover. 
Number One is @ generous quarto of thirty-two 
pages. 

The Art Students’ League has already is- 
sued circulars noting the fact that the classes 
will meet next October, notin West Twenty- 
third Street, but in the apartments arranged ex- 
pressly for the league inthe new building of 
the Fine Arte Society, 215 West Fifty-seventh 
Street. A prize called the Russell-Rothachild 
will be awarded in May of 1893. The President 
ofthe Board of Controlforthe coming year, 
elected as usual by the artists who form the 
league, is Mr. Joe Evans. Miss Emily Slade 
and Mr. George W. Breck are Vice Presidents, 
aud Miss Caroline (© Peddie and Mr. 
George E. Errington are Secretaries. The 
league retains the services of Mr. Augustus 
St. Gaudens for sculpture and in other depart- 
ments the following artists as teachers: J. 
Carroll Beckwith, <:eorge De Forest Brush, 
William M. Chase, Kenyon Cox, Frank Vincent 
Du Mond, H. Siddons Mowbray, J. H. Twacht- 
man, and J. Aiden Weir. The fees for tuition in 
allclasses are very moderate. Director of the 
schools is Horace Bradley, and Curator, D. R. 
Whithead. The league has done much for 
American painting since its foundation in 1875, 
and in its new quarters will in all likelihood 
exert a still wider influence. 

—The fourth part of the publication called 
“ Figaro—Salon, 1392,” contains Boussod-Vala- 
don photogravures after paintings by four 
Americans—viz., Whistler, Sargent, Dannat, 
and Marcius Simons. The first is represented 
by his portrait of Lady Meux, a harmony in 
gray and rose; the second by his portrait of 
Carmencita; Dannat appears with his “ Spanish 
Wowen,” and Simons with ‘‘My Kingdom is 
Not of This World.’ 

—During the coming Autumn and Winter a 
course of modeling will be given by a sculptor 
in the schools of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, while Mr. Edward Kobinson will deliver a 
dozen lessons on the history of Greek art. Six 
free scholarships will be awarded to pupils who 
need help and who have done Satisfactory work 
for six months in the school. Pupils are ex- 
pected to leave at the school a drawing for every 
year of tuition. 

—An art academy is to be established in Kan- 
sas City by a triumvirate named Willett, Weber 
& Doering. Herr Adolf Doering is a member of 
the Artists’ Club of Berlin, and makes animals 
his specialty. His parents are German-Ameri- 
cans, but he was born in Germany. Some of his 
drawings of animals have been bought by the 
Century Company. He is at work on a tiger 
painting called “ Death of the Man-Kater,”’ 

—The Bourse of Philadelphia has advertised 
for plans for a new building, but the architects 
of that city object to the provisions of the circu- 
lar in two respects, firat as regards a Superin- 
tendent of Construction, and next as regards 
the compensation of architects. They want 
more than 242 percent. All but six of the local 
architects have signed a protest. 

—The magnificent marine with a wrecked ves- 
selshown at Chicago and attributed to J. F. 
Millet turns out to be a picture by the English- 
man Clarkson Stanfield. If it had not been for 
the price paid for ** The Angelus,’’ the owner 
of that marine would never have hit on Millet, 
nor the connoisseurs of Chicago upheld his ridic- 
ulous assertion. 

—Mr. Ezekiel, the Virginian sculptor, has fin- 
ished in Rome the colossal statue of Columbus, 
ordered fer the World's Fair. It represents the 
sailor-mystic as a man of powerful frame and 
in the flower of his age. 

—Orion Frazee of Atlanta has modeled a min- 
iature bust of the late Henry Grady, and dis- 
poses of duplicates. The orator wears a soft 
felt hat well over his brow, and the collar of his 
coat is turned up. 


MAHONE’S 





Shot Dead in His Buggy. 
LITTLE Rock, Ark., July 10.—Particulars of 
the killing of J. A. Arnold by Isaac McElroy, 
near Peru, Ark., reached this city this morning. 


Peru is in Lawrence County, forty miles from a 
railway station, The two men were riding 
home together froma country village aud got 
into a quarrel, On reaching home McElroy 


jumped out of the buggy, went in the house 


ens got his gun and shot Arnold dead in the 
ugey-. 

They were prominent citizens of Lawrence 
County. 





Lost His Life for a Child’s, 

Dominico Pala, an Italian, was killed by the 
east-bound train on the Long Island Kailroad 
due at East Williston, L. L, at 7:20 Saturday 
night. Pala saw a three-year-old child standing 
in the centre of the track as the train ap- 
proached and rushed toward the ohild and 
threw it to one side. Befvre he could get off the 
track himself the locomotive struck him and 
fractured his skull. He died a few minutes 
alterward. 





Christian Endeavor Extra, 

The only full report of the four days’ conven- 
tion of the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor, held in Madison Square Garden, will 
be issued in one complete number by Tuk NEw- 


| YorK Times this Monday morning. 


It will be entitled the “Christian Endeavor 
Extra.” It should be piaced in the possession 
of every society throughout the country. 





OCCULTATION OF MARS, 


——~—.—--- 
A BEAUTIFUL ASTRONOMICAL EVENT TO 
OCCUR ON MONDAY EVENING. 


From the Providence Journal. 

A beautiful astronomical phenomenon will 
oceur Monday night, July 11, which will be vis- 
ible throughout the eastern part of the United 
States. An occultation of the planet Mars by 
the moon takes place under very favorable cir- 
cumstances. The first contact of the moon’s 
sastern limb with Mars occurs at 11 hours 20 
minutes, 75th meridian time. The last contact 


with the moon’s western dark limb will occur at 
12 hours and 22 minntes, same time. Duration, 
one hour and two minutes. 

At the time of this oceultation, Mars will be 
nearly at its least distance from the earth, or 
about 35,000,000 miles in round numbers. The 
very nearest approach at this opposition will oc- 
cur on Aug. 7, when two planets will approach 
each other as near as 34,820,000 miles, supposing 
the mean distance of the earth from the sun to 
be 92,000,000 miles, which is in all probability 
very near the truth. Under the most favorable 
circumstances the earth and Mars Gan never 
approach each other nearer than 33,000,000 
miles. 

The present opposition which occurs on Aug. 
3 is the most tavorable one that has occurred 
since September, 1877. The one of September, 
1877, was a little more favorable than the 
present one will be, beeause it occurred when 
the planet was a little nearer its perihelion. 
An August or a September opposition is much 
more favorable than a February or a March op- 
position, because they appear near the peri- 
helion point of Mars’s orbit. For instance, the 
longitude (heliocentric) of the perihelion of 
Mars’s orbit is 333° from the first point of Aries. 
Every year the earth has this same longitude 
on Aug. 24. Now, if Mars has the same longi- 
tude it will bring the two planets on the same 
side of the sun, and at nearly their least dis- 
tances from each other. 

The opposition of August comes nearer ful- 
filling these conditions than any other which 
will occur until the year 1909. Every oppo- 
sition following the one of next month will 
occur under less favorable conditions until 
the one of February 1901 is reached, which 
will ocour under the least favorable circum- 
stances possible. Atthis opposition Mars will 
be distant from us somewhat over 60,000,000 
mniles instead of 35,000,000 miles as at present. 
The opposition will occur near 153° of longi- 
tude, (near the aphelion point,) or about 180° 
distant from the present one. 

Every opposition succeeding this one will 
gerow more favorable again until the one of 1909 
is reached, when the planet will be once more 
favorably situated as at present. 

Itis of the greatest importance that Mars 
should be carefully observed during the latter 
partof July and during August and September. 
The planet will be nearest to the earth, so that 
its satellites will be easily seen in good tele- 
scopes. The only thing unfavorable will be the 
planet’s great southern declination. During 
mostof the month of August it will be situated 
in about 25° south declination, which will only 
bring it about 23° above oursouthern horizon in 
this latitude, even when on the meridian. To all 
observers provided with good telescopes good 
work can be done by measuring the positions 
and distances of the small stars in thesametield 
of view with Mars. Good observations of this 
kind will add greatly to our knowledge of the 
parallax and distance of Mars from tho earth, 
a is usedin determining our distance from 
the sun. 


a 
LABOUCHERE ON ORANGEMEN. 
seal lletacs 
HIS ADVICE TO ULSTER—WHO DRINKS 
NO WHISKY PAYS NO TAX. 


From London Truth. 

So the Orange orgie is over! In order to get 
it into swing a guarantee fund of £17,000 had 
to be formed, and I make no doubt that many 
Orangemen in Ulster are the richer for the 
tomfoolery. “‘ Point d@’argent, point de Suisses.” 
Witnout the fund there would probably have 
been no orgie. Lord Salisbury’s advice to fight 
seems to have been ignored, and the valorous 
Orangemen contented themselves with an- 


nouncing that ‘if an Irish Parliament were es- 
tablished” they would pay no taxes and send 
no representatives to it. 

If they do not care to vote, this will save a 
good deal of trouble, for the Nationalists, who 
are nearly as numerous as the Protestants in 
Ulster, will send their men to the Irish Parlia- 
ment without any contested elections. As for 
the no-tax cry, ® great many people would pre- 
fer to pay no taxes. They pay because they are 
fined if they do not. I have, therefore, no fear 
thata wholesome consideration of the cost of 
refusal will exercise a very calming effect on 
this “ plan of campaign,” which is obviously a 
feeble copy of the “no-rent” manifesto. The 
principal tax paid by Irishmen is that which is 
levied on spirituous liquors. If they really wish 
to prove their devotion to their cause, I would 
suggest to them 4 soleinn league and covenant 
not to drink whisky. 

As for their grievance, it simply means that 
they object to be deprived of the ascendency 
which, under the guise of religion, they have for 
countless years imposed on the majority of 
their countrymen. That ascendency led tothe 
Vilest laws being passed against the Irish Catho- 
lics. Oneof the advantages of home rule is 
that it will deal a death blow to the most de- 
testable system of religious inequality with 
which ever land was cursed. 

The howlings of Orangemen must not be mis- 
taken for the voice even of that small portion 
of Ulster where Protestants outnumber Cuath- 
olics. A very large number of the former are 
Home Rulers, and regard with indignation this 
attempt on the part of Lord Salisbury and 
bogus Orange delegates to stir up religious ani- 
mosities. Mr. Gladstone has denied that he 
ever called Ulstermen ‘‘knaves or fools,’ and 
yet, notwithstanding this denial, the statement 
was repeated again and again by the speakers 
who took part in the Belfast orgie. I should 
say thatit would be more correct to say that 
most of them are knaves and deem Englishmen 


fools. 
stiiiantaseanemnailindiatiilaetiaticatiisaas 


EXPLOSION IN A GROCERY. 
a 
TWO OF THE VICTIMS IN DANGER OF 
LOSING THEIR LIVES, 


PeorIA, IL, July 10.—The grocery store of 
George Williams, at the corner of Adams and 
South Streets, was the scene of a terrific explo- 
sion last night, in which a dozen persons were 
injured, two of whom may die. 

The building was well fliled with customers, 
when, without warning, there was an explosion 
ot several barrels of gasoline stored in tha 
cellar. Every one in the store at the time was 
thrown down and some of them were rendered 
unconscious. Joseph Rising was hurled through 
@ glass door and his throat and breast are cutin 
a shocking manner. Mrs. Davis, who was stand- 
ing in the centre of the place, was thrown outof 
the front door, and her injuries are considered 
fatal. Twoof the clerks were rendered uncon- 
scious and were rescued from the burning build- 
ing by the firemen. 

The flames spread with great rapidity and 
there was the utmost difficulty in getting all the 
injured ones from the building in time to save 
their lives. The financial lossissmall. What 
caused the explosion has not been ascertained, 

a 
Chickens Banished, from Asbury Park. 

ASBURY Park, N. J., July 10.—The 1,200 or 
1,500 domestic fowls which go nightly to roost 
in this town must leave. The edict of the Board 
of Health has gone forth that the borough 
chicken must cease to be. 

The Health Board has been receiving com- 
plaints fora long time past. There are people 
who never tire of cominginand telling Clerk 
Randolph Ross that Mrs. Jones’s roostersings an 
excruciating strain under their windows each 
morning, or that Mr. Robinson’s hens scratch 
their front flower beds up. President Penny- 
packer concluded thatthe easiest way out of 
the ditticulty was to abate the nuisance at once 
and for all. 

This decision was taken at the meeting of the 
Health Board on Tuesday night, and Assistant 
Health Inspector Lippincott served on the forty 
keepers of hens in town a notice requesting thag§ 
all fow)s be removed from their premises within 
three days. 

Boarding-house keepers who have favored 
their guests with an unvarying round of beef 
and veal will for once satiate thelr guests with 
chicken. 





Anti-Option Bill Prospects, 

WASHINGTON, July 10.—Senator Washburn 
(Rep., Minn.,) will address the Senate on the 
Anti-Option bill to-morrow if nothing happens 
to prevent. 

He expressed the opinion to-night that the 
bill would go tothe Presidentinside of ten days, 
and that the President would not veto it. “If 


it_is not legal.” he said, “the Supreme Court 
will find it out.” 





Six Killed at West Berkeley. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal, July 10.—The powder 
explosion at West Berkeley yesterday proved to 
be not nearly so disastrous as regards loss of 
life as was at first supposed. Six lives are now 
kuown to have been lost—three white men and 
three Chinamen. 

The damage to the powder and chemical 
gene fe coemnntes at over $200,000, and prob- 
ably $25, more damage was done in 
city and Oakland. - be 





Adulteration of Crude Bubber, 
From the Rio News. 
Adulterated rubber is the latest discovery. 
Some of the Amazon rubber gatherers have dis- 
covered a process of mixing dry farinha (man- 


dioca flour) witn the milk of bber 
after whioh it is amoked and dried by the usual 





FORCING THE SILVER FIGHT 


—_—~—_—_——- 


FATE OF THE FREE-COINAGE BILL 
SOON TO BE DECIDED. 


THE FINAL STRUGGLE TO BEGIN WED- 
NESDAY—SOUND-MONEY MEN PRE- 
PARING A STATEMENT—DEFEAT OF 
THE BILL EXPECTED BY THEM. 


WASHINGTON, July 10.—There seems to be lit- 
Ue doubt that the fate of the Stewart silver bill 
will be decided this Week. The bill has been 
favorably reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, and 
is now on the calendar, The Committee on 
Rules has decided to bring in this resolution 
Wednesdays: 

“That immediately upon the adoption of this reso- 
Iution the House proceed to the cunsideration of 
Sepate bill No. 61, (the Free-Coinage vill,; and if 
Bei Dill shall not be dispused of on said day, then 
the consideration thereof shall be continued during 
the next legislative day.” 

On Wednesday, then, the final struggle over 
this dangerous measure will begin. Every 
member of the House who favors sound money 
ought to be in his place when the resolution is 
reported by the Committee on Kules. There 
are many absentees at present. Mr. Stahl- 


necker (Dem.) of the Fourteenth New-York 
District is one of these. The anti-free-silver 
Democrats are worrying to-night over the pos- 
sivility that Lis absenve will be prolonged until 
the fight is over. They would be pleased to seo 
him in the House Weunesday morning. 

The resolution which the Committee on Rules 
will submit to the House is not @ closure rule. 
it does not indicate when the vote shall be 
taken, nor does it tix a time for the closing of 
debate. Members of the Comwittce ou Kules 
say that, unless a majority of the members of 
the House demand a rule of this kind, one will 
bot be submitted. If the silver men possess the 
strength they claim to have, the resolution 
which is to be reported will give them all the 
latitude they require. he words ‘the next 
legislative day,’’ in the resolution, mean that 
the legislative day may be prolonged tor an in- 
detinite period if the friends of the bill are in 
numbers sufficient to prevent an adjournment. 

Gen. Tracey of Albany, who beads the sound- 
money Democrats in the House, is confident 
that the bill will be beaten. He does not be- 
lieve that it will reach a final vote. 

The minority members or the Committee on 
Coinage, cousisting of Representatives Tracey, 
Williams, (Dem., Mass.,) Johuson, (Rep., N. D.,) 
Taylor, (Kep., [1L,) and C, W. Stone, (Kep., 
Penn.,) {held a conference this afternoon, and 
Mr. Stone submitted a rough draft of a report 
to be sutanitted to the House to-morrow. It 
was thoroughly discussed, and to-night Mr. 
Stone is revising itso thatit may go to the 
printer early in the morning. It willbe quite 
iong and will embody the views of the minority 

concerning the Stewart bill and the effect it 
would have upon the country if enacted into as 
law. 

The chief points of objection which the re- 
port will urge against the bill are, that it is 
exceedingly crude and clumsy in its structure 
and uncertain in its effects; that the repeal of 
the law of 1890 carries with it the discrediting 
of $100,000,000 of Treasury notes outstand- 
ing; that though the notes will still be receiv- 
abie for customs and dues to the Government, 
the desire of the people to getrid of these, (as 
evidenced by the fact that nearly one-half 
of the customs dues collected at New- 
York last month were paid in such 
notes,) will lead to a rapid contrac- 
tion of the currency; that there is no 
bullion in the Treasury answering the descrip- 
tion of that purchased with silver or coin cer- 
tificates; and that the passage of the bill will 
destroy the hope of any practical results from 
the proposed international monetary confer- 
ence. 

Mr. Williams of Massachusetts shares the 
opinion of Gen. Tracey that the bill will be de- 
feated. He does not believe that the majority 
of the sound-money men will be much less than 
twenty-five. To-night he said he did not believe 
that the bill would come to a straight vote, his 
idea being that it would receive its death-blow 
either on a motion to recommit the resolution of 
the Committee on Rules or on a motion to re- 
commit the bill. He takes the ground that 
the auti-free coinage Republicans will stand by 
the sound-money Democrats. 

“On this particular point there appears to be a 
decided difference of opinion. Those who pro- 
fess to know the views of the anti-silver Repub- 
licans say they will oppose the bill on a direct 
vote only, and that in the preliminary struggle 
Gen. Tracey and his friends will have to rely 
upon their own resources. This has been the 
attitude of the Republicans thus far. The pass- 
age of the bill by the House, in the face of the 
financial plank of the Democratic platform, 
would, they argue, be a heavy blow at the Dem- 
ocratic nominee for President. 

Mr. Williams takes the ground that the Re- 
publicans would gain no political advantage by 
withholding their aid to the anti-silver Demo- 

rats at the outset of the struggle. He declares 
emphatically that only by aciosurerule can a 
vote on the bill be forced. If the preliminary 
motion, such as one to recommit, is not carried 
by the sound-money forces, then ftilbustering 
may be looked for. There are enough support- 

ers ofgGen. Tracey in the House to bring about 
roll calla without number. It is believed that 
the silver men will surrender if the resolution is 
not adopted Wednesday. 


—_——_=——__—_— 


MUCH WORK FOR 


MATTERS WHICH ARE PRESSING 
ATTENTION DURING THE WEEK. 


WASHINGTON, July 10.—Five of the annual 
appropriation bills have received the signatures 
of the Speaker and the Vice President and now 
await only the signature of the President to be- 
come laws. They are the Agricultural, the 
River and Harbor, the Indian, the Post Office, 
and the Pension Appropriation bills. 

Six of them are still in conference,or with the 
conference reports unacted on. They are the 
Army, the Diplomatic and Consular, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Military Academy, the 
Wavaland the Legislative Appropriation bills. 
The conference report on the Military Academy 


bill has been agreed to in the Senate, but has 
not yet been reported in the House. 

The conference report on the Naval bill has 
been twice rejected in the House, the trouble 
being over the Senate amendments authorizing 
the construction of one line-of-battle ship and 
appropriating $50,000 for the proposed inter- 
national naval review in New-York Harbor and 
Hampton Koads in celebration of the discovery 
of America. The stumbling block in the Legis- 
lative bill is the Utah Commission, and that on 
the District bill is the provision as to the Grand 
Army annual encampment. 

The Sundry Civil Appropriation bill has been 
two days before the Senate, and all but afew 
pages were disposed of when the Senate 
adjourned yesterday. The new section recom- 
mended by the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, directing the coinage of 10,000,000 
souvenir half dollars in aid of the Columbian 
3x position at Chicago, was the point in the bill 
where progress was blockaded. It will come up 
again to-morrow, and will be further discussed 
nnd voted upon, as well as Mr. Quay’s amend- 
ment requiring the exposition to be closed on 

undays. The committee amendments will then 
_ all been acted upon, and the bill will be 
open to general amendment. This phase of it 
may occupy another day, but an effort will be 
made to pass the bill before the Senate adjourns. 

When this bill shall have passed the Senate, 
the Fortifications bill, which is bow on the cal- 
endar, will be taken up for action; and, after 
that, the General Deficiency bill, which is still 
in the hands of the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations. And this will be the last of the creat 
annual appropriation bills. Ifthey are not all 
in the hands of the President before Friday 
next, (a very unlikely event,) Congress will have 
to pass another joint resolution extending the 
appropriations of last year for such branches of 
the service as remain unprovided for. 

There is no probability that any of the tariff 
measures which have passed the House will get 
before the Senate this session. The Finance 
Committee, to which they have all been referred, 
ls of opinion that, if one of them were to be re- 

orted, the reporting of others would be urged; 
Rnd as that would prolong the seasion in- 

jlefinitely, the committee is averse to taking any 
Action in the matter. The subject of tariil, how- 
ver, Will probably be heard from again in the 
enate, either on the resolutiion of Mr. Hale 

Rep., Me.,) as to the comparison between the 

epublican policy of “protection” and the 
Democratic policy of “ tariff for revenue only,” 
pr on thatof Mr. Vest (Dem., Mo.,) directing the 
Finance Committee to report back the House 
bill putting wool on the free list. 

The resolution for an investigation of the 
a contlict will probablv be reported 

ack to-morrow from the Committee on Con- 
tingent Expenses, and may provoke another 
such debate as took place on Thursday last. The 
Anti-Option bill and the biil for the transfer of 
the Revenue Marine Service to the Navy De- 
opened are both to be brought up on Monday, 


CONGRESS. 


FOR 


f not crowded out (as they are likely to be) by 
the Sundry Civil bill and a debate on the Home- 
atead resolutions. Mr. Washburn (Kep.. Minn.,) 
will, at all events, seek the floor in order to 
address the Senate on the Anti-Option bill, as 
he has given notice of his intention to do, even 
though he may make no effort to bring up the 
bill then for action. i 

Mr. Butler (Dem., & C.,) has given notice of 
his purpose to try and get action on the Rev- 
enue Marine bill on Monday. ‘The real “un- 
finished business ’"—the bill for the development 
and encouragement of silk culture in the United 

States—bids iair to remain ‘‘untinished’’ when 
the Vice President's gavels sounds the knell of 
the first session of the Filty-second Congress, 

To-morrow is District of Columbia day in the 

House, and the committee having charge of its 
aflairs will consume the day unless conference 
reports interfere with it. Action on conference 
reports and debate on Senate amendments to 
the Appropriation bills may be expected to oc- 
cupy Seosten’s session aud any succeeding 
aay of the week not absorbed by the silver con- 


WATCHING THE STATE'S GAME, 


——{—— 
DEER DIED OF STARVATION LAST WIN- 
TER—WORK OF THE INSPECTORS, 


ALBANY, July 10.—Reports received by the 
State Commissioners of Game and Fisheries 
from their Inspectors, covering the month of 
June, are all in.. From them is gathered this 
information: 

Robert Brown, in the First District, went 
over 639 miles of territory in his district; Wil- 
lett Kidd, in the Second, 1,453 miles; James Mc- 


Millen, in the Sixteenth, 250 miles, and 
Ephraim Burnside, in the Eighteenth, 70 miles, 
They failed to discover any violators or viola- 
tions of law. 

Inspector Kenwell of the Fourth District, 
who reports that he covered 764 miles in his 
travels, looking for violators, and found pone, 
gives this interesting piece of news: 

“1 find in certain {ocalities that deer died 
last Winter from no other cause than the want 
ofiood. This was especially so inthe Moose 
River district, for I found all the underbrush 
eaten up, there being more deer there than feed. [ 
saw on June 24, while crossing Beaver Lake, 
between 11 and 12 o’clock, forenoon, eighteen 
deer, all in sight at once, feeding. Amos Rob- 
inson tells me that on and around Mount 
Seward all the feed is exhausted, and the con- 
dition is much the same as at Moose River.” 

ividently there is no love lost between the 
Inspectors and the lawyers. This is shownina 
note attacked to Inspector Henry C. Carr’s re- 
port of his workin the Twelfth District. He 
covered 1,120 miles and destroyed nets valued 
at $360. The note reads: “Am having quite a 
little trouble to get my actions under way. The 
attorneys are afraid of the pay. Of course they 
are in the habit of getting all, and a divide is 
something new to them.” 

Byron Cameron, Fifth District, in 378 miles 
covered sucveeded in extracting a fine of $20 
from H. B. Franklin for trout taken out of sea- 
son. John Hunkinsof the Sixth District went 
over 476 miles. He recovered #50 from two 
men having venison in their possession. In the 
Seventh District George Moyer went over 504 
miles, and destroyed nets and lines to the value 
of $1,575. James Frank was arrested in the 
Eight District by Inspector Thomas Bradley for 
Killiug trout with dynamite. His trial 1s to 
come off this mouth. Mr. Bradley’s pedestrian- 
ism amounted to 777 miles. 

Sherman F. Snyder, in the Ninth District, 
went over 463 miles, and succeeded in effecting 
several arrests for illegal fishing. John 8. De- 
brate paid a fine of $50. Harrison Hawn, in the 
Tenth District, went over 650 miles, and de- 
stroyed #185 worth of nets found in Oreida 
Lake. The recoveries in the Thirteenth District 
were $295. John Sheridan, the Inspector, went 
over 940 miles. 

The nets destroyed in the Fourteenth District 

by Inspector George M. Schwartz were valued 
at $201. Mr. Schwartz is credited with 862 
miles. In actlons by Inspector Charles Ripson, 
in the Fifteelith District, the State recovered 
$310 from William Babcock and Robert Laugh- 
lin for netting trout in Keuka Lake. From 
other parties $35 was recovered for illegal fish- 
ing, and nets seized and destroyed amounted to 
$111. Mr. Ripson went over 468 miles. 
Charles H. Barber went over 450 miles in the 
Seventeenth District, recovered $60 from illegal 
fishermen, and seized and destroyed $145 worth 
of nets. Cameron Cotton of the Nineteenth 
District destroyed $50 worth of nets found in 
Sodus Bay. He is credited with 548 miles of 
territory. Special Protector Charles C. Clarke 
of Pulaski burned $200 worth of contraband 
nets he found. Matthew Kennedy of the Third 
District went over 922 miles and destroyed 
seine nets at Troy valued at $60. 


——E 
ASKED HIM TO WAIT FOR THE CUP. 
a 
THE CZAR WANTED TO DETAIN THE 
STEAMER A FEW WEEKS, 


From the Philadelphia Times. 
The Mayor's office was well filled on the occa- 
sion of the formal presentation to Capt. R. W. 


Bargent of the cup sent to him by the Czar of 
Russia as an acknowledgment of his services in 
taking the tirst relief cargo to the starving people 
of that empire. The room was decorated with 
the flags which had floated from the relief ship 
and the big streamer bearing the words “ City 
of Philadelphia’ hung above the Mayor's desk, 
on which stood the beautifully-enameled gold 
goblet. 

Nearly every one who has been active in the 
work of relict was present, and the big audience 
chamber was crowded to the doors. Mayor 
Stuart satat his desk, while to his right was 
Capt. Sargent, stouter and more deeply sun- 
burned thanever. Afterthe Mayor had stated 
the purpose of the meeting and Robert M. Mc- 
Wade hadread the letters accompanying the 
goblet, ex-Minister Charles Emory Smith was 
introduced, and, after speaking of the situation 
in Russia, paid Capt. Sargent some very high 
compliments, and spoke in glowing terms of 
the generosity of the people who contributed so 
largely to the relief of starving humanity. Con- 
cluding, he turned to the Captain, and said: 

‘‘Itis your rare good fortune, Capt. Sargent, 
that youhad sucha share in this good work 
that a special mark of distinction comes to you, 
I bid you receive this goblet as an evidence of 
the fidelity with which you discharged your 
duty. [bid you receive it as asouvenir and 
recognition of a great humane and historic act, 
which willever redound to the credit of this 
city, and in which you bore so honorable a 

vart.”’ 

, in accepting the gift Capt. Sargent said: “TI 
fully feel how much I am honored by having 
this cup sent to me by the Czar of Russia. [ 
feel very grateful, and wish to express my 
thanks in a fitting manner, although I must 
say it at one time placed me in a very dis- 
agreeable position. When the last dinner was 
given us in Russia TI was to leave Libau at 3 
o'clock the same afternoon, when, to my aston- 
ishment, | was ordered by the Commissioner of 
Police to remain, as the Emperor desired to 
make me a present. 1 said this was impossible, 
as I was ordered to Liverpoo); but Ilasked how 
long I had to wait. The reply I received was 
that I would only be detuined a few weeks, and 
here was my vessel, which was costing some one 
$500 a day. 

“ After appealing to the American Minister, I 
got off the next morning and was informed that 
the present would be sent tome. I dont know 
how I should have met you on my return if I 
had hadto stop there forthe cup. I will can- 
didly say that i never expected to see the pres- 
entfromthe Czar. I am truly grateful for the 
cup, and ask ex-Minister Smith to convey my 
thanks to the Emperor.” 

The Captain then went into a glowing descrip- 
ti nof the reception given the Indianaby the 
Russians, and coneluded with again sending his 
thanks to the Czar. 

The goblet or vase is about 14 inches in height. 
Its diameter at the topis about 6 inches and 
tapers to about 3, It is of gold in repoussé, 
with cloisonné cnameled tigures in white, blue, 
and gold on the outside. This costly and hand- 
some testimonial was selected by the Czar from 
among his choicest and most highly-prized art 
treasures. 





Generous Gifts to Relatives, 
From the Catskill Mail. 
Henry Limbrick of this village and his 
brother, Daniel Limbrick of Hudson, are well 
known to the older residents of Catskill. Their 


relations have been strained for many years, so 
much s0 that there was no intercourse between 
them and their families. Daniel Limbrick is a 
wealthy Hudsonian. Some time ago bis wife 
died, and recently kind remarks concerning his 
bereavement from Mra. Limbrick came to his 
ears. As aresult he visited Catskill and called 
at his brother’s house, when, itis said, the old 
differences were made up and the past forgotten. 
Daniel left word that he would visit them again 
onthe Fourth of July. On Monday Mr. Lim- 
brick’s three daughters, who are living in New- 
York City,came home for a family reunion. 
Their uncle called on the family, as he had 
promised, and as a Fourth of July present hand- 
ed the mother and three daughters each a large 
envelope. On opening them they found each to 
contain $2,500 in bank stock made over to them 
by theiruncie. He had also bought a mortgage 
on their house amounting to several hundred 
dollars, which he presented to Mrs. Limbrick. 
In all, this generous man presented to his 
brother's family nearly $11,000. It was a most 
happy “Fourth” in the Limprick family, and 
the wide circle of friends of all the parties re- 
joice with them. 
ee 
The Secret Ballot, 
From the Indianapolis Journal. 

The fo lowing States have adopted some more 
or less complete system of secret ballot based 
upon the Australian system and the year of its 
adoption: 1888, Massachusetts and Kentucky, 
as to Louisville; 188, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Rhode 
Island, Tennessec, Wisconsin; 1890, Maryland, 
New-Jeraey, New-York, Oklahoma, Vermont, 
Washington, Wyoming; 1891, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Maine, Nebraska, New-Hamp- 
shire, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and West Virginia. 
All the States except New-York, New-Jersey, 
and Connecticut furnish a blanket ballot. The 
Australian system of puttiny all the names 
upon the ballot in alphabetical order under the 
titles of the offices prevails in most of the States. 
The Belgian system, which differs from the Aus- 
tralian in that the party candidates are grouped, 
with a party device over their names in most 
cases, prevails in Delaware, Indiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Okla- 
homa. 





AT THE HOTELS. 
* 


—John P. Sanborn of Michigan is at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. 

—k. R. Cable, President of the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacitic Railway Company, and 
John W. Doane of Chicago are at the Windsor 
Hotel. 


— — 
LOSSES BY FIRE. 





—One of the big barns known as the Sandford Hall 
last night. ‘the barn was owned by Dr. 
Barstow of the Sandford Hall Insane Asylum. 
was filled with hay, grain, and farm produce. 

~The Rathbun House,a Summer hotel at Cape 
Vincent. N. J., owned by Edward Fox and con- 
ducted by G. W. Carpenter, was burned 100 can 
afternoon. The soperty wae valued at $13,000 and 
| insured for $20, The furniture was saved. 


, ini ? 


Sin! tg 


barns, in Jamaica Avenue, Flushing, was burned | 
it , 
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ST. JOHN’S GREAT CALAMITY. 


__ oo 
THE BIG FIRE MEANS DISTRESS FOR 
THE WHOLE COLONY. 


Hairax, N. 8., July 10.—First dispatches of 
the calamity which has befallen St. John’s, the 
capital city of Newfoundland, for the most part 
underestimated the terrible disaster. Yesterday 
afternoon the fire broke out afresh and raged 
with terrific fierceness in the portion of the city 
which escaped Friday night. The railway sta- 
tion and surrounding buildings were destroyed 
in the second conflagration. One vessel has 
been burned and six men are reported lost in 
the harbor. 

The origin of the fire is not a mystery. A 
careless smoker iighted his pipe in a barn in the 


northern suburbs of the city and threw down 
the burning match, Half an hour later a volume 
of flame and living embers were rushing down 
over the entire length of the city toward the 
water. 

The natural water service is feeble, and, 
despite sharp lessons in the past, the Fire De- 
partment’s apparatus is of the obsolete and 
antiquated character. it did nothing and could 
do nothing to stop the progress of the fire. 

St. John’s isthe only commercial centre of any 
importance in Newfoundland. Its destruction 
means terrible distress to the whole colony. To 
St. John’s all the fishermen of the 4,000 miles of 
coastline of Newfoundland look for returns for 
their toil. Their harvest of the sea is half worth- 
less without the merchants there whose busi- 
ness has now been swept out of existence. The 
disaster is thus confined but partially to the 
doomed city, for the whole island, with its 
200,000 populatien, is dependent upon it. Six 
million dollars will not cover the direct loss. 

Starvation stares the people in the face. They 
must have relief from outside, and the stream 
of assistance has already set in to them. 

At the great tire which swept over St. John’s 
in 1846, when 2,000 houses were destroyed, the 
British Government contributed $125,000. 
Like amounts were supplied from other sources, 

The latest advices are thatthe Roman Cath- 
olic Church is uninjured. Thisis one of the 
finest churches on the continent. The Union 
Bank is also safe. 

The burned district reaches from the junction 
of Freshwater and Pennywell Roads to Consul 
Molloy’s residence on Signal Hill and from the 
Military Koad to Water Street, as far as 
O’Dwyer’s corner, ‘The line of the fire is 
drawn ut the electoral limit of S&t. 
John’s East, and covers nine-tenths of the 
houses in that area and nearly all the business 
houses, only a few remaining in St. John’s 
West, which almost wholly escaped. 

Although panic for a time prevailed while the 

fire raged, still the people were remarkably 
well behaved. There was neither drunken- 
ness nor riot. Several harrowing incidents 
occurred. The corpse of & man, over 
which a wake was being «held when 
the tire broke bounds was hurriedly carried to 
burial, and a dead child had to be buried with- 
out acoffin. The charred remains of a woman 
have been found in the ruins. One old man 
died of fright. 
People, some 10,000 in number, are sheltered 
in the Parliament House and under sheds and 
tents in Bannerman Park and other open 
places. To-day the town is envelopeti in a 
dense smoke from the surrounding wooded 
country, which seems to be all on tire. The 
Kilbride Catholic Church, three miles 
out toward Bay Bulis, was destroyed 
to-day. The wind continues westerly, ani there 
is no appearance of rain, which is badly needed. 
The thermometer is high up in the seventies. 


CLEVELAND’S CONGRATULA- 
TIONS. 


MR, 


MR. STEVENSON DELAYED IN 


ANSWERING THE LETTER. 


BLOOMINGTON, IIL, July 10.—Mr. A. E. Steven- 
son has made public an explanation of the de- 
lay experienced in receiving Mr. Cleveland’s 
congratulatory letter. 

When Mr. Stevenson returned from the Chi- 
cago Convention he ordered a part of his mail 
that wasdeemed unimportant, and particularly 
newspapers, left at his law office, and the re- 
mainder taken to his residence. Among the 
large number of letters of congratulation opened 
by Mr. Stevenson at hisresidence there was not 
one from Mr. Cleveland. 

Yesterday Mr. Stevenson was at his office, 
and in turning over the large accumulation of 
newspapers there he found a letter, and on 
opening it found it to be the ex- 
pected epistle from Mr. Cleveland. The 
letter was dated the evening that Mr. 
Stevenson was nominated, and according 
to the postmark on the envelope, was received 
in Bloomington, June 25. The letter was a brief 
congratulatory note, expressing acordial regard 
for Mr. Stevenson and the writer's pleasure at 
having Mr. Stevenson on the ticket. 

Mr. Steveneon had no sooner finished reading 
the firat letter than he received another from 
Mr. Cleveland, which was written Thursday at 
Gray Gables. In this second letter Mr. Cleveland 
remarked upon the fact that Mr. Steven- 
sop had pot answered his letter of two 
weeks ago, and, continuing, Mr. Cleveland in- 
vited Mr. Stevenson to visit him at Buzzard's 
Bay and remain with him the week before the 
meeting of the Notification Committee at New- 
York, July 20. 

To-day Mr. Stevenson said he did not know 
whether he would be able to leave for Massa- 
chusetts this week or not, and he was of the 
opinion that be would be obliged, because of 
the pressure of important business, to defer his 
visit to Buzzard's Bay until after the meeting 
with the Notilication Committee. 


WBY 





OBITUARY. 


LIEUT. COL, C. E. BLUNT 
Lieut. Col. Charles E. Blunt of the Engineer 
Corps, United States Army, died yesterday in 
Boston. 
He entered the West Point Military Academy 
in 1842 and was graduated from there in 1846. 


After serving as assistant engineer in the con- 
struction of Fort Winthrop, Boston Harbor, he 
was made Second Lieutenant, Corps of Engi- 
neers. He served during the rebellion as super- 
intendent engineer of the construction of the 
defenses of Boston Harbor and Massachusetts, 
and was in general charge of the ports. 

In June, 1882, he was made Colonel of the 
Corps of Engineers and was retired from active 
service at hisown request Jan. 10, 1887, after 
forty years’ service. 

: —_— se 

OBITUARY NOTES. 

—Capt. David M. Dryden died at Blandville, Ky., 
Friday of tumor of the stomach. He served in the 
army as First Lieutenant of the First Kentucky In- 
fantry, United States Army; also in the navy 
as Commander of the steam ram <(ueen of 
the West at the battle of Memphis. He had a 
wide reputation as a steamboat Captain on 
the Ohio hiver from 1836 to the _ close 
of the late war, when he became fall's pilot at Louis- 
villa Capt. Dryden was born Feb. 1810, at 
Palestine, Clermont County, Ohio, and leaves two 
children, Mrs. W. E. Wake of Paris, Texas, and Mra. 
G. W. Ewing of East St. Louis, IIL Mr.and Mra. 
Wake were with the Captain during his sickness. 

—The Hon. John C. Wade of Digby, N. 8., died 
Saturday in bis seventy-second year. He repre- 
sented Digby County in the Dominion Parliament 
for over a quarter of a century, and it was on his 
vote as Speaker of the House that Nova Scotia en- 
tered into the confederation. 

ERS 


SAYS A TRAMP ATTACKED HER, 
isi peaeiniinie 
JENNIE DAVIDSON’S EXPLANATION OF 
HER STRANGE PLIGHT. 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J., July 10.—Jennie Davidson, 
who was found badly injured on the cliff here, 
has made a statement which partially clears up 
the mystery attaching to the case. 

She says that Mr. Rhinds, her employer, has 
hud to remonstrate with her for having so much 
male society and bas threatened to send her 
back to Scotland. She made up her mind to 
leave his house, and started at 4:30 o'clock 
Tuesday morning. While passing down the 
river road she meta tramp, who demanded her 
money. She tried to escape, but he caught her, 
struck her several blows in the face, and 
dragged her backward over the ground. she 
lost consciousness and knew nothing until she 
was found on a ledge of the cliff. 

The police believe they have a clue to her as- 
sailant. ‘ 





Suspicion of Homicide, 

Officer O’Connell of the Eighth Avenue Police 
Station, Brooklyn, a little after noon on Satur- 
day found Michael Taylor, a builder, aged 
twenty-six, of 129 Van Buren Street, lying un- 
conscious on the corner of Throop and Jeffer- 
son Avenues. Taylor was taken to his home, 
where he died soon after. 

Taylor was known to be a sufferer from heart 
disease, and it is thought that he died from 
heart failure. The police, however, received in- 
formation that just previous to his being found 
unconscious Taylor had a quarrel with one 
Frederick Fleming, who struck him. Fleming 
is now under arrest on suspicion of homicide, 





é 
Pastor Collier Without a Pulpit.] 
The Trustees of the Church of the Saviour, 
Unitarian, Pierrepont and Clark Streets, Brook- 
lyn, have accepted the resignation of the 
pastor, the Rev. H. Price Collier. The resigna- 
tion was tendered last Spring, but for the rea- 


son that about that time Mr. Collier had trouble 
with his wife it was not accepted. 

Mr. Collier is at grecens camping with a party 
at Huntington, L. I. He intends to go to En- 
rope and atudy at Oxford. His wife is at pres- 
ent with her relatives in Boston. 








For Richfleld Springs, via New-York Central, 
| leave New-York 9:10 A. M., arrive Richtield 


| 4:05 P. M.—ade. 


JOWA DEMOCRATS WORKING 


—_—a——_— 
A GOOD CHANCE TO CARRY THE 
STATE FOR CLEVELAND. 


REPUBLICAN DISSENSIONS MAKE THE 
TASK EASIER THAN IT MIGHT HAVE 
BEEN—MANY FARMERS LIKELY TO 
VOTE THE DEMOCRATIC TICKET. 


Des MorneEs, Iowa, July 10.—Although the 
Democrats of Iowa did not succeed in nominat- 
ing their favorite son for President, they pro- 
pose to enter just as heartily into the campaign, 
an‘ to leave nothing undone to accomplish suc- 
cess. 

It was the belief of the Iowa Democracy, evi- 
dently well founded, that with Gov. Boies a8 
the Presidential candidate they could carry 
the State. Next to the Governor, Cleveland is 
undoubtedly the strongest man that could have 
been named for this purpose. He will receive 
the entire Democratio strength at the polls, and 
the campaign as it progresses will not be lack- 
ing in earnestness and enthusiasm. The Demo- 
cratic State Convention has been called to meet 
at Davenport on Aug. 18, and while the work 
of adjusting the preliminaries of the campaign 
will go forward in the interim, the active and 
open campaign will not begin until about the 
lst of September. 

There is good reason to believe that the Dem- 
ocrats will carry Iowathis year. For ten years 
the political sentiment of her people has been 
steadily drifting toward the Democratic Party, 
until finally in 1889 they elected the Governor, 
and since, upon a constantly-increasing poll, 
have not only held their ascendency, but by an 
increased plurality. The same issues—protec- 
tion and prohibition—upon which those victo- 
ries were won still divide the people, butif 
anything, the advantage remains with the Dem- 
ocrats in still larger degree. Their party is har- 
monious and united, while inthe Republican 


ranks greater differences than have ever ex- 
isted before have grown out of the action of the 
late Republican Convention. ; 

Two elements in the Republican Convention 
were badly snubbed—these were the prohibi- 
tion and anti-monopoly elements. Not since the 
party tirst took up the cause of prohibition has 
there been a State Convention in which the 
anti-prohibition element bas been so largely 
represented. It was strong enough to prevent 
any declaration upon the question, and it was 
even bold enough to attempt to force the 
convention to repudiate the party’s record 
and come out fairly and squarely for a local- 
option plank in the platform. Although this did 
not succeed, the very fact that the Prohibition- 
ists were not allowed to proclaim to the world 
that the party reattirms its old-time position, 
and that it proposes tu take no step backward 
on the temperance question, has greatly in- 
censed the State Temperance Alliance, and as 
already stated in Tut Times dispatches, that 
organization has declared that it can no longer 
act as au ally of the Republicans. 

The temperance people also complain of the 
choice of A. B. Cummins as one of the Electors 
at Large as little less than a common inault. 
Personally they do not object to him, for they 
admit his ability and high character, but they 
recal| the fact that Mr. Cummins has opposed 
their theories in every way within his power, 
aud has made himself so obnoxious to them that 
it willbe a great task foreven those Prohibi- 
tionists who believein the success of the Re- 
publican Party first and prohibition afterward 
to vote for him. ; 

But to this complaint the anti-prohibition ele- 
ments of the party have an offset. They insist 
that Milton Kemley, the other nominee for 
Llector, is ne as ojectionable to them as Mr. 
Cummins is to the straight Prohibitionists. 
They show that his course has been open to the 
gravest objection because of the methods he 
has employed to enforce the law in a communi- 
ty that by a large majority was opposed to its 
enforcement. They also say that in these pros- 
ecutions the fees that accrued to him were the 
the inspiring motives. They recall the fact that 
so earnest was he in these prosecutions for 
the plunder there was in them that he 
aroused the ire of the saloon men and 
their sympathizers to such an extent that 
they stoned his house and threatened to 
tar and feather him. They also claim that his 
nomination was etfected by a fraudulent claim 
that he was a soldier. Mr. Vorhees, his lead- 
ing opponent, who is an anti-Prohibition Re- 
publican of Cedar Rapids, was far in the lead, 
with nearly enough votes to nominate him and 
the assurance of getting what was needed, 
when a delegate trom Remley’s own county 
shouted: “Vote for Remley! Put one old sol- 
dier on the ticket!” ‘he cry went around the 
convention, and Senator Mack, who was then 
the Chairman of the State Committee, made an 
urgent appeal to vote for the old soldier, Rem- 
ley. As a result, several counties changed their 
vote from Vorlees to Kemiey, and the latter was 
nominated. 

After the convention had adjourned, the John- 
son County men began to tell of the fine man- 
ner in which they had fooled the convention by 
the old soldier dodge. They confessed that 
Remley was never in the army, never killed any 
rebels, and did not assistin putting down the 
rebellion. This discovery of course made the 
anti-Remley fellows very mad, and they are 
free to say that, if Mr. Cummins is to be 
soratched because he is an Anti-Prohibitionist, 
there is no reason why they should not retali- 
ate in like manner toward Mr. Remley. Alto- 
gether the war is a merry one, and promises 
large results for the Democrats in November. 

Another sore engendered by this convention 
was the defeatof Spencer Smith for Railroad 
Commissioner. Mr. Smith has served about 
tive years on the board, and until about a week 
before the convention felt absolutely sure ofa 
renomination. He was overwhelmingly defeat- 
ed by acombination of the railway managers 
and the railway employes, and, strange as it 
may seem, by farmers. The railway interest 
has always been opposed to Smith, but his 
course on the board had been such as to com- 
mend him to the shipping Interests of the State, 
and it was not supposed that a serious eflort 
would be made to defeat him, or that it would 
be possible to succeed if such an effort were 
made. But the work was very adroitly done. 

In the first place, a farmer was centred upon 
as the man who would be used against him. Of 
course this farmer was known to the railway 
mapagers as one who need not be feared by 
them. But by choosing @ farmer it was thought 
that the farmer element in the convention, 
which was certain to be pretty large, vould 
more easily be won that way. The surmise 
proved to be correct, for of all the “suckers” 
caught in the corporation drag-net the farmers 
made the greatest scrainble to getin. County 
after county of the agricultural region of the 
State in which there are no large towns, and 
consequently no jobbing interests, cast their 
votes solidly for Senator Perkins and nominated 
bim on the first ballot by an overwhelming 
vote. 

But the friends of Spencer Smith are not dis- 

osed to accept his defeat with very good grace. 
They de not hail ‘‘ the return of the pendulum ” 
as indicated by the nomination of Senator 
Perkins with feelings of satisfaction. They say 
that all the Democrats need to do to get their 
votes isto putupthe right kind of a man for 
Railroad Commissioner. 

With all this soreness growing outof the Re- 
publican Convention, and with conditions that 
are likely to aggravate the situation rather 
than heal the ditferences, it is not singular that 
the Democrats are freely predicting that they 
will carry the State in November. 

— i - - 


TO DRAIN NEW-JERSEY TOWNS, 


A GRAND TRUNK SEWER ALONG THE 
CENTRAL RAILROAD PROPOSED. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., July 10.—A grand trunk 
sewer along tho line of the Central New-Jersey 
Railroad is being talked of here again. The 
Common Council and citizens of this city have 
been for the past six montha trying to devise a 
plan to provide a sewer system for this city. 

‘The question of an outlet is a troublesome one, 
as the suggestion of going to the Raritan River 
is not favorably received, since such an outlet 
would probably not be permanent. 

it is said that a trunk sewer sufficient to dis- 
pose of the sewage of this city and of the towns 
along the line of the Central Railroad for many 
years to come could be constructed ata cost of 
from $10,000 to $12,000 per mile, and it is sug- 
gested that the expense of building it might be 
divided as the cost of the county roads was ap- 
portioned. Having secured an outlet to tide- 
water, each town could then construct its lateral 
sewers in its own way. 

It would be necessary to pump the sewage of 
this city as fur as Fanwood, but sewage col- 
lected east of that point would run to tide- 
water by gravity. 

It is said that the Central Railroad Company, 
the Land Improvement Company, and other 
parties having large property interests along 
the line of the railroad favor the plan of con- 
structing such a trunk sewer, to aid in the de- 
velopment of the villages as places of residence. 


: ry . 
Mir. Field Still Alive. 
Cyrus W. Field was somewhat stronger physi- 
cally yesterday, but he was delirious all day 


and did not recognize anybody for more than 
halfa minute ata time. 


atient was in any immediate danger, and that 

e might last for a day, possibly for a week. 
Christian Endeavor Extra, 

The only full report of the four days’ conven- 





tion of the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor, held in Madison Square Garden, will 
be issued in one complete number by THE NEw- 
| YorkK TIMES this Monday morring, 

It will be entitled the “Christian Endeavor 
Extra.” Itshould be placed in the possession 


| of every society throughout the country. 


| 
Dr. Coutant stated that he did not think his | 


4, Gulp 11, 1892.----Ten Yages. - 


SOME BARLEY POLITICS. 


REPUBLICAN SCHEME TO PLACATE THE 
FARMERS AND MALTSTERS. 


“Something will be done; you may depend 
upon that.” 

So said an influential Republican the other 
day in talking of trade with Canada to & mer- 
chant of this city. 

A short time after, another Republican of im- 
portance said to the same merchant: “ But we 
can't doityet. Tho tariff will be tixed, but not 
until Fall—in August or September. It willhave 


80 much more effect on the election then, you 
see. The measure is already on foot, but it 
won't be sprung yet a while.” 

These remarks were made in relation to the 
duty on imported Canadian barley. If the pre- 
diction thus made should come true, the malt- 
sters would be very glad. They would be glad 
enough even if the duty could be made what it 
was before the McKinley act went into effect. 
That raised the tariff from 10 to 30 cents per 
bushel, and that was virtually prohibitive. The 
maltsters could no longer afford to import Ca- 
nadian barley to mix with that grown in this 
State. This mixture is the best for their busi- 
ness that can be got. 

This statement to the maltsters that some- 
thing is to be done for them isin the nature of 
holding out hope to them of favors from the 
political party in power. 

The increase in the tariff was made, it was said, 
for the protection of those American farmers 
who should elect to raise barley. It was to give 
them the monopoly of the home market. It 
was admitted that Canadian barley was ofa 
better quality than that grown in the United 
States. 

Of the home product, that grown in New-York 
was the best. The Western grain was plenty, 
butinferior. But the tariff compelled the New- 
York maltsters to look to the West for their 
supply. 

Up to the time that the new tariff came into 
efiect the price of barley had been regulated in 
New-York. Then the market switched to the 
West. The great supply houses in the West had 
been those of Bullen & Co. and L, C. Huck & 
Co,, both of Chicago. An option had already 
been given on the two properties to an English 
syndicate. As soon asthe new tariff law went 
into effect the deal was closed and the property 
passed into its new bands. 

Now, this syndicate is said to control the price 
of barley. “And the consequence to the 
grower,” sail a prominent maltster in this city 
yesterday, ‘“‘is that the price of American bar- 
ley 18 now lower than ever before. Protection 
has aided the English syndicate, but not the 
American farmer. And it has gone straight 
against the interests of the maltsters, too; for 
they have to pay what the syndicate wants for 
their barley, and they get an inferior article.” 

The Maltsters’ Association of this State repre- 
sents property worth $10,000,000. This, it is 
claimed, has depreciated greatly in value in 
consequence of the tariff on barley. This de- 
preciationis an important political factor in 
this State, probably as important as any. The 
Republican gentlemen do not overlook this fact 
in promising to have a satisfactory reciprocity 
treaty with Canada in working order before 
election day. 

** But,” saida maltster, “I don’t think this 
action will gain them many votes any way. Wo 
protested against the increased tariff as strong- 
ly as we could at the time it was put into opera- 
tion, but it was ofnouse. [t hasn't done any- 
body a bit of good, and it has done alot of 
harm. Weare practically gone to the wall as 
things are now, 80 we shall welcome a change, 
but the experience bas been anything but pleas- 
ant.” 





MUST HAVE MORE 


IN BEHALF OF A 
FRESH-AIR CHARITY. 


The New-York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor is at present sorely in 
need of funds, The association has been in the 
habit of giving three “ ocean parties”’ weekly, 
but unless more funds are forthcoming the num- 
ber will have to be reduced to two. The Sea- 
side Home will begin at once to accommodate 
those families selected to remain there for a 
period of rest. The maintenance of this home 


is attended by a large outlay, and more money 
is needed to carry on the good work. 

Light ocean parties have visited the home 
this year, and 5,000 persons have received bene- 
fitfrom it. Another party will sail for Coney 
Island this morning at 9 o'clock from Twenty- 
third Street and North River. The expenses of 
to-day’s trip will be defrayed bya charitable 
gentleman who signs himself “C©. W.” 

Should funds enough be raised three “ colored 
parties’ willbe arranged for, to take place on 
July 22 and Aug. 12 and 24. They are intend- 
ed to comprise 3,000 people, and cost in all 
$1,050. 

The cost of a single trip for 500 people is 
$200, and $350 will pay for a party of $1.000. 

Donations will be thankfully received by the 
Treasurer, Warner Van Norden, 25 Nassau 
Street, or the General Agent, Francis 8. Long- 
worth, 79 Fourth Avenue, the headquarters of 
the society. The following additional contribu- 
tions had been received up to the 8th inst.: 

John R. Planten $10 ** Merrywood” 
Anonymous 10 Mrs. Martin E.Greene 
Anonymous 2 Mrs. T. M. Cheeseman 
a 10|Lewis H. Lipman .... 
Rk. V. Lewis 10 J. Hooker Hamersley 
Mrs. P. E. Arcularius 25|Alexander Beckers . 
Miss M. FE. Carter.... 10)Mrs. A. B. Faber 
Speyer & Co .. 25\)G. W. Faber 

Church of the Divin William K. Hinman.. 

Paternity The Rev. E. H, Dows 
Mrs. A. Alexander ... John McMurtry «& Co. 
Mrs. Geo. R Fearing - George W. Greene ... 

J. Henry Work Mrs. J.W. Minturn... 
P. F. Williams 2|Mrs. N. 'T. Sackett .. 
Roland Redmond.... 5| William M. Evarts .. 
J. M. Motley... Col. W. R. Hopkins .. 
Joseph Torrey .. 5|** King’s Daughters,” 
Edwin Einstein . ae eavenéan 


ONE KILLED FOUR 
—_—~__-_—— 

TWO MORE ACCIDENTS ON THE 

LYN CITY RAILROAD. 

There was another collision yesterday on the 

Brooklyn City Railroad Company’s electric line 


MONEY, 


APPEAL USEFUL 





HURT, 


BROOK- 


in Third Avenue, and four persons were pain- | 


fully injured, but none seriously. A car with a 
load of passengers from Hamilton Ferry had 
just pulle¢ into the station at Twenty-fifth 
Street and Third Avenue to transfer its passen- 
gers to the Fort Hamiiton car which was com- 
ing into the station. 

The Fort Hamilton car was to run on to aside 
track, butin some way the patent switch be- 
came displaced and the car ran off on to the 
track on which the Hamilton Ferry car was 


coming in, and the two cars came together with 
acrash which jostled the passengers together 
inaheap. Women screamed and a general rush 
war made to get ofl the cars. 

Two of the mer who stood on the steps were 
thrown tothe pavement and hurt. Henry Mes- 
semer, eighteen years old, of 512 Henry Street, 
and Charlies Halpin, sixteen years old, of 10 
Wyckolf Street, each suffered contusions of the 
back; Guatave Ackerberg, seven years old, of 
195 Luquer Street, had a finger crushed; John 
Brennan, thirty-five years old, of 485 Smith 
Street, had his face bruised and cut. Dr. Henry 
Muller of 122 Smith Street, who happened to 
be on one of the cars, attended to the injured 
ones, and they continued their journey or went 
home. 

The cars were only slightly damaged by the 
collision. It is saidno blame can be attached to 
either of the motormen, as the accident was due 
to the switch getting out of order. This acci- 
dentis one ofalarge number that have hap- 
pened on the Brooklyn City Railroad Company’s 
lines, and they already have a lot of damage 
suits to defend. 

James Mulloy, living in Third Avenue, Brook- 
lin, between Fifteenth and Sixteenth Streets, 
about 9 years old, waa run overand killed late 
yesterday afternoon by Electric Car No. 1,026 of 
the Brooklyn City Railroad at Third Avenue and 
Thirty-second Street. The Pr ran across the 
track in front of the car, and before the motor 
man, Thomas O'Connor, could puton the brakes 
the car struck the lad and caused his death, 





Conductors Favor C, E, Weisz. 
SyRaccseE, N. Y., July 10.—Ata meeting ofthe 
Brotherhood of Conductors of the Stateof New- 
York, held here to-day, Charles E. Weisz of Mid- 
dletown was designated as the choice of the or- 


der for the nomination of Railroad Commissioner 
to succeed Michael Ricard of Utica, whose term 
expires in November next. Mr. Weisz was clerk 
of the Assembly Committee on Cities last Winter, 
andis at present Marshal for the Railroad Com- 
mission. 





ONE DAY’S FIRES IN THIS CITY. 


Between 1:30A. M. yesterday and 1:30 A. M. tae 6 

706 A. M.—6500 Weat Fifty-third Street; David 
Davis, clothjer; damage to stock, $2,500; to build- 
ing, $1,000; owned by Stryker estate; cause un- 
known. 

4:10 A. M.—101 West Eighty-ninth Street; George 
H. Wedmeyer; damage to contents, $200; to build- 
ing, $1,000; owned by John Schumacher; cause un- 
known, 

8:20 A, M.—405 West Forty-ninth Street; awning; 
damage, $10; cause unknown. 

5:10 P. M.—223 East One Hundred and Sixth 
Street; A. Woolf; damage, $5; cause unknown. 

6:30 P. M.—22 Delancey Street; Harris Davis; 
damage slight; cause, explosion of lamp. 

7:40 BP. M.—38538 East Kighty-second Street; Mary 
Clarke; damage slight; cause, explosion of lamp. 

10:30 P. M.—3 Macdougal Alley, Martin Jensen; 
damage to stable, $50; three horses burned; cause 
unknown. 





Monmouth Park Races on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
VIA READING RAILROAD SYSTEM. 





Trains leave station Central Railroad of New- 
Jersey, footof Liberty Street, at 8:15, 10:30, 
11:30 A, M., 12:30 Special, 12:45 Special, 1:00 
Special, 1:30 P. M.; via Sandy Hook route from 
Pier 8 North River, at 9:00, 11:00 A. M., 12 
a! P.M. Parlor carson all special trains.— 

O. 
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TO WIN. 


ANYTHING 


DEAL BETWEEN THE REPUBLICANS 
AND THE SsoOCIALISTS. 


It was stated at the meeting of the new Cen- 
tral Labor Union yesterday held at Clarendon 
Hall that the Republican Party had made a 
deal with the Socialistic Labor Party to pre- 
vent the Democratic Party from carrying this 
State this year. The Socialists in this State 
polled some 15,000 votes for their candidate 
for Governor last year, and then boasted that, 
as soon as they could hold the balance of 
power between the two old parties, they would 
be able to impose terms upon one or the other. 
The terms, it was rumored, were to be cash. 

At the convention of the Socialistic Labor 
Party held last week in this city, the Socialists 
decided to nominate Presidential Electors in 
this State, but not to nominate any Presidential 
candidates. It appears that this action was the 
result ofa deal with the Republican Party for 
the Socialists to draw away as many votes as 
possible from the Democratic Party. 

In order to make a show of strength, the So- 
clalists are trying to play the same trick upon 
the Central Labor Union that they played some 
time ago at a mass meoting that they had called, 
which they had invited the old Central Labor 
Union organizations to attend. The old Central 
Labor Union fell into the trap, and the result 
was a large mass meeting for the Sooctlalists, and 
&smail mass meeting for the Central Labor 
Union two days later, as mostof the working- 


men did not care to attend two meetings. 

Yesterday the Socialists sent an invitation to 
the new Central Labor Union inviting it to at- 
tend its mass meeting. Before it was known 
that this invitation had been issued, Delegate 
James J. Daly of the tile layers moved that the 
Central Labor Union hold a mass meeting in 
Union Square on Saturday evening to sympa- 
thize with the Homestead strikers, and then an- 
other delegate announced that all organized 
labor had been invited to attend a mass meeting 
on Monday, aud a motion was made that the 
Central Labor Union be also represented at that 
meeting. 

Thereupon Delegate Weissmann made a vig- 
orous objection to the acceptanve of any such 
invitation. Monday’s meeting had been called 
by the Socialists, he said, and would be one of 
political signiticance. If the Central Labor 
Union wanted to keep clean and live up to its 
constitution, 1t should have nothing to do with 
au affair in which scheming politicians wanted 
to use it for partisan politival purposes. Weiss- 
mann had nothing agaiust the Socialistic Party, 
he said, but the men who were running it knew 
thatthe Republicans could not carry this State 
except by the Socialistic Labor Party drawing 
away several thousand votes from the Democ- 
racy. 

Delegate Daly could not see why the Central 
Labor Union should notattend Monday's meet- 
ing simply to protest against the Pinkerton 
thugs. His only prayer was that the strikers’ 
ammunition would hold out until all the Pink- 
ertons were done away with. Delegate Cuno 
denied that the Socialistic Party was a political 
organization, and was greeted with cries of 
“Oh, oh!” “Rats!” Delegate Weissmann 
hoped the Central Labor Union would not at- 
tend the Socialistiec meeting, because if it did 
it would be indirectly pledging itself to the So- 
olalistio Party. Then some delegates said that 
the Socialists had made a deal with the Repub- 
licans. 

After considerable discussion, the Central 
Labor Union decided to have a mass meeting of 
its own on Saturday evening, and appointed the 
following committee to make arrangements: 
James J. Daly, Henry Emerich, John Tasker, 
James Fitzgerald, P. 8, Close, and Howard 
Balkan, This committee withdrew for consulta- 
tion, and on its return proposed the following 
for speakers at the mass meeting: General Mas- 
ter Workman Powderly, Samuel Gompers, P. J. 
McGuire, Alexander Wright, James P. Archi- 
bald, John B. Lennon, George K. Lloyd, and 
Henry Weissmann. 

A letter was received from Samuel Gompers, 
President of the Americanjfederation of Labor. 
in regard tothe Homestead troubles. He said 
that the whole country had been shocked by a 
gang of mercenaries attempting to invade the 
homes of workingmen, and the hearts of Amer- 
icans had been touched by the workingmen’s 
noble and manly defense of their lives and 
families. The letter continued comparing the 
Homestoad strike to the American struggle for 
liberty in the Revolution, and then Mr. Gompers 
announced that he had placed union men on 
guard at all the labor agenoles in and around 
New-York to dissuade unfair workmen from 
taking the places of the strikers at Homestead. 

The brewers then submitted resolutions that 
were unanimously adopted. 

District Assembly No. 49, Knights of Labor, 
met yesterday at 52 Union Square and adopted 
resolutions demanding of Congress that the 
Pinkerton forces, together with their emplovers, 
H. ©. Frick and Willlam and Robert Pinkerton, 
be dealt with as pirates, and that they be in- 
dicted, tried, sentenced, and executed as national 
malefactors. 

At the meeting of the Central Labor Federa- 
tion resolutions of sympathy with the strikers, 
and denouncing Carnegie and the Pinkertona, 
were also adopted. Similar resolutions were 
adopted by Branch No. 3 of the Amalgamated 
Carpenters and Joiners, 

EE 


ENGLISH SECRETS TO SELL. 
anaes 
A DRAUGHTSMAN’S OFFER FOR A PLACE 
UNDER OUR GOVERNMENT. 


WASHINGTON, July 10.—An Englishman, who 
represented that he had been in the employ of 
the British Government as a draughtsman, ap- 
plied to the Navy Department for work and 
offered to furnish this country with a good deal 
of valuable information which might be put to 
use. 

lie did not succeed in seeing the Chief Con- 
structor on the day he called at the department 
and deferred making a formal application for a 


position until yesterday, when the following 
letter was received at the Bureau of Construc- 
tion. It was dated at Camden, N. J.: 

“*[ write you toinquireif you can see your way 
clear to olfer mean appointment on your construct- 
ive statf. Theinformation I possess is extremely 
valuable, not only to any Government, bat espe- 
cially to yours at this stage of your shipbuilding 
history. lam prepared to become an American citi. 
zen or, 1n fact, sign any document covering any term 
ot veara fixed by yourself. I am anxious to enter 
your service, and can only add that, in the event of 
your failing to appreciate the offer now held out, I 
will be compelled either to approach the private 
firms of this country or accept service in some for- 
eign constructive department. 

“From what I have seen of the ships now build- 
ing, it is apparent information is very necessary to 
construct the ships economically, and therefore 
trust that, as you have now within your grasp the 
opportunity of being up to date with regard to war- 
ship practice, you will see your way Clear to con fer 
with me on the maiter.”” 

it frequently happens that men who have seen 
service abroad seck places under this Govern- 
menton the strength of the alleged valuable in- 
formation they possess. These men are looked 
at askance by the authorities, for he who would 
betray the secrets of one Government, especially 
the country of which he is a native, would doas 
much for this country if he ever got the oppor- 
tunity. 

it is therefore regarded as no recommenda- 
tion for an applicant to have Valuable informa- 
tion about his person when he wants a salaried 

ylaceunderthe Government. The letter quoted, 

Coearee, has been about the first one which com- 
bined such an offer with an exhibition of supreme 
conceit and the consciousness of self-abasement 
in dealing with the United States. 





Prospect of a Miners’ Strike, 

WHEELING, West Va., July 10.—The present 
indications are that by Tuesday next 2,500 coal 
miners, scattered along the line of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, between this city 
and Grafton, West Va., Grafton and Parkers- 
burg, and in the immediate vicinity of this city, 
will go outona strike for an advance in wages 
of from 40 to 50 cents per ton. About 400 men 
have already laid down their picks, and the re- 
mainder will probably do so after the meeting 
of the Executive Committee at Columbus, Ohio, 
on Tuesday. 





The Miantonomoh at New-London. 
New-Lonpon, July 10.—The Miantonomoh ar- 


rived here at 9:15 o’clock this evening from 
Gardiner’s Bay. 


TELEGRAPHIC BREVITIES. 


—Capt. Bradford of the schooner Hattie Evelyn, at 
New Bedford, Mass., yesterday, reports that on July 
9, in latitude 42° 26’, longitude 69° 05’, ne passed 
the derelict ship Fred B. ‘Vaylor. She had been re- 
cently set on tire, but did not appear burned. Her 
after part was about fifteen feet out of water and is 
a@ very dangerous obstruction. 


—James Bryant of the tirm of Mack & Bryant, 
notel keepers in Schuylerville, this State, was shot 
by Frances Boyle late Saturday night. He will 
probably die. The woman stopped in front of the 
Rotel and began using abusive language to Br — 
sho 





He ordered her off and she drew arevolver an 
him. 

—The Portuguese bark Maria Lelia. Capt. Morse, 
arrived at New-Bedford, -Mass., yesterday, from 
Brava, Cape Verd Islands. Charles F. Morse, a 
trader who came on the bark, says that when he left 
Brava there was fear of a famine there. 

—John Booth, one of the men who escaped from 
the Charleston (Mass,) State Prison on Friday, was 
captured in the woods near Belmont, Mass., yester- 
day. He was returned to the prison. 

—The Western Union telegraph oilfice at New Or- 
leans was so badly damaged by fire yesterday morn- 
ing that communication with thatcity by that line 
was cut otf for the time being. 

—St. Mary’s new cemetery in Amsterdam, N. Y., 
was consecrated yesterday by Vicar General Burke 
of Albany, assisted by several clergymen and altar 
boys of St. Mary's Church. 

—G, W. Alwell and Thomas McCullough, said to 
belong in Clarksville, Tenn., were drowned in 
Alexandria Bay yesterday while ont boating. 


—Maria Fraser of Somerville, Mass., strangled her 
three-weeks-old babe at the Tewksbury Almshouse 
turday night. 





——— : —E 
MB, CAMPBELL’S SUCCESSOR, 


—_—_———_—— 
GEN. MICHENER NOW BELIEVED TO BSB 
THE MAN TO BE CHOSEN. 


WASHINGTON, July 10.—Gossip here regarding 
the Chairmanship of the Republican National 
Committee has been revived to-day. The latest 
rumor is that Gen. Michener of Indiana will be 
Mr. Campbell’s successor. He had a good deal 
to do with the Harrison campaign in Minneapo- 
lis, and friends of the President argue that Mr. 


Harrison would like to have him at the head of 
the committee. 

One Republican said to a correspondent of 
THE TimkEs that nothing would suit the Presi- 
dent better than to have the opportunity to ar- 
range his ——- himself, through a Chatr- 
man who would be willing to act according to 
bis instruction. The idea seems to prevail 
among some Republicans that Gen. Michener 
would be willing to agree to such an arrange- 
mant. 

It is believed here that the Chairman will not 
be announced until after Mr. Harrison returns 
from the Adirondacks. 








TO-DAY’S SUPPLEMENT CONTAINS 


PaGRE 9— 

Last day’s proceedings of the International Con. 
vention of sxoung People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor. 

PAGE 10— 

Continuation of the proceedings of the Convention 

of Christian Endeavorers. 
Notice to the Public. 

This morning THe DatLy Trmes consists of TREN 
PAGES. Every newsdealer is bound to deliver 
the paper in its comp!ete form, and any failure to do 
so should be reported at the Publication Offica 

a - 


WEATITER. 


WASHINGTON, July 10—8 P. M.—Forecast for Mon- 
day: 

For New-England, fair, southwest winds, warmer 
in Eastern Maine. 

For EASTERN NEW-YORK, Eastern Penneyl. 
vania, New-Jersey and Delaware, fair and continued 
warm, westerly winds, slightly warmer in Southern 
New-Jersey. 

For Indiana, lllinois, Missourt and Jowa,generally 
fair, but with occasional local showers during the 
afternoon or night, southerly winds, slightly warmer 
in Indiana. For Lower Michigan, fair, southeasterly 
winds. For Upper Michivan, local showers, south. 
erly winds. warmer in western portion. For Wis 
consin, generally fair, southeasterly winds, warmer 
in eastern portion. For Minnesoia, generally fair, 
followed by local showers in northwestern portion 
during the afternoon or night, cooler in northwest- 
ern portion Monday night, southerly winds, becom- 
ing variable. For Aansas and Nebraska, fair, south- 
erly winds, warmer in Kansas. 

For Colorado, fair, followed by local showers 
during the afternoon or night, southerly winds, 
cooler Monday night. for North and south Dakota, 
generally fair Monday, cooler Monday night, winds 
shifting to northwesterly. For Wontana, local show- 
ers during Mouday or Monday night, tooler, westerly 
winds. For Vklahoma and Indian Territory, prob- 
ably fair, warmer, southerly winds. 

For the District of Columbia and Maryland, in- 
creasing cloudiness, probably followed by local show- 
ers during the afternoon or night, southerly winds, 
slightly cooler in Maryland. For West Virginia, 
showers, followed by clearing weather, southeasterly 
winds, slightiy warmer. 

For Western New-York and Western Pennsyl 
vania, generally fair, variable winds, slightly coolez 
in central portion of Western New-York. For O/féo, 
generally fair, possibly light showers in southern 
portion, southeasterly winds, covler in extreme 
northwestern portion. 

For Virginia, North Carolina, and South Car- 
olina, local showers, southerly winds. For Eastern 
Florida, occasional light showers, variable winds, 
For Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, local show. 
ers, southerly winds, warmer in Northern Georgia. 
For Western Florida, showers, southerly winds. 

For Louisiana, local showers, southeasterly winds. 
For £astern Texas, generally fair, except local show- 
ers on the coast, southeasterly winds. For Arkansas, 
Tennessee and Kentucky, generally fair, except occa- 
sional light showers in the afternoon or evening, 
southeasterly winds, probably warmer in Central 
Tennessee. 

Weather Conditions and General Forecast.—The 
barometer has remained about stationary cast of the 
Rocky Mountains, except in Northeastern New-Eng- 
land, where it has fallen slowly; it is highest on the 
South Atlantic coast and lowest in Montana. Light 
showers continucin the Southern States, the Ohio and 
Mississippi Valleys. The weather continues tair in 
New-England, the Middle Atlantic States, the lake 
regions, and the extreme Northwest. It is warmel 
in New- England, New- York, the Central Mississippi 
Valley and Rocky Mountain regions, The indica. 
tions are that warm, fair woather will continue in 
New-England, the Middle Atlantic. States, and 
lower lake region. Local showers will probably 
continue in the Southern States. 

The following heavy rainfalls (in inches) were re- 
ported during the past twenty-four hours: Allen. 
dale, 8. C., 1.60; Batesburg, S. C., 2.10: Camaka, 
Ga., 2.30; Greenwood, S. C., 1.80; Columbus, Ga, 
2.50; *Eufala, Ala., 2.80; Tallassee Falls, Ala, 2; 
Okolono, Miss., 2.60; Washington, Ga., 1.80. 


THE 


The following shows the changes in the tempera. 
ture for the past twenty-four hours, in comparison 
with the same date of last year, as indicated by the 
thermometer at Hudnut’s pharmacy, 218 Broadway: 

‘ BYZ 1891. 1892. 


922 


70° 
74° 


7 = eee sa 
Pe See 
FY eae 75° 
12 M. mee, $3 : ane 
Average temperature yesterday.........-....-... 7 
Average for same dato last year. .................72%4? 
Average for same date last fifteen years.....-.-. 74%° 


. 76? 








MARRIED. 
RICHARDS—ATHERTON.—At Honolulu, Hawai 
ian Islands, June 29, by Rev. Dr. Beckwith, 
‘THEODORE RICHARDS of Montclair, N. J., te 
Maky E. ATHERTON of Honolulu. 
[=F 
DIE. 


BEDELL.—On Sunday, July 10, 1892, 
wife of Abner K. Bedell. 

Friends are invited to attend the funeral from 
her late residence, 1,955 Madison Av., on Tues< 
day afternoon at 1 o'clock. 

BUCKLEY.—At Hoboken, N. J., 
LEY, July 9, 1392, aged 50 years. 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend 
funeral from his late residence,52 Washington 
St., Hoboken, on Tuesday morning at 9 o’clock, 
thence to the Church of Our Ladyof Grace, 
where mass will be held. 

HESS.—On Sunday morning, July 10, EVA, beloved 
wife of Jonas Hess, 

Funeral from her late residence, No. 210 Wes, 
44th St., Tuesday morning at 9:30. 

te Detroit and Cincinnati papers please copy, 

MATTEINI.—At Villa Celle, Pistoia, Italy, on July 
7, of pneumonia, JOSEPHINE A. MATTRINI, wife 
of Mr. J. C. Matteini and daughter of the late 
Thomas Garner of New- York. 


ROBB.—At Perth, Canada, July 8, THos, B. Ross of 
this city. 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend the 
funeral at Grace Church, Brooklyn Heights, on 
Monday, July 11, at 3:30 P. M. 

PETERS.—Entered into rest, on Saturday, July 9, 
at her residence, 963 Summit Av., Jersey City, 
ADELAIDE, wife of Dr. Julius Peters and daugh. 
ter of Theodore and Eliza J. Wardell, in her 24th 

ear. 

. Funeral at the Church of the Ascension, New- 
York Av. and South St.,at2:30 P.M. Relatives 
and friends invited. 

SPROULLS.—In Chicago, on the 10th inst, Mar. 
GARET HAMPTON MEEKER, eldest daughter of 
Samuel E. Sproulls of this city. 

WILSON.—At 152 Camelia St, Astoria, July 9, 
JOHN WILSON, stonesetter, of Ayrshire, Scot 
land, aged 65 years. 

Services at above address Monday evening at8 
o'clock. Funeral Tuesday at 10 o'clock A. M. 

te Renfrewshire papers please copy. 

WILSON.—On Saturday, July 9, SARAH H. Cor. 
NBLL, wifeof Piuilip A. Wilson and daughter of 
the late Moses Lyon, in the 68th year of her age. 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend fun- 
eral services from her late residence, 63 High 
St., Yonkers, Tuesday morning at 10:30. Car. 
riages will meet the 9:25 A. M. train from Grand 
Central Depot, Interment private. 


MARY A., 


ANDREW BUCK. 





Special Dotices. 
CLOSING OF FOREIGN MAILS, 

MONDAY.—At10 A. M. (supplementary 11 A. 
M.) for Central America (except Costa Rica) and 
South Pacitic ports, per steamship Newport, via 
Colon (letters for Guatemala must be directed “per 
Newport ’’;) at*3 P. M. for Belize, Puerto Cortez, 
and Guatemala, per steamship Stillwater, from New- 
Orleans, 

TULSDAY.—At 5 A. M. for Europe, per steamship 
Spree, via Southampton and Bremen, (letters for 
Ireland must be directed ‘‘ per Spree”;) at *3 P. M. 
for Vruxillo and Kuatan, per steamship J. Oteri, Jr., 
from New Orleans. 

WEDNESDAY.—At 4:30 A. M, for Europe, per 
steamship City of New-York, via Queenstown; at 5 
A. M. for Europe, per steamship Britannic, via 
Queenstown, (letters must be directed “ per Britan- 
nic”;) at 6A. M. for Netherlands direct, per steam- 
ship Kotterdam, via Amsterdam, (letters must be di- 
rected “per Kotterdam”;) at 6 A. M. for Belgium 
direct, per steamship Khynland, via Antwerp, (let 
lers must be directed “per Rhynland”;) at ll A. M. 
(supplementary 12 M.) tor Venezuela and Curacao, 
also Savanilia via Curacao, per steamship Venezue- 
la, (letters for other other Colombian ports must be 
directed “per Venezuela" ;) at 1 P. M. for Caba, per 
steamship Saratoga via Havana; at *4:30 P. M. for 
Brazil and the La Plata Countries via Brazil, for St. 
Thomas and St. Croix via st. Thomas, for Martin- 
ique and Guadeloupe via Martinique, for Barbados 
and Demerara via Barbados, per steamship Vigil- 
anca, from Newport News, (letters for other Wind. 
ward Islands must be directed “ per Vigilanca.”’) 

Mails for Australia, New-Zealaod, Hawaiian, Fiji, 
and Samoan Islands, per steamship Alameda, (from 
San Francisco,) close at the Post Office daily up to 
July *17 at 6:30 P.M., (oron arrival at New-York 
of steamship Aurania with British mails for Aus- 
tralia.) Mails for China and Japan, per steamship 
Belgic, (fromm San Francisco,) close daily up to July 
*20 at 6:30 P. M. Mails for the Society Islands, per 
ship Oity of Papeiti, (from San Francisco,) close 
daily up to July “25 at 6:30 P.M. Mails for the 
Hawaiian Islands, per steamship Australia, (from 
San Francisoo,) close daily up to July *2%7, at 
6:30 P. M. Mails for Newfoundland, by rail to 
Halifax, and thence by steamer, close daily at 8:30 
P.M. Mails for Miguelon, by rail to Boston, and 
thence by steamer, close daily at 8:30 P.M. Mails 
for Cuba, by ratl to Tampa, Fla, and thence by 
steamer, (sailing Mondays and Thursdays,) close 
daily at 2:30 A. M. Mails for Mexico, overland, un- 
less specially addressed for dispatch by steamer, 
close daily at 3 A. M. 

*Registered mail closes at 6 P. M. previous day, 

Extra supplementary mails are opened on the piers 
of the English, French and, German steamers af the 
hour of closing of scpplementary mails at the Post 
Office, which remain open until within ten minutes 
of the hour of salling of steamer. 


————————————— es 
Political. 


Finenqessrane FOR POLITICAL NET 

banners, transparencies, and campaign equip- 

ments. Send for illustrated circular and catalogue. 
M. B. LEVY & OU.. 27 Wooster St, New: You 


—_—~ 
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SAILORS OF TINY CRAFT 


CANOZ MEN MAKING READY FOR 
THEIR BIG CAMP. 


A LARGE ATTENDANCE EXPECTED AT 


2UEK WILLSBOROUGH MEET—NEW 
CANOES TO BE TRIED—MANY RACES 
HAVE BEEN ARRANGED. 


Tho most interesting event of the year among 
canoeisisis the big annual mect, which is held in 
Augasi. It is simply a grand, good camping-out 
time, whore the canoe men live in tents and as nearly 
as possible follow the customs of their predecessors 
in the art of guiding the light craft—tho Indians. As 
itis impossible, owing tothe broad expanse of the 
United States, for all to meet at one time and place, 
thore are two ouatings,onein which the American 
Canoe Association participates, while the other isa 
g2tlering of the Western canocists who belong to the 
Wostern Canoe Association. 

Leke Champlain has been for some time a favorite 
Sheet of water forthe young amateurs to sail and 
Peddie their ticklish little vessels, and this year they 
Will visit Willsborough Point, where a most suo- 
cessful meeting was held last Summer. It is ex- 
pected that there will be more canoe men and more 
Dances at this meeting than at any of ita predeces- 
sors. The lake is well adapted forthe sport. There 
\s usually a good breeze to fill the sails of the racers, 
and the water seldom becomes so rough as to make 
Ppacdling races a question of escaping upsets. Many 
of the fast canoes that bave been built during the 
Winter will take part in the many and interesting 
races that have been and yet are to be prepared by 


the committee who look after this part of the meet. 
Somo of the new canoes have proved very speedy, 
end close contests are looked for. 

There is enough uncertainty as to the racing capac- 
ity of the boats, however, to make the races at the 
aunael meet most interesting. 

There has besn a great deal of secrecy as regards 
the new canves. Young canoeists have had boats 
constructed without giving any intimation to their 
friends that they were building or expected to build. 
Others have not denied that they were having won- 
ders constructed, but have carefully refrained from 
fiving any intimation as to the dimensions of their 
hew ioys, the sail area or the rig. At the boat build- 
ers’ just as much care has been taken to prevent out- 
Siders from getting any idea of the light craft a3 the 
prcht builders have exercised when the larger tiyers 
Were being built. As the prizes are handsome at the 
Dig regatta, the best of tue racers will soon be called 
oat. Of course the most of the new canves of canoe 
men in New York have heen seen and examined, but 
2 tho meet there will be many from other cities, of 
which much is expected. 

Sailing canoes has proved to be very aneting 
Sport. it is like putting up a@ flag on an egg shel 
and setting out tosea. Experience is necessary to 
become skilled in handling such small crait, and 
the canoeisi ut first must expect not a few sealt- 
water baths, and many risky encounters with heavy 
@eas and strong wiuds. Often in the lower bay, 
where any pleasant Summer afternoons many of the 
tiny little boats, with their white pieces of bunting 
floating in the wind, will meet with eudden gusts of 
Wind which would quickly overturn the canoe and 
spill its sailor, unless he is quick to meet the 
emergency and knows just what to do with his sails, 
ke must expect to spend part of his time hanging 
ever the edge of his boat, and be ready to change his 
Yosition any moment. 

At first, when the idea of sailing canoes first 
@ainod attention, asmall sail was used. It did not 
look much bigger than an elongated and widened 
tag. ‘he sail was soon increased, however, and the 
ccuo0eist began working up on the gunwale, to wind- 
ward, of course. Ballazt followed naturally in use, 
and now the sailing canoe is simply a diminutive 
yacht. Sliding seats were put in and more gail 
added. For racing all these improvements are nec. 
essary; for solid comfort a small sail is used. In 
crnising there is no need of 100 feet of sail. An- 
other improvement for racers was the decrease of 
the size of cookpits. Many of the new boats 
have cockpits of less than four feet, with water- 
light bulkheads at either end. 

in some the tloor is fetched up above the water 
line, and the bulkheads less than three feet apari. 
The canoes are held in their windward working by 
a centreboards, or folding centrebvards. Sona 
srase-plate centreboards are bow mostly used. The 
rigs are different, and various etyles are stoutly 

argued for, as the Canoeists find by experience he 
tan dv the beat with. Perhaps the most common 
éxils aro the leg-of-matton on a tall mast. Steel 
masts are among the latest to be used. This year a 
louger sliding seat has been used, and the canoes 
made generally stronger. 

The racing at Wellsporongh Point will begin 
probably on Aug. 15. Thecamp will be opened on 
the 4th of August and remain occupied till Aug. 26. 
The racea that have been arranged are as follows: 
waaknes aud sailing combined, half miles alter- 

nately, Lotel three miles. Time limit 149 hours. 

Paddling, half mile, straightaway. 

Sailing, tour and one-half miles, same rig and ballast 
asin Race No.l. Time limit 2 hours. 

Trophy paddling, one mile, straightaway. 

rom One-Map-one-canoe rule. 

Paddling, open canoes not under 55 pounds weight, 
single blade paddles, one-half mile straightaway. 

Unlimited sailing race. No limit to rig or ballas 
six miles. Time limit 24g hours. Startersin the 
woghy race to be selected from this race. see 

tule 5. 

Trophy sailing. No limit to rig or ballast, nine 
miles. Time limit 3% hours. starters to be 
selected as by Rule 5. 

Novice sailing race. No limit to rig or ballast, dis- 
tauce three miles. Time limit 14 hours. Open 
only t0 men who have not gailed a canoe prior to 
Sept. 1, 1891. 

Sailing, the Pecowsic Cup. Four and one-half miles, 
no limit to rig or ballast. ‘Time limit 2 hours. 
Wiuner of trophy barred. 

Sailing club raco, distance four and one-half miles. 
Time limit 2 hours. First three members of — | 
one club to count. No club oan be represente 
unilees it enters at least three men; men en- 
tered must have become members of the club 
they represent before the first day of the Ameri- 
can Canoe Association meet. 

Cruising race. Open to “general 
“ornising” canoes, sailing and 
bined, one-half mile alternately. 
miles. Time limit 1% hours. 

There willalso be several special races, and the 
committees incharge propose to arrange some war 
canoe paddling races, which have become quite pop- 
ular this Spring. Gymnastic canoeing, such as up- 
eet, swimming, and paddling contests, will be in- 
aduigedin. The girls, who have a special séction of 
the camp all to themselves, will also probably have a 
chance to try their skill in sailing and pad g the 
ebell-like craft. 

The camp may be reached by the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company Railroad to Wellsborough 
or Port Kent, or via Burlington, Vt, and steamer to 
the camp from that city. 


penal 
RACING OF THE WEEK. 


Exempt 


purpose” or 
aidling com- 
istance three 


TO-DAY’S CARD AT BRIGHTON AND THE 
FIXTURES AT MONMOUTH. 


The racing this week will be divided between the 
Brighton Beach and Monmouth Park tracks. At the 
former there will be racing to-day, Wednesday, and 
Friday, the card for this afternoon being as follows: 
FIRST RACE.—Purse $500, of which $75 to sec- 

ond and $25 to third; selling allowances. Five 
eighths of a mile. 

Pounds., 
me eee 
reer tt) fe 
Thorndale 109 Pokino. 
EEE 105 Sluggard 
Rheingold 105 lmperatrice filly 
Count Dudley.........105)| Fiona tilly. ............ 
Malachi 105 Ray 


105 
$500, of which $75 to 


ROR. cccnnoes 


BECOND KACE.—Puree 
Rocond and $25 to third; for three-year-olds; sell- 
ing allowauces. Five-eighths of a mile. 

108 Tara Blackburn filly..100 

0 eae 108 Philanthropist. ........100 

Wallace.................108 Bodega 

Wilson Taylor 105 “Maria Stoops....,.....10 

Magician 105 King Kelly............ 98 

Ballarat 103) Rieanor, ........<.--.-- 95 

Hiram.. ---s+-----103) May Stanley filly. 

agee 03) 
*Formerly Giadness filly. tFormerly Miss Glernon 
geiding. 

VHIRD RACE.—Purse $700, of which $100 to sec- 
ond and $50 to third; for three-year-old fillies. 
Three-quarters of a mile. 

Oo  — .---110| Azrael 

Carmiine......... .110) Verbena.. 


Queen D'Or...........110) Rose:iance 100 

Silver Thread filly....110| Nattie Hamilton filly. 100 

Innovation............. 110} 

FOURTH RACE.—Purse $1,000, of which $200 to 
second and $100 to third. Three-quarters of a 


mile. 
OnwariL....... 07; Ballyhoo. 

Waticrson 07| False B. 
Rellovue.,...........---102;/Major B.... 

Derango 102|Zampost........ 
Alcaide....... ..-- 102) Nomad 

Blacklock 100) Poverty.......... Sener 
- Brainard. 
97) 


FIFTH RACE.—Purse $800, of which $150 to sec- 
ond and $75 to third; selling allowances. One 
mile aod a sixteenth. 

Dickersou 


O 


King Crab } 
SE Saeeeeee 108|Hairspring .... 
Tom Tough 104|Jaoqueline....... 
Castaway IT... 104} 
SIXTH RACE.—Puree $500, of which $75 to second 
and $25 to third. One mile and an eighth. 

152: Hoey 

152 Bothwell. ..... 
-------150|My Fellow...... MST 137 


Ouaway 
Mountain Deer. 
Hippona 

Racing at Monmouth to-morrow will include the 
Shrewsbury Handicap ata mile andja half, with the 
following weights attached to the eligible horses: 

Pounds.} 
123) Ruseell.....cccccce-- 


Poot Scout 
Banguet 
Lournament...... --116| Kildeer 
Demuth ..............115) Almont 
PICEMIOKOF. 2. .0-cce. vce 115)|Chaos. 
Ll’ [ntrizuante.. ........113)Actor 
110) Ben Kingsbury 
308/ Kirkover.......... bavade 
107' English Lady.. 
Stockton.._._... .-107|Mr. Sase........ 
Tamplighter. 
Keck 


The Atlantic Stakes, for two-year-olds, is to be 
runom the same day. On Thursday, tne Lassie 
Slakes, tor two-year-old fillies, in which Helen 
Nichols is ongaged, is on the card. Shoe wil have to 
meet and defeat Mondicant and Lady Violet at five 
furlongs if she wants to win it. The Stockton 
Stakes, atamilc and a qaarter, to be run on the 
Jame day, has all the best of the three-year-olds en- 

ed in it. The Tyro Stakes, for two-year-olds, 
and the Mideummer Handicap are the fixtures for 
Saturday. 


aie 
ONLY HALF A RACE. 

The one-mile double gig race of the Xavier Boat 

ub took place yesterday morning. There were 

only two crews entered, andjone of these rowed only 


uarter of the course. The course wason the 
Harlem River from the Madison Avenue Bridge te 


Macombd’s Dam Bridge. Notime was taken, as the 
race was practically a walk-over for Ned Cunningham 
and Edward Coughlin, who were in the boat which 
went over the course. J. Dempsey and Patrick J. 
Fennessey were in the other boat. 

as 


NEW RECORD IN POTATO RACES. 
The Pastime Athletic Club gave a series of inter- 
esting games atite grounds, Sixty-sixth Street and 
East River, yesterday afternoon. The time of the 


tato race was the feature of the afternoon. M. J. 
onovan, who won, covered the distance in 0:50 1-5, 
which beats the record by two and a half seconds. 
Aoclever exhibition of boxing was also given by 
Joe Harmon and C.J. MoCartie. 
The resuite of the events were as follows: 
150-Yard Dash.—Dead heat between C. J. Farring- 
tonand D. F.Aberan. J. F. Rinn was third. 
Farrington won in the run-off in 0:17. 
Running Broad Jump.—M. Kennedy first, 18 feet 3 
inches; B. Hardkoph second, 15 feet. 
440-Yard Run.—L. Netter first, A. J. Murbers seo 
ond. Time—l:1 4-5, 
Potato Bace.—M. J. Donovan first. Time—0:50 1-5. 
One and a Quarter-Mile Walk.—S. Liebgold first, M. 
fork second, * Wirehead” Jacobs third. Time— 
70 


—_—- —~_s - 
YACHTS REPORTED. 

City ISLAND, N. Y., July 10.—The following yachts 
passed here to-day: 

Bound West—Steam yachts Neaira, Stella, Nydia, 
and Halcyon; schooner yacht Ranger; sloop yacht 
Laxen. 

Passed East—Steam yachts Radha, Cora, Aida, 


and Marguerite; schooner yacht Wave Crest. 

Schooner yacht Fleur De Lys, George Trotter, was 
laonched from the yard of John P. Hawkins and 
then proceeded east. ; 

Steam yacht Nourmahal left here this morning for 
the eastward and returned at night to anchor. 

Schooner yacht Iroquois arrived from the eastward 
and anchored here; also, sloop yacht Ventura, from 
the eastward. 

STATION 7, VINEYARD HAVEN, July 1Q—Steam 
yacht Conqneror sailed for Eastern ports; schooner 


ee anges. for Nantucket; Mildred, for Block 
nad. 


Sloop yachts Plummet to westward, and Fergu- 
son, cruising in Vineyard waters. 


EES GES 
THE LARCHMONT’S CRUIBE. 
SHELTER ISLAND, N. Y., July 10.—The Larchmont 
fleet arrived off the Manbanset House, Shelter Isl- 
and, on their Summer cruise, with the Dauntless in 
the lead, at about 4:45 this afternoon, followed by 


Phantom, Clara, Gevalia, Atlantic, Tioga, Thistle, 
Forget Me Not, Jessie, Heediess, Pocabontas, Vision, 
of a Dare, Sayonara, and others. ‘The teet 
left Block Isiand Sunday morning at about 7 
o'clock, Among other yachts in Manhanset Har- 
bor are H. M. Fla:ler’s steam yacht Alicia, Alert, 
Viator, Remona, and Aradina. 


JUMPED FROM THE EADS BRIDGE. 
8ST. Louis, Mo., July 10.—Two jumps were made to- 
day from the highest point of the Eads bridge into 


the egos 2 One was successful, the other fatal. 
Kearney Speddy, alocal swimming school teacher, 
— from the centre of the bridge. His foot caught 
D a telograph wire and heturned over three times, 
yet he struck the water hands before his head, disap- 
peared, soon rose and was taken into a waiting boat, 
unbinjared by his daring feat. 

An unknown man about thirty-five years old, 
jumped from the west pier of the bridge about 1 
o'clock. Before any of the skiffs that put after him 
could reach him he sank and was not seen since. 

cee 
BUNDAY LEAGUE 
AT ST, LOUIS8, 
002 
0 20000 0 0-3 
its—St. Louis, 6; Washington, 8. Errors— 
Louis, 3; Washington, 2. Batteries—Gleason 
and Moran; Duryea and McGuire. Weather pleas. 
ant. Attendance, 3,UU0. 
AT LOUISVILLE. 
Baltimore....... 2 
Louisville 2 

Base hite—Baltimore, 15; Louisville, 56. Errora— 
Baitimore, 6; Louisville, 6. Batteries—McMahon 
and Gunsen; ‘Vian and Weaver. 

pensieiidaaiieedeanias 


AMONG THE WHEELMEN. 


—On July 16 and 30 race meets will be run at At- 
lantic City, at which the following events will be 
coutested: One-mile novice; ove-mile safety, open; 
one-mile safety, 3:00 class; half-mule ordinary, open; 
one-mile safety, 3:30 class; one-mile tandem, open; 
half-mile safety, boys under sixteen years old; 
a satety, open; one-mile safety, handicap. 

ntries should be sent to W. J. Smith, Room 37, 
Law Building, Atiantic City, N. J. 

—Sanction to hold meets has been awarded as fol- 

lows: Altamont Wheelmen, Bay Ridge, Me, July 
20; Oriole Cyole Club, Baltimore, Md, July 12; Vin- 
cennes Wheel Club, Vincennes, Ind., July ll and 12: 
Twenty-third oo Brooklyn, N. Y¥., Nov. 19; 
Labor Societies, Daubury, Conn., Sept. 5; Massachu- 
setts Division, i American Wheelmen, Cottage 
City, Masa, July 30. 
—The managers of a race meet held in England re- 
cently introduced an innovation in the way of award- 
ing the prizes. At the conclusion the winners were 
called up and presented with the prizes. This isan 
improvement over the practice here of making the 
men assemble at some given place to receive their 
prizes. 

— On July 16, at Philadelphia, will be ran, for the 
benefit of the new track, a series of purely amateur 
events. By thisis meant that the prizes in each 
race will be laurel wreaths and nothing more. The 
Tacing men will now haveachance to display their 
love of the sport without the hope of personal gain. 


—A relay race from Washington, D. C., to Pitts- 
burg, Penn., on Aug. 9 will be contested. Arrange- 
ments are now under way, andthe message will be 
written by President Harrison to Mayor Gourley 
of Pittsburg. The start will be from the White 
House and end at the City Hall at Pittsburg. 

—The Pennsylvania Division will rup aspecial 
train on the Pevneylvania Railroad, starting from 
Broad Street Station at 4 o'clock Saturday afternoon 
for Washington, D.C. This will give the wheelmen 
- aw in the capitol city before the meet of the 

gue of American Wheelmen begins. 

—Theatrical managers are beginning to see the ad- 
vantage of the bicycle as a sensational stage eilect. 
It will be introduced in several attractions the com. 
ing season. In one play it will be used in a race on 
the stage in a similar manner to the horse race in the 
“ County Fair.” 

—The pneumatic tire is to play an important part 
in the building of light carriages in the future. It 
has been tried on sulkies and proved a success. A 
horse attached to @ carriage so equipped can make 
Detter time than on the iron-rimmed wheels. 

—The Newport Wheelmen fa a new olub recently 
organized at Newport, R.I. ‘The officers are: Presi- 
dent—F. E. Thompson; Vice President—J. C. Sea- 
ew Secretary—H Nason; Treasurer—G. H. 
Keily; Captain—R. Himes. 

—Wheelmen should be made aware that in Wash- 
ington the ordinance respecting the carrying of a 
— lamp after sundown is etrictly enforced. So 
take a lamp with your wheel in order not to be 
caught violating this law. 

—The International Exposition at Buffalo will give 
a day's racing, and has placed the matter in the 
hands of Mr. Schooley of the Press Cycling Club. 
Aug. 20 is the day set apart for this sport. 

— In the record race at Springfieldin the Fall the 
ra will be a span of horses fully equipped with 

arness and alight carriage. This will attract all 
the men of any note. 

—The Pennsylvania Railroad will carr 
to the National meet at Washington an 
one fare the round trip. 

—Irving Parks of Poughkeepsie has been declared 
@ professional. and ail amateurs are warned not to 
compete with him. 
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PLANS OF THE TRAPSHOOTERS. 

The West Side Team Trap Shooting League will 
have its third competition in a series of five on 
Thursday, July 21, at Woodlawn Park, Long Island. 
The records of the two previous shoots are: First 
shoot, Coney Island Rodand Gun Cub, 80; secon’ 
shoot, 91; New- Utrecht Rod and Gun Club, 84; sec- 
ond shoot, 82; Atiantio Rod and Gun Club, 81; sec- 
ond shoot, 92; Erie Gun Club, 57; second shoot, 77; 
Fountain Gun Club, 80. 

The Dexter Park Team Trap Shooting League 
will have its next shoot on the 20th inst. at Dexter 
Park, Long Island. Clubs to compete are the Un- 
known, Crescent, Linden Grove, Wauregan, and Em. 
erald Gun Clubs, and the Parkway and Glenmore 
Rod and Gun Clubs. The Unknown and Glenmore 
Clubs have won the first cup once each, and the 
Emeralds the second cup twice. 

Under the auspices of the Parkway Rod and Gun 
Club, L. Miller, the proprietor of Dexter Park, Long 
Island, will give a blue-rock pigecon-shooting tourna- 


ment on Ang. 29. It will be open to all the clubs 
shooting on Long Island. 

The invitation shoot of the Manhattan Gun Clnb, 
Aug. 3, at Dexter Park, Long Island, is meeting 
with favor with the olube that shoot at Dexter Park. 
Nearly all have responded to the invitation aud 

romised to be there. A ten live-bird contest will 

e the principal feature of the day's ss. 

The Independent Schuetzen Corps of Brooklyn will 
have ite annual prize shoot at Deckelman’s Ridge. 
wood Park on Monday, July 18. A special prize will 
be offered for the ladies present to shvot for. 

E. Helgans of the Glenmvure Rod and Gun Club 
is not satisfied with his defeat by Frank Class of 
Morristown, N. J., and has challenged him again. 
The shoot will be held at Dexter Park, Long Island, 
and the conditions will be 100 live birds, thirty yards’ 
rise, Hurlingham rules, $100 a side. 

Shooting events of the week on Long Ieland are: 
To-day, Tremont Gun Club, at Parkville, L. L.; 
Tuosaday, North Side Gun Club, at Queens County 
Driving Park, Maspeth, L. LL; Wednesday, Coney 
Ieland Rod and Gun Clnb, at Woodlawn Park, and 
the Parkway Bod and Gun Club, at Dexter Park; 
Thureday. the Unknuwn Gun Club, at Dexter Park; 
Saturday, the Prospect Heights Gun Club, at Park- 
ville, and the New-Utrecht Rod and Gun Clab, at 
Woodlawn Park. 

— 


CRICKET NOTES, 


—A team of the Boston Cricketers are scheduled to 
play in this vicinity next week as follows: Momilay, 
Staten Island Oricket Olub, at Livingston, 8. I.; 
Tuesday, Brooklyn Cricket Club, at Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn; Wednesday, the Berkeley Cricket Club, 
at Berkeley Oval; ‘Thuraday, the Kings County 
Cricket Club. at Prospect Park; Friday, the Pater- 
son Cricket Club, at East Side Park, Paterson, N. J.; 
saturday, the Manhattan Cricket Club, at Prospect 
Park. George Wright, Chambers, Pettit, Bixby, 
Stansfield, and other well-known cricket players 
will accompany the team. 

—The Brooklyn Cricket Club has completed its ar- 
rangements fora trip p= Canada. The team 
will be selected froin the following players: H. 
Helms, F. S. Green. A. Brown, A. J. Humbert, A. 8. 
Dorrant, E. A. Tuttle, W. A. Gray, A. A. Adams, J. 
Duncan, CO. G. Keogh, W. J. Dyke, C. C. Green, and 
A. T. Treloar. The firat game on the trip will be 
played at Niagara Falis on July 26. 





Christian Endeavor Extra. 

The only full report of the four days’ conven- 
tion of the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor, held in Madison Square Garden, will 
be issued in one complete number by THE NEW- 
York Times this Monday morning. 

It will be entitled the “ Christian Endeavor 
Extra.” It should be placed in the possession 





of every society throughout the country. — 
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FINANCIAL AFFAIRS, 


NEw-YorRKE, Monday, July 11—A. M. 

The first effect of the passage of the Silver 
bill by the Senate was lower prices, but when 
the local traders found that the foreigners were 
not alarmed by the inoident, they began to 
cover short contracts, and the market became 
firm. The Homestead disturbances had only a 
temporary influence. Crop news was generally 
favorable. The exports of gold were by no 
means as large as had been anticipated, the 
higher rates for money and the ease in foreign 
exchange checking the movement. 

The market was fairly active in the early part 
of the week, but trading fell off before the close. 
The principal changes were: Advanced—Chica- 
go Stock Yards, 1%; Duluth, South Shore and 
Atlantic preferred, 149; National Linseed Oil, 
133, and Mobile and Ohio, Rensselaer and Sara- 
toga and Toledo, Ann Arbor and North Mich!- 
gan, each 1. Declined—Omaha preferred, 5; 
Tennessee Coal and Iron, 4; Sugar preferred, 3; 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis 
preferred, 253; Manhattan Consolidated, 219; 
New-Jersey Central, 24; Delaware and Hudson, 
Cordage preferred, Pullman, and Wisconsin 
Central, each 2; Illinois Central, 17s; Buffalo, 
Rochester and Pittsburg preferred, 8t. Paul 
preferred, New-York Central, and Ohio South- 
ern, each 1%; Lake Erie and Western preferred 
and Bilver Bullion certificates, each 112; Erle 
preferred and Sugar, each 144; Butfalo, Roches- 
ter and Pittsburg, Rock Island, Lackawanna, 
Long Island, and Norfolk and Western preferred, 
each 11s, and Consolidated Gas, Kansas and Texas 
preferred, Sugar preferred, Nashville and Chat- 
tanooga, and Rome, Watertown and Ogdens- 
burg, each 1. 

The following table shows tne range of prices 
of stocks during the past weok, and furnishes & 
comparison with the closing figures of the cor- 
responding week a year ago: 

Closing 


High. 

Adams Exprass................143 
Alton &‘lerre Haute 33% 
American Cotton Vil 
American Cotton Oi! pt.. 
American Kxpress 
“American Sugar Ref......... 
“American Sugar Ref. pf...... 96% 
American Tobacco pf.........100 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 36%, 
Baltimore & Uhio - 96% 
Balumore & Ohio 8. W. pf.... 5 
Boston Air Line pf............101l4% 
Brunswick Co 7's 
Buttalo, Kochester & Pitts... 42 
Buttalo, Rochester & Pitts. pf. 838 
Canada Southern 
Central Pacitic. . 
Chesapeake & Ohio ........%.. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ist pf.... 
Chicago Gas 
Chicago Stock Yards..........101% 
Chicago & Eastern L[llinois pf 994 
Chicago & Northwestern 116% 
Chicago, Bur. & Quincy...... 
tee 7 eee 
0. C., Ce BG. Ta OE <owcnss. 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul pf 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pac.. 80% 
Citizens’ Gas, Brovklyn 
Colorado Coal...... 
Colorado Fuel . 
Colorado Fuel pf............... 
Columbus, Hock. Val. & Tol. 
Columbus, H. Val. & Tol. pf. 7 
Consolidated Gas Company...115 4 
Delaware & Hudson 130% 
- 155% 

lly 


Delaware, Lack. & Western 
Denver & Kio Grande. 
Denver & Rio Grande pf. 
Distilling & Cattle reeding.. 
*Dul, 5. 8. & Atlantic ........ 
*DuL, 8S. 8. & Atlantic pf..... 3835, 
Kast Tenn., Va. & Ga. lst pf. 3 
Kast Jenn., Va. & Ga 2d pf... 
Edison Electric Ill. Co 

Flint & Pére Marquette 

Great Northern pf 

General rlectric. 

Illinois Central 

Laclede Gas 

Laclede Gas pf 

Lake Erie & Western 

Lake Eric & Western pf 

Lake Shore 


Louisville & Nashviille........ 
Louisville, N. A. & Chicago... 
Louisville, St. Louls «~ T 
Maahattan Consolidated 
Maryland Coal 

Michigan Central.............. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis...... 
Minneapolis & St. Louls pf 
Missouri: Pacific 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Missouri, Kansas & ‘exas pr 
Mobile & Ohio 

Morris & EHesez...... ....-...: 
Nashville, Chat. & St. Louis 
National Cordage 1 
Natiouul Cordage pf........ E 
*National Lead Company 
*National Lead Com 

National Linseed O 
New-Jersey Central 

New- York Central. ............ 
New-York & New-England 
New-York, C. & St. L......... 
Now- York, C. & st. L. 24 pf.. 3 
New-York, L. K. & Western. 26° 
New-York, L. E. & West. pf. 
New-York, Sas. & Western.. 
New- York, Sus. & Weat. pf.. 
Norfolk & Western.... 
Norfolk & Western pl........ 
North American 


Oregon Railway & Nav... 

Pacitic Mail 

Peoria, Decatur & Evansville. 

Philadelphia & Keading.. 

Pittsburg & Western pf... 

P., O., C. & St. Louis pt 

Reneselacr & Saratoga 

Richmoud & West Point 

Kichmond & West Point, t. r. 

Richmond & West Point pt... 

Rome, Wat. & Ogdensburg...1 

st. Louis Southwestern 

St. Louis Southwestern pf.... 

St. Paul & Dulath 

St. Paul & Omaha 

8t. Paul & Omaha pf 

Southern Pacific 

Silver baliion certificates... 

Tennessee Coal & Iron........ 3 

Texas Pacific 

‘Toledo, Ann Arbor & N. M.. 

Toledo, St. Louis & K. C 

Union Pacitic 

Union Pacific, Den. & Gulf... 

Wabash 

Wabash pf.......... 

Western Union Telecraph.... 

Whoeceling & Lake Erie 

Wheeling & Lake Erie p?.... 7 

Wiscoosin Central 
“Unlisted. 


The weekly statement of the New-York City 
Associated Banks issued on Saturday showed 
a decrease in reserve of $2,509,575. The bunks 
now hold $15,577,020 in excess of the legal re- 
quirements. The changes in the averages show 
a decrease in loans of $2,276,700, a decrease in 
specie of $961,400, a decrease in legal tenders 
of $2,517,600, a decrease in deposits of $3,887,- 
700, and an increase in circulation of $47,000. 

The follo wing 18 a comparison of the average 
of the New-York banks for the last two weeks 
and for the year: 

July 8, '92. July 2, 92. 
Loans. ...$496,740,800 $494.464,100 
Specie.... 90,675,200 91,636,600 


Legal 
57,584,600 60,102,100 


tenders, 
Deposits... 630,730,700 634,608,400 402,995,600 


Circ ula- 
5,585,400 5,538.400 3,670,600 


The following shows the relation between the 
reserve and the liabilities: 


Specie.... $90,675,200 891,636,600 


Legal 
tenders. 657,584,500 60,102,100 


” 

whore hoe 
CEIKIOa4acH~ 
& ofits 


peng oe re comes 
@ecrefoc-1o¢ 
aca 


ae 


July 3, '91. 
$392,003,500 
65,333,400 


49,907,500 


$65,333,400 
49,907,500 





Total re- 

serve ..$148, 259, 700 
Reserve 

required 

avain st 

deposits 132,682,675 
Excess of 

reserve 

above 

legal re- 

guire- 

ments... 15,577,025 18,086,600 14,542,025 

At London British consoles for money ad- 
vanced 1-16, to 96%, and for the account de- 
clined 1-16, to 96% In American railway se- 
curities the changes were: Advanced—Canadian 
Pacific, 42, and Reading and Kansas and Texas, 
each 48. Declined—Pennsylvania, 244; New- 
York Central and Mexican National, exoh 11; 
Norfolk and Western preferred, 153; Illinois 
Central and Union Pacifico, each 14; Erie sec- 
ond consolidated and Northern Pacific pre- 
ferred, each 1; Wabash preferred, 42, and Erie 
and Louisville and Nashville, each 4s. Bar silver 
declined 33, to 39 13-164 # ounce. The Bank 
of England lost £666,000 in bullion, and the 
percentage of reserve to liabilities, which the 
previous week was 44.44, became 40.42. The 
bank’s maximum rate of discount remained un- 
changed at 2 ®# cent. The Bank of France 
— 4,750,000f in gold and lost 475,000f in 
silver. 


The following indicates the amount of bullion 
in the principal European banks last week and 
the corresponding date last year. The figures 
are received weekly by cable by the Vommercial 
and Financial Chronicle : 

BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Gold, 
£27,152,939 

27,000,432 
BANK OF FRANCE. 

Gold, 
£63,653,513 
53,993,000 
BANK OF GERMANY. 

Gold 
ey 2. GER aecsudee £37,3806,000 
July 9, 1591 29,639,333 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


$151,738,700 $115,240,900 


133,652,100 100,748,875 


Silver. 
July 7, 1892...... @oeece 
July ¥, 1891 » 


Silver. 
£51,787,411 


July 7, 1892.... 
50,711,000 


July 9, 1891 


Stlver. 
£12,602,000 
14, 769,667 


Silv- r. 
i | ee £16,654,000 
16,464,000 


July 9, 1891........... ° 


NETHERLANDS. 
Gold. Silver. 

July 7, 1892..........0. £3,2156,000 

July 9, 18 8,920,000 


D1... ceencccee 


7 





BELGIUM. 
Stlver. 
£1,450,0C0 
1,525,333 
£59, 596,411 
89,176.000 
89,568,818 


Gold. 
July 7, 1892....-. £2,900,000 
July 9, 1891 3,050,687 


Total last week....2140.736,452 
Correspond'g week’91. 123,012,432 
Week end’gJ’ne 30,'92. 141,115,528 
Correspona'g week '91. 123,602,868 389,318,333 

The money market was tirmer. Call loans 
were made at 112@4 # cent, the average being 
2# cent. Prime commercial paper was quoted 
at 34 @41o cent. 

The foreign exchange market was dull and 
easier. The posted rates for sterling were un- 
chaged at $4.88 for 60-days bills and $4.89 
for demand. On Saturday actual business was 
done at $4.87 @$4.87 \4 for 60-day bills, $4.884 
‘@$4.8819 for demand, $4.8815.@$4.88 4 for cable 
transfers, and $4.86'4 for commercial. Conti- 
pental was dull. Frances were quoted at 5.1673 
for long and 5.15 for short, reichsmarks at 95 
7-16 and 95 13-16, and guilders at 401. and 40%. 

Government bonds were tirm. State securities 
and bank stooks were without special feature. 

The railway mortgage market was inactive, 
but was firm. The principal changes were: 
Advanced—Missour! Pacitic thirds, 249; Brook- 
lyn Elevated firsts, 1%; Richmond Terminal 
collateral trust 58, 1%; Kansas City and Pacitio 
tirsta, Norfolk and Western, New River 
firsts, and Syracuse, Binghamton and New-York 
firsts, each 11,; Missouri Pacifico consols, New- 
York, Lackawanna and Western con- 
struction 5s, and Reading seconds, each 
144; Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis 
and Chicago first 48 and Richmond and 
Danville 6s, each ls, and Oregon Short 
Line 6s, Manitoba, Dakota firsts, Toledo and 
Ann Arbor, Cadillac ts, and Union Elevated 
tirsts,each 1. Declined—International and 
Great Northern 68, trust receipts, 2; Peorla 
and Eastern incomes, 1%; New-York, Susque- 
hanna and Western refunding 5s, 15,; Alton and 
Terre Haute second incomes, Consolidated Gas 
of Chicago tirsta, and New-York Central firsts, 
each 119; Detroit, Mackinac and Marquette land 
grants, 144, and Iowa Central firsts, Laciede 
Gas firats, Rock Ieland registered firsts, and 
Manitoba 418, each 1. 

Following are the returns of foreign commerce 
at the port of New-York forthe week ending 
Friday last and since the beginning of the year, 
compared with the returns of the corresponding 
period of last year: 

Importe of Dry Goode and General Merchandter. 
Week ending last Saturday $11,923,423 
Corresponding week last year. ... 8,638,754 
Since Jan. 1, 1892 297,809,587 
Corresponding period last year 288,100,617 

Exporte of Domestic Produce. 

Week ending last Tuesday.............. 
Corresponding week last year 
Since Jan. 1, 1892 
Corresponding period last year 

Imports of Specie. 
Week ending last Saturday 
Corresponding week last year 

Since Jan. 1, 1892 

Corresponding period last year... 
Exports of Specie, 

Week ending last Saturday............ 

Corresponding week last year... 

Binge Jam. 1, BOGOR. cccccccccccce: 55,704,977 

Corresponding period last year 73,915,036 

The following were the Clearing House re- 
turns, with comparisons: 

Clearings for the week ending July 9..¢58R,616,192 
*Balance for the week ending July ¥.... 36,931,231 
Clearings for tle week ending July 2... 661,95¥,44! 
Balance for the week ending July 2 46,502,157 
Clearings for the week ending June 25. 59,780,613 
Balance for the week ending June 25.. 41,017,858 
Clearings for the week ending June 18. 661,88)),063 
Balance for the week ending June i8... 35,745,002 
Clearings for the week ending June 1l. 644,330,550 
Balance for the week ending June ll... 36,788,744 
*Clearings for the week ending June 4. 599,508,943 
*Balauce for the week ending June 4... 37,956,802 

“For tive days. 


$6,020,121 

7,088,516 
204,489, 725 
176,508,627 


$291,661 
119,578 
7,399,355 
2,695,710 


$1,753,472 


566,116 

















Financial, 


Office of the 
NEW-YORK GUARANTY & INDEMNITY CO., 
59 Cedar St., New-York, June 23, 1892. 

To the holders of Trust Receipts Issued by 
the NEW-YORK GUARANTY AND INDEM- 
NITY COMPANY for stock of the EDISON 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, and com- 
mon steck of the THOMSON-HOUSTON 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, deposited under 
Stockholders’ Agreemeut, dated February 9b, 
1S92: 

Notice is hereby given thaton and after June 23, 
1892, this company will be prepared to deliver to 
the holders of trust receipts issued by it for shares 
of the stock of the Edison General Electric 
pauy and shares of the common stock of the Thom- 
sou-Houston Electric Company under the stock- 
holders’ agreement above uamed, in exchange tor 
such trust receipts, certificates for common stock 
of the General Electric Company of New-York, at 
the rate of exchange stated in said stockholders’ 
agreement, namely, one share of the co:immon stock 
of the General Electric Company for each share 
of the stock of the Edison General Elec. 
tric Company represented by such trust re- 
ceipte, and three shares of the common stock 
of the General Electric Company for every five 
shares of the conimon stock of the Thomson-Hous- 
ton Electric Company represented by such trust 
receipts. For any fractional part of a share of the 
common stock of the General Electric Company to 
which a holder of trust receipts shall be entitled 
upon the surrender of the same, this company 
will, ov account of euch fractional interest, issue 
apbew trust receipt, providing that upon surren- 
der thereof accompanied by vther new trust re- 
ceipts representing, in the aggregate, rights to one 
or more entire shares of the common stock of the 
General Electric Company, the bearer shall be en. 
titled to receive from this company a certificate for 
the amount of common stock of the General Elec. 
tric Company represented by such new trust re- 
ceipts so surrendered. 

The books for the transfer of the said Trust Ro- 
ceipts will be permanently closed on Aug. 1, 1892. 


“A DIVIDEND OF TWO PER CENT. ON 
THE COMMON CAPITAL STOCK OF GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY HAVING 
BEEN DECLARED, PAYABLE TO HOLD- 
ERS OF SAID COMMON STOCK OF REC. 
ORD AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS ON 
JULY 20, 1882, 1T Is IMPORTANT THAT 
TRUST RECEIPTS ENTITLING THE 
HOLDER TV COMMON STOCK OF THE 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY SHOULD 
BE EXCHANGED FOR THAT STOCK IM. 
MEDIATELY, AND NOT LATER THAN 
JULY 20, 1892, AS THE TRANSFER 
BOOKS .OF THE SAID GENERAL ELEC- 
TRIC COMPANY WILL CLOSE ON THAT 
DATE,” 


Com- 


H. A. MURRAY, Treasurer. 


WABASH R. R. 60. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


DETROIT & GCHICAGS 


50-Year 5°/o Gold Bonds. 


INTEREST PAYABLE JANUARY AND JULY. 


ENTIRE ISSUE...................---- 83,500,000 
REMAINING UNSOLD...... s--eee-- 350,000 


which are offered by the undersigned at 99% 
and accrued interest, subject to advance 
without notice. 


CYRUS J. LAWRENCE & SONS, 


31 BROAD STREET, N. Y., 


GOLD, BARBOUR & CORNING, 


Y. 





18 WALL STREET, N. 





Moffett, Hodgkins & Clarke Co., 


34) PINE ST., NEW-YORK, 


OFFER FOR JULY INVESTMENT 
° 
6 % 
COLD BONDS, 


INTEREST PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY. 


PARTICULARS 
APPLICATION. 


FULL 
ON 





RAILWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY OF 
MINNESOTA, 

Notice is hereby given to the holders of the under. 
noted first mortgage 6 per cent. bonds of this com- 
pany, dated June |, 1891, that under the provisions 
of the deed of trust the said bonds have been drawn 
by lot in the presence of the Trustee for redemption 
and payment on Oct. 25, 1592, at the offices of 
Messrs. MAITLAND, PHELPS & CO., in the City 
of New-York, at par and accrued interest to the said 
date, when intorest thereon will cease: 

Bonds Nos. *, 29, 46, 56, 90, 181, 182, 228, 229, 292, 
811, 325, 326, 339, 344, 367, 380, 384, 394, 401, 421, 
447, 445, 405, 500, 546, 548, 550, 573, 583, 589, 591, 
621, 689, 644, 679, 734, 787, THR, 795, $25, 838, 357, 
$99, 960, 967, 997, a total of 47 bonds of $1,000 cach. 

GEORGE COPPELL, President. 

NEW- YORK, June 14, 1892. 


BARING, MAGOUN & CO.,, 
rg Wall St., New York. 

ILLS OF EXCHANGE AND LETTERS OF 
Credit available in all parts of the world. Alsa 
Traveling Credits for use in this country, 

,and the West Indies. 








me = 
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Financial. 


BENNINGTON 
Marble Company, 


MANCHESTER, VERMONT. 
Incorporated under the laws of New-Jersey. 
CAPITAL, $1,066,000, 

(Shares, $100 each,) 

DIVIDED INTO 


2,500 Shares 7 per cent. Cumule- 

tive Pretorred Stock..... Sa acnasvanses $250,000 
7,500 Shares 10 per cent, Common 

Stock 750,000 

Pro rata participation in any cxoess of profits. 

The company will commence business free of debt 
and with the proceeds of $150,000 Preferred Stock 
in the treasury. 


DIRECTORS. 
JOSEPH M. DE VEAU, 


President Mount Morris Bank. 


ADOLPHUS SMEDBERG, 


Director Vermont Marble Company. 


JOHN A. EAGLESON, 


Late of Eagleson & De Veau, Marble Dealers. 


EDWARD R. STANTON, 


Neow-Jersey. 


Offered for Subscription at Par. 
2,500 Shares per cent. Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock. 
2,500 Shares 10 per cent. Common Stock. 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: 


25 PER CENT. on Application. 
25 PER CENT. on Allotment. 
50 PER CENT. in 30 Days After Allotment. 


Subscriptions will be received and Pro- 
spectuses furnished by the following institu- 
re firms of New-York until 3 P. M. 

uly : 


Central Trust Company, 
Mount Morris Bank, 
Farmers Loan and Trust Company, 
Atlantic Trust Company, 

Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
American Exchange National Bank, 
Weeks & Company, 

E. C. Benedict & Company, 
Edmund & Charles Randolph, 
Clarence H. Wildes. 
New York Guaranty 


Indemnity Co., 

59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 
CAPITAL, - - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - - $500,000 
TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 

AND INDIVIDUALS. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 

GEO, EK. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec, 

J.NELSON BORLAND, Aasist. Secretary 
DIRECTORS. 

James N. Jarvie, 

Augustus D, Juilliard, 

Richard A. McCurdy, 

Alexander E. Orr, 

Edwin Packard, 

Henry H. Rogers, 

Henry W. Smith, 

H. McK. Twombly, 

Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 

Willlam C., Whitney, 

J. Hood Wright. 


—_ 





& 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
Frederic Cromwell, 
Josiah M. Fiske, 

Walter K. Gillette, 
Robert Guelet, 

George Griswold Haven, 
Oliver Harriman, 

R. Somers Hayes, 
Charles RK. Henderson, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., 


‘ LI 
H. B. HOLLINS & CO., 
BANKERS, 

CORNER OF WALL AND BROAD STS., 
Iasue Circular Letters of Credit 
Available for Traveiers in All 

World. 

> PER CENT. GUARANTEED NEW-YORK 

invrestmoents of from $100 to $20.000; money re- 
funded on demand any time after two years; secu. 
rity unquestioned; investigation courted. Address 
BANKER, Post Office Box 672, Now-York. 
: ROWN BROTHERS & CoO., 

NO. 59 WALL ST., 

ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND 
CREDITS, AVAILABLE IN ALL 
THK WORLD. 


Paris of the 


TRAVELERS’ 
PARTS OF 





“Dividends, 


THE COLORADO FUEL COMPANY, 
DENVER, COL., JUNE 24, 1892. 

The Board of Directors of the Colorado Fuel Com- 
pany have declared a semi-annual dividend of FOU R 
PER CEN’. (from the earnings of the company for 
the six months ending June 30, 1892,) on tne Pre- 
ferred! Stock of the company issued and outstanding 
at this date, payable Aug. 1, 1892, to stockholders of 
recor: on that date. 

The stock transfer books will be closed from July 
22 to Aug. 1, both inclusive, 
Db. C. BEAMAN, Secretary. 


THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD CO., 
‘TREASURER’S OFFICE, GRAND CENTRAL 

STATION, NEW- YORK, June 28, 1892. 5 
fe BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 
pany have this day declared a DIVIDEND of 
TWO PEK CENT. upon its Capital Stock, payable 
on Monday, the lat day of August next, at this office. 
THe TRANSFER BOOKS will be closed at noon 
on SATURDAY, the 2d day of July, and will be re 
opened on the morning of TUESDAY, the 2d day of 

August next. HENRY PRATT, ‘lreasurer. 


“ 


NEW-YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER R. R. Co, ) 

OFFICE OF THE IREASURER, > 

NEW-YORK, 29th June, 1892. $ 
TN. HE BOARD OF DIKECTOUS OF THIS COM- 
pany. at a special meeting held this day, declared 
a dividend of UNE AND ONE-QUARTER PEK 
CENT. on its capital stock, payable at this olfice on 
the 15th day of July next, to stockholders of record 
at the closing of the trancfer books on the 30th inst. 

E. V. W. BOSSITER, 
Treasurer, 





THE NATIONAL CORDAGE COMPANY. 

NEW-YORK, July 5, 1892. 
The Board of Directors of THE NATIONAL 
CORDAGE COMPANY have this day declared the 
recular quarterly dividends of TWO PER CENT. on 
the Preferred and TWO AND ONE-HALF PEK 
CENT. on the Common Stock of the Company, both 
payable on the lst day of August next at the trans- 
fer office of the Company, 135 Front St, this city. 
The transfer bouks will close July 15 at 3 o’clock 

P. M. and reopen Aug. second next. 
CHARLES DAVIS, Treasurer. 





THE WHEELING AND LAKE ERIE RAIL- 
AY COMVANY. 
NO. 40 WALL STL, NEW-YORK, JULY 8, 1892. 
DIVIDEND NO. 18. 
A dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER (1%) 
PER CENT. on the preferred siock of this company 
for the quarter ending June 30, 1892, has this day 
been declared, and will be paid on and after Aug. 15, 
1892. Whe transfer books will close on July 29 at 3 
o'clock, angi reopen Aug. 16, at 10 o'clock A. M. 
JAMES M. HAM, Secretary. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO AND 
ST. LOUIS RAILWAY COMPANY. 
NEW- YORK, June 28, 1692. 
A semi-annual dividend of One and One-half Per 
Cent. will be paid on the common stock of this com- 
om yon Aug. i, 1892, to stockholders of record July 
 E Iso; at the office of Mesars. Drexe!, Morgan «& 
close nee 
0 





Transfer books will 
o'clock P. M., July 11, 1892, and reopen at 
o'clock A. M., August 2, 1892. 

M. E. INGALLS, President. 


Co., New-York. 





NEW- YORK, June 50, 1892. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE NEW- 
York Bowery Fire Insurance Company have this 
day declared a dividend of 3 per cent. on the capital 
swok,payable July 1, 1892, at No.124 Bowery. '! rans- 
fer books of the company will be closed until that 
date. J: FRANK PATTERSON, Secretary. 


EQUITABLE MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
NEW- YORK, June 30, 1892 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT., pay- 
able July 15, 189%. 
The transfer books will remain closed uptil that 
date. B. P. SHAWHAN, Secretary. 


CITIZENS’ INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW-YORK, } 
156 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, July 6, 1892. § 
8 TH DIVIDEND.—A dividend of THREE PER 
CENT. onthe capital stock, also an interest 
dividend of THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. 
on the reserved fund, is payable on demand. 
F. M. PARKER, Secretary. 





— 





Savings Banks. 
MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 


NEW-YORK, June 25, 1892. 


82d Semi-Annual Dividend. 


Tho Truatees of this institution have declared in- 
terest on all sums not exceeding $3,000 remaining 
on deposit during the three or six montis ending on 
the 30th instant, at the rateof THKEE AND ONE. 
HALF PER CENT. per annum, payable on and 
after the third Monday in July next. 

FRANK G. STILES, EDWARD SCHELL, 

Secrotary. President. 


EAST RIVER SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
> 3 CHAMBERS ST. 


TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
NEW- YORK, June 14, 1892. 
INTEREST at the rate of FOU K (4) PER CENT. 
per annum has been declared for the six months 
ending June 30, 1892, upon all accounts entitled 
thereto from F[V k dollars to THREK THOUSAND 
dollars, payable after July 10, 1892. Money depos- 
~y on or before July 7 will draw interest from the 
st. 


WILLIAM H. SLOCUM, President. 
4. WHITNEY, Secretary 











a 





—~ 


Elections. 


New-York, July 3, 1892. 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION OF THE 5 (OOK. 
holders of THE LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT 
COMPANY will be held at 32-38 East 42d St. on 
Wednesday, July 13, 1892, at 1 o’clock P. M, for the 
purpose of choosing eleven Trustees and two In- 
S8pectors of Election for the ensuing year. 
The polls will remain open for one hour. 
OHN CG. VAN WORMER, Secretary. 





es ew 


_ Situations Wanted—Females. 


YOUNG COLORED GIRL WOULD LIKE 

care of bachelor’s apartments or housekeeper’s 
place. Call at 68 West 43d St., Room 5, second 
toor, Monday, after 8. 


NOMPANION OR ATTENDANT.—By a compe- 
‘tent man, very healthy, just disengaged, as com- 
panion to gentieman; no objection to traveling; high- 
est city references. Address C. C., Box 3,392 
General Post Office. 


HAMBERMAID, WAITRESS, OK PARLOR- 

maid.—By acompetent American girl. Address 
K. Day, care of H. A. Page, present employer, South 
Orange, N. J. 


(“HAMBERMAID, &c.—By a young girlas cham- 
/vermaid and waitress; willing and obliging; city 
or country; good city reference. Callat 505 6th Av.; 
ring Larkin’s bell. 
HAMBERMAID.—By young girl to do chamber- 
work or assist with children. Call at present 
employer’s, 102 West 76th St. 
(CHAMBERMAID AND “WAITRESS.—Call_ at 
present employer's, 451 West 23d St., until 1 
o'clock, 

















C= K.—In a private family as first-class cook; un- 
/derstands family cooking; company dinners and 
lunches; is a good baker; pastries and desserts; best 
city reference. Call at160 West 20th St., second 
tloor. 





a @ competent girl as first-class cook; 
/understands soups, meats, desserts, and side 
dishes; can make butter; good baker; country pre- 
ferred; personal reference. Call, Monday, at 75 
Weat 49th St. 


CST a young girl as good plain cook; pri- 
vate family, town or country; good baker; will- 
ing to assist with washing; best city reference; no 
cards Call at 1,090 Park Av., near 89th Street, 
Lyons’s bell. 
C= Understands all kinds of good family cook- 
‘ing; good bread and cake maker; also care milk 
and butter: country preferred; good relerences. 
Address, for three days, C. E. M., Box 351 Times 
Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 
OOK.—By a reliable and competent woman as 
first-class cook in private family; soups, bread, 
and all desserts; country; first-class references. 
Call or address, Monday, 156 West 18th St., first 
tloor. 
‘OOK.—By a competent Protestant cook; excel- 
lent laundress; could take either position; capa- 
ble and trustworthy; city or country. Seen Monday 
at 301 West 3lst St.; ring twice. 


( YOOK.—By a Swedish young woman as first-class 
/cook; Newport or Southampton preferred; best 
city reference. Address D. P., Box 37% ‘Times Up- 
town Oflice, 1,269 Broadway. 


C \OK.—-By a good cook; excellent baker; in pri- 
‘vate family; thoroughly understands her busi- 
ness; best reference; country preferred. Call or ad- 
dress 256 West 418t St., one flight, back. 


So a& competent woman as good cook in 
private family; is nonest, sober, and respectable; 
best city reference. Address E.C., Box 257 Times 
Up-town Vilice, 1,269 Broadway. 


YOOK.—In a small family where good family cook- 
“ing only is required; competent to take entire 
charge; city or country. Call at present employer's, 
64 West 39th St. 
(C00x AND LAUNDRESS.—By a thoroughly ex- 
perienced Protestant woman in a private family; 
best city reference; city or country. Address M. P., 
Box 212 Times Office. 


CoCk— er & competent, reliable, and sober 
woman as first-class cook; country preferred; 
best city reference. Call, tor two days, at 227 East 
2Z¥th St., second tloor. 


(ok AND LAUNDRESS.—In private family; 
good city reference; city or country. Call at 
453 West 62d St. 


( ‘OOK.— By a good cook and good baker; wonld do 
coarse Washing; present employers can be seen. 


Call at 41 East 30th =t.; no cards. 


Co First-class; $40 to #46; best city ‘refer- 
ences. Call or addresy 44 East 34th St., care of 
Mrs. I nv cards. 


( ‘OOK.—By a French woman as first-class cook 
for smail club or private family; cau replace 
hef. Address T. B., Box 416, 1.230 Broadway. 


cone 


OSs; 


¢ ‘OOK.—Bya young woman as first-class cook in 
Americau family; city r country; tive years’ 
city reference. Call at 449 7th Av. 


f ‘OOK, &c.—A lady leaving the city wishes to find 
a situation for a girl as cook and laundress. Call, 
for two days, at 260 West 57th St.; no cards. 


‘OO K.—By youne woman as first-class cook; will- 
4 ing to assist with washing; guod cily relerence. 
ull at JSO East 45th St.; ring McLoughilin’s beli. 


rt YOOK.—By a very reliable woman as cook; under- 
stands ail kinds of pastry; cau be well recom- 
mended. Address 690 2d Av. 


Cook -By a neat Protestant woman; very fine 
cook; private famiiv; city or country; best rel 
erences, Call at 850 9th Av. 


( ‘OOK.—By ayoung Swedish woman as first-class 
/cook in a@ private famuly; tirst-classe city reler- 
ence. Address Mrs. Esler, 920 3d Av. 


Cooz By acompetent young woman as excel- 
lent cook in a private family, with best city per 
sonal reference. Call at 3U Kast 40th St 


Cc: OK.—By a ftirst-class French cook, with excel- 
/\leut city reference, at once; city or country. Ad- 
dress M. R., 422 7th Av., care of Mrs. Davico. 


De Y’Ss WORK.—By respectable woman to go out 
by the day or week; first-class lanndress; under- 
stands all kinds of housework and cooking; sleep 
home. Address T. C., 143 Weat 49th St., third floor, 
back. 


i RESSMAKER.—Strictiy first-class in every de- 
tail of her profession ; will give her services very 
moderate during Suminer: persons in town and 
country desiring seleot dressmaking in any form are 
assured proper work; per week or day. Address 
Select Reference, Box 306 Vimes Up-town (ftice, 
1,269 Broadway. 
Pee tp entgn 4 a first-class French dress- 
maker; does not speak Engiish; in a private fam- 
ily in the country for the Summer; fits perfectly and 
can make any kind of garments; best of city refer 
ences. Address B. M., Box 256 Times Up-town OF- 
tice, 1,269 Broaiway. 


i RESSMAKER.—Of snperior ability in designing 

and trimming; would go out by the day; perfect 
cutter and fitcer; city or couniry; terms reasonable; 
reference from patrons. Address M. H., Box 374 
Times Up-town Utiice, 1,26 Broadway. 


| RESSMAKER.—French; Al cutter and fitter; 
desires a few more engarements in private 
fuiuiiies or at her own home; first-class references 
viveu; $2.60 to $3 perday. Call at 146 basi 52d 
St., psrior floor. 








i) KRESSMAK &kt.—Livroughly understands mak- 
ing and remodeling; take engagements in or out 
of town; Worth's system; perfect fitter; satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Call or address Mrs. Hill, 10 West 
28th St. 

RESSMAKER.—An experienced dressmaker 
i wishes a few more engagements by the day; per- 
fect fitter and draper; remodels; reference; no cars; 
terms, $1.50. Address Miss Campbell, 463 4th Av., 
near 31st st. 


Ake. By a first-class designer “and 
dressmaker, customers by the day or at home; 
misses’ and children’s dresses a specialty; feather- 
stitching. Address Miss M., Box 252 ‘Limes Up-town 
Ottice, 1,269 Broadway. 


5 RESSMAKER.—First-class, long experienced, 
wants work in private families; cuts, fits, trims, 
designs, stylishly; $1.50; references. Address C. 
M., 72 East 118th St., Box 2. 
5p Reeem Aen —Peetest cutter and fitter; all 
styles: work done at short notice; satisfaction 
guaranteed; prices reasonable, Address Mrs. Berg- 
strom, 116 East 11th St. 
: RESSMAKER.—French; to sew by day, week, 
or month; private families; competent in all 
branches; best references; moderate terms for dull 
soason, Address Mme. Mone, 223 West 37th St. 
Lf eyes KER.—Stylish, artistic suits made at 
short notice; small prices; calland examine be- 
fore going elsewhere. Callat 113 West 62a St. 
heren. 


Ge- 


H RESSMAKER.- Formerly with Mme. Dieden; 
will work reasonably during summer months at 
home. Call at 202 West 43d St. 


I OUSEMAID. — By an English Protestant as 
housemaid; best references; city or country. 
Call or address E. Goodwin, 317 West 54th St. 


PE be keke nga g a colored girl for general 
housework in flat in small family; good refer- 
ence. Call or address E. A., 36 West 67th St., sec- 
ound tloor. 


| OUSEWORK.—By a respectable woman to do 
general housework; city reference. Call at 235 
East 38d St., middle bell. 
t OUSEWORK.—By a North German girl; good 
cook and laundress; city or country; references. 
Call at 220 East 34th St., ground iioor; no cards. 


'] ADY’S MAID.—By a thoroughly-competent per- 
430n who understands her business; good seam- 
atress and packer; bestofreference. Address 5. B., 
Box 258 Times U p-town Otfiice, 1,269 Broadway. 


ADY’S MAI!..—By a Frenoh person as lady's 
4maid or to go to Europe witha family; good ref- 
erences. Address E. Chagnon, 100 5th Av. 


AUNDR*8S.—By a young woman in private 

family; city or country; understands her bust. 
ness; best city reference. Address C. E., Box 376 
Times Up-town Onftice, 1,269 Broadway. 


AUNDRESS.—By a colored woman as first-class 
4laundress; washing taken home from 26 cents per 
dozen upward. Callor address, all week, 216 West 


29th St., Room 9. 

NN AID.— By a young woman as maid; understands 
iVidressmaking; recommended by lady. Address 
K. Henries, New-Rochelie, N. Y, 


\\ AID.—By a young Swedish girl, in the country, 
i¥Eas chambermaid or waitress. Call, for two days, 
on A. Alurgrist, 497 3d Av., third tloor. 

}URSERY GOVERKNESS.—By a North German 
i Protestant, to have the entire charge of children; 
American family preferred; city testimonials, Ad- 
dress 8. B., 1,242 Broadway. 

TURSERY GOVERNESS.—By a qyoune North 
LNGerman; 20; teaches German, English, and 
music. Can be seen at 341 West 30th St. 


| URSE.~By an experienced nurse to invalid or 

insane lady; willing to travel, or go to_the coun- 

try; could also be companion. Address Nurse, 235 

East 24th St.; ring twice. oa 

URSE.—By an experienced French nurse; elder- 

ly woman, for infants; good sewer; best refer- 
ence; no objection to country. Call at 466 7th Av. 


URSE.—By a woman as first-class infant's 
purse; take full charge and bring up on bottle; 
beat city reference. Address 351 2a Av. 
URSE.—By a trained narse, German; caro of an 
leven’ ido or gentloman, A*resa only at 604 
v. 


. *. * 
Situations Wanted—Femautes. 
anne ae Pea eE Se? anne 
TO EXTRA CHARGE FOR IT. 
Advertisements for THE TIMES may be left at 
any American District Messenger office in this city, 
where the charges will be the same as those at the 
main ollice. 


TURSE AND SEAMSTRESS.—By a competent 

Swiss; speaks Frenoh, German, and English 
finently: also, understands children’s dressmaking 
thoroughly; best references. Address M. H. K., 
439 Pulaski St., Brooklyn. 


URSE.—By a French girl, lately landed, m @ 

small private family; would help with the house. 
work and take. care of child; speaks no English; 
Address Mario, 162 West 32d St. 


RSC atentente te care of children; 10 
years’ reference. Call at 573 9th Av., instore @ 


URSE GIRL.— By a young French girl as nurse 
to children or chambermaid; speaks no English; 
city references. Address Tucoulat, 163 West 32d St. 


QJEAMSTRESS.—By tho day; $1; ‘finish after 
) dressmakers; repair dresses and mending. Ad. 
dress Poydras, 1,230 Broadway. 


@ EAMSTRESS.—By French person as lady's maid 
Wor seamstress; in private family: good references, 
Address L. R., care Mme. Bodet, 224 West 16th st. 


O THE LADIES.—French tailor system taught 
perfect in one week; on and after July 19 teach- 
er will go to the hoase; one lesson free to give satis- 
faction. Address C., Box 217 Times Office. 





[[SEFUL WoMAN.—By & Woman to work ina 
restaurant or to go out by the day. Address 435 
West 40th St. 


\ J AITRESS.—First-class; takes butler s place; 

first-class city references; present employer can 
be seen; wages, $30. Address W., Box 379 Times 
Up-town Oilice, 1,269 Broadway. 


\ AITRESS.—By first-class waitress; thoroughly 
understands duties. Present employer can be 
seen at 41 East 30th St. 


WAITRESS.—By a young girl, lately landed, as 
waitress and chambermaid. Call, Monday, at 32 
West 45th St. 


V ASHING.—By a first-class laundress to do 
' washing at her home; 75 cents a dozen; no ob- 
jection to go out by the day; can do any kind of 
work in the house; best city references. Address 
Mrs. Robinson, 324 West 49th St. 


YW ASHING.—By French laundress; first-class; 
gents’ shirts, vests, silk underwear, dresses, 
laces, curtains, &c.; special rates for families; 
prompt delivery, to any partof the city. Call or ad- 
dress 475 Lenox Av. 


WV ASHING.— Family washing by a first-class 
laundress; fiuting and polishing; 75c. a dozen; 
references. Calljat 241 West 30th st.; ring twice. 








Washi NG.- By “& woman to take laund ry work 
home aud go out by the day. Address O’Conner, 
338 East 54th St., fourth tloor. 














The Trades. 


I |) PHOLSTERER.—In private family or in uphol- 
stery shop; understands laying carpets, hanging 
curtains, and the repair of furniture; best reference. 
Call or address Alfred, 25 South 5th Av. 





Situations AWanted—Males. 


UTLER, STEWARD, OR VALET.—By a 

Swede; a very respectable young man: an ex- 
pert in his duties; would like to change position; 
personal city references. Address C. K., 131 East 
i7th St. 
B UTLER.—A lady breaking up house wishes to 

find a situation for her butler, who has been with 
her for some time and whoin she can highly recom- 
mend. Call or address W. B., 671 5th Av., present 
6m ployer’s. 


UTLER.—By a yonng Swede; 25; inst disen- 

gaged; atrictly honest, sober, and obliging: best 
of references. Address C. N., Box 251 Times Up- 
town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


BUTLER — First - class; 
trainedin England and 
Address DL. 


Strictly competent; 
Paris: good city and 
country references. Mees, 144 West 
10th St. 


os ee By a Swede; thoroughly understands 
his duties; best city references. Call or address 
1,037 3d Av.; Mitchell's bell. 


Cece ss AND USEFUL MAN.—By single, 
strictly temperate, steady, reliable man, who 
thoroughly anderstands his business, the care of fine 
horses, carriages, aud harness, which he keeps in 
first-class order; good driver, city and country; 
willing and obliging; will be highly recommended. 
Adress M. B., Box 201 Times Oftice. 


CosceE ss AND GROOM.—Single; thorough. 
ly understands care and management of ftné 
horses, carriages. and harness; in private family; 
sober, honest, willing, and obliging; city or country; 
personal reference. Address L. F.. Box 308 Timeg 
Up-town Olfice, 1,269 Broadway. 


Coscuss> AND GROOM.—By stylish middle- 
aged driver; thoroughly understands his busi- 
ness; tirat-class launcdress; also 
thoroughly competent: can be highly recommended; 
cily or country; best references from last employer. 
Address A. H., 203 East 37th St. 


Coscen an AND GROOM.—Thoronghly u«n- 
/derstands care of horses and carriages; 11 
years’ first-class city reference; honest, sober, will- 
ing, and obliging. as last employer can certify. Call 
or address J. C., 683 6th Av. 


wife as cook and 


‘OACHMAN.—A lady wishes to obtain a situa- 

/tion forathorongehly first class coachman; is an 
excellent«driver and rider. Callor address Coach- 
man, 102 East 19th St. or at Everett, House news- 
stand. 


Ceacenas AND GROOM.—Single; Protest 
ant; thoroughly understands his business; tem- 
perate; careful driver; best city reference; city or 
country. Address G. K. C., Box 309 Times Up-town 
Otlice, 1.269 Broadway. 


hae pee MAN.— Thoroughly understands the care 
vand management of horses and carriages: a care- 
tnuland skillful city driver, as references will certify 
from last and former employers. Address R. P. C., 
30x 304 Times Up-town Oftice, 1,269 Broadway. 

OACHMAN.—First-class, reliable single man; 

native of Switzerland; long experience: thor- 
oughly understands horses, carriages, and harness; 
can milk; best reference. Address Country, Box 
220 Times Ottice. 


OACHMAN.—Married; thirty years’ experience 
with horses of every description, carriages, &c.; 
honest, sober, willing, and obliging: rat-class 
English and American references; thoroughly-com- 
potent in every respect. Address N. N., 683 6th Av. 





eet Fel an Englishman as coachman; 
thoroughly understands his basiness; city oF 
country; best of references; leaving on account of 
horses being turned out. Address R. 2, Steamship 
ticket office, 1,338 3d Av. 
NOACHMAN.—Married; thoroughly understands 
the care an’ management of horses and carriages; 
careful and skillful driver; references will certify 
from last and former employers; city or country. 
Call or address M. B., 114 West 50th St. 


YOACHMAN.—Single; thoroughly understands 

/the care of road and saddle horses; can come well 
recommended; last employer can be seen; no objec- 
tion to city or country. Address 142 East 38th St 


*ECRETARY.—By a thoroughly-competent ate- 
WO nographer and typewriter, speed 175 words per 
minute, with two years’ experience in bank and as 
Secretary of manufacturing industry in the South 
position as Secretary. Address Secretary, Box 117 
Times Office. 





= MAN.—In private family by young 
man; underatanis care of silver, gentleman’s 
wardrobe; care of lawns, &c.; best city references. 
Address Reliable, Box 375 Times Uptown Office, 
1,269 Broadway. 
Pi MAN.—By a colored man as a handy 
man; good city reference. Call at 345 West 
36th St.; front house. J. Franklin. 
7ALET OR ATTENDANT.—By thoroughly-expe- 
rienced man; age, 32; speaks English and Span- 
ish; best city references. Address C. S., 109 4th Av, 


Help Wanted—Females.. oh ‘ 


AN EXPERIENCED GIRL WANTED FOR 
JAgeneral housework for small private family. Ap- 
ply at 486 West End Av. 

\ TANTED—A refined and competent English or 
American nurse for a child of three years; cit 
ll to 1, at ll 





references required. Apply, from 


East 16th St. 





Lelp Wantel—alates. 


GENTS WANTED.—Opportunity of a century 
Lito men of energy and abuity; experienced build. 
ing loan or insurance men preferred; salary aud 
commission. Address IMMENSE SUCCKSS, Post 
Office Box 672, New-York. 





Fustruction—City Schools, 
Miss Peebies and Miss Thompson's 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
32 and 34 East 57th St., New-York. 
Address until Sept. 1. care of J. Kennedy Tod & 
Co., Bankers, 45 Wall St., New- York. ; ie 
A ‘BUSINESS EDUCATION. — Bookkeeping, 
fA writing, arithmetic, correspondence, spelling, 
phonography, type writing; ladies’ department; day, 
evening, all Summer. PAINE’S BL SIN #58 COL- 
LEGK, 62 Bowery; up-town, 107 West 34th Su 
MISS SUSAN M. VAN AMRISGE, 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary and 
Advanced Departinents, Preparation for cvilege. 
Reopens Oct.6. 106 Kast 38th St.,near Park Av.,N.Y. 


‘v7 


SL REV. DR. AND MRS. GARDNER'S 


LA. School for Girls, 607 5th Av.; 32d year. 


: Justruction—Country 7 Schools, 


TESLEYAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, 
\ Mass.—One of the best academle and classical 
schools in New-Engiand; $200, one-half in advance 
and the remainder Jan. 15, will cover ordinary 
tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 
Send for catalogue. Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, A. 
M., Pria. 
} LAIR FRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY,—Both 

sexes. John I. Blair foundation. #nglish, Latin, 
Greek, French, German, music, drawing, painting, 
physical culture. New building for young ladies; 
large endowiuent; low rates. 

W. S. EVERSOLE, Blairstown, N. J. 

I OCF LAND COLLEGE, NYACK-ON-HUDSON, 

~-For ladies and gentlemen; beautiful location; 
absolute health; an endowment aids ladies. Cata- 
logues free, W. H. BANNISTER, Principal 


RECTORY ScHoor, *HAMDEN, CONN.—For 
boys, $325, $375; home influences; thogough 
school system; extensive grounds; gymnasium, 
boathouse. Address Kev. H. L. EVEREST, M. A. 


SIGLAR'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, ($600, 
Oo Newburg, N. ¥., opens Sept. 14. No rooms keps 


for boys not arranged for. 
HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


| ONG ISLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, ROS. 
lyn, L. £. Cuteieames on application, 


OR B. F. HYA'TT, Principal 








Rx= SEMIS A RY, RYE, NEW-YORK.—For 
a ak Rog aH: ‘a3. ve. Sa it 





Carmen Ybanez Discharged. 

8a¥ ANTONTO, Texas, July 10.—The extradi- 
tion proceedings in the case of Carmen Ybanez, 
the Mexican revolutionist wanted by the Mext- 
ean Government, were concluded yesterday, 
and resulted in the prisoner being discharged 
by United States Commissioner Price. 

Judge McLeary, attorney for the Mexican 
Government, said he would undertake to file a 


waiver of the richt of custody from the District 
Attorney and an obligation that the cuse 
against him in the United States Court should 
be dismissed. The Commissioner said when 
that was done he would consider it; meanwhile 
the prisoner was discharged. 





People’s Party Managers. 
Lockport, N. Y., July 10. — Lawrenee °J. 
McParlin has been named as Secretary of the 
National Executive Committee of the People’s 
Party. It is expected the headquarters will be 
opened at Omaha, Neb., within a week A 
meeting of the committee will be held at St. 
Louis on Monday next. Mr. MoParlin left here 
for the West to-night. He will try to have the 

Secretary's office established in this city. 





NEW-YORK CALENDARS—THIS DAY. 


Supreme Court—General Term— Recess. 

Supreme Court — Chambers — Lawrence, J.— 
Opens at 10:30. Calendar called at 11. 

Class 1 V.—1—McCready vs. Me'ready. 2—Matter of 
Cheever, 3—Kaufman vs. Shaw. 

Class VJ.—4—Reinhardt va. Reinhardt. 

Clase VIJ.—5—Standard Gas Light Company vs, Gil- 
roy. 

Clase V1IIT.—6—Shenpard vs. 
vs. Foerster. 8—Matter of Corse. 
Myers. 10—Bridgford vse. Bridgford, 11—Man. 
hattan Railway Company v8. Blanck. 12—Dorval 
vs. Descomber. 13—Flood vs. Cain. 14—Campbell 
vs. Choate. 15—Hicgins vs. Curtis. 16—Owen vs. 
Van Dorp. 17—Matterof the State Trust Company. 
18-—F inelite vs. Finelite. 19—Philp vs. Acker. 20— 
L’Asticle Publishing Company vs. Smith. 21— 
Fogal vs. Freeman. 22—Lindenborn vs. Fry. 23 
Bushman vs. Templars of L iberty of America. 2 

—Schaif vs. Leaycraft. 25—The People &c., vs. 

Wilson. i © 

The other branches of the Supreme Court ad- 
journed for the term. 

Common Pleas—CGeneral Term.—Will meet to-day 
to hapa down decisions. 

Common Pleas—Special 
—Opens at 11. 

80—Pfitzner vs. Pfitzner. 

at 2 P. M. 

The other branches of 
Pleas adjourned for the term. 
Superier Court—Special 

Opens at12. Motions. 

The other branches of the 
journed for the term. 
Surrogaie’s Conurt—Ransom, S.—Opens at 10:30. 
818—Contested will of Hannah E. Houchen 
Testimony to be taken before the Probate Clerk 

-Prohate of wills at 10:30: Richard McClevey, 

Nicholas Henry -imrock, Louis W. Morris, John 

Strobel, Julie Kunkel, Christian Hagenbucher, 

Julie Dalon, John G. Hepp, Henry Peifer. 

City Court—Special Term—McCarthy, /.—Held 
in Room 11 City Hall.—Motions. 

The other branches of the City Court adjourned for 
the term. 


Shepard. 7—Foerster 
9—Jackson Vs. 


Term — Bisechoy, J. 


26—Ravekes vs. Ravekes 


the Court of Common 


Term—McAdam, J.— 


Superior Court ad- 


— 


AND 


REFEREES RECEIVERS. 


Referee named Saturday: 
Superior Court—McAdam, J.—Munter vs. Cohen— 
Edward Jacobs. 
Receivers appointed Satarday: 
Supreme Court—Lawrence, J.—Galinger vs, Gra- 
ham—William H. Ricketts. 
Supreme Court—Farrett, J/.—Gildersleeve vs. Les- 
ter—John Von Glahbn. 


—EE 


BROOKLYN CALENDARS THIS DAY. 


Supreme Court—Gencral Term.—Recess. 

Supreme Court—Special Term—Cullen, J. 

30—Rigelow va. Davol. 80—Tracy vs. Tracy. 

City Courit—Special Term.—Clement, C. 

286—Kennefick vs. Kennefick, 280— Nilson vs. 
60n. 

Surrogate’s Court—Kinges Connty.—A bbdott, 8.— 
Wills of James Sammon, Elizabeth Silliman, Caro- 
line Pratt, Charles James Swelt, John Repp, Hen- 
ry Harrington, William Baltz, Louis Beer, Ellen 
Farren, Alvis Schuman, Dennis May. Philippina 
Kalse, Mary E. Marrin, John H. May, Albert 
Palmay, David 8. Jones, Mary F. Thompson, and 
Mary A. Seebeck. 

Accounting—Charles H. 
(Motion. 
he estate of Honora Callahan. 

Contested calendar at 11—26 


MARINE 


Nil- 


Dudley, Georgiana Hurd. 


-Will of Otto Gillig. 
an TE L LIGEN YOR. 


MINIATURE ALMANAO-—THIS DAY. 

PM 
.782| Moon rises..0 12 
TO-DAY. 


Sun rises...439 | San sets... 
HIGH WATER 


AM | AM 
8 37 | Hell Gate..10 30 
PM 


AM 
-8 18 | Gov. Isl 
PM 
5 82 Gov. Ial 
LOW WATER TO-DAY. 


Sandy H’k. 
Bandy H’k.. 


AM| AM AM 

209 | Gov. Isl.....2 47| Hell Gate..4 15 

PM} PMI PM 

2 15 | Gov. Tal 245| Hell Gate..413 

RE 

OUTGOING STEAMSHIPS., 

(MONDAY,) JULY 11. 
Mails Close. 


Sandy H’k.. 


Sandy E’k.. 


TO-DAY, 
Vessels Sail. 


Newport, Colon. 12:00 M 


TUESDAY, JULY 

Moravia, Hamburg....-.....-. 
Seminole, Charleston....... ; 
Spree, Bremen.......-- 

WEDNES 
Britannic, Liverpool 
City of New-York, Liverpool. 
Delaware, Charleston 
Khynland, Antwerp 
Saratoga, Havana 
Venezuela, La Guayra... 
Vigilanca, St. Thomas 


fe AM 
200 P M 
eepenen 3:00 AM 
DAY, JULY 
8:00 A M 
8:00 A M 
8:00 P M 
8:00A M 
3:00 P M 


INCOMING STEAMSHIPS. 


(MONDAY,) JULY 11. — Adirondack, 
July 2; Colombo, Colon, July 4; Kaiser 
Bremen, July 3; Nevada, Liverpool, 


DvE To-.Day, 
Port Limon, 
Wilhelm IL., 
July 2. 

TUESDAY, JULY 12. 
fnegos, Havana, July 8; Dresden, 
Westerniand, Antwerp. July 2. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 13.—Niagara, Havana, July 10. 


> 


MW-TORK......c.cnse-- SUNDAY, JULY 10. 


-Athos, Kingston, July 6; Cien- 
Bremen, July 1 


ARRIVED. 
(Fr.,) Collier, 
rs to A. Forget. 


SS La Bretagne, 
mdse. and passeng: 
Bar at 1 05 P M. 

SS Adirondack, (Br ) Sanson, Gonaives, St. Marc, 
&c., 25 ds., with mdse. and passengers to Pim, For- 
wood & Oo. Arrived at the Bar at 625A M. 

SS Cottage City, Kennett, Portland, with mdse. and 
assengers to Horatio Hal L 
sé Herman Winter, Nickerson, 

to H. F. Dimock. 

SS Furnessia, (br.,) Harris, Glasgow and Moville 9 
ds., with mdse. and passengers to Henderson Bros, 
Arrived at the Bar at 6 P M. 

88 Roanoke, Hulphers, Newport News and Norfolk, 
with mdse. and passengers to Old Dominion Steam- 
ship Company. 

8S hansas City, Fisher, Savannah 2 ds., with mdse, 
and passengers to R, L. Taylor. 

SS E) Callao, (Br.,) Wetherill, Ciudad Bolivar, Trini- 
dad, and Barbados 15 ds., with mdse. and passen- 
gers to Thebaud Bros. Arrived at the Bar at 8 P M. 

SS Orinoco, (Br.,) Garvin, Bermuda 3 ds., with mdse. 
and passengers to A. E. Outerbridge & Co. 

$S Aral, (Br.,) kvans, Newcastle, Englant, 17 ds., 
in ballast to oo Wright & Sons. Arrived at the 
Bar at 10 80 P M. 

BS Sama, (Norw.,) Hansen, Gibara 4 ds., sy fruit 
to Mones & Co. Arrived at the Bar at 11k 

88 Principia, (Br.,) Stannard, Leith and peaeios 19 
ds., with mdse. to Simpeon, Spence & Young. Ar- 
rived at the Bar at 11 4 M. 

88 Haugesund, (Nerw.,) Fredrickson, Baracoa 5 ds., 
with fruit to Mones & Co. Arrived at the Bar at 3 


Havre 8 ds., with 
Arrived at the 


Boston, with mdse. 


88S Foscolia, (Br.,) Le Templier, Port Limon, Cartha- 
wena, &¢., 31 ds., with mise, to Henderson Bros. 
Arrived at the Bar at 5 P M. 

88 Ebro, (Br.,) Morgan, London 14 ds., with mdse. 
to Sanderson & Son. Arrived at the Bar at 2 30 
PM. 

Bhip Mommsen, (Ger..) Denker, Stettin 53 ds., with 
mdse. to order—vessel to T. Ruger & Co. 

Ship Fritz, (Ger.,) Ey. Bremen 61 ds., with 
mdse. to order—vessel to G. Varrelmann. 

Brig soud, Decker, Barbados 15 ds., with mdse, and 
passengers to L. W. & P. Armatrong. 

WLN D—Sunsetat Sandy Hook, light, 8. W., hazy; at 
City Island, hght, W., clear. 


———E 
SAILED. 


85 Ollinda, for Oporto via Azores; Manhattan, for 
liverpool; Hindvo, for Hull; Panama, for Havana 
and Mexican ports. 

Ship Gustav and Oscar, for Anjier, for orders. 

Bark G. De i. for < ‘ienfuegos. 

Briz ~~~ fy Pennell, for —. 

By way o Long Island Sound: 

United States S88 Philadelphia, for —. 

a 
BY CABLE. 

LONDON, July 10.—General Transatlantic Line 8S La 
Gascogne, Capt. Sautelli, from New-York July 2, 
arr. at Havre to-day, 

North German Lioyd 8S Saale, 
New-York July 2 for Bremen, passed she & 
Isiands to-day. 

Cunard Line 8S Aurania, Capt. Walker, from Liver- 
pool, sid. from Queenstown for New-York to-day. 
anchor Line SS City of Rome, Capt. Young, from 

New-York July 2 for Glasgow, arr. at Moville to- 


Capt. Ringk, from 
Scilly 


day. 

Allan-State Line SS State of Nevada, Capt. Main, 
from New-York June 30 for Glasgow, arr. at Mo- 
ville to-day 

BS Martello. (Br.) eld. from Hull for New-York yes- 
terday. 

QUEENSTOWN, July 10.—Guion Line 8S Alaska, Capt. 
Murray, from Laverpeol, sid. hence for New-York 
atl vb M Ww-day. 

aaa 


Christian Endeavor Extra, 


The only full report of the four days’ conven- | 


tion of the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor, held in Madison Square Garden, will 
be issued in one complete number by THE New- 
York Times this Monday morning. 

It will be entitied the “Christian Endeavor 
£xtra.” Itshould be placed in the possession 
of every society throughout the country. 











Esewtsions, 


The Wetw-Hork 6 


Shipping. 








"AV Veritable World’s Fair,” 


ee 
‘Gi EN ASUMMER 


THE WORLD. 


A delightful sail on fast steamers. Two Grand 
Concerts daily. Wonderful foliage, rare planta, and 
horticultural curiosities. An unequaled Menagerie 
and Aquarium, “KLEIN DBUTSCHLAND.” 
“The Dairy.” Boating, bathing, fishing, bowling, 
and billiards. Steam Launches. Genuine Glen 
Island Clambake. Dinner a la carte. 

STEAMERS LEAVE 

PIER 18 N. R., foot ¢ ortiandt 8t., 8: 45, 9: 245, 10:45 
A. M,, 12:00 M. 1:30, 2: 30, 3:30, 5:1 5 P.M. 

32D ST. EAST RIVER, 9: 30, 10:30, 11:30 4. M., 
1 2:15, 3:15, 4:15, 6:4 M. 

sour at H ST., HROOKLYN. °D: 05, 10:05, 11:05 

. M., 12:20, if 750, 2:50, 3: 50 P, M. 

__RETU ENING, LEAVE GLEN ISLAND :— 

10:45 A. M.for Pier 18 and 82d St.; 11:45, 12:45 
for Pier 18 only 

FOR ALL LANDINGS: 3, 56, 6, 7,and8 P. M. 
40c. E XCURSILON TICKETS 40c. 


EXTRA BOATS SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS, 





lron Steamboat Company, 


The only all- water route to 


CONEY ISLAND, 


STEAMERS LANDING AT THE OCEAN PIERS. 
The only boats running to 


BELDEN POINT, 


THE BEAUTIFUL DAY RESORT ON 
LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
TO-DAY’s TIME TABLES: 

FOR CONEY ISLAND—From West 234 St., N. 
R., 9:00, 10:00, 11:00 A. M., 12:00 M., 1:00, 1:45, 
2: 80, 8:15, 4:10, 5:00, “—, Ade ~ 8:00, 9:00 P. M. 
From Pier (new) No. 1, N. (near Battery Place 
Btation elevated roads, ) 9:30. 10:30, 11:30 A. M., 
12:30, 1:30, 2:16, 3:00, 3:45, 4:40, 6:30, 6:30, 
7:30, 8:30, 9:30 P. M. RETURNING FROM 
CONEY ISLAND—10:40, 11:40 A. M., 12:40, 1:40, 
2:40, 3: - 4:10, 6:00, 5:45, 6:40, 7:40, 8:40, 9:40, 


10: 40 P, M 

oe BELDEN. POINT—From Pier (new) N Yo. 1, 
R., 9:00, 11:00 A. M., 1:00, 3;00, 6:00, 7:00 P, M. 
Pron’ Bridge ‘Ti? Brooklyn, 9:15, 1:15 A. M., 
1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:15 P. M. From 31st St, East 
River, ¥:40, "Th: 30. A. M., 1:40, 3:40, 5:40, 7:40 P. 
RET URNING FROM BELDEN POINT at 

11:00 A. M.; 1:00, 3:00, 5:00, 7:00, 9:00 P. M, 
Excursion to Coney island 50 cents 
Excursion to Belden Point. 40 cents 





RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave New-York Aug. 9 and 29 
for two grand tours of thirty-three days through 


COLORADO AND 
THE YELLOWSTONE. 


These trips include Manitou Springs, the Royal 
Gorge of the Arkansas, Marshall Pass, Glenwood 
Springs, Salt Lake Oity, Anaconda, &c., and a week 
among the gysers and cations of the National Park, 
returning via Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago, and 
Niagara Falls. 


ALL 


Forty Summer Trins of one to four weeks to 
the principal resorts of New-i.ngland, New-York, 
and Canada, in July, August, and Septem ber. 

Excursions to the Yellowstone Park and re- 
turn, omitting Colorado, and also to the Yellowstone 
Park and the Pacific coast Sept. 5 

Annual Winter Tr ps to California once a 
month or oftener, beginning mm October. 


Independent raiJroad tickets to all points, In- 
formation cheerfully furnished 
Send for descriptive circular, mentioning whether 
Yellowstone or Summer book is desired, 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB. 


SLE East 14th 8t., (corner Union S Square, 2 New-¥' York. 


Manhattan Beach, 


GILMORE’S GREAT CONCERTS EVERY 
AFTERNOON AND EVENING, 
TRAINS LEAVE FOOT E, 341TH ST. 


6:20, 8:40, 10:10, 11:10 A. M., 12:40, 1:40, *2:50, 
*3:60, ~4:50, *5:50, and half hourly thereafter from 
6:10 to 9:40 P. M. ADDITIONAL TRAINS on 
Saturdays, 2:10, 8:10, 4:10, 6:10 bP. M.; Sundays, 
8:40, 10:10, 11: :10 A. M., 12:10, *1:20, 1:40, *2:20. 

2:40, *3:20, 3:40, *4:20, ‘and half hourly from 4:40 
to 0:40 P M. 

WHITEHALL S8ST., terminus of all elevated 
roads and street car lines, hourly from 7:10 A. M. to 
1:10 P. M., and half hourly frum 1:40 to 9:10 P. M. 
ADDITION AL TRAIN Saturdays, 12:40 P. M.; 
Sundays, hourly from 9:10 A. M. to 9:10 P. M. 

(* These trains are fastexpress. Time, 30 minutes 
from L. I. City. No stops.) (/’arlor cars on all traius.) 





BROCK’S GRAND CRYSTAL PALACE 
FIREWORKS 


Every evening at &:15, except Sundays and Mondays 


NIAGARA | Fa 


SATURDAY, JULY 16, 
ERIE LINES. 
. and 23a St. 6:25 P.M. 
fickets good to return on a regular train July 17 


Leave Chambers St. 6:30 P. } 

or 18. I'wowhole days atthe Falls. Noextracharge 
to visit Goat Island, Three Sisters Islands, Luna isl- 
and, and Prospect Park, affording best views of the 
Great Horseshoe and American Falis. ‘Tic kets and 
Pullman accommodations at v1, 401, and ¥57 Broad- 
way, Chambers and West 23d St. Ferries, New-York 
City; $83 Fulton St., Brooklyn,and Jersey City sia- 


EY... ISLAND. 


> . < 
Bre eT 1 ScACH. BOATS BY 


BE 

WEST mee hon 

BA RIDCE ERRY, 
VY nol 











ee 


CULVER _ ROUTE and 
SEA BEACH ROUTE 
roads, Broet way aud 7th Av. line, and Belt Line, 
hourly from 7:10 to 10:10 and aif hourly from 
) nd 9:40 and half hourly to 1:10 P. M. 
sod pA 20 minutes to 9:10, andat 9:40, 10:10, 
Sundays 11:20 P. M. Excursion tickets, 40 cents. 
PAIN’S CAKNIVAL OF VENICE AND 
GRAND 
EVERY NIGHT AT 8:15. 
Jest N b h 
West, Poi " ewburg 
Daily (except Ug 8) by Day Line steamers 
NEW-YVOR! and ALBANY. 
do. New-York, Desbrosses St. pier....8: 40 do. 
do. do, West 22d St. pier 9:00 do, 
MOKNi NG and AK PERNOON _ CONE ONCE ERTS. 
TRAINS LEAVE EAST 34TH ST., N. Y., 
6:40, 7:50, 10:50 A. M.; 1:20, 4:20, 6:20, 5:50, 6:50, 
1:50, 2:50, 3:53, 4:58, 7:00, 7:50 P. — 
Mon fonmoutl h Park A seems, * Branch, 
J. 
iON mou! THU ES y, eit’ SATUR 
DAY. , dy to commence at 2:30 P. M. 
tral R. R. of N. J., Liberty St. Ferry, 8:15, 
10-30. 11:30 A. M., 12:30 P. M. special; 12:45 
:30 P. M., Pennsylvania kK. B., Cortlandt and Des- 
fn he st. Ferries, 7:30, 9:10, 11:00 special, 11:30 


ng at TE alee with 
Leave foot of Whitehall St.. terminus of elevated 
10:40 until 9: 40 and 10:20 P. M. Sundays, 38:10, 
10:40. Last tr a leave Coney Island daily 11:08, 
Time, Sane 
FIRE WORKS 
AT WEST BRIGHTON 
& Poughke pepsi, 

From Brooklyn, Fulton St., (vy Annex)..8:00 A. M. 
Returning, due in New-York at 5:30 P. M. 
LONG ISLAND nAtreuen. 

10:00 P. M. Sundays, 8: 40, 10:20 A. M.; 12°50, 

rains and boats re 16 ininutes. 
wore 1:00 special; (1:20, on Saturdays only;) 
A. M. special; 12 M. 12:30 P. M. special; (1:00 


P. M. special on Saturdays only;) (1:20 on Savur- 
days only.) Boats via sandy Hook, from Pier 8, 
foot of Kector St. 9, 11 A. M., 12:15 special; 1P. M. 
Fare, round trip, including admission to field, $1.50. 


:| BRIGHTON BEACH RACES 


EVERY MONDAY. WEDNESDAY, 
AND FRIDAY 
During July and August. 
RACES BEGIN AT 3 P. M. EACH DAY. 
Grand stand, $1. Ladies, 50c, Field, 500. 


vached by all ate to Coney Island. 
Cc. V. 3438, Bee. . H. ENGEMAN, Pres't. 


_ Ahipping. } ere 


ree suaies Mall Acamabipe | 
4 20W 7 ° 

FOR GLASGOW VIA LON DOS ERR) 
Furnessia,J uly 16,10 AM. |Circassia, July 30,104, M 
Anchoria, July 23, 5 A.M.| Ethiopia, Au. 13, 9 A. M. 
Cabin, $60 and upw *d. See’d cabin, $30. Steerage, $19. 
8.8. CITY OF ROME, Saturday, Sept. 10,5 A. M, 
Saloon, $60 and upward. Second cabin, $380 and $35. 
For drafts, tours, and other information, apply to . 

HENDERSON BROTHERS, 7 ‘7 Bowling Green. 


W-YORK “WEEKLY TIM ES CON. 
Taine besides the latest news, valuable reading for 
¥armers and their families. Prico, 76 cents per year. 








NORDD UTSGnER LLOYD 8S. S. CO. 


SHORT ROUTE TO LONDON. 


NEW-YOR} SOU% VHAMPTON, esMEn, 
FA EXPRESS STE 

T. cabin, $100 to Sibn, IL. aaie, wt cae $60 a 
berth; steerage, low rates, Steamers sail trom foot 
of 24 8t., Hoboken. 

Spree, Tu., July 12,8 A.M,|/Ema, Sat., July 30, 9 A.M. 
Kaiser W. iL, u.16,104M) |Baale, Tues., Aug. 2, noon 
Aller, Tu. , July 19, 1 P. M.jElbe, Sat, Aug. 6, 6'A. M. 
Havel,Tu., July 26,8 a. M-|La Lahn, Tu., Aug. 9,7 A. M. 


New MED e fasnes. AN! than Eleven Duys. 
Werra,Sat., uly23. 10 Werra, Sat., et 10 A 
Fulda, Sat. Hy 6, 1AM: Fulda, Sat., Oct. 15, 27 rg 
Werra,5., 104.M.| Werra, Sat., Nov. 5.2 
Fulda, Sat, Ber 10, 10A.M. Fulda, Sat., Nov. 19, OP. M 

Passage, $1 0, $125, or $150 a berth, firat cabin. 

Passengere for the Italian Lakes, Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, will find this route the most direct, a oe | 
and most comfortable. Switzerland can be reached 
in six hours from Genoa. 

VELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACK CO, 


Express serv ond 
Hamburg. Magnifi cent new ewis- sorew aaanee a 
13-16,000 h, p. This line holds the record for fastest 
time to London and = Continent. 

Normannia,July 14,9A.M. Columbia, Aug. 18,2 P.M. 
Columbia, July 21,3 P. M. F.Bm'ok, Aug. 15, 7:30AM 
F. Bismarck, suly 38, 9 AM. A. Victoria, Sep. 1, eae 
A, Victoria, Aug. 4, 2 P, M. Normannia, fag ¢ 8,7 A.M 
Normannia, Aug.11, 8 AM. Eo a 6, wos PM 
HAMBURG- AMERICAN PACK 
7 Broadway, ) ths York. 


WHITE STAR LINE. 


Britannic, July 13, 8 A.M./"Teutonic, Aug. 10,5 P. * 
*Adriatic, July20,2:30PM Britannio, Aug. 17,2 P.M 
*Majestic, July 27,8 A M./*Majestic, Aug. 24,5 P.M. 
Germanic, Aug. 3, 2 P. M. |Germanic, Aug. 31, noon. 
From Wh y Star Dock, foot West 10th St. 
Saloon rate, $60 upward, according to steamer and 
location of berth. xcursion tickets on favorable 
terms. Second cabin on these steamers, $40 and 
$45. Steerage from and to the old country, $20. 9 
Broadway, New-York. Philadelphia oflice, 406 
Walnut Bt. H. MAITLAND KERSEY, Agent. — 


CUNARD LINE. 


TO LIVERPVOL VIA QUEENSTOWN. 
Etruria, July 16,10 A.M.) Etruria, Aug. 13, 9 A. M. 
Aurania, July 23, 5 A. M.|/Aurania, Aug. 20. 3P. M. 
Umbria, July 30, 10 A. M.| Umbria, Aug. 27, 845 A.M. 
Servia, Aug. 6, 3 P. M.|Servia, Sept. 3, 2 P. M. 

From Pier 40, North kiver, fogt Clarkson St. 

Cabin passage, $60 and upward; Second cabin, $35 
and#4U. Steerage tickets to and from all parts of 
Europe at very low rates For freight and passage 
apply at the company’s office, 4 Bowling Green. 

VERNON H. BROWN & CO., Ge neral Agents. 


‘UION LINE, 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
VOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 

Leaving Pier 88 N. R., foot of King St. 
NEVADA..............Saturday, July 16, 9:30 A. M. 
A Lees cepecersunsaacoun Saturday, July 23,4 P. M. 
WYOMING. .--Saturday, July 30, 9 A. M. 
ARIZONA. Saturday, Aug. 6, 3 P. M. 
WISCONSI ; ..-Saturday, Aug. 13, 9 A. M. 

Cabin passage, $50, $e 60, #80, and #100, (according 
to steamer:) second cabin, $30 and $35. Steerage at 
low rates. A. M. UNDEKHILL & CU, 
35 Broadw ay. 
INMAN LINE. 
For _ceen™ and Liverpool 
CITY OF NEW-YO .Wed., July 13, 8 A, M. 
CITY OF CHESTER. Wednesday, July ae, 
CITY OF PARKIS...Wednesday, Aug. 3, 1: 
CITY OF Seam .. emma ay, Aug. 
From Pier 43 N. R., adjoining Christopher st. F erry. 
First cabin, #60 one upward, according to steamer 
and location of rogms; second cabin, $35 and $40; 
— #40; steerage, $20 
NTERNATIUNAL NAVIGATION Co., 
General Ageuts, 6 Bowling Green, New-Y ork. 


(oeeser tet TRANSATLAN- 
TIQUI 


RENCH LINE TO He AV RE every wateneey 
BRETAGNP, Collier, Sat., July 16, :30 A. M. 
CHAMPAGNE, Boyer... Sat. July 23, 3 A. yy 
GASCOGNE, Santelli..Sat., July 30, 7:30 A. 
FORGET, General Agent, No. 3 Bowling fg 


THE BEAUTIFUL COAST OF MAINE 
THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


The International Steamship Company, in connec- 
tion with the Sound lines and ali-ratl via Boston, 
forms a desirable tourists’ route to Eastport, Me., 
Campeobello, St. Andrew, 8t. John, N. b. 

FARES. 














F 
LA 
LA 
LA 


One Ww ay. Retarn 
New-York to Eastport, Ma $15.50 
New-York to St. Juhn, N. B......... 8.50 16.00 
New-York tu St. Andrew, N. B. 8.50 16.00 
New-York to Campobello, N. B ain) ML 16.00 
Low rates to all points east of St. John. Tickets 
and information at tourist offices of Cook & Sem and 
Henry Gaze, | alsu at ollices sof § Soi yund lip es. 


YOU WANT TO TRAVEL 


Secon Pas Tes eee 

With safety. comfort, speed; in the best obtain- 
able in ocean craft; to the most beauliiul spots in 
North America to spend your vacation—then go 
to tialifax, Nova Scotia, in the steamere Olivette 
or Halifax, sailing from vorth side Lewis Wharf, 
Boston, every Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, at 
noon. Ask any ticket agent for foider giving 
full information as to tours, sailings, connections 
for all points in the Maritime Provinces, &e. ° 
ID. HASHAGEN, 261 Broadway, New-York; 
RICHARDSON & BARNARD, north side Lewis 
Wharf, Boston 


BY THE BEST ROUTE 





PACIFICO MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S 
LINKS, 
TO CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, ‘CHINA, CENTRAL 
AND SOUTH AMERICA, AND M EXICO, from 
New-York, pier foot Canal St., North River, 
For SAN FRANCISCO, via tie Isthmus of Panama, 
NEWPORT sails Monday, July 11, neon 
From SAN FRANCISCO, corner istand Brannan 
Stse., for JAPAN AND CHINA, 

PERU aails Thursday, Aug. 4, 3 P. M. 

For freight, passage, and general informationapply 
at company’s ollice on the pier, foot of Canal St, 
North River. H. J. BULL AY, Gen, Supt. 


SAVANNAH | ~ LINE [— FOUR STEAMERS 
weekly from New Pier 35 N. R, foot of Spring St. 
. CHATTAHOOCHEE... Monday, July 4,3 P.M. 
NACUOCHEE.,... .. Wednesday, July 6,3 P.M. 
Friday, July 8, 3 P. M. 
5. &. AUGUBTA............ Saturday, July , 3 P. M. 
Jonnecting with C. R. R. of Geor gia ani 8. F. and W. 
k’y for al: points in GEORGIA, FLORIDA, SOUTH 
CAROLINA, ALABAMA, and LOUISIANA. Un. 
surpassed accommodations. F a class table d’hdéte. 
For freight and passage apply t 
Db. HASHAGEN, E. Agt. W. ‘HL. RHETT, G’l Agt. 
s. F. & W. R’y, 261 B’way. Cent’) R.R., 317 Bway. 
kh. L. WALKER, Agent Ocean Steamship Co. 
G. M. BORELL, Manager, New Pier 35 North River. 


NHARLESTON, 8. C., the South and Southwest, 
JACKSONVILLE & ALL FLORIDA POINTS, 
THE CLYDE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
From Pier 29 EK. R., (fuotof Roosevelt St.,) 3 P. M 
SEMINOLE, Chas. & Jacksonville, Tues,, July 12 

DELAWARE, Charleston only, Wed'’day, July 13. 

IROQUOIS, Chas. & Jacksonville, Friday, July 15. 

Allsteamers have first-class passeuger accommo- 

dations. Insurance under ope ao policy eifected at 1.5 
of lpercent. WM. P. CLYDE & Co., Gen. Agta, 
5 Bowling Green, New- York. 

. EGER, G’1lAgt. G. 8. Fr't Line, 347 Broadway. 

O: .D DOMINION ST EAMSHIP COMPANY. 

From Pier 26 North River, foot of Beach St. 
FOR RICHMOND AND PETERSBURG, 
WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 

For NOKFOLK, OLD POINT COMFORT, Aaah 4 
PORT NEWS, AND WASHINGTON, D. 
TUESDAY, ye DNESDAY, THUKSDAY, AND 
SATURDA 
For WEsT ‘SoInT, Tuesday, WE a Saturday. 

All steamers leave at 3 P. 

Railroad connections made at all Geer points, 
For ticke!s and staterooms apply at 5,47, 229, 257, 
261, 287, 303, 362, 944, and 1,225 Broadway, or at 
company’ 8 generar oltices, Pier 26 N. R., New-York, 

for Bar Harbor, Eastport, 
B., 


MALLORY LINE S05, Dan otras, Ease 


S. Winthrop, every Saturday, 5 P. M,., from Pier 
21 E. R.. New- 7 For rates of passage and 
freight apply to C. H. MALLORY & Ov., General 
Agents, Pier 20 E R. aud 362 Broadway, New- York. 


Rauilronds, a 
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BALT. & OHIO 


RAILROAD. 


Fast Express Trains via 
PHILADELPHIA to 


BALTIMORE, 


WASHINGTON, 
Chicago, Cinci innati, 
ST, LOUIS, 


Andall Points West, 


PULLMAN CAR SERVICE ON ALL TRAINS. 
Leave New-York, foot of Liberty St., as follows: 
ForCHIOAGO and PITTSBURG, 1:30 P. M., 


2:1 f. 
Mor C4 CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, 9:00 A. M., 6:00 


PR, 
WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, 9:00 A. M,, 
aisson M. Dining Car,) 1:30, (3:30 P. M, Dining 
‘ar,) 5:00 P. M., 12:15 A.M. All ee run daily. 
¥ r Baltimore onl 6:00 P. M. week days. 
Yor NORF rOLK. via Bay Line, 1:30 P. M. week 


days. 

Micket offices: 172, 261, 415, and 1,140 Broadway, 
81 Kast 14th St, New- York; 344 Fulton St., and 74 
Broadway, Brooklyn. STATION FOOT OF LIB- 
ERTY ST., (Central R. R. of N. J.) 

Westcott's Express Company will call for and 
check baggage trum hotel or residence to destination, 


NEW-YORK ANDLONG BRANCH KAIL- 


ROAD. 
SUMMER SCHEDULE. 








For Red Bank, Long Branch, Ocean Grove and 
Asbury Park, 8) ring Lake and Point Pleasant. 
TRAINS LEAVE, 
Foot Liberty st. 
4:30, 8:15. 10:30, 11: 30 A. M,. (Express,) 1:20, 





| 4:30, (Express,) 


(Saturdays only,) 1: + 2:46, 3: 30, (Express,) 4:00, 
730, 6:15 P. M. Sundays, 9:16, 
11:30, A. M., 4:00 BP. M. 
Foot Cortlandt anc Desbrosses Sts. 

+a 30, 7:30, 9:10, 10:00 (iexpre-s,) A.M., 12:00 noon, 

1:20, (Saturdays only,) 2: 30, 3: :10, (Express, ) 3:40, 
~~ oe except Red wrt L¢ 20, ce one, om) Se 6: 10, 
tou Supdays, 8:15, 9:45 A 

wh Sy trains do uot step at eeaah aaees tA 
Asbury Park. 

EW-YORK, NEW-HAVEN AND HARTFORD 
| RK. R.—Trains leave 42d St. Depot for New- Haven 
or points beyond at *6:01, 6:01, 7:01, 18 Pg 9:03, 
t1¢ :03, *J1A. M., *12, *12:038, 12:06, 1, "9:03. 

: 3, $8:08, *3:30, *4, 4:05, "6, 1b 102, 18203, 7:01, 
8:01, 9 30, “11,*12 P.M. Local trains 12:03, (daily 
exce t Monday.) 10:06, 11:03 A M., 1:03, 3 206, 3 3, 
"4:02, 4:08, ee od 4:33, 5:05, 6:30, 6:33, 6:04, 6308, 
6:30, 11:03 P 

For ee see time table. 

*Expresas. tLocal express, 


_____ Baiteundts, 





Pennsylvania 


RAILROAD. 
THE STANDARD RAILWAY OF AMERICA ! 


PROTECTED THROUGHOUT BY 


Block Signals & Interlocking Switches 


TRAINS LEAVE STATIONS 
foot of Desbrosses and Cortlandt 
Streets. 

In effect July 9th, 1892. 

THE FAST LINE. 

9:00 A. M.—Pullman Vestibule Sleeping and Par- 
lor Cars. Arrives Cleveland 5:25 A. M., Columbus 

5:30 A. M., Indianapolis 11:40 A. M., Chicago 
B: 25 P. M., and St. Louis 7:15 P. M. next day. 
Connects, also, for Toledo, except Saturday. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED. 

10:00 A. M.—Composed exolusively of Pullman 
Vestibule Drawing and State Room, Sleeping, 
Dining, Smoking, and Observation Cars, present- 
ing tinancial reports, stenographers and ty pewrit- 
ers, bathrooms for both sexes, ladies’ maid, bar- 
ber’s shop, library, and all the conveniences of 
home or office. Lighted by stationary and mova- 
ble electric lights. Arrives Cincinnati 6:40 A. M., 
Indianapolis, 7:55 A, M., Chicago, 9:45 A. M., 
and St. Louis 6:15 P. M. next day. 

ST. LOUIS AND CINCINNATI EXPRES®Ss. 

2:00 P. M.--Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Cars 
from New-York, and Dining Cars from New-York 
to St. Louis and Cincinnati Vestibule Smoking 
Carand Vestibule Passenger Coaches New- York 
to St. Louis. Arrives Cincinnati 10:46 A. M. and 
St. Louis 7:00 P. M. next day. 

THE COLUMBIAN EXPRESS, 

2:00 P. M.—Pullman Vestibule Sleeping, Dining, 
Smoking, and Pennsylvania iatlroad Vestibule 
Passenger Coaches from New-York to Chicago. 
Arrives in Chicago 3:00 P. M. next day. 


THE WESTERN EXPRESS. 


6:30 P. M.—Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Car Ne 
York to Pittsburg, Chicago, and Cleveland, Dining 
Cars New-York to Philadelphia and Pittsburg to 
Chicago. Arrives at Cleveland 11:40 A. M., Chi 
cago 9:30 M. next day. Connects for Toledo 
daily, except Saturday. 

PACIFIC EXPRESS. 

8:00 P. M.—Pullman Buffet Sleoping Car New- 
York = Chicago. Arrives week days at Columbus 
7:15 M., Cleveland 6:35 P. M. next day, and 
daily a Chicago ‘00 A. M. second morning. Con- 
nects tor Tole o daily. and for Cleveland and Co- 
lumbus except Saturday. 

SOUTHWESTERN EXPRESS. 

8:30 P. M.—Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Cars New- 
York to Cincinnati, Memphis, and St. Louis, Din. 
-w hed Altoona to Richmond. Arrives Columbus 
2:45 P. M., Cincinnati 6:15 P. M., Indianapolis 
lone. P. ‘M., and St. Louis 7:00 A. M. second 
morning. 

4:30 P. M.—Daily, for all points on Richmond and 
Danville Railroad, with Through Sleeper to New 
Orleans, Asheville, and Knoxville. 

5:00 P. M.—Daily, for ull points on Chesapeake and 
toed Railway, with Through Sieeping and Dining 


5:00 P. M.—Shenandoah Valley Express daily, with 
Through Pullman Puttet Sleeping Car to New-Or- 
= via Knoxville, Chattanooga, and birming- 

am 


BALTIMORE, —— AND THE 
SOU 

10:10 A. M.—""*W Bahra Limited E xpress’ J 
week days, Pullman Vestibule Parlor Cars, Vesti- 
bule Passenger Coaches, Dining Car to Baltimore, 
arriving in Washiugton 3:50 P. M. 

3:20 P. M.—* Congressional Limited’ 
Pullman Vestibule Parlor Cars and Dining Car, 
arriving Washington 8:25 P. M. Noextra fare be- 
yond usual Pullman charges on either of these 
trains. 

Additional JSuprece. aresest 6:20, 8:00, 8: 128, 
and 11:00 A. M., 10, 5:00, and 9:00 P. 
and 12; :15 night. her Sal timore only, 1:00 P. MC 
Sunday, 6:15 and 8:30 A , 4:30, 5:00, and 9:00 


P. M., and 12:15 night. 
FoR ATLANTIC City, 1:50 P. M. week days, with 
Through buffet Parl lor Cars and Combined Coach. 
CAPE MAy,§:00 P. M. week days. Through 


For 
Park, Ocean Grove, and 


Buffet Parlor Car. 
For Long Branch, Asbury 

30, 9:10, 10:00 A. M., 12:00 
10, and 7:00 P. M. 


Point Pleasant, 3:40, 7: 
noon, 2:30, 3:10, 3:40, 4:20, 5: 
week days. Saturday only, 1:20 P. M. Sundays, 
8:15, 9:45 A. M., and 5:15 P. M. (Do not stop at 
Asbury Park and Ocean Grove on Sundays.) 

FOR PHILADELPHIA. 

Express: 6:20, 7:20, 8:00, 8:30, 9:00, 9:30, (10:00 
Pennsylvania Limited, with Dining Car, and 10:10 
Washiogton Limited, with Dining Car, and 11:00 
A. M., 12:20, 1:00, 2:10, 3:00, 5:30, 4:00,4:30, 5:00, 
6:00, 6:80, 8:00, 8 30, and 9:00 P. M. ‘and 12:15 

ight. Ace mmodation, 11:10 A. M., 4:40 and 7:00 
P.M. Sundays, Express, 6:16, 8:30, 9:00, (10:00 
limited.) and 10:00 A. M., 2:00, 4:00, 4:30, 5:00, 
6:30, 8:00, 8:30,and 9:00 P. M., and 12:15 night 

Acoommodation, 6:00 and 7:00 P. M. 
or Time ‘lables of traina to local points on the 

Pennsylvania Railroad Syste m apply at the follow. 

ing Ticket Ottices: Nos. 261, 433, 840, 944, and 
1,323 Broadway. ] Astor House, 42d St. and 6th 
Av., 184 East 125th St., 264 West 125th St, 251 
Colum bus Av., and foot of Desbrosses and Cort. 
landt sts.; 4 Court St. 860 Fulton St., 08 Broad- 
way, and Brookly: Annex Station, foot of Fulton 
St., Brooklyn; 75 Hudson St., Hoboken; Station, 
Jersey Cily. 

The New-York Transfer Company will call for and 

check baggage from hotels and residences through 


to de ae & 
PUGH, J. R. WOOD, 


CHAS. 
‘General Manager, General Pass'r Agent. 


daily, 


FRIE LINES. 


Direct to Passaic, Paterson, Tuxedo, New- 
burg, Middletown, Port Jervis, Monticello, 
White Lake, Honesdale, Scranton, Kingnam- 
ton, Elmira, Corning, Watkins Glen, Bath, 

Hammondsport, Avon Springs, Rochester, Hornells- 
Ville, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua 
Lake, Cleweland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, aud 
all points West. ‘Irains leave New-York, foot of 
Chambers St., as follows, and five minutes earlier 
from West 23a St. 

4:00 A. M. Daily—Via Niagara Fallsand Chau. 
tauqua Lake. Parlor car New-York to Buttalo. 

leeper Hornellavilie to Cincinnati. Connects at 
Port Jervis, except Sunday, fur Monticello. Dela- 
ware and Susquehanna Valleys by daylight. 

3:00 PR. M. Daily—Vestibule limite. Solid train 
for Chicago via Chautauqua Lake, with dining car to 
Chicago, Sleepers to Chicago, Cleveland, and Cin. 
cinnaltl. Delaware Valley by daylight. 

30 P. M. except Sunday--Mountain express 
for ‘Binghamton, Honesdale, and Monticello. 

€:30 P.M, Daily—solid train to Chicago via Ni- 
agara Falls and Grand Trunk Hallway. Sleepers to 
Butfalo, Rochester, Toronto, and Chicago. 

s:30 P. M, Daily—Via Chautauyua Lake and Ni- 
agara Falla. Solid train to Chicago, Sleepers to 
Butlalo, Chicago, and Cincinnati. 

PORT JERVIS—Week Days—8 A. M., 9 A. M., 
10:30 A. M., 1 P. M., 3:30 P. M., 4:30 P. M., 6:80 
4 “.. 7&. Me 333 .M. Sundays— A. M. 3 P. 

M Saturdays only 2P. M. 

MEW BURG Wes k Days—9 A. M., 3:45 P.M.. 
4:45 P. :30 P. M.,7 P. M. Sundays—9 A. M > 
2 P. M., B30 P. M. Saturdays only—12:50 P. M., 


(23d St., 12:40.) 

rICKETS AND PULLMAN ACCOMMODA. 
TIONS at 401, 261, and 957 broadway, Chambers 
and West 23d St. Ferries, New-\ ork; 353 Fulton St, 
brooklyn; 107 Broadway, Willian isburg; 200 Hud- 
son St., Hoboken, and Jersey City Station. Erie 
Transfer Company calls for and checks baggage 
from a and residences through to destination. 

D. 1. ROBERTS, General Passenger Age nt. 


WEST SHORE | RAILROAD. 


Rh. Co., Lessee.) 
Trains eae West 42d St. Stati on, New- York, as 
follows, and ten minutes earlier from foot West 
13th St: 
3:30 A. M. 


Daily local to Albany and Catskill 
Mountains. Excursion Sunday west of Coey- 
man’s Junction. Sleeping car New-\ork to 
Bioomville Sundays only. 

7:15 A. M. Daily locai to Albany, except Sun- 
day, for Catskill Mountains and Saratoga. 

Parlor Car to Albany Sundays only, 

16:00 A. M. Daily for Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Builtalo, Niagara falls, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, except Saturday for Toronto, except Sun- 
day for saratoga. 

211:00 A. M. Daily, except Sunday, to Bloom- 
ville and Catskill Mountains, New-Paltz, Lakes 
Mohouk and Minnvewaska. 

Parlor cars to Bloomviile and New- Paltz. 

$11:35 A. +t. Daily, except Sunday, to Catskill 
Mountains, New- Paltz, Lakes Mohonk and Min- 
newaska, Albany, Saratoga, Caldwell, Lake 
George. Parlor cars to Bloomville, Saratoga, 
and Caldwell. 

1:15 P. M. Saturdaysonly. Half-Holiday Special 
to Catskill Mountains. Parlor car attached. 

A3:45 P. M. Daily, except Sunday, to Catskill 
Mountains, New-Paltz, Lakes Mohonk and Min. 
newaska, Albany, Saratoga. Saturdays, only to 
Bloomville and Caldwell, Lake George. Parlor 
cars attached. 

A4:00 P. M. Daily, except Sunday, for Albany. 

5:15 P.M. Daily (or Albany, Montreal. Utica, Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, Bulfalo, Niagara Falls, ‘lLoronte, 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis. 

6:30 . M. Dally, except Sunday, for Newburg, 
Albany, Saraioga, and Montreal. 

8:15". M. Daily for Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Roch- 
ester, Buttalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Detroit, 

° _ Chicago, St. Louis. 

2ia Leaves Brooklyn by Annex. 210:00. +10:40 

A. M., 23:00 P. M. Jersey ed P. R. R. Station, 

10:40, $11:20 A. M.. a3:28 P. M. 

HAVERSTRAW L OC. ALS, 2: 45, *B:45 P. M. 

sais RG LOCALS, 8: 50, “10:15 A, M., *1:16, 

4:30, 5:36, "6:30, *11:45 P. M. 
Sleeping cars for Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, 

Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis on all through trains. 

“Daily. For tickets, time tables, parlor and sleep- 
ing car accommodations or information apply 
oftices: Brooklyn, 353 Washington st. 726 Fulton 

St, Annex Office, foot of Fulton St.; New-York 

City, 313, 271, 363, 785, 942 Broadway; 143 Row- 

ery, 31 East 14th 8t., 63 West ae 8t., and at 

stations. C. LAMBERT, 

General Fedoaeaos Agent. 


NEW-YORK, » ONTARIO AND WESTEKN 
ILWAY. 


In consequence of aa improvements being made at 
the toot of Jay st. the ferry and passenger business 
is temporarily trausferred {rom Jay St. to the ferry 
house of the Pennsylvania Kailroad Company, at 
the foot of West 13th St. ‘rains leave West 42d St.: 

s:2u A. M., (5 minutes earlier from the foot of 
West 13th st.) for Middletown, Bloomingburgh, 
Port Jervis, Monticello, Ellenville, Fallsburgh, Lib- 
erty, Livingston Manor, Hancock, Carbondale, 
Scranton, Walton, Delhi, Sidney, Norwich, Edmes- 
ton, Utica, Rome. Oneida, Oswego, Detroit, Chicago, 





and points Wes 
rid A. M. ohh Jampbell Hall, Lakes Mohonk and 


| Minnewaska, Wallkill Valley stations, Middletown, 


Ellenville, Fallaburgh, Monticello, 
Hurleyville, Liberty, White Lake. 

Bite P. M., Campbell Hall, Lakes Mohonk and 
Minnew aska, W allkill Valley stations, Middietown, 
Bloomingburgh, Ellenville, Fallsburgh, Hurley ville, 
Liberty, White Lake, Livingston Manor. 

t7:0% P. M., Middletown, Fallsburgh, Liberty, 
Livingston Manor, Rockland, Walton, Sidney, Nor- 
wich, Oneida, Oswego, Rochester, Niagara Falls, 
Detroit, Chicago, and West. Pullman sleepers; reclin- 
ing-chair car tree toSuspension Bridgo. 

1:45 bP. M.,42d &t.; 1:30 P. M., West 13th St, 
Saturdays only, for Middletown, ‘Bloomingburgh, 
Ellenville, Mountain Hale, Fallsburgh, Monticello, 
5 Agr Liberty, White Lake, Rockland. 

tDai all other trains daily except Sunday. 

Pullman drawing-room seats and Goutng-cae 
berths obtained at 323 Broadway, New-Y 
J.C. Anderson, G. P. A., 56 Beaver S8t., New-York 


Bloomingburgh, 





|; 9:00 A. M.— 


Cimes, Monday, July 11, 1892. ---Cen Pages. 


Ruilvonds. 


*‘SAMERICA’S CREATEST RAILROAD.* 


NEW YORK 
ENTRAL |; 


& HUDSON RIVER R. R. 
DIRECT LINE TO NIAGARA FALLS 


All trains arrive at and depart from Grand 
Central Station, 42d Street; the only railroad 
station in the City. T rains leave as follows’ 


te Sara- 


M., 


ar ae STATE EXPRESS, 
8: 30 A - M.—Except Sunday. Fastest train in- 
the world. No extra fare. Arrive Buffalo 
5:10, Niagara Falls 5:55 P. M., Clayton 4:45 P. M 
FAST MAIL. 
9-4 A. M.—Daily for Utica, Richfield Springs 
. Syracuse, Rochester, and Buffalo, 
SARATOGA, LAKE GEORGE, AND MON- 
TREAL SPECIAL. 
g: 204 . M.—Dalily. except Sunday. 
toga 2:35 P. M., Montreal 9:15 
NEW-YORK AND CHICAGO LIMITED. 
10: 0 A. .—Dally. Due Chicago 9:45 A. M. 
next day. 
DAY EXPRESS. 
10:3 A. M.—Except Sundays Saturday train 
. runs to Cleveland and Detroit only. 
SARATOGA LIMITED, 
1:30 P. M.—Saturday only. Due Troy 5:10 P. 
. M., Saratoga 6:10 P. M. 
SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED. 
1:5 P. M.—Daily. Dae Cincinnati 11:15 A. M., 
. Indianapolis 11:56 A. M., St. Louis 7:15 
next P. M. No extra fare. 
WORLD'S FAIR SPECIAL, 
1:5 P. M.—Daily. Due Chicago 3 P. M. next 
. day. No extra fare. 
ALBANY, TROY, & SARATOGA SPECIAL. 
3: 30% Pp. M.—Except Sunday. Wagner Drawing 
Room Cara. Due Saratoga 8:50 P. M. 
ge SHORE LIMITED. 
4: 3 M.—Dailvy. Due Detroit 8:55 A. M, 
Chisago 4:30 P. M. 
FAST WESTERN EXPRESS. 
6:0 P, M.—Daily. Due Chicago 9:00 P. 
‘ St. Louis 7:45 A. » 
NORTHERN EXPRESS, 
7:0 P,. M.—Daily. Due Montreal 7:55 A. M., 
. Plattevurg 6:08 A. M. 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, AND THOU- 
SAND ISLANDS SPECIAL, 
7:3 PP. M,—Daily. Due Buffalo 7:30 A. M., Ni- 
. agara Falls 9:00 A. M., Clayton 5:45 A. M. 
ers ATt AND ST. LOUIS EXPRESS. 
8: 0 : B— Deby. Due Cincinnati 7:00 P M., 
. Louis 7:35 A. M. 
“LIMITED FAST MAIL. 
9: 00 F M.—Daily. Sleeping Car passengers 
for Rochester only carried on this train. 
© nes AGO NIGHT EXPRESS, 
Q- 15 ® M.—Daily for Buffalo, Ogdensburg, De- 
troit, and Chicago. 
PITTSFIELD. LENOX, NORTH ADAMS, 
AND THE BERKSHIRE HILLS, 
VIA HARLEM DIVISION, 
Two trains, with throngh Drawing Room Cars, to 
Pittstield, daily except Sunday. 
9:01 A. M. , due Pittsfield 1:35, 
i. 


North Adams 2:30 
M., due Pittsfield 8:10, North Adams 9:10 

Also, Fridays and Saturdays only, at 2:30 P. M. for 
Pittsteld, arriving 6:15 P. M. 

For time of local trains, tickets, and space in Sleep- 
ing Cars apply at Grand Central Station or at 113, 
261, 413, 785, 942 Broadway, 235 Columbus Av., 53 
West 125th St., and 138th St. Station, New-York; 
333 Washington St., 726 Fulton St., and 74 Broad. 
way, E. b., Brooklyn. 

A bove trains, except those leaving at 8:30, 9:10 
A. M., 3:30, 4:30, and 9:00 P. M., stop at 138th St. 
Station. 

JOHN M. TOUCEY, GEORGE H. DANTELS, 

General Manager. General Pass. Age nb. 


READING RAILROAD SYSTEM. 


Station Foot of Liberty St., North River. 
Time Table in effect June 26, 18942. 


Trains leave via 
Central Railroad of New-Jersey 

side LE ReroN 5-HOUR FLYER DAILY, 

PHILADAL PHIA FAST LINE, EXCEPT 
SUNDAY, ¢ M. 

sc RANT. nt EXPRESS, EXCEPT SUNDAY, 
8:45 A. M., 4:30 

LONG BRANC hy TL YER, EXCEPT SUN- 
DAY, 3:30 PB. M. 


For Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Was hington 
ROYAL BLUE LINE. 


Philadelphia Express, 4:00, 7:45, 9: 8. 10:00, 
11:30, with Dining Car, A. M., 1:30, 2:1 :30, with 
Diving Car, 4:00, 5:00, 6:00, 7:30, 846 rr M., 
12:15 night. Sundays, 9:00, 10:30, 11:30, with Din- 
ing Car, A. M., 1:30, 3:30, with Dining Car, 6:00, 
6:00 P. M., 12:15 night 

Baltimore and Washington Express daily at 9:00, 
11:30, with Dining Car, A. M., 1:30, 3:30, Dining 

Car, 5:00 P. M., 12:15 night. 

se train week days for Baltimore at 6:00 


Parlor Cars on Day Trains. 
Trains. 

bor Reading. Harrisburg, Pottsville, &c., at 7:45 
A. M., 1:80, 2:15, Reading only. 4:00, 5:00, except 
Pottsville, 7:30, except Harrisburg, P. M., 12:16 
bight, except Saturday night, Sundays, 11:30 A. 
M., 3:30, except Harrisburg, 5;00, except Pottsville, 
6:00, = Harrisburg, P. M., 12:15 night. For 
hunbury, Lewisburg, and Williamsport, via Phila 
delphia, at 7:45 A. M., 1:30, 7:30 P. M., 12:15 night, 
except saturday night. Sundays, 6:00 P. M 2:15 
midnight. ULE 

For Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, 
&c., 4:00, 7:28, 8:45 A. M., 1:00, 4: :30, 5:45, 7:30 to 
Allentown, P. M. Sundays, 4:30, 7 16 A. M., 1:00, 
6:30 P.M. 

For Wilkesbarre, Pittston, a Scranton, 
M., 4:30 P. M. Sundays, 4:30 A, M. 

For High Bridge Branch and Lake 
6 “ 8:45 A. M,, 1:00, 4:30 P.M. Sundays, 
A. M. 

bor Perth Amboy - Sage a0, 5: 50. 8: 16, 10:30, 11:50 
A. M,, 1:30, 2:45, 4:0 0, 6:00, 5:30, 6:15, 7:30 
P.M. Sundays, 9:00, sir 30 A. ” M., 4:00 P. M. 

ALL-RAIL ROUTE. 

For Freehold and Atlantic Highlands, 4:30, 8:15, 
11:30 A. M., 1:30, 4:30, 6:15 P. M. Sundays, 9:15 
A. M., (4:00, except Freehold, P. M.) 

For Red Bank, Long Branch, and points south to 
Point Pleasant, 4:30, 8:15, 10:30, 11:50 A. M., (1:20, 
Saturdays only,) 1:30, 2:45, 3:30, 4:00, 4:30, 5:30, 
6:15 P. M. Sundays, except Ocean Grove and As- 
bury Park, 9:15, 11:30 A. M., 4:00 P. M. 

For Lakewood, Toms River, Barnegat Park, and 
Barnegat, 4:30, 8:15 A. M., 1:30, 4:30 P. M 

For Atlantic City, Vinels and, and Bridgeton, 4:30 
A. M., 1:30 P. M. 

For Monmouth Beach, Seabright, and 
Beach, 4:30, 5:15 A. M., 1 :30, 4:30, 6:15 P 

SASDY HOOK ROUTE 

FOR LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, 

From Pier 8 N. R., foot Kector St. 

For Atlantic Highlands, Highland Beach, Sea 
bright, and Long Branch at 3:30, 9:00, 11:00 A. M., 
1:00, 3:45, 4:50, 5:30 P.M. Sundays, 0:30 A. M., 
1:00 P. M. 

For Elveron, Ocean Grove, Asbury Park, 
— Pleasant at 11:00 A. M., 1:00, 3:45, 4:30, 


For Red Bank, 4:50, 11:00 A. M., 
P. M. Sundays, 9:30 A. M. 
For Lakewood, ‘Toms Kiver, and Barnegat at 4:30 
M., 1:00, 3:45 P. M. 
For Freéhold at 1 200, 3:45, 6:30 P. M. 


Sleepers on Night 


8:45 A. 


ilopatcong, 
7:16 


Highland 
. M. 


& G, 


and 
> :30 


1:00, 3:45, 5:30 


Trains leave Station toot Liberty St. via 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD: 
BUFFALO. AND Ae eon, EXPRESS 


S:15 A. Me D210 P.M. 3:45 BP. M.. 7130 P. 


‘ ~ ts ‘ < T K 
For Buffalo, Niagara Falls, andthe W ery 

ag M., 7:30 P. M. Sundays, 3:15 A. M., 7:30 
bP. M. 

For Easton, 7:00, 8:15 A. M., 12:30, 2:15, 3:45, 
5:15, a 30 P. ~y Sundays, 7:00, 8:15, 11:00 A. M., 
4:40, 7:30 P. 

For ‘Bethisher, Allentown, and Mauch Chunk, 
7:00, $:15 A. M., 12:30, (2:15, except Mauch Chunk,) 
$:45, 5:15, 7 30° Pr. M. Sundays, 700, 8:15, 11:00 aA. 
M., 4:40, 7:30 P. M. 

For Hazleton, 8:15 A. M., da af * a 7:30 P. M, 
Sundays, 8:15, 11:00 A. M., 7:30 P. 

“en points in the Mahanoy “coal region at 8:15 A, 
12:30, 3:45 P. M. Sundays, 8:15, 11:00 A. M. 
mS Wilkesbarre, Pittston, and Scranton, $:15 A. 
M., 12:30, 3:45, 7: '30 P. M. Sundays, except Scran- 

ton, $:15 A. M., 7:30 P. M. 

For Elmira, 8:15 A. M m _ 7:30 P. M. 
days, 8:15 A. M., 7:30 P, M. 

Tickets -— parlor. car seats can be procured at 
172, 235, 261, 415, 785, 942, 1,140 Broadway, 73 
Marray St., 314 Canal St, 31 East ld4th St. 235 
Columbus AY., and 53 West 125th Su. New-York; 
$33 Washington St., 726 Fulton 8t, Brooklyn, and 
74 Broadway, Williamsburg. 

Westcott Express Co. will call for and check bag- 
gage from hotel or residence to eer 

A. MCLEOD, HANCOCK 
Pres’t and Gen. M’ g’r. ‘ean. Pass. Agent. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA AND WESTERN R. R. 


Stations in aoe See foot of Barclay and 
istopher Sts 
SHORTEST LIN E. 


Sun- 


Vie~T1BULED TRAINS, 
1. WAN COACH 

Direct vente NEWARK, BLOOMFLELD, MONT- 
CLAIR, THE ORANGES, Summit, Bernards- 
ville, Basking Ridge, Madison, Morristown, Pas. 
saic, Paterson, Boonton, Dover, Stanhope, BU DD'S 
LAKE, LAKE HOPATCONG, Hacxettstown, 
SCHUOLEY’ S MOUNTAIN, Washington, PHIL- 
LIPSBU K@G, EASTON, WATER ; 

STROUDSBURG, Pocono Mountaina, 
TON, PITTSTON, WILKESBARKE, NANTLI- 
COKE, DANVILLE, NOKTHUMBERLAND, 
Montrose, BINGHAMTON, OXFORD, NOR- 
WICH, " Waterville, UTICA, RICHFIELD 
SPRINGS, Cortland, SYRACUSE, OSWEGO, 
ITHACA, OWEGO, ELMIRA, CUKNING 
BATH, DANVILLE, BUFFALO, and > points 
WEST. NORTHWEST, AND SOUTHW 

BUFFALO, RLCHFIELD SPRINGS, 
and OSWEGO EXPRESS. Pullman parior cars. 
Connects at Buffalo with train for CHICAGO, ar- 
riving 9:45 A. M. next merving, 

7:20 A. M.--BINGHAMTON MAIL. Stops at 
principal sentions, 

1:00 P. -SCRANTON, BINGHAMTON, and 
EL MIRA EXP! RESS. Pullman coaches; parior 
cars, 

4:10 P. M.—SCRANTON, WILKESBARRE, and 
PLYMOUTH EXPRESS. Pullman parlor cars 
7:30 BP. M. (daily) —BUFFALO LIMITED EX. 
PRESS. Pullman sleepers. Arrives at 7:15 A. M. 
9:00 PRP. M. (daily)—BUFFALO, RICHFIELD 
SPRINGS, and OSWEGO EXPRESS. Pullman 

sleepers. 
TICKETS and PULLMAN ACCOMMODATIONS 











at 73 Murray St. and 429 Broadway. Tickets at ferry © 


stations, 756 and 942 Broadway, 53 West 126th St. 
255 Columbus Av., New- York: 833 Washington St., 
726 Fulton st, ana 398 Bedford Av., Brooklyn. 
Time tables, giving full information, at ail stations. 

WESICOTT EXPRESS COMPANY will call for 
and check baggage from hotel or residence  deati- 
p ation. 


| 


a 





et le Boarders et anted. 


O EXTRA CHARGE “FOR IT. 

Advertisements for THE TIMES may be left at 
any American District Messenger office in this city, 
where the charges will be the same as those at the 
main office. 


ETH AV. _—Party leaving the he city would rent thetr 
«suite of four furnished rooms; two private baths 
and table; pomemen or family. Apply to Mra. 
BEACH, 43 6th Ay. 


177HST: 116 EAST, NEAR UNION SQUARE 
Largo and small rooms, well furnished; ex- 
cellent board ; transients. 


3 TH 8T., “11 WEST. —Large second floor, for 
‘gentlemen or family, with or without private 
table; superior cooking and service, 


34 TH 8T., 








138 BAST. —Handsomely- y-furnished, 
cool rovins, with board; Summer prices; refer- 
ences. 


34f H S8T., 341 W EST.- _Nicely- furnished | rooms; 
board optional; transients accommodated; very 
reasonable; table board $4. 


Sgt ‘ST.. 19 WEST.—Very desirable rooms, 
* we or without board; references given and re- 
qu rec 


4 TH S81 8ST, 3¢ 30 WI WEST.— With | board, . handsome 
rooms; superior accommodation; transients 
taken; references. 


127 . MADISON AV. NEAR 31ST 8T—Large 
y 4 and single rooms with board; Summer terms; 
transients taken. 

~ SQUARE 


51 WEST 655TH ST._2D STORY S 
Q51aAND HALL ROOM WITH EXCELLENT 
BUARD, NEAR PARK AND LSTATION. 


413 WEST 656TH ST.—Elegant back "parlor, 

~ with board; suitable for physician; also other 

rooms; mocerate. 

RosEBD AT NO. 7 5TH AV., NEW-YORK.— 
Large, handsome rooms; excellent table board; 

transients. 








Furnished Rooms. 


10 “EXTRA CHARGE FOR IT. 

Advertisoments for THE TIMES may be left at 
any American District Measenger office in this city, 
where the charges will be the same as those at the 
main office. 


= WEST 21ST ST.—Nicely-furnished large and 
eJemall rooms; house and location first-class; refer- 
ences, 


3 TH BST. WEST. — Cool, nicely-furnished 
rooms, with every convenience and comfort; 
references. 


6: WEST 50TH ST.—Handsome rooms en suite 
Jor singly; breakfaet optional; visitors accom- 
modated; terms moderate; reference. 

a ] 


Country Bourd. 


“BATHING; 
South Hay; large grounds; 
table; liberalterms. J. W. 
| Particulars with T. BF. Larkin, 
Brooklyn. 
Goon BOARD.—Healthy location; 
WF veranda, shade, 
utes to station; reference,exchanged. V. 
65, Wilton Conn. 


99 
22 





ON. GREAT 
shade; generous 
TUTHILL, Speonk, L. 
236 Fulton bt, 


high g round; 
«&c.; 149 hours from city, 10 min- 
Ww. B., Box 


BOATING 


QU IRE 











Steambouts, 


FALL RIVER LINE. 


FOR BOSTON, NEWPORT, PROVIDENCE, 
OOTTAGE CITY, NANTUCKET, CAPE COD, 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, and all Eastern points. 

DOUBLE SERVICE during SUMMER MONTHS, 


The four leading steamboats of the world in com- 
mission Tig 


PURITA 
PLY Mow TH, and 

Leave New-York from Pier 
ray S8t., as follows: 

5:30 RP. M., week days and Sundays, for Fall River 
direct, connecting with Pullman vestibuled express 
train, due Park Square Station, Boston, 6:50 A. M., 
and with express train for New-Be dford, there con- 
necting direct with boat for Cottage City and Nan- 
tucket. (The 5:30 boat from New-York Sundays 
touches at Newport Mondays at 3 A. M.) 

6:1. P. M.. week days only, for Newport and 
Fall River, due Newport 5:45, Fall River 7 A. M., 
connecting with Pullman vestibuled express train 
due Boston 9 A. M., and with express trains and 
through cars for Cape Cod points, the White Mount 
ains, &c. 

Connecting annex boat leaves Brooklyn, week 
days and Sundays, at 5 P. M.; Jersey City, 4 P. M. 

A splendid band and orchestra attached to each 
steamer in commission, 

Ticketa, staterooms, &c., can be obtained in New. 
York at 172, 261, 415, 944, 957, and 1,323 Broad- 
way, 737 6th Av., 264 West 125th St, 134 Eaat 
125th St. 251 Columbus Av., 143 Bowery, Astor 
Howse and Windsor Hotel, at the line office, Pier 33 

k., and on steamera, Send 6 cents in stamps to 
P ost Oftice Box 452 for copy of “In Brightest Sum- 
mer Land.” 


PROVIDENCE LINE. 


L?} 7 T’s ret. TO oN 
Best 
Route tof 
Db a =) sOS TT Ot Nt 
AN ORCHESTRA ON EACH STEAMER. 


PILGRIM 
PROVIDENCE. 


28 N. R., footot Mur- 





pie the 
Kast 


The OONNECTICUT and MASSACHUSETTS, q 


in commission, leave Pier (old No.) 29 N. R., foot 0 
Warren St., at 5:30 P. M. daily, except Sunday, con- 
necting — PARLOR.-CAR Train, arriving Boston 
T:15 A. 

Also e x pre 988 train arriving WORCESTER 8 A. M. 
rTHROUGH PARLOR CARS TO WHITE MTS. 
Leaving steamer 7:16 +* ."> arriving Fabyans 4:30 


Tickets & staterooms at principal city ticket offices. 
SEND FOR SUMMER EXCURSION BOOK. 


STONINGTON LINE. 


INSIDE ROUTE TO BOSTON AND THE EAST. 
ONLY DIRECT SOUND ROUTER TO 
NARRAGANSETT PIER AND WATCH HILL. 
NEW STEEL STEAMERS MAINE and NEW- 
HAMPSHIRE leave new Pier 36 N. R., one block 
above Canal St., at 5:30 P. M. daily, SUNDAYS 

INCLUDED, 


Hudson River by Daylight, | - 


vay Line Steamers, 

5 or ALBANY, 
Daily, except Sundays. 

Leave Brooklyn, Fulton St. (by Annex.)..8:00 A.M. 
Do. New-York, Desbrosses St. Pier ....8:40 Do. 
bo. Do. West 22d St, bo. ....9:00 Do, 

for Albany, landing at Yonkers, West Point, New- 

vurgh, Po’keepsie, Rhinebeck, Catskiil, and Hudson. 


NORWICH LINE 


For BOSTON and all points North and East. DI- 
RECT route to NEW-LONDON, WATCH HILL, 
BLOCK ISLAND, NORWICH, and WORCESTER, 
steamers leave Pier 40 (old number) North River 
(next pier above Desbrosses St. Ferry) daily, Sun- 
days excepted, at 5:30 bP. M. Tickets and state. 
rooms secured at principai ticket oftices in New. 
York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Pier 40, and on 
steamers, 


peeves LINE.--For Providence dlrect 
Freight Department steamers leave Pier 29 (old) 
North River, foot of Warren St, daily at 6:30 P. M. 
Sundays excepted) for Providence, Boston, Lowell, 
Lawrence, Nashua, Manchester, Clinton, Fitchburg, 
Worcester, Portland, and all New- England points, 
Counect with Providence and Worcester. r, Boston 
and Maine, Boston and Lowell, Fitcht surg and Con- 
cord Railroads. Insured bills of lading given. For 
rates and information apply to 

ISAAC ODELL, Agent, P. 0. Box 2,959, New-York. 


HUDSON RIVER Steamer MARY POWELL 
DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAYS. 
Leaves Desbrosses St.3:15 P.M.; Sat'days, 1:45 P.M. 
Do. West 22d St., 3:30 P. M.; Saturdaya, 2 P. M, 
For CRANSTON’S, (WEST POINT,)C ORN WALL, 
NEWBURGH, NEW-HAMBURGH, MILTON, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, HYDE PARK, RONDOUDUT, 
and KINGSTON. 
ve NEW-HAVEN, 75c 
EXCURSION, GOOD 6 DAYS.) 
Steamers C. H. Northam and Continental leave 
Peck Slip, Pier 25 E. R., 3 P. M. and 11:30 P. M, 
Saturdays and Gundiage i2 P. M., connecting at ¥ew- 
Haven with specials trains for MERIDEN, Hart- 
ford, Springficld, Holyoke, &c. Through tichuts 
sold and baggage checked at 944 Broadway, New- 
York, and 4 Court St., Brooklyn. 
LBANY BOATS. esghe LINE. 
Steamers DR Bw and DEA RICHMOND 
leave old Pier 41 N. R., ioot oun St.,, at6P. M. 
daily, Sundays excepted, connecting w ith express 
trains for Saratoga, Lake George, and all Adirondack 
points. , Leave Brooklyn via Annex, toot Fulton st., 
5 P.M. Saturday night steamer connects with Sun- 
day morning train for Saratoga and Lake George. 


CaArsKILL .MOUNTAINS,.—Steamers KAATER- 
/SKILL and CATSKILL leave every week day at 
6 P. M. from Pier 48, foot of West llth St, aoe 
ing with Catskill Mountain and Cairo Railroad. 1Dt- 
rectory of Summer hotels and sf age houses free 
at pier or mailed to - address by W. J. HUGHES, 
Treas., © Catskill, N. 
TROY. “BOATS, 

Steamers Saratoga and City of Troy leavo Pier 46 
N. R., toot West 10th St., dally, except Saturday, 6 
> M. Connect with trains for North and East. 
Sunday steamers touch at Albany. 


} UDSON AND Gorgas KIE BOATS LEAVE 
every week day at 6 P. from Pier 48, foot of 
West 11th St. connecting with Boston & Alban vy R.R 





NEW- 





$1.25. 








Lost wit Found. 


LOS). 

OERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT No. 269, issued by 
the KNICKERBOCKER TRUST COMPANY Nov. 
11, 1891, for ten thousand and forty-three dollars 
and five cents in favor of Alexander SS. Webb, 
Phenix Remsen, and Robert Lenox Belknap, trus- 
tees under the will of Henry R. Remsen, deceased, 

Notioe is hereby given that application will be 
made to the KNICKERBOCKER TRUST COM. 
PANY for the issue of anew certificate in lieu 
thereof, and all persons are hereby required to shaw 
cause why @ new certificate shali not be iseued in 
lieu of that lost. 


“Public Motices, 


JUBLIC NOTICE. 
made to the Board 


——oororrrr eee 








—— 


— Application. “having eon 
of Railroad Commission- 
ers of the State of New-York by the SECOND AVE- 
NUE RAILROAD COMPANY of the City of New- 
York, under the provisions of Section 100, Chapter 

55, Lawe of 1890, as amended by Chapter 676, 
Laws of 1492, fora change of motive power from 
horses to the storage electric system on its route 
from Peck Slip tothe Harlem River, and running 
through and along the entire length of Second Ave- 
nue, with several branches extending from Second 
Avenue through and along Stuyvesant Street, across 
Third Avenue, Kighth Street, and Fourth Avenue to 


| Astor Place, and thence along Astor Place to the | 


easterly side of Broadway, notice is hereby given 
that hearing on the above will 


the City of New-York on ‘Tuesday, July 12th, 1 
M. WILLIAM C, HUDSON, = 





before the . 
board at the rooms of the Chamber of Vemenenes = } 


Amusenents, 


(PAA A 


GARDEN THEATRE 


LESSEE AND MANAGER...MR. T. H. FRENOAR 
o-—""""_ 90 TO-NIGHT AT 8:15. 

Regular Summer Evening Levee a 
COOLEST 


74 
3ES 
AND Ox, 
BIGGEST 
SHOW 
IN 
TOWN. 


THE MAID OF BALSORA, 
American Extravaganza Ca 
200 PEOPLE— — BALLETS 
Each coupon 
50c ticket admits to 
. Roof Garden 


General 
s Admission, 











, AE PTS. 


~~ ELDORADO. 


On the Palisades, opposite West 42d St. "verry. 
The most beautiful open-air resort in the world. 
A great programme every day, and at night the 

magnificent spectacle, 


“EGYPT THROUGH CENTURIES.” 


Concert by Nahan Franko and the Eldorado Band 
at4. Cirousat5. Concertat 6. Spectacie at 8:15. 
Fireworks and concert at 10. 

Admission to Concerta and Circus. - 250, 
Admission to spectaclo.........-ses-.+-----250, OXtla 

Ticket office at Seven Sutherland Sisters’, 23 East 

14th St., and leading hotels. 


LION PARK, Gth Av. and 109th St. 
JULY 14, 189 


Grand Celebration of the Anniversary of 
FALL OF aH L Baws LLE 


an 
CENTENARIES OF THE PROCLAMATION or 
THE REPUBLIC IN FRA 
and of the 
National Hymn. “The Marselillaise.” 
The proceeds are in aid of the French Hospital, 
GRAND CONCERT AND BALL. 
Féte Champetre and Concert Parisien. 
Gates open from 1 till 12 o — Rs M. 
Admission, 25 ¢ ents. dren Free. 
Parisian Table d’Hote pieeeny gi 00 includ- 
ing Wine. 
Broadwa 


ASINO and 89th St. 
EVENINGS AT 8:1 
THE NAUTICAL COMIC OPERA, 


THE VIGE ADMIRAL. 


ROOF GARDEN ENTERTAINMENT 8 TO 12 
Nightly, including Sunday. 
Admission 60 cents, including both entertainments, 


K °578, & BIAL'S—MATINER TO-DAY. 
The Parisian D 


MONS, DUFOUR AND MILLE. “HARTLEY. 


First appearance in America of 


“NADA REYVAL,” 


FROM LES AMBASSADEURS, PARIS. 


EDEN MUSEE--AMERICAN GALLERY. 
POWELL AND MAJILTON 


NCZI LAJOS'S HUNGARIAN ORCHESTRA. 
ALMER'S. NEXT WEEK. 


SEATS NOW | HE exky [) j X EY Airs: 
THE MASCO 


MADISON SQUARE aidbeR. 
Roof Garden and Tower, 
DAMROSCH ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 
and Koof Garden Performances. 
Admission to all, 50 cents. 8 P. M. to 12. 


H°™2: 8 MADISON SQUARE THEATRE, 
EVENINGS AT 8:30, SAT. MAT., 2 
Last 4 weeks. 253d to 259th performance, 


_A TRIP TO CHINATOWN, 


——— 























Summer Bests, 


aon On 


‘THE AUSTRAL, 


BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND, 
OPENS JUNE 15 FOR THE SHARON, 

One of the most charming, healthful, and satisfy- 
ing pleasure resorts in the country. Forty miles 
from 34th St, New-York, or Flatbush Av., Brook. 
lyn, via L. I. R. R. uns for illustrated pamphlet 
and time table. Vv. HL BOODY, Manager, — 


PROSPECT PARK “HOTEL, 
CATSKILL, N. Y, 

This popular Summer resort is situated at Catskill, 
N. Y., on the high bluff overlooking the Hudson 
Both river and mountain views are unsur- 
The hotel appointments are first-class, with 
accommodations for 350. Superior orchestra, lawn 
tennis, billiards, boating, livery, and other attrac- 
tions. Reasonable terms for botb transient and per- 
manent gucsts, 

For particulars apply to 

J. H. BAGLEY, Manager, Catskill. 


MANHANSET. 


House and Cottages, Shelter Island, L. L, N. Y. 
Healthfully located; beautiful scenery, drives, “and 
groves; yachting, bathing, fishing, dancing, <0 
Open until Sept. 15. Easily accessible by new fast 
trains by one Island Railroad and steamers Mon- 
tauk and Shelter Island. Send for terms and illus. 
trated pamphlet to H, D. W. LAWSON, formerly of 
Murray Hill Hotel, Manager Manhanset House 
Suffolk County, N. Y. 


A.—MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
CORNWALL HEIGHTS, N. Y. . 
A select family hotel on the Slope of Storm King 
Mountain, and one-half miles from village 
1,200 feet elevation; positive cure for malaria. Ad- 


dress J. W. MEAGHE 
Corn wall-on- Hudson, N. 


THE KITTATINNY 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, PENN,, 
Will open June 28. Enlarged nearly double, and 
greatly improved. The largest, best appointed, and 
most attractively located hotelin the Delaware Val. 


ley. Send for cire ain, 
.A. BRODHEAD & SONS. 


FIRE ISLAND BEACH. Lk 
SURF HOTEL, a. = B., E.’34th St, 


, 8:20 A. M. and 4:20 
. Pine Sh, a PY. M. 
“PROSPECT C OTTAGE, 
Tobyhanna, Monroe County, Penn.; healtnful; no 
malaria or mosquitoes; fishing, hunting; large sepa- 
rate and connecting rooms; home cooking; terms 
moderate; circulars MES. EDW. BLACK. 


WATSON HOUSE, BABYLON, Li 


SHELTER ISLAND HEIGHTS. 
PROSPECT HOUSE 
Opens June 23. For particulars and cireulars — 
b. P. HATHAWAY, 115 Broad way, Room 33, 2 


NE PTUNE HOUSk, BELMAR, N. J., DIREOT- 

i ‘iy on the Ocean Beach. For terms, &e.. address 
A. BR. SANK. 
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Spring Resorts. Lh 


IN BU FFALO 8 STOP AT THE GENE. 
NIAGARA FALLS forty minutes away. 
‘ tiene 
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; City Real (state, 


1O EXTRA CHARGE FOR IT. 
Advertisements for THE TIMES may be left at 
any American District Messenger office in this city, 
where the charges will be the same as those at the 
main ollice. 


ae 


Geo. R. Read, 
REAL ESTATE 


BROKER, APPRAISER, 
9 PIN E ST.. ASTOR BUILDING. 


TJOR 5 SALE- -Near Stockbridge, Mass. | & Villa site 

on high land with fine views; well laid out, with 
drained road, trees, shrubbery, 2nd farm under good 
cultivation; Darna, silo, and windmill in good order. 
Address Box 143, Stockbridge, Mass. 


M epEL COTTAGES FOR SALE. ON “EASY 
terms; latest improvements; convenient, rising 
location; Forest Av., near 150th St.; cars from 
Harlem Bridge pass the doors. 


AGENT, 





La 


Real Estate at Auction. 
GAMES. § §, MeQUILLEN, Auctioneer 


SU PREME. COURT PARTITION SALE, 
D. PHCGENIX INGRAHAM & CO. 
Will sell at es on 
THURSDAY, JUL 14, 1892, 
AT 120°C Look NOON, 
At the New.’ York Real Estate Salesroom, No. 111 
Broadway, ‘lrinity Building, 

Nos. 239, 241, and 243 West 3ist St., 
Three full lots with old ‘building: and will be 
sold ia one parcel. 

By order of WM, H. WILLIS, Esq., Referee. 
Messra. Knevals & Perry, Plai niitrs Attorneys, 34 
Nassau St., New-York City. 

Particulars of Auctioneers, 73 Cedar St 








Apartments fo s Let—Nuturnished, 


HE DALHOUSIE, AN ABSOLU TELY FIRE. 

proof house, 40 to 48 West 59th St.. overlooking 
Central Park; a choice single apartment to rentin 
pane select home for families. Please inquire of 
anitor 





Stores, &e., vo Lei 


eee 


ONE OFFICE TO LET 


IN THE 


TIMES BUILDING. 


Has 4 windows on Park Row side. 
Very desirably located. 
Rent includes light, heat, and janitor 
service. No extras. Building always 
open. Elevators always run 


INQUIRE OF 


E. A. TREDWELL, 


ROOM 19, TIMES BUILDING, N. Y. 








GEN. GRUBBS AMBITION 


——_<—___. 
ANXIOUS TO Bk ELECTED GOV- 
ERNOR OF NEW-JERSEY. 


THE BALLOT-BOX FRAUDS LIKELY TO 
BE THE GREAT LOCAL ISSUE—JUDGE 
LIPPINCOTT THE LOGICAL CANDI- 
DATE OF THE DEMOCRATS. 


TRENTON, N. J., July 10.—When Gen. Edward 
Burd Grubb, late United States Minister to 
Spain, but now of Edgewater, Burlington 
County, N. J., sent ex-Secretary of the Navy 
George M. Robeson into the United States 
courts in the Federal Building here to repre- 
sent him at the ballot-box stuffers’ hearing one 
day last week, he had an eye to the main 
chance. He has an ambition to be Governor of 
the State, and he thinks that this year it may 
be realized if he can only get the nomination of 
the Republican State Convention. 

His chief claim to the recognition he seeks 
lies, since he had his wonderful sideboards 
mowed off, in the suspicion that the ballot-box 
yatuffers may have counted him out of the elec 
tion when he led the Republican hosts against 
Abbett three years ago. Even conceding that 
Abbott was not entitled to one of the 13,515 ma- 
jority the election sharks counted for him in 
Hudson in that memorable campaign, the Gen- 
‘éral would yet have been short of a majority, 
but then neither he nor his friends can be 
brought to believe that it was in Hudson alone 
that the device was employed against him. Per- 
haps he and they may be right about that, too. 
It must be confessed that the ekill with whioh it 
was worked in Haynes’s interest in the Newark 
Mayoralty canvass a year ago is something of 
an indication that that was notthe first time it 
had been worked by the Essex County politicians, 
and they do say that in the Gubernatorial 
campalgn Essex was behind Hudson only in 
the boldness and magnitude of her operations, 
while up in Middlesex it is an open secret every- 
where now thatthe announced results of the 
polle were very far from reflecting the popular 
judgment. Jugcieries with the boxes in these 
two counties would easily acoount for the slim 


majority Abbett had in the State, with Hudson 
left out; and itisnota bit improbable that if 
the vote all over the State had been properly 
counted the Edgewater hero might have reached 
the chair of State. 

Ever since he was unceremoniously defeated 
it has been Gen. Grubb’s heart hope to make 
the ballot-box rascalities the issue in the comw- 
ing campaign. That accomplished, the General 
thinks he becomes, to use a phrase that Cleve- 

land's adaptability to the situation has made 
opular, the logical candidate of his party. In 
urtherance of that plan of operations, with his 
candidacy in view as the ultimate end of his 
course, Gen. Grubb wrote his check to cover the 
expenses of Senator Gardner's investigating 
‘committee, when Goy. Abbett refused to allow 
the State to pay the shot for the expenses of 
‘his political friends in Hudson, and now he 
‘steps forward to send counsel to keep the im- 
‘prisoned rascals in their cells with the air of 
one who has a sort of personal lien upon their 
freedom. This is all, of course, with a view to 
\linking his name with the issue,in the hope 
‘that if the issue be made the ground ef the State 
‘fight he may be put incommand of the army 
that is to do the battle. 

One unhappily discovers among the infiu- 
ential Republican workers of the State an 
eager readiness to accept the issue, without 
accepting Gen. Grubb as its exponent. Ex- 

‘Senator Sewell is the manin charge of the Re- 
ublican campaign. His preference ie for John 
ean, the smiling ex-Congressman from Eliza- 

beth. Besides the advantage Mr. Kean enjoys 
in the favor and backing of Gen. Sewell, he has 
the other of being at the head of his party's 
State Committee. Gen. Grubb’s friends tried 

‘hard to keep him out of that commanding 
lace; but Kean was a little too strong to be 
riven off, and be is there to arrange all the 
reliminary preparations for the campaign in 
is own interest, and even to call the conven- 

tion from which he expects the nomination to 
order. The candid observer is compelled to ad- 
mit that Mr. Kean 1s for the two reasons stated 
away ahead of Gen. Grubb; and that all the 
signs point to Gen. Grubb’s overwhelming dis- 
eowmfiture. 

But theissue! Well, it looks as though the 
issue will be the ballot-box juggling and the 
evils that have allied themselves withit. It is 
altogether too big an issue for Gen. Grubb to 
own all alone by himself, and Mr. Kean thinks 
that he can appropriate enough of it to last till 
the ides of November. There is not, in fact, 
a Republican in all the State who does not ex- 
pect to have a piece of it to help him through 
the polls. Mayor Wanser will keep it pretty 
well stirred up in the north section of the State 
by exploding new discoveries of the municipal 
wickedness which the crimes of the imprisoned 
crew made possible at opportune times. 

The efforts of the crew to wriggle themselves 
out of the cells into which they were so precip!- 
tately und unexpectedly whizzed ten days ago 
will give the people in the middle section a suf- 
ficient pretense for becoming reasonably well 
acquainted with them and their methods. The 
candidacy. of Senator Gorman for Congress 
down in the Second District will send the story 
of his investigation and of the revelations he 
Was instrumental in making spinning through 
the pines of the south section. And then, inthe 
fear that the story may yet getaway from some 
one of the 400,000 voters in the Commonwealth, 
the managers of the State Leagueof Republican 
Clubs are spreading it broadcast wherever there 
is a Republican club to distribute an attractive 
campaign pamphlet. 

An issue that has such widespread local at- 
tachments to make it of present interest to 
Voters everywhere cannot failto be a telling 
one. Even if the conditions for its effective em- 
ployment were less favorable, the Republican 
orators would be sure to tind ample pretexts for 
forcing itinto State prominence by portraying 
its relations to the recent administration of 
public aifaire, State and local. Pretty nearly 
every obnoxious thing that has marked the late 
political history of the State and of the com- 
munities in it will be traced to the ballot-box 
stuffers. If that precious gang were not per- 
sonally part of it, they will be accused of setting 
the pace for the others, or the influence of their 
example will be shown to have asserted itself 
all around. 

The yielding of the chief men of State to their 
dictation and their domination of twojLegislat- 
ures will be heralded for all it is worth; and if 
nothing more tangible can be scared up asa 
nightmare for the voting rustios, the Republican 
spouters will go from husting to huating, snif- 
fing the atmosphere with offended nostrils, and 
asking their hearers if they can't scent the 
Hudson County aromainit. And it is the mis- 
fortune of the other side that it is vulnerable to 
the attack. There will be a good deal more 
truth than poetry in the Republican platform 
mouthings. 

There is not an honest and sincere Demoerat 
in New-Jersey who does not instinctively real- 
ize the danger of going out to meet the enemy 
on that battle ground. The display of the 
emallest particle of sympathy with the crimes 
of the election sharks or with the public evils 
associated with them will draw the temper 
from the swords of the Democratic hosts, and 
their weapons will bend at every thrust like 
ewords of tin against coats of mail. They will 
be slaughtered right and left, and the tight for 
the possession of the State offices will be lost 
the momentitis begun. Their only safety is to 
stamp the crimes committed in the party name 
under their heels, to pronounce for the right, 
and to give the people an earnest of sincerity in 
the character of the nominations they make. 
With special scrutiny will their candidate for 
Governor be criticised by the populace. Ifhe 
is linked with the evils of the past, however re- 
motely, he is foredoomed to meet with an over- 
whelwing popular repulse. 

THE TiMES’s correspondent has but reflected 
the calm judgment of the shrewdermen in the 
councils of the party in his announcement that 
the situation seems to single out Judge Lippin- 
cott of Hudson asthe man for the hour. His 
nomination, with the record he has made in 
dealing with the Hudson County crimes, would 
be the party’s complete answer to the pretense 
that itis in sympathy with those crimes or part 
of them, or willing even to apologize for them. 
The men whom he has s0 mercilessly lashed 
May be expected to make violent protests 
against his advancement, and they are making 
them withevery breath. But their opposition 
is a tower of strength for him. The more they 
shoutagainst bim, the firmer will become the 
popular conviction that he is the man who 
should be sent to the front, 

The members of the Hudson Ring, in 
their clamors against him, are openly 
threatening to throw obstructions in his 
Way that, under the usage of the party, will 
make his nomination impossible. He is a Hud- 
son man. They are in control of the Hudson 
County machine. They will send to the con- 
vention in the Falla home delegation that will 
oppose him. No man, their hope is, can secure 
the favor of delegations from other parts of the 
State when the delegation from his own county 
is againsthim. Mr. Hill thought that his an- 
tagonistic seventy-twoin the National Demo- 
cratic Convention would for the same reason 
inake Mr. Cleveland’s nomination a political 
impossibility. But the delegates from other 
sections of the country happened to know how 
that seventy-two bad been mustered into the 
service and of the purposes that animated them, 
and the New-York man got the nomination, 
though there was not a New-York man on the 
floor of the convention to speak for him. 

The experience is not unlikely to be repeated, 
on a smailer scale, in the State Convention that 
is to arsemile here next September. The coun- 
ties outside of Hudson are apt to send delega- 
tions specifically instructed for Lippincott. It 
is pot likely that a delegation of chagrined and 
disappointed and baftled ballot-box stuffers, 
standing in opposition to him just because he 
has overthrown their conspiracy and sent their 
a partuers to State prison, will frighten the 


w-respecting and order-loving delegations 
way from theirallegiance. It will rather deter- 
fhine thein the more resolutely to stand by their 
eolurs. This is a bad year for politicians geng.~- 
aT: an especially bad year in New-Jersey for 
politicians of the Hudson Ring stripe. 
The decent Democracy of Stateis apt to 
love the Judge for the enemies he has made. in 





these men. And the spectacle presented at 
Chicago last month, of the nomination of a man 
whose home delegation is against him, is not 
impossible of re-enactment here in Saptember. 

But it is not so vertain that the situation in 
his own county will be as hopelesa for the fear- 
less Judge as those upon whom he has drawn 
the halter of the law hope to make it. They are 
being quietly advised that it will be for their 
profit this year to keep shady, and to allow 
things to take their course without any violent 
opposition on their part. 8elf-preserva- 
tion may tempt them to restrain their 
vicious activity. If they send men of 
their own ohoice to the halls of the con- 
vention, those men will probably be instructed 
to smother their feelings, and silentiy to 
acquiesce in the things the rest of the State de- 
mands. The ring men, who sullenly put Mo- 
Dermott in nomination for the Jersey City 
Mayoralty on a distinctively anti-ring platform 
last March, may send their minions forward 
to this place in the fall to play the same sullen 
réle in the Democratic Gubernatorial Conven- 
tion. 

{f they persist in impudently standing out 
against toe chosen man of the people for the 
reason that he has punished them for their 
crimes, they may find a new party organization 
springing to the front in Hudson during the 
Summer, and receiving recognition over them at 
the hands of the State Convention as the regular 
representatives of the party in the coumty they 
have so long had at their mercy. 





BIG COMBINE IN COLORADO. 


“THE FUEL COMPANY AND COAL AND 
IRON COMPANY CONSOLIDATE. 


DENVER, Col., July 10.—J. C. Osgood of New- 
York, President of the Colorado Fuel Company, 
arrived here last Monday. It is now given out 
that the consolidation of the Colorado Coal 
and Iron Company with the Colorado Fuel 
Company will be effected by September. Ex- 
perts from both companies have been at 
work forthe past six weeks making a minute 
examination of the plants of the corporation. 
These examinations are now complete, and on 
Tuesday President Osgood, with a number of 
his leading people, and President C. F. Meek of 
the Colorado Coal and Tron Company, witha 
representation of his officers, will leave here on 
an official inspection tour. 

General Manager Kibler of the Fuel Com- 
pany, when asked how greata capit alization 
the combination would make, replied: 

“ About $20,000,000. Our company is stocked 
for $5,000,000, with an additional bonding of 
$1,000,000, while the Coal and Iron Company is 
étocked for $10,000,000, with an addition of 
$350,000 in bonds. This combination has been 
talked of in a general way for five years and 
in earnest for the past two years. Our 
idea is that the merging of the two into asin- 
gle corporation, with one management, will 
not only lessen the cost of operation of our iron 
and steel properties, but will put us in much 
better shape to compete with the great Eastern 
coal and iron producing centres.” 

The Grand River Coal and Coke Company is 
evidently making arrangements to merge its 
possessions into the Colorado Fuel Company, 
or go into the coal consolidation. Itowns sev- 
eral thousand acres of coal lands, and operates 
extensive mines at New-Castle and other points. 
It aleo owns the —_ coking plant at Cardiff. 
July 15 is given as the date on which the Grand 
River properties will be turned over and other 
terms of the deal fixed upon. 





NATIONAL GUARD POLITICS. 


——_.g——_ 
THE VACANT BRIGADIER GENERALSHIP 
ACROSS THE HTDSON. 


NEWARK, N. J., July 10.—The introduction of 
politicos into the election for the new brigadier 
commandant of the reorganized First Brigade 
of the State militia is likely to disrupt the Na- 
tional Guard of the north end of the State. It 
is now everywhere conceded that Plume’s disor- 
ganizing order was made with the purpose of 
defeating the election of Col. Wanser, the re- 
form Mayor of Jersey City, as successor to the 
late Gen. Steele, and that Plume abstained from 
convening the Board of Ollicers for the vote till 
he had assured himself that Campbell, Abbett’s 
Democratic friend, had secured a majority. 
When the board met, in pursuance of orders, 
Menor Derrom was absent. The officers present 
divided evenly between Wanser and Campbell. 

Derrom was elected to his Majorship on the 
understanding that he would vote for Wanser, 
but itis said that the Abbett-Plume schemers 
have tempted him from his loyalty by promis- 
ing to oreate the position of Assistant Inspector 
of Rifle Practice by legislation next Winter, 
and to appoint Derrom’s friend and family 
physician, Dr. Decker, to fill it. It is because 
they know thatadeal of this kind has been 
made that Campbell's friends are certain that 
— will desert Wauser anf vote for Camp- 
bell. 

One effect of Derrom’s duplicity may be the 
loss to Paterson of the new armory which the 
State wasto buildon her soil, and if that be 
lost, the members of the National Guard of that 
city say they will withdraw ina body from the 
8tate militia. 


AN UNPOPULAR LABOR LAW. 
—_—~__— 
NEW-JERSEY EMPLOYERS AND WORK- 
MEN AGREE TO IGNORE IT. 


ELIzaBETH, N. J., July 10.,—The powerful in- 
dustrial establishments here are going to fight 
the fifty-five-hour law passed by the last Legis- 
lature, and will not be governed by its pro- 
visions. 

The Singer Company, which employs over 
4,000 operatives, has revolted, and, after obey- 
ing the law for one week, will to-morrow re- 
sume the old hours, viz., from 7:10 A. M. to 12 
M. and from 12:30 to 5:10 P.M. This allows 
half an hour for dinner and no Saturday half 
holiday. It gives the employes, however, two 
hours more every week, and this is what 
they seem to be most anxious to get. 
General Superintendent Bennett of the works 
ordered the time to be changed to the old sched- 
ule last Friday evening, to go into effect to- 
morrow. During the past week all depart- 
mepts ofthe factory but two have been shut 
down, and the employes of the ones that re- 
mained at work conformed to the new law. 

It is said that the Crescent Iron Works, where 
the practice cruiser Bancroft was built, will alav 
defy the new law and pay no attention to ita 
oe The 600 employes of these works 

© not approve of the change proposed by the 
Legislature, and will sustain theiremployers in 
the contest against it. 

- i 
A Nuisance Abated, 

The last two years there has been a great 
change made forthe better in the matter of the 
removal and storage of stable manure in this 
city under the direction of the Health Depart- 
ment, and at present this business is con- 
ducted about as well as such a business can be 
carried on. 

In 1890 it was reported that there were in 
this city 6,000 stables, containing 60,000 horses, 
with a daily product of 450 tons of stable ma- 
nure. This was atthat time removed from the 
stables generally in open carts, and stored on 
wharves on the river front, where it was al- 
lowed to acoumulate and rot to suit the conve- 
nience of those engaged in the business of sell- 
ing the manure tw farmers for fertilizing 
purposes. It was a great nuisance, and if took 
both time and trouble to abate it. It whs the 
oustom to have manure vaults in front of the 
stables, and the rotting manure was loaded on 
open carts on the sidewalks. This is now pro- 
hibited. 

The removal of manure is now permitted only 
when it is baled or packed in covered carts or 
wagons. Manure vaults under the sidewalks 
are prohibited. The storing of manure on the 
wharves is not allowed, but the stuff is loaded 
directly upon barges or other vessels and is re- 
moved daily. By these regulations, which are 
strictly enforced, the principal uuisances ore- 
ated by the accumulation of stable manure are 
avoided. 








Making Sing Sing Prison Attractive. 
The grounds about the Warden’s residence 
and office at Sing Sing Prison have this year 
been vastly improved by Warden W. R. Brown. 
Heretofore they have presentedja matter-of-fact 
business appearance with no attempt at orna- 


mentation. 

Warder Brown has had the grass lawn put 
in perfect condition, and on the terrace the 
words ‘“‘ Wisteria Hall” and “S, 8. P.” are made 
by an arrangement of bright scarlet flowers 
with pretty borders. 

Directly in front of the house a number of 
flower beds have been arranged with a fountain 
in the centre, from which the water is thrown 
high upin air to descend in spray upon the 
flowers. 

Warden Brown has also extended the piazza 
along the front of the house, put up pretty awn- 
ings, built a handsome conservatory adjoining 
his dining room, and has just completed a new 
laundry for the use of his family. 

The Warden has done much to shut out the 
prison aspect of the place. 





Christian Endeavor Extra. 

The only full report of the four days’ conven- 
tion of the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor, held in Madison Square Garden, will 
be issued in one complete number by THE NEW- 
York TIMEs this Monday morning. 

It will be entitled the “Christian Endeavor 
Extra” It should be placed ip the possession 
of every society throughout the country. 


2. 





E. J. Denning & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. (RETAIL), 


Special Sale to-day: 


Several hundred pieces of Rich, Medium, and Low Cost, Plain 
and Fancy Summer and Early Fall DRESS GOODS, 


CONSISTING OF 


CHEVIOTS, CREPONS, PIQUES, VIGOGNES, CHEVRON STRIPES, 
FANCY CHECKS, PLAIDS, and CRINKLE CLOTHS. 


THIS SPRING’S IMPORTATION AND MOST DESIRABLE STYLES AND FABRICS 


at the following low prices, 


35c., 50c., GOc., and 75c. per yard; 
REDUCED FROM 75c., 85c., $1.00, and $1.25. 


Also, a Large Variety of FANCY SUITINGS , 
at 10c., 15c., and 20c. per yard. 





Broadway 4th Av., 9th and 10th Sts. 








IT’S DYING OF PROTECTION 
THE POOR LITTLE  TISSUE-PAPER 
INFANT INDUSTRY. 


SIXTY-SIX PER CENT. AD VALOREM TOO 
MUCH OF A STIMULUS—JUST WHAT 
COL. THOMPSON SAID SOON AFTER 
THE M’KINLEY BILL PASSED. 


An illustration of how the tariff doesn’t do it 
is afforded in the case of that poor little infant 
industry which is undertaking to supply the 
American people with tissue paper such as is 
used in copying books and in jewelers’ estab- 
lishments. It seems, if the statements of the 
nurses may be received as truth, that the tissue- 
paper baby is a good deal feebler than she was 
before she began to take the McKinley treat- 
ment. It is said now thatif something is not 
done for the poor little thing she will ‘go all to 
pieces.” 

For a week persons greatly interested in the 
tissue-paper baby have been engaged in an 
effort to form a trust combination to take charge 
of it. THE Tres has published reports of the 
proceedings at certain conferences of these ip- 
terested persons held at the Astor House in this 
city. Toa TIMES reporter one of the conferrees 
declared that the reason for the formation of 
the trust was that prices had got down to the 
bottom notch, and that there was little or no 
profit in the business. The reporter's informant 
went 60 far as to declare that unless something 
was done the manufacturers could not stand it 
any longer. 

Dying of protection! That tells the story. 
The tissue-paper baby, for the benefit of which 
a tax is collecting at the Custom Houses that 
amounts at present to 66 per cent. ad valorem, 
is already turning up her toes—killing off by too 
much stimulating. 

Well, it’s just what Col. G. W, Thompson, 
agent of the Diamond Mills Paper Company of 
44 Murray Street, predicted wuuld happen in 
an interview with a Times reporter, the story of 
which was published the loth of December, 
1890, under the heading, ‘‘ Now He Wishes He 
Hadn’t.” Col. Thompson was the man who got 
the duty on tissue paper raised from 25 per 
cent. ad valorem to cents a pound and 15 per 
cent. ad valorem, thereby securing an increase 
in protection of 164 per cent. 

Said the Colonel to Tur TiIMEs’s reporter in 
the interview referred to: “I made ten trips to 
Washington to get that change, and I[ thought 
that I was doing a big thing. I don’t think so 
now. I don’t see forthe life of me how we 
manufacturers are to be any better off than we 
were under the old tariff. I thought that it 
would be a great scheme to get the duty on tis- 
sue paper raised. The foreign manufacturers 
were selling their papers so cheap and were 
offering 80 much better goods than our own 
that we could not compete with them. 

‘The increase in duty was asked for to enable 
us to put up the prices of American-made 
paper.” 

It willbe observed that the Colonel made no 
bones of telling tne truth. He wanted the in- 
crease in duty so that he could make Ameri- 
cans buy gooda inferior to the foreign goods, 
and compel them to pay higher prices for the 
goods than they had hitherto commanded. The 
Colonel was speaking particularly of copying 
paper when he made this declaration. Con- 
tinuing, and still sticking to the copying paper, 
he said: 

“As a matter of fact,we did advance our 
prices as s00n as the bill became alaw. We ad- 
vanced six-pound paper, which we had been 
selling at 85 cents, to YO cents, and then a little 
later we marked itupto $l. On a paper of bet- 
ter grade, which we had been selling at $1, we 
advanced 20 cents, making the price $1.20 a 
ream. We found this price was larger than we 
could hold, as against the imported paper, and 
ty have dropped 5 cents, making our price 

81.15.’ 

It’s not every protected man who talks as 
honestly as Col. Thompson talked. He came 
out with the bald statement that he had asked 
for the increase of duty so that he might put 
his prices up, and that he had put the prices up 
as soon as the McKinley bill had become a law. 

But a still more startling statement followed. 
“Let me tell you,” said the Colonel, “ that the 
price of this tissue paper will be lower than 
ever inside of six months.” 

**Why t’”’ asked the reporter. 

“Why!” repeated the Colonel. ‘‘ Why, be- 
cause everybody is going into the business. [ 
know three mills that are already getting in 
order to go to work upon this sort of paper, and 
inside of six months there will be a dozen or tif- 
teen more in it. 

“Fellows with small meaus will get into it— 
men who will have to turn their outputs off 
quickly. Itis inevitable that there should be a 
constant drop, dropin price. The mill owner 
who is hard up will, because there seems to be 
no active demand for his paper, cut his prices 
in offering and the buyer will still further cut 
the prices because he will not scruple to take 
advantage of the milluwner’s distress. So I 
say that I can’t see what we've gained by the 
change in the tariff.” 

What interesting reading thisis just nowin 
connection with that statement made last week 
to THE TIMEs’s reporter, that prices had got down 
to the bottom notch and there was no longer 
any profitin the business, and that something 
wauka have to be done right away for the relief 
of the manufacturers ! 

But there ls more in the story of that inter- 
view thatis entertaining just now. Itis the 
Colonel's account of the wind-up of his strug- 
wie for more protection. The Colonel had to 
make the best of his “ pull” in order to secure 
what he was after. It appsars that the entire 
provision respecting copying and silver ee 
which was in the original McKinley bill was 
stricken outin the Senate. “When the bill 
went to conference,” said Col. Thompson in his 
talk with THE TiMES’s reporter, ‘‘we were just 
where we were before I went to Washington. 
But Hiscock and Morrill and McKinley stood 
up and fought for us and we got the section re- 
stored.” 

The Colonel then went on to tell why the Sen- 
ate atruck out the increase of protection which 
he had succeeded in getting into the McKinley 
bill. It was senator Aldrich, he said, who got 
the Senate to do this. Aldrich said that the 
duty was high enough and that there was no 
excuse for raising it, and only consented at the 
eleventh hour after the Colonel's “ pull’ had 
been used to its utmost capacity to have the 
section restored which he had had cut out 

The Colonel was cruel enough to say that the 
explanation of Mr. Aldrich’s course was that be 
was simply looking after his own private inter- 
ests. Mr. Aldrich was an importer of tissue pa- 
pers, the Colonel said. 

So it was *“‘pull”’ against “ pull,” according to 
Col. Thompson's story, the American manu- 
facturer pulling against the importer. It is an 
exawple of the cruel irony of fate that the nov- 
elists talk about, that the party whose “ pull”’ 
was the stronger would be better off to-day if 
the other party had won in the great struggle. 
The Colonel at the time that he talked to THE 
TImEs’s reporter had pretty nearly forgiven 
Mr. Aldrich for opposing him. He had got so 
far along that he was free to say that he wished 
that Aldrich had succeeded in frustrating his 
effort to get more protection. By this time he 
must feel, if the condition in his trade is what 
the Astor House conferrees deciare it to be, that 
Aldrich was a better friend to him than was 
Hiscock or Morril or McKinley. 

The Colone) says that his company will not go 
intoatrust. It has been invited to go in, he 
says, buthas no notion of accepting the invi- 
tation. It has boen suggested that Col. Thomp- 
son's reason for keeping out of the trust is that 
he would like to see those ‘‘tellows with small 
means”? who have come into hia bailiwick tight 
one another to death. This suggestion implies 
that the Colonel considera that it woulda be poor 
policy for his company, rich and powerful, to go 
to the relief of the interlopers, the “fellows 
with small means,’ and make them permanent 


disturbers of his peace of mind. Better to wait. 


in patience for them to quit. 

Another suggestion is that the Diamond Mills 
Company’s President proposes to go in for a re- 
pees ofthe very measure that he worked so 

ard to get into the McKinley bill, to co before 
Congress and, in a characteristically frank man- 
ner, squarely coniess that so far as his business 
is copeerned protection is a humbug and ask to 
have no more of it. Meanwhile he would let 
the “fejlows with small means ” look out for 

ves. 


PREACHER DIXON AT 1T AGAIN. 


TALKS VIOLENTLY ABOUT MR. NICOLL 
AND TAMMANY HALL. 


A large audience, composed mostly of dele- 
gates to the Christian Endeavor Convention, 
greeted the Rev. Thomas Dixon yesterday at 
Association Hall, Twenty-third Street and 
Fourth Avenue. Mr. Dixon offered a prayer 
and then started in upon a violent arraignment 
of Mr. Carnegie for his course at Homestead, 
and of “ Pinkerton and his armed thugs.” 

He then turned his attention to Commissioner 
Koch and District-Attorney Nicoll, and said: 


“Mr. Delancey Nicoll is a good lawyer and a 
polished young man. On the 30th day of 
June, five days before the date fixed by the 
court for pleadings on the case, this virtuous 
young man sneaked into the Court of General 
Sessions, and in my absence and without any 
notice to my attorneys, dismissed the Koohi- 
Grady-Higgins-Tammany indictment. He dis- 
missed it with a left-handed indorsement that 
was designed to stab in the back the defendant, 
whom he had not dared to face in open court 
before a jury. He had the power to dismiss it 
if he liked, but he had norightin the dark to 
enter on a public record, under the cover of his 
privilege as an attorney, a false and slanderous 
atatemwent. This was unmanly: it was unfair; 
it Was cowardly; it was infamous. 

“T have said that Tammany Hall—that is to 
say, the real secret order that does the govern- 
ing—is an organization of criminals. I| repeat 
it with emphasis. In the little coterie of men 
who compose its real governors are three lead- 
ers who were in prison at the same time, 
charged with murder—Croker, Scannell, and 
Stokes. These are the men whose word is law 
in New-York; the orators and office holders are 
puppets or ornaments. Croker alone can do 
anything his fancy dictates; he is the real 
Governor of New-York and supreme dictator of 
this city. 

**I have been informed only Pitnin the past 
few weeks that there is a man in the employ of 
the City Government who has spent several 
years in the penitentiary of Iil!nois. How 
many other criminals find food and shelter in 
the organization secretly no one can know. 
Language descriptive of the City Government 
of New-York is never intemperate; it is simply 
inadequate. The simple facts are incredible to 
the outside world. It is the government of 
Grant, Croker, Scannell, Stokes, Divver, Grady, 
and Koch. The history of each one of these 
men, plainly written by a fair hand, would be 
more incredible than a romance. 

‘*L said that Joseph Koch stands indicted for 
the violation of his oath as Commissioner and 
ought to be in the penitentiary. I repeat it. 
And I brand him before the Mayor, who reap- 
pointed him, with that fact. Against the man, 
personally, apart from his official record, I have 
nothing to say. ButI repeat, that his elevation 
to the Chairmanship of the Board of Excise, 
with a salary of $3,000, is a disgrace to the city. 
A petition is now in circulation asking Gov. 
Flower to remove him from ottice, and if Gov. 
Flower indorses such a man he will much sur- 
prise me.” 

Several times during his harangue Dr. Dixon 
was vigorously applauded. 

—— 


CHADAD TO GO BACK. 


—— ewe 
A LEPER WHO CAME IN ON THE 
STEAMER AMSTERDAM. 


In asmalland dark room on the steamship 
Amsterdam, carefully secluded, Mrs. Jamna 
Chadad, a Syrian woman, aged thirty-five, is in 
keeping till the vessel, now lying at its dock at 
Sixth Street, Hoboken, shall start on its home- 
ward passage to Rotterdam, when she will go 


with it, the reason of her enforced return being 
that Dr. Wheeler of the Ellis Island staff has, 
in spite of her passing Quarantine, pronounced 
her to be a leper. 

The Amsterdam reached‘ this port Friday aft- 
ernoon last, with over 300 steerage passengers 
aboard. Health Officer Jenkins’s assistants, 
Drs. Talmadge and Skinner, gave the shipa 
clean bill of health At Ellis Island, however, 
while the immigrants were paraded for insapec- 
tion in single file, the keen eye of Dr. Wheeler 
noticed a peculiar reddish scaliness on the face 
of Mrs. Chadda as she walked past him with 
her hands carefully concealed beneath her 
shawl. He had her called back, and it took but 
ashort examination to convince him that she 
was a Victim of leprosy. 

Her sister and brother-in-law, who had ac- 
companied heron the voyage and had eaten 
from the same dish with her, were also ex- 
amined, but were found to be exempt from the 
dread disease. The leprous woman was as 
quickly as possible taken back to the Amster- 
« = where she Was immediately isolated from 
all. 

Dr. Jenkins is disposed to lay the chief part 
of the blame for Mrs. Chadad’s getting by him 
on the ship’s surgeon, Dr. Hubert, who neglect- 
ed to report the woman's condition to the Quar- 
antine authorities. 

Se ee 
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Installation of a Pastor. 

The Rev. John Staehli, who recently severed 
his connection with the German Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Monmouth Street, Jersey 
City, has succeeded in organizing a new congre- 
gation, which will be known as the St. Lucas 
Evangelical Church. He was duly installed as 
a of this church yesterday by the Rev. Dr. 
Joykendall of Newark, N. J. The new congre- 
gation will meetin Humboldt Hall until they 
can build themselves an edifice, ground for 
which, itis stated, has already been provided 
them. 





Not Evidence Enough, 
Henry Peters was brought into the Harlem 
Police Court yesterday morning, accused of 
stealing more than $1,500 worth of diamonds 





and jewelry from G. Falks of 2,113 Madison 
Avenue. Detective McCabe arrested Peters, 
who boarded with the Falks family, on Satur- 
day night. His rooms were searched, but the 
missing valuables were not found, and Justice 


: Taintor discharged him on the ground that 


there was not sullicient evidence on which to 
hold him. 





The Vamoose for a Dispatch Boat, 

W. R. Hearst, who is now in Europe, takes 
much interestin all matters tending to increase 
the efficiency of the navy, and has offered to 


Lieut. Commander J. W. Miller of the Naval Re- 
serve the use of his steam yacht Vamoose fora 
dispatch boat in the evolutions to commence in 
this harbor this week. The offer has been ac- 
cepted. 





THEATRICAL GOSSIP. 


—Managers Proctor and Turner assert that Miss 
Marbury’s suit against them to recover a forteit for 
their jailureto produce at the Twenty-third Street 
‘Theatre an adaptation of “ Mon Oncle Barvasson,” 
is not based on tenable grounds. The first payment 
was to have been made, they say, not as a forfeit, 
but on account, for the purchase of the exclusive 
right to the adaptation. While the negotiations were 
in progress, ‘* Elysium,” which was founded on 
“Mon Oncie Barbassou,” was produced at Herr- 
mann’a, and Proctor and Turner then declined to 
make the purchase unless Miss Marbury could cive 
a clear titie to the exclusive rights for which they 
had bargained. Miss Marbury either could not or 
would notdo this, und so the purchase, they say, 
was never consummated. 

—Agent Stocking of the Society for the Prevention 
of Crueity to Children went to the Garden Theatre 
the other night to interview the diminutive negroes 
who — as pigmy cannibals in “Sinbad.” He 
took the names and addresses of the youngsters and 
their parents, butas the pickaninnies avowed that the 
very brief costumes which they wearin “ Sinbad” 
were decidedly comfortable during this weather, Mr. 
Stocking decided to let them continue to do the 
Dance Africaiue. 


—The sale of seats for the presentation of “The 
Mascot” at Paimer’s next week by Mr. Henry #. 
Dixey and his opera company commence this morn- 
ing. Quite a number of boxes and seats have been 
reserved in advance and the prospects are good for 
excellent business. Although the theatre will remain 
ciosed all this week, the box oilice will be open cach 
day trom 9 A. M. until 6 P. M. 

—Manager R.M. Field has engaged Fannie For- 
rester, Who has recently been playiug in one of 
Charles Frohman's com panies, for the soubrette réle 
in the Boston Museum next season. 

- J. M. Hill has d Max Fr to superin- 
tend the ng ou the stage of “The Fencing 

to star under 








Master,” in which Marie Tempest is 
hia management next season. 














Gorham Solid Silver. 


In SrnverR MountTepD GuLass- 
WARE, for household or decora- 
tive purposes, the Gorham Co. 
show many exquisite pieces. 
Fine quality cut glass is used 
and various forms of mounting 
adopted. The pieces areseldom 
made in duplicate, each piece 
having individual character. 
A splendid assortment from 
which to make selections of 
choice pieces. 


Goruam M’r’e Co. 
SILVERSMITHS 


BROADWAY AND IQTH STREET. 








1,000 Hats Free! 


THAT’S THE NUMBER OF FINE MANILA 
STRAW HATS WE HAVE LEFT WHICH 
WE WILL GIVE AWAY TO-DAY AND 
TO-MORROW—ONE WITH EACH 
PURCHASE OF A SUIT AT 
A. H. KING & CO.’S. 
LEADING AMERICAN CLOTHIERS, 
627 and 629 Broadwery, 
near Bleecker St. 


Being manufacturers, we always keep up q full line 
of styles and sizes of every desirable pattern of Suits 
which our constantly-increasing trade demands. We 
also manage, and can afford, to sella finer quality 
and better made Suit for the same price than any 
We have rather 
more fine Clay Worsted Suits on hand than we pre- 
fer to have at this time. They're awfully stylish right 


other house in New-York City. 


now. Five shades of them, grays, drabs, and browns. 
We sold ’em all season at $20 and $25, but for two 
days they’ll go rapidly at $15. Sacks and frocks, and 
have the real artistic finish tothem. We'll include a 
fine lot of real Homespuns and Serges at the same 
price. The man who cares to spond but $12 will tind 
in our stock as good quality and stylish Suits as 
others sell at $20, and we have 800 Suits of an ele- 
gant line of styles in seasonable materials, formerly 
sold at $18, which will go at $10. There’stwo to 
three month’s good wear in a suit yet. So it’s well to 
buy early, and remember the first buyers get the 
best pickings. We close at 6 o’clock evenings. 
A. H. KING & CO., 
627 BROADWAY 629 
NEAR BLEECKER 87. 





NET MEN SPOIL THE SPORT. 
saiccaslgpe anions 

ANGLERS HAVE MADE POOR CATCHES 
IN BARNEGAT BAY. 


FORKED RIVER, N. J., July 10.—The weak fish 
have been late in coming into Barnegat Bay 
this Summer. Generally there has been good 
fishing during the latter half of June, but this 
season not a single weakiish was taken on the 
hook before July 1. 

Hotel men and boatmen along the shores of 
Barnegat Bay, who get their living from ang- 
lers, Can make up their minds that if net 
fishing in the bay is not stopped their 
ineans of livelihood will be destroyed. Even 
the bluefish, which hitherto have invariably 
come into the bay early in June, were kept out 
this year. Not a hundred all told have been 
taken in the bay thus far. 

The net men go down to the inlet every night 


except Saturday. Some draw seines along the 
shore, While others stretch long drift nets en- 
tirely across the entrance. Thus what fish are 
not taken are scared away. Only the strag- 
glers get into the bay. 

As far backas the end of May the nets were 
taking large weaktish in considerable numbers. 
Had these fish been allowed to get into the bay 
angling would have been good a month ago. 

Sheepshead fisting has been nearly destrored. 
Some years ago this splendid ftish was taken in 
the bay inlarge numbers. Within the last two 
yearsit has been exceptional luck to get an oc- 
casional ope. The last week has furnished an 
illustration of how this state of things has been 
brought about In two nights the nets took 
over 300 sheepshead, weighing from six to fif 
teen pounds apiece. The fish were caught as 
they were coming in, and as the sheepshead is 
extremely shy, it is safe to say that thousands 
were scared uway. 

The same destructive effect is produced on all 
other kinds of fishing. Formerly what are 
known as greenhead bass, distinctively a sea 
fish, was frequently taken on the hook in the 
bay. Now one is never seen. 

Btriped-bass fishing has been deteriorating 
year by year since netting has been conducted 
on a large scale, and it would have been already 
destroyed but for the fact that some bass win- 
ter in the rivers emptying into the bay. 

A few striped bass were taken recently by P. 
Kelly of New-York, whois spending the Sum- 
mer here. Atthe present time they are to be 
found only in the “sloughs,”’ or holes in the 
flats. Tlijey feedon the flats during the flood 
tide, and when ebb tide sets in congregate in 
the sloughs, where they furnish great sportif 
the angler is fortunate enough to tind them. 

These sloughs cannot be reached by the sail- 
boats, so anglers after striped bass must take 
skiffsin tow. The ekiffis anchored on the side 
of the slough, and the bait must be allowed to 
run with the tide some distance from the boat. 
Striped-bass fishing, however, is very uncertain 
sport. About once inten times the fish will be 
found. 

Notwithstanding the poor fishing that has 
hitherto prevailed, good sport may be confi- 
dently expected here from this time to the end 
of September. Despite the netmen some weak- 
fish have already got into the bay, and any day 
now they may come up the coast in such pum- 
bers that it will not any longer pay the netmen 
to seek them. By the end of this week catches 
of thirty to tifty to the boat may be looked for. 
= is possible that even better sport may bo 

a 

—_— - ——— - 
The Neuberger-Sink Fight, 

The little encounter which took piace last 
week in the office of the Clerk of the Superior 
Court between Lawyers Neuberger and Sink is 
one of the few exceptions that prove the rule 
that lawyers do their fighting with their 


«tongues, call each other all sorts of names, but 
are good friends as soon as they get out of sight 
of their clients. 

Messrs. Neuberger and Sink were not ham- 
pered by the presence of their clients. They 
met to tax costs. The costs were not coming 
outof their pockets. Yot they got so angry 
over the matter that blows followed. 

Such occurrences are rare. It is not likely 
that three times since the County Court House 
Was built has it been the scene of a fistic 
encounter between members of the bar. For 
that reason the Neuberger-Sink encounter has 
caused all the more talk. It will be a long time 
before the principals hear the lastofit. They 
are now, probably, heartily ashamed of their 
actions. 

It is conceded by all lawyers with well-bal- 
anced minds that it is more satisfactory to 
have their fights tongue fights only, and let 
them end on leaving the courtroom. 

— 


For Cleveland and Stevenson, 

NyYAck, July 10.—A Cleveland and Stevenson 
Club was organized in this place Friday night 
with the following officers: President—Judge 
Leo C. Dessar; Vice Presidents—Augustus M. 
Voorhis, Andrew H. Jackman, William H. Ban- 
nister, Jr., Dr. Harvey C. Gilchrist, Garrett 
farvent, Thomas Jackson, Robert Stevenson, 
George Dickey, Robert Gedney, and others; 
Treasurer—Michael Kline; Secretaries—Capt. J. 
M. Kosse and Judge George A. Wyre. 

Bn club has a large and growing member- 
ship. 





A “Wustler” Looking for Work. 
The following notice appeared in the advertis- 
ing columus in a recent issue of a New-York 
religious weekly. 


WESTERN PRIEST WHO WILL SPEND 
his vacation in the East, would like Summer's 
work, or opportunity for occasional services with 
remuneration. Guarantees to keep a congregation 





awake ou the hoitest Summer's 
“WILHOUT NOTES,” care of this 


is Srey 











Largest and Finest Establishment 


of its kind in the United States. 


DELEGATES TO THE 


UHR 


AN ENDEAVOR CONTENTION 


are cordially invited to inspect our establishment 
before returning to their homes. Every courtesy 
will be extended to them. 


Pell & Go,, Git 


Av., 20th to 2ist St. 





O’NEILL’S 


6TH AV. 20TH TO 21ST ST. 
CLEARING SALES 


1,000 DOZEN 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


LEGHORN HATS, 


WHITE AND BLACK, 


98° to ~~ Each. 


Worth 1.98 to 4.00. 


500 doz. Fancy Mixed STRAW 
SAILORS, leather sweats, trimmed, 


AB" Each. 


Reduced from 1.98. 


500 doz. UNTRIMMED SAILORS, 
reduced from 98c. to 


6.5 each. 


759 doz. ROUGH AND READY 
SAILORS, 


10™ each. 


Reduced from 


909 doz. Milan and Fancy BRAID 


HATS, 
95° Each. 


Reduced from 1.98 and 1.65. 


25c. 


Stock of 
Hats 


Price. 


Entire 
Trimmed Reduced 


to Half 


Children’s 


Colored Velvet Ribbons, 


No. 5 iOc. yd. 
No. 7 = 13c. “* 
No. 9 i5c. “* 
No. 12 - 19c. *“* 


These are 50 per cent. 


regular prices. 


Goods 
under 


H, O'Neill & Co,, 


6TH AV., 20TH TO 21ST ST. 


O’NEILL’S 
GTH AV., 20TH TO 21ST ST. 
CLEARINC SALES 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF 


PARASOLS, 


To clear at once at a large reduction 


on former prices. 
2 50. 
a 


450. 
55,00. 
298, G,_ 50. 
4.28, es 7 50. 


We are also offering finer styles at a 
corresponding reduction. 


1,45) Formerly 


2,48, “ 


2,98, 


Ladies’ Hosiery. 
1,000 DOZEN 


Ladies’ Plaid and Fancy Hose, 
all fast colors, 


24c and 29° pair. 


Worth 75c. and $1.00. 


CHILDREN’S HOSIERY, 


IN 


FAST BLACK, PLAIN & RIBBED, 


15 24 29° 


Worth 35c. to 62c. 


MEN’S GUTING SHIRTS, 


IN 


Cheviot, Madras, and Oxford Cloths, 


OB 1,2% 1,72 


PURE SILK OUTING SHIRTS, 


2D 4%, © 8, 4° 
H. O'Neill & Co.. 


6TH AV., 20TH TO 20ST ST. 








Hussia and the Bible. 

The Rev. Dr. E. W. Gilman, Secretary of the 
Foreign Department of the American Rible So- 
clety, has just received from the society’s agent 
in St, Petersburg, Russia, the final decision of 
the Government relative to the importation of 
the Holy Scriptures into that country. 

The resolution was brought up in the Sen- 
ate from the council of the Empire, and an 
ordinance was passed permitting the importa- 
tion of the Bible into the Czar’s dominions, free 
of duty, when printed in any other language 
than Russian, but no translation of the Script- 


ures in that language may be circulated within | 


the contines of the nation and its dependencies 
unless printed by the authority of the Holy 
Synod: 

This decision sets at rest s doubt whioh has 
agitated the missionary societies of this coun- 
try and Great Britain for a long time, 

oS eee 
Rondoutl’s Savings Bank, 

RONDOUT, July 10.—State Banking Superin- 
tendent Charles M. Preston, Deputy Superin- 
tendent L. Cahill, and Examiners Mark Eustis 
and 8. T. Hull came here Friday and began an 
examination of the Rondont Savings Bank. The 
bank's officers have called for the depositors’ 
booke for comparison with the ledger, and the 
examination will be rigid and thorough. 

This will be the third time within nine months 
that this bank has been examined. Last week 
the bank took advantage of the “ sixty days’ no- 
tice” privilege, on account of arun for the seo- 
ond time in nine months. No uneasiness over 
the examination is felt in business circles. 





Wayor Grant at Long) Branch. 
Lone Brancu, N. J., July 10.—Mayor Grant, 
Police Commissioner Martin, and seven others 


Address | lunched with Commissioner Guggenheimer at 
s | unis Cedar afternoon, 


Avenue age this 
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Che evo-Bork Cimes. 
EF RiICE TER EE CENTS 


Sunday Edition, Five Cents. 
tsa a rue eu 
Terms to Mail Subscribers—Postpaid., 
DAILY, exclusive of Sunday, per year 
DAILY, including Sanday, per year 
SUNDAY ONLY, per yoar..........-. 
LLY, 6 months, with Sunday........ 
i.¥, 3 months, with Sunday..... 
, 6months, withoat Sunday 
, 3months, without Sunday ......... ae 
‘, 1 month, with Sunday......... 
Y, without Sunday 73 
WEEKLY, per year, 75 cts. six months, 40 cts 


Address THE NEW-YORK TIMES, 


TIMES BUILDING, 
New-York City. 


- 


S Sssee 
em 


Samples sent free. 








Court Clerk Summarily Ousted. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 10.—Judge Barr ape 








| pearedin the United States Circuit Court yes- 


terday and, after a few words with Deputy 
Clerk Cassin, made an order removing Samuel 
B. Crail from the position of Clerk and appoint. | 
ing Thomas Speed his successor. Judge Taft of! 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals at! 
Cincinnati, is in Canada, but sent a telegram in-| 
dorsing Judge Jackson in making the removal | 
aes. Speed was in court and was sworn in ag 

erk, ° 

Crail held to his original intention not to re- 
sign, and the Judges were compelled to remove’! 
him, something that was not looked for. it} 
Was supposed the court would simply appoins: 
his successor, There are no reasons given for 
the removal of Crail, who has ocoupied the office 
to the satisfaction of every 1 
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CON 


ENTION WORK ENDED 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS 
NO SABBATH REST. 


GET 


MORNING, AFTERNOON, AND EVEN- 
ING MEETINGS. 


SIMULTANEOUS SERVICES IN 
SQUARE GARDEN, 
HALL, AND THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE—DELEGATES TAKE 
PART WITH ENTHUSI- 

ADDRESSES BY 

AND WOMEN—RE- 


MADISON 
CARNEGIE MUSIC 


RENEWED 
ASM—PRACTICAL 
PRACTICAL MEN 
PORTS FROM VARIOUS COMMITTEES— 
ADHERENCE 


PRINCIPLES 


TO THE PLATFORM OF 


REAFFIRMED—RESOLU- 
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OF THE GREAT CONVENTION. 


Copyrighted, 1892, by The New-York Times. 
The fourth and last day of the Christian En- 
deavor Convention broke with a cloudless sky 
and a clear air. Although the thermometer 
climbed high as the hours passed, yet the humid- 
ity was much less trying than on Saturday, and 
the dry heat could not prevail against the en- 
thusiasm of tie delegatea, which had been re- 
newed overnight and which shone from every 
pair of eyes, and was seen in the quicker step 
and blither bearing of the thousands of badge 
wearers who came out to make Sunday’s ses- 

convention the biggest of all 
3 delegates took its 
and the corridors of 
quartered presented 


sions of the big 

This enthusiasm of the 
neual form of early rising, 
the hotels where they are 
a much livelier appearance thau is usual with 
them during the hours of Sunday morning, 
when most of the guests are turning 
over to get the blossing of anextra two hours 
of sleep. 

The streets were alive with the delegates from 
7 o'clock on, and their bi were to be seen 
in almost every Evangelical church in the city 
at the morning large number of 
pastors had prepared sermons specially appro- 
priate to their presence, and the day will be 
memorabic in many congregations, 

At no time during the forenoon was the high 
arcade along the avenue side of the Madison 
Square Garden without its floating groups and 
The sun was fierce and 

It was hot, 
Thonsands of 


regular 


ages 


services. A 


throngs of delegates. 
the asphait threw backthe glare. 
but the delegates did not mind, 

the young wore pretty white muslin 
frocks, and looked as fresh as flowers, and the 
men kept their umbrellas up along with their 


, 
rir 
giTi8 


enthusiasm. 

Madison Square was full of the delegates, 
and all the avenues were thick with the wearers 
of badges, coming in throngs from every church 
along the line of march. While little streams 
flowed in many directions, yet the main stream 
tended straight toward the Garden, where, long 
before the time set for each meeting, every 
door was besieged by a larger or smaller group, 
standing patiently under um in the 
broiling sun, waiting for the doors to be opened. 

Every table in the restaurant was iilled with 
hungry dclegates, and hundreds waited for 
piaces. The necessity for keeping the restau- 
rant open on Sunday. which some delegates had 
inclined to dispute, was clearly 


} 


brellas and 


at first been 
established. 
While they waited the delegates sang hymns 
timost without intermission. * Rock of Ages” 
was the favorite song, and they sang it over 
and over, different groups taking it up again 
with the closing line of every stanza, and mak- 
ing the arches ring with its echoes. 
to 
PRAYER MEETING. 


THE MORNING 


AN IMPRESSIVE SERVICE CONDUCTED BY 
H. B. PENNELL, 


Madison Square Garden was filled with wor- 
shipping thousands at 9 o’clock in the morning, 
wher the membersof the Society of Christian 
Endeavor met for a service of prayer and 
praise. It was a meeting full of interest and of 
enthusiasm from beginning to end. 

Promptly at 9 o'clock Mr. George ©. Stebbins 
gave out the first hymn, “ Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul.”’ That was immediately followed by 
“Hear Us, O Saviour,” and “ He Leadeth Me.” 
President Clark then introduced the one who 
was to conduct the morning's service, Mr, H. B. 
Pennell of Boston. Dr. Olark said: 


“Itis entirely proper and meet that our de- 
votions this morning sheuld beled by one who 
has from the first been one of the foremost in 
the work of this society. Eleven years ago he 
was a boy inthe church at Williston, Me., and 
there he ied the first Christian Endeavor prayer 
meeting ever held. I Know why this wae go; 
the boy’s heart was touched with the spirit of 
God, end he wss willing to do his duty, and he 
was led on in the work by his father. That 
father was the frst man to sign the constitution 
of the society. And now I introduce them both 
to you--Mr. Pennell, senior, and his son, who 
will lead the meeting.” 

Both gentlemen then came to the front of the 
platform and bowed, and then the father retired 


toaseatin the rear. Young Mr. Pennell, who 
isatine looking man, at once proceeded with 
the services. ile gaveoutthe hymn, ‘*‘ Hide Me, 
© my Saviour, lide,’ and as soon as that had 
been sung iollowed it with ‘‘What a Wonderful 
Faviour.” This was sung with great enthu- 
Biasm. Then said he: “The Kible and Fruit 
Mission want the prayers of this convention in 
its behalf. There is amanin Brooklyn, formerly 
@ Christian, who has strayed away. He wants 
to return, and he, too, desires your prayera. Let 
us Oller silent prayer for a few moments for 
these.”’ 

Heads were bowed and lips moved 1n inaudi- 
bie prayer for a little space, and then the strong 
voice of the Rev. Charies A. Dickinson of Bos- 
ton led the way through a short prayer to the 
Lord’s Prayer, which was repeated by all in con- 
eert. Then they sang a verse of the hymn, “in 
the Cross of Christ I Glory,” after whioh the 
Rev. Charles Perry Mills of Newburyport, Mass., 
led the congregation in repeating the Twenty- 
fourth Psalm, Then they sang a verse of “ Cor- 
onation”’: 

* All haii the power of Jesus’ name, 
letangels prostrate fall; 
Bring forth the royal diadem 
Aud crowm Him Lord of all,” 

The supremaey of Jesus was thus declared by 
BOUg aDd Scripture and speech. Then the Rey. 
Visbnu Kariuarkar of bombay, India, made a 
prayer, in which he returned thanks for the 
blessings of the day—ihe bright sunshine, the 
convention—and asked for the continuance of 
blessings in allowing the work of the society to 
xO OL as auspiciously as it had in the past 

The congregation then sang “Blessed Aseur- 
ance,” andthern Air. Penneli delivered a sbort 
but impreasive address. He took for his text 
the thirteenth verse of the fonrth chapter of 
Acts: “And they took knowledge of them that 
thes had been with Jesus.” He spoke as 

ollows: 

iuis Was the judgment of the world upon 
the Disciples of Christ. It was the unwitting 
yet ready confession of unbelievere of the 
ower of Giod to transform men into His own 
tated They were not raw, simple fishermen 
that the Pharisees then saw in Peter and Jolin, 
but the symmetrical maphood of Christ, shin- 
ing through redeocmed and glorified humanity. 
Thie—tbisis the great glory of the christian 
faith—that to live with Christ makos us like 
Christ. 

“How simple,and how glorious this ali is. 
We have only to take the Saviour into our lives, 
and little by litthe our charactere are purified, 
our manners sofiened, and our epirits kindled 
anc aroused by the consuming love of God, 
nil wen, seeingin ua not our sordid selves, 
buttee image of the Saviour, Whisper among 
themeeives, * He hus been with God.’ 

* ‘This is tha thought I woald bring toyou this 
Morning as we ge from this convention, this 
weuntol inspiration whereon Jesus has been 

‘travsiigured to us, and our hearts have burned 
Within us that men may take knowledge of us 
that we have been with Jesus. Let us take this 
enthusiasm and convert itinto spiritual! reali- 
ties. Let us ve enthusiastic Christians, ener- 
getic and whole hearted, reflecting clear and 
strong the perfect image of Christ in our 
lives. Lot exergy complete ivus, with love and 
faith, the symmetry of perfect manhooa. 

“In Obrist alone licos the completeness, the 
fullness of our lives, The spotiessness of the 
faviours life is the pattern of the spotless 
iife to which we joustaspire, To go to Him and 
get the perfect idea of jife, and then to go forth 
and by iiis strereth foltil it—thatis the con- 
ception of @ strong, successful life. Let us con- 
evorate Ourselves auewto Him, aud one result 
of this reconusecration will be that we shall be 
enabled to find a higher idea of ourseives —-that 
we shal! be able to see our possibile selves as He 
seesus. When we dothat we shail have but 
one purpose remaining in tife-—to realize to the 
fullest that mow and bigher idea of ourselvee 
that we havo found ju Hit. 

‘It certainly will be barder for us te do wrong 
e'ter thie consecration of Ourselves to Him-- 
casier todo that which ja right, barder to he 
seifisy, easier by far to be like Christ, if we only 
keep the finage of Christ ip our hearty and onr 
lives, aud thereby atrive to make our homes and 
our busy every-day lives a icreteete Of that ever- 





nity whose promised glory is that’ we shall be 
forever with the Lord. 

‘It is at times like the yeesse® times of pro- 
found soul-awakening and of great inspiration, 
that higher jdeals are formed. There opens up 
before us a deeper and holierand maturer region 
of Christian life, and we are bidden to move on, 
to advance into a higher realm. 

“The door of a new room of life ia then thrown 
open to us, and we are bidden not to rest satis- 
fied with our faithfulness of service on a lower 

lane, but we are inspired to move to a still 
Bigner realm of life. ay God give us the cour- 
age andthe ambition always to be ready when 
that call comes and to pass on and up to a high- 
er and a better life, to new kingdoms of heaven, 
as He shall open them to us, forever.” 

By request of President Clark the assemblage 
then sang “ As Pants the Hart.” Then Mr, Pen- 
neli called for prayers for “ the colored brethren 
of the South, who are struggling through so 
many troubles and adversities toward the day 
of better things.” And he made axeneral re- 
quest for sentence prayers from the floor. 

His call wus promptly responded to. The 
prayers wero short-sentence prayers a6 Tre- 
quested, but there was ao lack of them. Fre- 
quently tn different partsof the house half a 
dozen would be offering their prayers simul- 
taneously. Some spoke ina voice inaudible to 
all except those immediately surrounding them, 
avd others spoke more assuredly, s0 that all 
could heer. And of these last was a man of the 
Massachusettes delegation, who arose and pores 
thatall might be so strengthened that they 
would stand firm for the right and Jesus. 

Mr. Stebbins, who led the singing, caught the 
idea of these words in an instant, and in an- 
other was on his -feet. “Stand up, stand up 
for Jesus,” he sang, waving his arm for the 
people to joinin with him. They joined in with 
a will. 

Mr. Pennell then introduced M. Paradis of 
Paris, who represents the French Protestant 
Union, M. Paradis made but a short speech, 
pars in French and then repeating in English. 
fe said that in France the society was practic- 
ally unknown, but that the great effort of his 
life now was to be to introduce the Society of 
Christian Endeavor in all the Protestant 
churches of France and in the French churches 
of Canada and this country. He was heartily 
applauded. 

hen followed the singing of the hymn, “‘ Rock 
of Ages,” and then the Rev. Vishnu Karnarkae 
and his wife sang the consecration hymn in 
Mahratti. 

Then came sentence testimony. It was a repe- 
tition of the scene of the sentence prayers, only 
intensified. This time all had something to say. 
Generally it was but ashort quotation from 
Scripture, but each sentence was welcome, and 
helped to swell the burden of the testimony. 

For some time there were single voices, now 
male, now female, sounding the one after the 
other, on the same theme of love and trust in 
the Lord. Then upin the gallery, on the front 
of which appears the name of the State ‘‘ New- 
Hampshire,” four stood up together. In con- 
cert they sent their message to the delegations 
from other States: “So Law with you always, 
even to the end of the worid.” 

That set anew fashion. Although single 
members kept speaking to good advantage, 
from many sections whole delegations stood up 
and gave their testimony together. Thus from 
Canada came the words: ‘‘ As thy days, 80 shall 
thy strencth be.” 

And so from all around the big inclosure no 
State or delegation was entirely silent. 

Mr. Stebbins then led the congregation in 
singing ‘‘Am I a Soldier of the Cross?” and 
then the Rev. Mr. McEwen read some notices 
of services for afternoon and evening. The 
benediction came immediately after, and the 
great audience went forth from the place, sing- 
ing as it went “‘ Bringing in the Sheaves”: 

“ Bowing in the morning, sowing seeds of kindness, 
Sowing in the nountide and the dewy eve; 

Waiting for the harvest, and the time of reaping, 
We shal! come rejoicing, bringing in the sheaves.” 


al es 
AFTERNOON IN THE GARDEN, 


ANOTHER VAST AUDIENCE LISTENS TO 
EXERCISES OF GREAT INTEREST. 


At 1 o’olock the doors of Madison Square Gar- 
den were opened for the afternoon meeting, and 
in fifteen minutes the Garden was half full. 
The delegates ran up to the seats in the galleries 
and swarmed into the boxes ateitherend. The 
words * Cleveland, ’04,"" ran along the front 
of the north gallery on a painted banner, op- 
posite Montreal’s oriflamme streaming above 
her deleguies. 

The air inside of the Garden was clear and 
fresh, although hotenough to keep 10,000 fans 
fluttering at once. The singing of hymns 
swept through the building, some carrying the 
whirling chorus of the “‘Sweet Bye and Bye,” 
and others chanting the graver strains of 
a om with Me’’ and “Jesus, Lover of my 
Soul.”’ 

Andso they kept pouring in until a little be- 
fore 2 0’olock the place waa as full as usual, 
with many standing inthe aisles. New-York’s 
delegation tilled the northern boxes, and a con- 
spicuous figure among the crowd in the south 
gallery was Dr. McGlynn, singing loudly. 

At2 o’clock President Clark rapped loudly 
with his gavel and opened the afternoon meet- 
ing. The Rev. Dr. UG. R. W. Scott of Boston 
led in reciting the Hundreth Psalm in concert 
with the other delegates. Afterward Mr. Steb- 
bins got up on a chair and led in singing the 
hymn, “The Kye of Fate.” The chorus was re- 
peated several times. 

The Kev. Dr. Chapman of &t. Louis led the 
audience in repeating the Lord’s Prayer. Then 
all joined in the,hymn, ** True Hearted—Whole 
Hearted.” 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE GUIDANCE 
OF ENDEAVORERS, 


The singing over, Dr. Clark called the conven- 
tion to order and said: 

“The proceedings of yesterday were marked 
by many remarkable committee meetings—the 
real work of the convention. I am sure you 
will all want to know what was done at these 
committee meetings, and Mr. William Shaw, 
Treasurer of the United Societies, will tell you 
of the work performed.” 

Mr. Shaw said: “ Before I call for reports of 
these meetings, I want to say something about 
the denominational meetings which were held 
yesterday. In every case they were large and 
enthusiastic meetings, in many cases the capac- 
ity of the churches in which they were held 
being taxed to the utmost. The meetings were 
full of the enthusiasm natural to all meetings 
in which members of the Christiau Endeavor 
Society take part. and ptoved that our young 

eople are not only intenseiy in love with the 
uterdenominationa] fellowship of our society, 
but that they are also intensely devoted to 
their own denominations. 

‘“‘T may say thatin one of the meetings, that 
of the Chureh of the Disciples, the Secretary for 
the Foreign Missionary Society reported that 
$1,500 was needed to complete one of its homes, 
and the money was raised on the spot. Not 
only that, but the church which they are build 
ing at Salt Lake is a fact, an‘ will soon rear its 
beautiful architectural proportions to the skies, 
a monument to the Christian Endeavor Society. 
And the experience of raising thia money was 
repeated over and over again at the denomina- 
tional meetings yeaterday. 

‘* Before we hear the reports, however, the 
Rev. Mr. Everman, pastor of the Moravian 
Chureh of Brooklyn, has something to read to 
you” 

Mr. Everman read the following: 

We of the press desire to ex press our hearty thanks 
and appreciation to Mr. A. V. Healy and his associ- 
atos of the Press Committee, and to all the ofticials of 
this convention, for their kind, thoaghtful assist- 
ance, their untiring efiorts, their willing attention, 
their courteous and earnest Co-operation, shown to 
the representatives of the press: 

NEW-YorK TiMge, Kaltimore American, 
New-York Herald, Christian Union, 
New-York Presa, Philadelphia Times, 
New-York sun, Indianapolis News, 
New-York Tribune, The Church at Work, 
New-York Recorder, Christian Evangelist, 
Mail anc Expresa, Decatur Sentinel, 
New-York City Press As- St. Louls Christian Advo- 

sociation, cate, 
New-York World, Dayton Telescope, 
Boston Journal, ‘The Interior, 
Chicago standard, Zion's Herald, 
Bethichem Daily ‘fimes, Morning Advertiser, 
The Moravian, South Bethiehem ptar, 
New-York Evangelist, lowa Citizen, 
New-Brunewick Fredo- Toronto Globe. 

nian, 

THE LOOKOUT COMMITTEE, 

“Now,” said the Chairman, “ we will hear 
from one of the moat important branches of our 
work—our committee work. Mr. W. R. Guy of 
San Diego, Cal, will report on the work of tho 
Lookout Committee.” 

Mr. Guy said: “We did not take up a collec- 
tion at the meeting of our committee at the 
Marble Collegiate Church yesterday, and there- 
fore we did not raise several hundred dollars. 
Bui we raised the roof. We had there a large 
and enthusiastic nuniber of devoted Christian 
workers, and J am glad, indeed, that our confer- 
ence took 60 practical a turn, for it was mani- 
fest there, from the niany earnest thoughts sug- 
gested, that we bave a valuable band of workore 
in this department. . 

“There were many questions aaked in that 
meeting Which I should like to bring before you, 
but time will not permit me to do ss. One very 
important question was asked. It was .this: 
What sre we going todo with our pastor if he 
doesn’t believe in Christian Endeavor! The 
answer was: Convert him. 

“Another question was: Who should be the 
Chairman of our Lookout Committee! The an- 
awer was: The very best, the most devoted, the 
most enthusiastic Christian Endeavorer in your 
society. in selecting the Chairman of your 
iLeokout Committee you should use tact and 
common sense-two qualifications which are 
sometimes left oat in picking a Chairman. Get 
some one who is cordial, sympathetic, enthusi- 
astic, and one who bas times to perform the 
service, Ths other wembers of that committees 
should be selected with the same care. 

“Fellow Christian Kndeavorers, this com- 
mittee is like the lighthouse keeper, yonder, 
looking out for the driftaways and the cast- 
aways, and itis the committee whose duty it is 
to throw out the life lines. [I wish that this 
afternoon Father Kudeavorer Ciark might bind 
this whole convention as a united Lookout Com- 
mittee for the world and that we might inecribe 
on our banners, ‘The World for Christ.’ 

“Now, aa Woe go wo our Loines, lot tie ‘oonsider 
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whatwe have heard here. Let us gather new 
zeal in our careful devotion to every depart- 
ment of our work, and especially to the Look- 
out Committees, and as we are loyal to these 
our banners, let us be loyal to God under the 
banner of our Master, looking always to Christ, 
who will lead us to glory.” 
THE PRAYER-MEETING COMMITTEE, 

“We will now hear from the heart of the 
Christian Endeavor Society,” said Mr. Shaw. 
“ The Rey. J. Walter Malone of Cleveland will 
present the report of the Prayer-Meeting Com- 
mittee.” 

Mr. Malone said: “ At onr moesting yesterday 
at the Fourteenth Street Presbyterian Church 
we had a prayer meeting, andthe sum of our 
prayers was that the whole world might one 
day be a grand and joyful prayer meeting. 
Through prayer and good works are men to rise 
to God, but especially through prayer. Men’s 
spirits lag in good deeds without the inspira- 
tion of prayer. To keep the cause of Christianity 
living in the heart of every Christian, as well a8 
to keep the material fabric of Christianity 
together, constant prayer is necessary. 

“There should be more fire in prayer meetings 
conducted by the Christian Endeavor Society. 
Every membershould bring a little fire alongwith 
him, and the coals, all heaped together in one 
grand, blazing heap, will burn the Word of God 
into every soul, and the warmth will penctrate 
the souls of the thousands who know not the 
Word of God. There should be no lip movement, 
nO mere mumbling of set forms of words, strung 
together hke any other words. Prayers, that 
proceed from the lips are not heard at the great 
white throne. They must spring fresh from the 
heart to be received by God. 

“Tho mother of Samuel prayed with such 
spirit thatthe high priest said she was drunk. 
But it was the depth of her sou! that formed 
the words of her prayers, and from the depth of 
that soul was born such a son as Ramuel. If 
every woman in this building were to lift oP her 
soul to God as Hannah lifted up her soul, the 
world would soon be filled with Samuels, and 
worshippers at the shrine of the devil would 
disappear from the earth. 

** Let us ask God to teach us to pray. I know 
one case of the efficacy of prayer in my own 
ly ota class. A poor German girl, who 

ad but recently come to Cleveland from apart 
of the German Empire where religion is not 
much attended to, Eappened in at one of our 
meetings not long ago, and even with her limit- 
ed knowledge of our language and the vacue 
ideas which our prayers conveyed to her, she 
was impressed with the earnestness of the class. 
Khe came again, and this time she brought with 
her a friend who also knew not the Word, but 
whose heart was craving the light. When I left 
Cleveland a few days agoit gave mea thrill of 
pleasure to see that poor German girl, who, 
until her untutored soul had felt the radiance of 
God's blessing through prayer, was in the dark- 
ness almost of paganism, leading a prayer meot- 
ing, allthe attendants at which were girls of 
her own country whom God has called upon her 
to lead to the light.” 

THE SOCIAL COMMITTEE. 

“Not the least important of our committees 
is the Social Committee,” Mr. Shaw announced, 
“and Mr. G. Tower Ferguson of Toronto, Onta- 
rio, will tell you of the work done by that com- 
mittee yesterday.” 

“TI thank our friends from New-York and 
Brooklyn,”’ said Mr. Ferguson, ‘for the object 
lessons they have furnished us in the conduct 
of the affairs of social committees of Christian 
Endeavor Svucieties. We have come here from 
all parts of the world, but their hearts have 
been large enough to give us a welcome such 
as lam sure willlinger inthe memories of all 
here for the rest of their lives. We have re- 
ceived hospitable treatment and cheerful enter- 
tainment, and we thank you for this endeavor 
of New-York and Brooklyn. 

“There is no use in my telling you that we 
hada large and enthusiastic meeting of our 
committee yesterday, for was there a meeting 
of Christian Endeavors that was not large and 
enthusiastic! This meeting yesterday took the 
form of an open pariiament, and we had sug- 
gestions and questions from all parts of the 
church. The most important question that was 
asked was, How ai:®'! we make our associate 
members active workers? The answer was, 
Make the social department of the Christian 
Endeavor work 80 attractive, 8o alluring, to the 
man and the woman whose ecuso of the im- 
portance of this branch has not been fully de- 
veloped that they will become active partici- 
pants and workers for Jesus Christ from a love 
ot pleasant conditions surrounding the 
work. 

“the world looks at the Christian Endoavor- 
ers assembled in conventions suchas this, and 
the world which is not religious forms impres- 
sions of Christianity from what itseye catches 
and its ear hears when such conventions are as- 
sembled. The men who see the exuberant 
spirits and the quiet contentment of the En- 
deavorers will say, ‘If any wan is happy, or 
wishes to be happy, that man must be a Chris- 
tian.’ 1 think we have shown that happiness to 
the world during the past week, and] am glad 
that we have convinced even the newspapers 
that our hearts are right, and that we area 
happy people. 

“One papersaid: ‘This gathering seems some- 
what strange in New-York, even to those who 
are used to amusement-loving throngs.’ So we 
have been compared, good-pataredly, to an 
amusement-loving people, and the comparison 
is not to the disadvantage of the Christian En- 
deavor BSoelety. 

‘But we are also a Christ-loving people. Let 
us go home with our minds clarified for our 
work, that the world may learn that the only 
life is the Christian life, the life that is conse- 
crated to the service of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


THE MISSIONARY COMMITTEE. 

T. P. Nisbitt of Chicago was next introduced 
by Mr. Shaw to present the report of the Mis- 
sionary Committee. 

“At the missionary meeting yesterday,” 


said Mr. Nisbitt, ‘““we all heard a great call 
singing in our hearts. One was,‘Go ye to all 
the world and preach the Gospel.’ That cry re- 
verberated through our souls. That ory will 
echo in the ears of every Christian Endeavorer. 
‘Go ye and be My witness,’ should be the words 
incarnated on the soul of every Christian. 

“The Missionary Department of the Christian 
Endeavor Society has & special work to do for 
the Master. The question is, Shall we ask to be 
excused, or shall we say, ‘Master, I am wait 
ing’! Ithink the Curistian Endeavor Society 
realizes this great responsibility, yet I am sure 
that, out of the ranks of this great soolety, there 
should be more recruits, men and women, to 
answer the cry that comes from Asia, from 
Africa, from the islands of the Pacific, and from 
the benighted people of the heathen lands who 
kuow not Christ. 

“a few years ago when in that creat State of 
Minnesota—and I am glad that that grand and 
fertile State has made so inspiring a showing 
here—I learned a lesson from a missionary, and 
it was then that | said that I would answer the 
call of Christ. In riding across one of the end- 
less plains in Western Minnesota the missionary 
told me that, When a young man, hé had lived 
with his wife and children in a littie hut built 
on just such a prairie as we were traveling 
across. 

***One day,’ he said, ‘I was walking with my 
little boy. He was frisking in front of me, and 
1, thinking of many things that troubled me in 
those days, did not notice where he went. Sud- 
denly lawoke from a reverie. I suppose the 
chain of my thought had been broken by the 
silence, for no longer did | hear the prattling of 
the boy. I looked up aud he was gone. Almost 
crazed with fear, Iran forward. I was too late. 
I found my boy ina ee and only the top 
of his head was visible. I pulled him out and 
he was dead, 

‘“«*]T had come too late. I feilon my knees and 
told God in my agony of soul that never again 
would J be too late.’ 

‘* Fellow-Endeavorers, the field is ripe for the 
harvest. You and I must heéed‘the ory for help. 
If the circumstances of our lives do not permit 
us to engage actively in the work ourselves, 
then we must contribute to the success of that 
work. We must put our hands into our pockets 
and we must give as the Missionary Committees 
of the Christian Endeavor Socicties recommend 
us to give.- We must teach our brothers what a 
privilege, what a glory, it is to give. Every 
soul that is brought into the radiance of God's 
light turoughjour giving will bear testimony to 
the deed when that soul is brought Into the 
presence of the Master." 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 
O. M. Needham of Albion, Neb., was next in- 
troduced by Mr. Shaw, to give the report of the 
Sunday School Committee. 


“ Atthe Madison Avenue Reformed Church 
yesterday afternoon,” said Mr. Needham, 
“there were only about 300 of us present to 
study the Sunday schoc) quastion, but we had 
the enthusiasm of 3,000. Wedid not raise the 
roof, nor did we tear up the cobbiestones, but 
there were some things said there that will be 
for the Lord’s glory. 

“What has the Chrtstian Indeavor Society 
done for the Sunday school? was asked. One 
ofthe members of the committee answered this 
question in an illustration. He said that in a 
Sunday school of which be was one of the 
teachors fifty children had been gathered in 
from the doorway in one day. They wero not 
children, but grown men,and twenty out of 
that tifty were converted. 

“ One of the societies which was represented 
at the meeting yesterday has organized a sup- 
ply-teachers’ class, and every Sunday when 
there are vacancies the Superintendent goes to 
that class and gets teachers to fill the places. 

‘But I could not beg!n to tell yon of half the 
things that were brought bofore us yesterday. 
I think, however, that the Christian Endeavor 
Societies are vot as loyal as they should be to 
the Sunday school. The Sunday school does not 
get the interest from the Mhristian Endeavor 
Society that itoughtto get. You have all read 
‘In Darkes: England,’ and that wonderful beok 
about this great city, ‘How the Other Half 
Lives.” You think, most cf you, that you could 
do somethiug to lighten the suffering described 
in those books. Butthe work lies at your own 
doors. Lam speaking now tothe women. ‘The 
Sunday school work is women’s work. 

* But the Christian kudeavor’s Society has 
done grangé work for the Sunday schools, even 
if it has notreachod its full capabilities, and 
with renewed and increased enthusiasin we 
shall be able to report in the next convention 
that the work in this department has been 
brought to the condition of prosperity that its 
a ole Gemands."’ 

bep Mr. Neodham had conciuded, Mr. Shaw 


said: “{ would like to make a test on thia 
Sunday school question. This is a pretty rep- 
resentative gathering. Now, how many among 
you attend Sunday school every Sunday! 

The whole assemblage seemed to rise. 

“Very good,” said Mr. Shaw. “ Now, how 
many among you donot attend Sunday school } 

About a dozen of the persons seated in the 
arena arose. - 

“ Splendid!” exclaimed Mr. Shaw. Now, 
will the 16,000 who do attend Sunday school 
look out for the dozen who do not attend ! In 
my churon nearly every teacher is a Christian 
Endeavorer. How many here are teachers in 
Sunday schools!” 

Axain the whole audience seemed to rise. 7 
“It looks as though you are all teachers, 
said Mr. Shaw. “That seems to bea protty 

satisfactory test.” 


TUE TEMPERANCE COMMITTEE. 

W. W. Gibson of Appleton, Wis., was then pre- 
sented to give the Temperance Committee's 
report. 

“The keynote of our meeting yesterday was 
Gospel temperance,” said Mr. Gibson. ‘No 


man can rise hizher than himself. The Church 
must get at the temperance question before 
souls can be saved. Meet a man on the level 
and talk to him on the square. Don’t under- 
rate yourman. The drunkard is not different 
from any othersinner. Get your eyes off your- 
self, Sympathize with those who break their 
pene. Do something as well as be temperate. 

Jon’t investigate. Jesus Christ never investl- 
gated. Cure. Do yourown charity. Strive to 
make men auperior to temptation. Furnish 
social attractions surpassing those of the 
saloon. 

“Pray for and go after particular young men 
for weeks and months, until they are saved. 
Pray for a baptism of tact. Work upon the 
souls of men for Christ’s sake. Give them the 
ten reasuvns for siguing the pledge issued by 
the National Temperance Society. Let all 
Christian £ndeavorers sign the pledge them- 
selves before they ask others to signit. Do all 
the good you ean in all the ways you oan as long 
as you can toall the people you can. Have & 
good Temperance Coumittes. Let each member 
oven | pledges with him. Visitevery man and 
reach every family. Distribute temperance lit- 
erature systematically. Have week-day meet 
ings. Love God anf hate the devil.” 


THE JUNIOR ENDEAVORERS. 
Mr. Shaw said, after Mr. Gibson had finished 
his address: 
“We are throwing out hundreds of lifo lines. 
Whatis the sweetestspot inthehome? Itis the 
nursery, you will all admit. We cannot close 


this report without hearing from the Junior En- 
deavorers. Mrs. Alice May Scudder, who has 
charge of this branch of the work, will make the 
report.” 

“The meeting which we had in the Tabernacle 
yesterday afternoon,” said Mra. Scudder, * was 
small in nambers compared to this vast assem- 
blage. They were email in stature, but they 
were notsmall in Christian Endeavor spirit. 
The enthisiasm shown by those little hands and 
handkerchiefs was equal to anything here. We 
even sentup a Junior Endeavor balloon. 

** We know how interested you are in this work, 
and if there is any pastor here who bas not a 
Junior Endeavor society organized he should 
have heard some of the words that were spoken 
atthe meeting yesterday. The Junior Christian 
Endeavor Societies are rainbows of promise for 
the future. In a few years you will have to 
leave these seats and they will take them. They 
will look as well as you, and do as good work as 
you. Now. when the spirit that has been begot- 
ten of all this glorious meeting is upon you, you 
should go to your homes and muster an army of 
little ones to take up the work where you leave 
it off.”’ 

AT LIFE-SAVING STATIONS. 


The Rey. A. C. Hathaway, assistant pastor of 
the Jersey City Tabernacle, was next presented 
to make a report on the newly organized plan 
for prayer meetings at the life-saving stations. 
He said: 

‘‘This convention has indorsed the plan of 
giving prayer meetings at all the life-saving 
stations on the Atlantic coast. There are 224 0f 


these stations, and to hold these meetings for 
the spiritual benefit of these brave men, whose 
lives are constantly imperiled, will be one of 
the grandest worka of the society. We have a 
Secretary for nearly every State in the Union, 
Those States for which we still want Seoretarics 
are New-Hampshire, Rhodo Island, Delaware, 
Fouth Carolina, Michigan, California, Oregon, 
and Washington.” 

; _— : 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR ABROAD. 


IRA D. SANKEY TELLS WHAT HE HAS 
SEEN OF THE GREAT MOVEMENT. 


After the reports were finished the congre- 
gation sang the chorus of the hymn, “Throw 
Out the Life Line,’”’ Mr. Stebbins singing the 
6tanzas alone. 

Then President Ciark led forward Ira D. 
Sankey to epeak for the work of Christian En- 
deavor in England. The famous singer was 
«xreeted with great hand-clapping, and his short 
address was punctuated at frequent intervals 
with applause. Ho said: 

“T have just returned from a six months’ cam- 
paign with Mr. Moody in Scotiand and England, 
and, having accepted an invitation to attend the 
last National Christian Kudeavor Convention, 
held about six weeks ago in the grand old City 
of Chester, I have had an opportunity of seeing 
something of the workiug of this society in the 
Old Country, and am glad to say that the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor is maxk- 
ing great progress in England, Scotland, and 
Wales. 

“Up to the present time poor old Ireland does 
not seem to have had time amid its warring fac- 
tions to look very much into the subject. Ihope 
the day is not far distant when Ireland shall 
have a Society of Christian Endeavor in every 
town and hamietin the land. This will be the 
kind of home rule that will do the most good for 
Ireland or any other country. 

“Old England is slow and conservative in re- 
gard to adopting new inventions and new ideas 
from New England, but when she has had time 
to examine these new things carefully, and be- 
comes quite sure that they are all right, she 
adopts them aud stands by them even better 
than the Americans themselves. 

“A large number of the leading ministers and 
clergymen of England have discovered that it 
is much better to give their young people some- 
thing to do, throwing the responsibility of or- 
ganized work upon them, than to attempt to do 
all the work themselves, and it has been found 
in England, as in America, that when the young 
people have had these responsibilities thrown 
upon them, and especially when organized, as 
in the Christian Kndeavor Society, they have 
been a great power of blessing to the Churches. 

“The convention at Chester was one of the 
best Lever attended, the spiritin the meetings 
Was much like that at Minneapolis last year, 
and the young people gathered there were, as 
they are here to-day, ‘tho tlower of the land.’ 
They sang the same hymus and said the same 

rayers that we have in this convention to-day. 
Pe was the language of Zion, and I feel sure that, 
so long as the Young People’s Christian En- 
deavor movementis let alone, under the wise 
leading of such men as Dr. Clark and his assist- 
ants, it willrollon like a mighty army until it 
shall till the whole earth and carry the name of 
Christ, Which is to-day the drawing power of 
this movement, into millions of homea and into 
wmijlions of hearts, who shall with us keep sing- 
ing as we press onward toward the Christ: 

* All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 
Let angels prostrate tall; 

Bring forth the royal diadem 
And crown Him Lord of all,” 

“Mr. Moody is a strong friend of Christian 
Endeayor, and recommends the movement 
wherever he goes.” 

After Mr. Sankey had finished speaking, the 
Montreal delegates started ‘God Save the 

ugen.” Astheir voices ceased, the choir led 
the rest of the conventionin singing “ America,” 
to the same air, amid a great waving of hand- 
kerchiefs. Thenthey all sang “Blest Be the 
Tie that Binds,’ while everybody stood up. 


PLATFORM OF PRINCIPLES. 


THE DELEGATES REAFFIRM THEIR AD- 
HERENCE TO THE ORDER. 


Following Mr. Woolley’s address Mr. Sankey 
sangasong and the Pennsylvania delegates 
sang the chorus. Then followed the reading of 
the platform of principles of the Society of 
Christian Endeavor by the Rev. ©, A. Dickinson 
of Boston, as follows: 


We reaftirm our adherence to the principles 
which we believe, under God’s blessing, have 
made the Christian Endeavor movement what 
it is to-day. 

First and Foremosi—Personal devotion to our 
Divine Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

Second—The covenant obligation embodied 
in the prayer-mecting pledge, withont which 
there can be nv true society of Christian En- 
deavor. . 

Third—Constant religious training for all 
kinds of service involved in the various com- 
mittees, Which, so many ef them as are needed, 
are equally with the prayer meeting essential 
to a society of Christian Endeavor, 

Fourth—Strenuous loyalty to thelocal church 
and denomination with which each society 1s 
connected. This loyalty is plainly expressed in 
the pledge. It underlies the whole idea of the 
movement, and, as statistics prove and pastors 
testify, is very generally exemplitied in the 
lives of active members. Thus the society of 
Christian Endeavor, in theory and practice, is 
as loyal a denominational soolety as any in 
existence, as well as a broad and fraternal 
interdenominational society. 

Fifth—-We reattirm our increasing confidence 
in the interdenominationval spiritual fellowship, 
through which we hope, not for organic unity, 
but to fulfill our Lord’s prayer for spiritual 
unity, ‘that they all may be one.” ‘This fellow- 
ship already extends to all Evangelical denomi- 
nations, and we #ehould greatly deplore any 
movement that would interrupt or imperil it. 

We rejoice in the growing friendliness of Carte. 
tians throughout the world. We tind reason for 
gratitude in the fact that the Keformed, Metli- 
odist Protestant, and Cumberland Presbyterian 
Churches, the Congregationalists, Disciples of 
Christ, Friends, and other denominations have, 
in their highest ecolesiastical gatherings, in- 
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dorsed and practically adopted the Society of 
Christian Endeavor, and that the Presbyterians 
in many Synods and Presbyterics have substan- 
Ually done the same, - 

We rejoice, too, that the Baptists’ Young Peo- 
le’s Union admits Christian Endeavor Societies 
o all the privileges of denominational serviges 

without any change of name or principle or in- 
terdenowination affiliation; that the Free 
Baptists recommend that societies organized on 
the Christian Endeavor basis be called “Advyo- 
cates of Fidelity in Christian Endeavor,” the 
Evangelical Association, ‘Keystone League of 
Christian Endeavor,” and the Methodists of 
Canada, ‘‘The Epworth League of Christian En- 
deavor,” and that the United Brethren in Christ 
recommend that where a society takes the pray- 
er-meoting pledge it should be called @ ‘Chris- 
tian Endeavor Soolety,” thus guaranteeing to 
those who desire it one precious interdenom- 
inational fellowship as well as full denomina 
tional control. 

We believe that, for the sake of Christian fair- 
nesé6 and courtesy in all denominations and all 
over the world, the Christian Endeavor princi- 
ples should go with the name, and the name, 
either alone or in connection with a distinotive 
donominational name, should go with the prin- 
ciples. 

for the maintenance of these principles of 
covenant obligation, individual serviee, denomt- 
national loyalty, and interdenominational fel- 
rt we unitedly and heartily pledge our- 
selves. 

After the reading, the platform was approved 
in along, sonorous “ Aye,” following the motion 
for adoption offered by President Clark. 


———<»—__—_ 


“GOSPEL TEMPERANCE.” 


JOHN G. WOOLLEY GIVES THE AUDI- 


ENCE A STIRRING UP. 


John G. Woolley of Rest Island, Minn., was 
introduced to speak for the cause of Gospel 
Temperance. He was frequently interrupted 
by the wildest applause, and he showed himself 
to be a quick and olever phrasemaker as well 
as @ strong prohibitionist. The electrio bell 
buzzed several times unheeded, and when, at 
last, he retired, there wero many calla for him 
toreturn. Mr, Woolley’s address was as fol- 
lows: 

“For twelve months I have thanked God at 
évory rémembrance of you. For ever since & 
year ago to-day, when [I first felt the mighty 
heart beat of the Young People’s Society of 


Christian Endeavor, I have believed the Church 
was gotting ready to stamp out the liquor 
trattic. And I believe to this high privilege and 
duty women as well as men are divinely called 
to help by voiceand yote. 

** Since last I stood in this amazing presence I 
have rested not one day from helping tempted 
men to escape to Jesus Christ, and I have secn 
some scores or 80 of clear, sure rescues. 

“ Butin thatsame time | have seen a thou- 
sand men, and women, too, make splendid 
breaks for liberty. And even while I watched 
their frantic flight and cheered them on their 
way I have seen the majestic lion of the law 
leap from his marble lair in the Capitol and fell 
them by a blow of lethal velvet. Then every 
hill and vale, re-echoing his savage roar, told 
tho lesser beasts of prey the king would hunt 
thatday. I have heard the saloon jackals 
come yelping along all the ways to shred the 
fallen bodies—aye, souls, too, and, gagged by 
the quivering hearts of women, fly back in aw- 
ful stealth, to their screened cage to mouth 
them there in catiike lust of doath and blood. 

“ And to-day, wailing through all these aisles 
and arches, I can hear ories of minor treble 
calling, ‘Save my father!’ ‘Save my husband!’ 
‘Save my child!’ 

“Here it, O friends: ‘It is not the will of 
your Father that one of these little ones should 

erish.’ Oh, hear it, and help me for the love of 

uman kind to grasp the reasons why the 
slaughter of the weak and innocent goes on un- 
checked, and why God's men stand by, holding 
the garments of the murderers. 

‘For nearly five years the burden of my daily 
prayer has been that God would show me why 
in these great days of universal up-lift ‘Gospel 
Temperance’ fails, for fail it does, by every 
token current to intelligence. 

‘*Open your bibles at the end of Jeremiah vi. 
and read, ‘The bellows are burned, the lead is 
consumed of the fire; the founder melteth in 
vain; for the wicked are not tucked away.’ It 
reads like an invoice of the temperanve cause. 

“*The bellows are burned,’ The fires of this 
reform are over blown. ‘Gospel temperance’ 
is appoplectio with idle sentiment. speaking 
broadly, temperance work 1s temperance meet- 
ings in which the same speakers, year after 
year, convince over and over the same people, 
mostly women, of the same thing, by the same 
arguinents,,to the same music, and the same 
collection; and ‘the founder melteth in vain,’ 
because for thres generations we have been re- 
smelting the same batch of overdone slag avd 
pyrites, mourning meanwhile a discouraging 
lack of visible, tangible, produce, ‘for the 
wicked are not plucked away.’ 

“ We flux our formative citizenship with sa- 
loons, and sandwich ‘saving grace’ with damn 
ing laws. Dramshops are as iawful as 
churches, and distilleries as legitimate as public 
schools. 

* Three millions of Christian men are to vote 
presently, and there are buttwo things certainin 
the contest, namely, that the vote of the Christian 
men can define the issue und determine it, and 
that the saloon will carry the day and decorate 
its bar with Christian consciences spitted like 
reed birds on a skewer of gold. 

“*Gospel Temperance’ is an avalanche of 
talk upon a glacier of apathy. [n its distinct- 
ively practical aspect ‘Gospel Temperance’ is 
congested at the little end of the subject. This 
is, for instance, the golden age of patent medi- 
cines. The windows of the apothecary are full 
of sure cures for drunkenness, and religious and 
reform hewspapers (but not the Goiden ule, I 
believe,) fairly tremble over one another reo 
ommending substitutes for regeneration, by hy- 

odermic injections, at a price not one drunkard 
n 3,000 can pay. 

“ Do I deny merit to these remedies? No. If 
a child and a skipping rope combine to produce 
hip disease, the rationale of cure divides this 
way: The doctor to the hip, the child to the 
skip. So far as drunkenness resides in the 
mucous membrane, or nerve ganglia, or brain, 
or blood, I say use medicine; but I say drunken- 
ness ia not, by any scientific or even intelligent 
pathology, membranous, neurotio, or cerebral. 

** From within, out of the heart of men pro- 
ceed evil thoughts’ and ali defilement, and you 
could as well try to cure a& runaway horse by 
painting the barn a quiet color as to cure an un- 
repentant drunkard by the skin or stomach, 
though it may well happen, and does, that the 
cure of disordered nerves or brain or liver 
often makes it easter for the penitent 
drunkard to recover’ himeelf. And this 
proves medical science to be of God and 
very noble, but it is not the temperance 
cause any more than is a bakery, a market, or a 
jail. btighty per cent. of drunkards are coutent 
to be, or being that, they are s0, and science 
has not discovered and will never discover any 
mineral, vegetable, or gaseous substitute for 
penitence and ‘grit.’ 

* Drunkenness is sin—not the only one or the 
worst. I would as lief stagger to the gate of 
heaven drunk andin rags as a sober, cleanly, 
dainty, natty hypocrite. I would as willingly 
rollinto judgmentlimp with alcohol as a calm, 
clean accomplice of the saloon. [ would go as 
readily maudlin and gibbering to sentence as 
with the shame-gold of license in my hand, or 
in my pocket the price of a tenement let to 
shame. All these are sins, and sinners need at 

the last diagnosis, not saive, but salvation. 

“Current legislation shows the same deter- 
mination, to the small view, and 80 we have the 
saloon slightly restricted for free drinkers and 
larger patronage, No drunkard necd thirst if he 
has money,and no boy escapes temptation, 
Penal statutes forthe protection of life com- 
mence at shad, soft lobsters, soft crabs, sitting 
quail, and the like, and have risen gradually as 
high in the scale as cattle. 

“The same Congress that refuses even to 
consider the ravages of the liquor trafic appro- 
priates $100,000 a year io investigate hog 
cholera. One hundred thousand dollars’ outlay 
to save swine from infestion! One hundred 
millions’ income to spread contagion in the way 
of boys! ‘ ‘ 

“In local option, which is the fashionable tint 
this Spring in political Christianity, there is 
just a gleam of hope for boys, but measured by 
the wrong it would correct, that remedy is in- 
initesimal and almost contemptibie, 

“ Ask the motherhood of New-York where it 
wants protection from the saloon. It wiil an- 
sewer, ‘| wantit where my sonsare.’ Where are 
the sons of New-York! Everywhere. That ia 
the New-York of New-York mothers. Is Chria- 
tianity asmaller thing than motherhood? Is 
Christian duty a thing of town lines and par- 
allels of latitude and longitude? No. Chris- 
tianity has no locality or policy, waits for no 
growth of sentiment. A Christian is a citizen 
of the parish of everywhere, neighbor to every- 
body, stranger to nobody, brother of anybody. 
‘Ye are the light of the world,’ not of the 
Fourth Ward. 

“But the power of the Church of Jesus Christ 
appears in liquor statutes mainly as ‘ license ’—- 
high Meense, high church; low license, low 
church—and illustrates my thesis most disgrace- 
fully. 

+ OUF educational work is microscopic. The 
Sunday-svhool teacher explains to the children 
that aicohol is poison. The public school ex- 
hibits yivid charts of a drunkard’s interior to 
show that alcohol is poison. The temperance 
lecturer leaves no doubt that alcohol is poison. 
The preacher shows that to both body and soul 
alcohol is poison. The court analyzes the virus 
of the soul and pronounces it poison. The Leg- 
islature does the like and reports poisor, Then 
they all go for more virus to analyze, and com- 
mence all over again. No wonder that temper- 
ance is marked ‘ optional’ on your lesson leaves. 
The thing is threadbare. 

* Meantime the childron see that the liquor 
traffic is lawful, profitable, and politically 
respectable. And thisis called ‘educating the 
people.’ It is educating the saloon keeper, and 
the most pronounced success of it so faris that 
the American drameeller is the ne plus ultra of 
his breed. 

**1t has often happened in thiscity that a man 
has lain aside the linen apron of the bar for the 
ermine of the bench. 

“The negative side of the ‘Gospel Temper- 
ance’ is beaten out to the last husk. The pledge 
is obsolete. Reformed men are praiseworthy, 
but negative and ineffective. 

“The need of the worldis enlisted men, whole- 
some, well-nourished, well-trained, well-armed, 
well-accoutred, stalwart, confident soldiers of 
Jesus Christ, like you! The men who simply 
‘quit’ begin again. Restrictive permission per- 
potuates the saloon piracy, and after ono bun- 





dred years of negative reform the saloon is 
going to enter the twenticth century in triumph, 
dragging the Church chained to its chariot 
wheels, unless you prevent it. 

“And so I offer you to-day, in barest outline, a 
study of the ‘drink’ problem upon its positive 
and larger side. I waste no words exhorting you 
not to drink, not to license, not tosell. I know 
What you will not do, but I come in the name of 
Him we serve to ask what you intend to do. 
spend no time haranguing you to be true to the 
light that enters the smal) end of your glass 
I know you will be, But turn it, I beg of you, 
and let the light enter by the larger lens. 

“A man is blind who sees in ‘ Gospel Tem- 
perance’' only the habit, influence, or welfare of 
an individual ora town. Duty is co extensive 
with allegiance, and isas wide as life. A man is 
deat who cannot hear above the cries of the dy- 
iug in the rear, the martial music of the battle 
front and rattling ordinance all along the lina 
A manig dumb who, in this great debate can- 
notspeak tothe whole question, A man is & 
hunchback who stands to speak in these great 
days and cannot straighten to the plummetline 
sass Ged let down over the manger of Bethle 
16m. 

“Too long wo have heard and preached and 
lived a dwartish and little Gospel, under stained 
glass, in artificial heat, making nosegays of per- 
sonal experience. Too long have we kept the 
face of Jesus Christ like an oldambrotype in lim 
morocco covers to ornament withal ourspiritua 
centre tables. Too long we have employed the 
Church as an ambulance and employed our- 
selves for ‘stretcher’ service, digging graves 
and bearing olf the dead, while at the cradle of 
our citizenship ‘license,’ the harlot midwife, 
sits and rocks and sings her bawdy lullaby. 

* You must add a word to your motto yonder 
80 that it will read ‘for Christ, the Churoh, the 
Country.’ Itistime for Jesus Christ to go to 
Congress a8 well as to the slums. The time has 
come when we must stretch up to the larger 
lifein Him or bleach to sallow, plous ineffioct- 
enoy, and you are the arm of the Church body. 

* This igaday of peril to this society. Your 
rise and progress have been marvelous, but you 
must do more than grow. You must step off 
like master masons toward God’s reddening 
east and build something. The bench, bar, 
board of trade, caucus, convention, must re- 
spect youas they do not your fathers. The 
giory of young men is in their strength, not 
size, shape, pedigree, or prospects. Your nex 
move means conquest or collapse, for the devi 
of denominationalism has already shown his 
hated face in your great movement. 

** Gospel Temperance’ sentiment has hun 
like @ pearly mist over the sinks and perils o 
* the drink’ for 300,000 wornings, but has sunk 
back daily into the colesiastical quagmire and 
brought no cleansing shower. but the Young 
People’s Christian Endeavor Society, at first 
no bigger than Francis E. Clark’s hand, (which 
may God nerve and bless.) has risen straight 
away, gathering up a million cloudlets from a 
million marshes in its way. Pent up within 
you is a torrent of a thousand Johnstowns and 
the power of all God’s lightning. Oh, flash! 
Split the sky! Cleave the mountains! Liok up 
the pool#! Electrify the world! I said the 
East reddens. So it does, with anarchy, and 
tyranny and drunkenness, and conflagration. 
Oh, rain! rain! rain! 

“ Did you mean what you said on that ban- 
ner, ‘ The world for Christ.’? Up then and take 
the world! Your flag, the star of Bethlehem 
and the stripes of Jesus Christ, No drones, no 
dummies, no dunces in Christian Endeavor! 

“This is what [ call the positive side of *‘ Gos- 
pel Temperance’ in the large: I believe Chris- 
tian men, aa such, can give and ought to give 
this country gospel government Under such 
government revenue laws would protect capital 
and labor, producer and consumer, equitably, 
and weshould have gospel tariff? | am sure 
there might be gospel suffrage, and under that, 
would be no civil diflerence of sex and ever 
sullragan would have avote and have it counted. 

“Under such government I should expect the 
Monroe doctrine to expand to the forbidding 
any foreign ship discharging alcohol upon the 
American Continent, andif one should persist 
to do so and we should blow her outof water I 
would call that gospel coast defense. And if 
any nation should try to force the accursed 
merchandise upon this hemisphere and we 
should sweep the sea with shot and shell, and 
burn, and sink, and kill, 1 would call that gos- 
pel war. 

“They tell me thatthe Church agrees to all 
this, but sticks at the method of doingit. But 
the method is the vital thing, and there can be 
but one under our form of government. Every 
Christian voter ought to vote so that if his 
ticket wins the suloon will stop. And every 
Christian woman, till the conscience of the 
country wakes to give her sullerage, ought to 
‘fallin’ with Frances Willard and the rest at 
the front of the world’s work, fighting in wo- 
man’s ways for God and home and every land. 
And every Christian citizen ought to demand of 
Congress by respectful petition a non-partisan 
statute declaratory of the Constitution, forever 
forbidding the manufacture, importation, ex- 
portation, transportation, sale, gift, or posses- 
sion of alcoholig liquors, except chemically pure 
alcohol for sciehtilie purposes, to be sold only 
by Government agents in sealed packages, each 
package to be registered like a bond. 

“Can such things be? Of course, such things 
can be. When! Faith bas no ‘when’ in her 
vocabulary. God tsa alive; the sun stands still 
upon Gideon, and the moon in the Valley of 
Ajalon, and.so will stand until this fight is over. 
To His saints there is no death nor failures, 
night nor time—only God, eternity, and victory. 

“Is it not true, then, that humanity is going 
to pieces and that Satan ruics this world! Of 
course, it is not true. Satan is the Prinee of 
Darkness of this world. The Light of the world 
is at our head of column, and his very name Is 
Victory. 

** Are not these, then, ‘the last days’? Are 
not the elect nearly enrolled, and are not these 
nineteen hundred years to end in failure?! No. 
No matter how you read your Bible, that is not 
to happen till all the world has had a fair 
chance with the Gospel. That time is not now, 
nor near. 

“‘Men who have simply heard unclean preach- 
era speak of cleansing by the blood of Jesus; 
that have only heard tippling deacons talk of 
abstinence; that have only heard of a local op- 
tion Christianity that prohibits saloons in a 
village for Jesus’ sake and permits them in 
cities for Satan's sake, have had no real chance 
to accept the Gospel. The human mind ie in- 
trinsically too honest to accept the testimony, 

“While chureh steeples stand for high 
license they do not point to God, 

“A ship that lands in Africa to put ashore 
two missionaries and 60,00U *gallona of New- 
England rum carries hell there, not the Gospel. 

‘‘When the Christian public invites the na- 
tions to an international Sabbath breaking, 
with drink and dance and revel free as alr, the 
visitors will not recognize the Gospel of it. It 
is a long time yet before the heathen yonder or 
the children in our homes will hear the Gospel 
with a fair temptation to accept it. 

“Ig notthe Lord coming soont Heis here! 
I saw Him downin Water Street last night. I 
have seen Him at the Cremorne and Bt. Bar- 
tholomew’s; at the cathedral, the church, the 
barracks of the Salvation Army. I see Him in 
the faces of my wife and sons. He is here to- 
day! I feel Him in my soul! Oh, blind eyes, 
open, and see Him! On, deaf ears, listen! Oh, 
withered arms, stretoh forth to Him! Oh, wo- 
man, beggared by cooters and wasted by dis- 
ease, press close and touch His garment’s hem! 
Oh, widow’s son, arise! Oh, Lazarus, come 
forth! Oh, ye redeemed, see Him as He is, and 
be like Him! 

*‘Hig name was called Jesus, ‘For He shall 
save His people from their sins,’ Oh, be saved 
from all your sins! God needs you; for by you 
He is to savethis world. If it could be saved 
only by Hia coming, by His own right hand, by 
word of His own mouth, He would have saved 
it nineteen hundred years ago. Yes, He would 
have saved it before it fell at all. *‘ But since by 
man came death, by man also comes, COMES, 
comes the resurection of the dead.’ 

“Why, if you will hear His voice, to-day is 
victory! ‘The third person of the Trinity lives 
in humanity, sent to us by the Lord Jesus to 
walk back with us on human feet to our Fa- 
ther’shouse. Up, upthe mountof God winds the 
long column of His ‘ Whosoever,’ made in His 
image, bone of His bone, flesh of His flesh, blood 
of His blood, and God the Holy Spirit leading. 

“*Liftup your heuds, oh, ye gates: Even lift 
them up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of 
Glory shall come in.’ ‘The gates of everlasting 
light aro ‘lifted’ from their hinges, never more 
to swing. The doors of heaven are everlasting 
open doors; they will never shut until the last 
sore-hearted, dusty-footed son of God staggera 
in to fali upon his Father’s heart and cling for- 

ver.’ 
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AMONG NORTHWEST INDIANS. 


SOMF OF THE PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 
OF MISSIONARY E. Kk. YOUNG, 


After the singing of the hymn, “At the Cross,” 
President Clark introduced the Rey. E. R. 
Young of Toronto as & modern hero and almost 
a modern martyr. Mr. Young read the follow- 
ing address, detailing some of his experiences 
as a missionary among the Northwest Indiane: 

Our great-hearted Master, who said, “Go ye 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature,” said ashort time before that 
“many shall come from the east and the west 


and the north and the south, and shall sit down 
in the Kingdom of God.” r 

Missionaries have come from the south, and 
east, and west, and have told you of Gospei tri- 
umphs and of marvelous successes in their ef- 
forts to bring men and women to Christ in those 
regions where they have toiled for the blessed 
Master. 

Asa missionary from the Wild North Land, I 
am here by yourrequest to tell vou something 
of personal work among the poor Indians of the 
far North. 

To the world’s masses there is no special in- 
terest insuch a work. No glamour of romance 
gathers round such a work. 

Poor Lo has more enemies than friends, and 
ee in this presence there are many--may I not 

ope the vast majority !—-who believe that tee 
Gospel of the Son of God is just the thing he 
needs to lift him up to a better life bere, and to 
tit him for a bright eternity beyond. 

In the eloquent official sermon of this conven- 
tion we heard that the great want of this age 
and world was love. No theme in pagan lands 
equals that. Theo story of the love of the groat 
heartof God toward humanity is always of in- 
tense interest and readily finds listeners. 

To tell of this great love of the infinite God of 
Love, long years ago, my young wife and I, in 
the brightness of our happy honeymoon days, 
left our happy home in civilization, and went 


(Continued on Page 10.) 
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far away into the haunts and abodes of the poor 
Indians, hundreds of miles north of the last ves- 
tiges of civilization. 

Our home was in Keweetin, (the Land of the 
North Wind,) north of the Province of Manitoba. 
So great was the distance, joined to ditticulties 
of travei in those days, that we were twomonths 
and nineteon days journeying yard that land. 

When we reached our destifation we found 
ourse:ves 400 miles from the nearest white 
Ciuristian family; 400 miles from the dovtor or 
Post Uthoe, Only twice a year did we hear from 
the outside world. In this far-away place and 
with these Indians we lived for many years. 

Gathering them together we explained the 
object of our coming, and told them that no 
matter what others micht say or think about 
them, We were going to trust them and believe 
inthem. So we deliberately took the bolts off 
the doors and removea every fastening from the 
windows of our littie home, and let it be known 
that nothing in our possession was under lock 
and key. As the result of this contidenoe in 
them we never in all those years bad anything 
stolen from us. We felt safer in our lives and 
property there than we have ever felt since in 
the so-called lands of civilization. 

God wonderfully blessed our labors among 
them and that of other !aithful toilers, and soon 
there were many hundreds of converted Indians 
gathered into wissions. Their lives are pure 
and true, and their every-day walk shows the 
genuineness of the marvelous transformation 
wrought by the Gospel’s power. 

in aland so isolated there were, of course, 
Many trials and some hardships. So remote 
were we from civilization tuat often, for months 
together, we were obliged to live as did the 
Indians, almost destitute of the blessings of 
ordinary civilized life. Fish twenty-one times 4 
week for six months was sometimes our prin- 
cipal food. The other six months we hada 
great variety of game, from bear's meat to 
muskrat, and from venison to wildcat. 

So importanate did the pagan Indians become 
to hear the Gospel that in carrying the glad 
tidings of a Saviour’s love to them I kept en- 
larging my mission field until it was over 500 
miles long and over 300 wide. Over this vast 
field I traveled in Summer ina birch canoe, and 
in Winter with my dog trains. Our Summers 
im those high latitudes are short and brilliant 
Asin my canoe, managed by my skillful canoe- 
men, we traveled in those great lakes and 
rivere, we did not see a house for weeks to- 
gether. The granite rocks were our bed, and 
the stardlecked canopy of heaven our covering. 
Hometimes it was varied when the drenching 
showers fell upon us, and we were for days 
without a dry stitch upon us. But in patience 
we toiled on, and rejviced when the biessed sun- 
shine came out again and driedour dripping 
garments. 

in Winter we traveled by dog train. There is 
absolutely no other way of traveling in that 
land in those long, cold, dreadful Winters, cx- 
cept going on foot, and dog travel means that in 
& greater or less degree. 

As illustrated in my book “ By Canoe and 
Dog Train,”’ we harness them up tandem atyle, 
four dogs constituting a train. The sleds are six- 
teen inches wide by ten feetlong. Generally 
four trains would be required for a long trip. 
Attended by my faithful dog drivers, in this way 
I have traveled thousands of wiles through the 
dreary, pathless forests of the celd north land. 
No vestige of road was there. The snow was 
often from three to four feet deep, and the only 
sins of # roud before the faithful dogs were the 
snowshoe tracks of the skillful Indian guide, 
who, with unerring acouracy, strode along on 
ahead, often at the rate of frum seventy to nine- 
ty miles a day. 

The cold was often terrible. Sometimes it 
was from 40° to GO’ below zero. At times every 
part of my face exposed to the pitiless blast was 
frozen. 

When night overtook us on those long jour- 
neys, often of many days’ duration, we dug a 
hole in the snow, cooked our supper of fat meat 
and strong tea, fed our faithful dogs, and then 
after prayers wrapped ourselves up in our 
blankets and fur robes, and then often to the 
lullapy of the howlings of the greatgray wolves 
of the north, lay down in that snowy bed with 
no roof above us but the starry heavens and 
tried to sleep. Often it was hard work to keep 
from freezing to death. Are you surprised when 
I tell you that once, in such a bed, i froze my 
nose and both eare! 

But in no other way could those poor sheep in 
the wilderness, so isola’ od and so long neglected, 
be reached with the Gospel. These single trips 
often required eight to nine days each way of 
severest toil. 

I was supposed to ride on my dog sled, and 
generally could when the way led us over the 
icy surface of the great lakes or rivers which 
constitute the good roads of the country, but 
when we had to push on through the dense 
forest regions where the snow was very deep 
and the obstructions many the missionary had 
to strapon his snuwshoes and in Indian file, 
with his faithful guide and dog drivers, help 
make the track on which the noble dogs could 
drag the sleds with their heavy loads. Your 
missionary had not the iron constitution of 
those tried, athletic red men of the north, and 
80, often as he was obliged to tramp along, hour 
after hour, his strength often gave out, and 
being seized with cramps, has he fallen help- 
less in tae spowtrail All hecoula doin his 
agony was to callout, ** Boys, help me!” and 
quickly to his aid rushed his faithful and sorrow- 
ing and dusky companions, and while one In- 
dian seized him by his leather coat collar 
another took hold of his moccasins, and pulling 
vigorously they straighteued him out, while a 
third Indian sat on him to keep him straight 
while the fourth Indian speedily made a fire 
and boiling the kettle made some strong tea, 
and warming fur robes and blankets in which 
they rolled the inissionary, s00n got him into a 
sweat, and thus caused the cramps to partly 
disappear so that full of paiv and suffering the 
missionary could resume the journey. Often 
the strap of the snow shoes would so chafe and 
injure bis feet that the blood would soak 
through the moccasins and the webbing of the 
snOW sloes, 60 that the trail would be marked 
with his blood. 

Do you very much censure him when! tellyou 
that there were times when his heart failed him 
and his courage faltered! That more than once 
has he sat down alone, covered with saow and, 
chiding himself with himself, has said: “If I 
reach home alive frum this journey, so terrible 
aud full of suffering, I will never aitempt an- 
other like it. Lhe people who support missioo- 
aries do not ask such sulfering of one of these 
men. My brother ministers do not ask it, and 
God does not ask it, and if I get home alive I 
will never undertake one likeitagain.” Yes, he 
has said just such things, amid his physical 
agonies and in his moments of discourage- 
ment. But he has taken them all back and has 
asked forgiveness for all such foolish words. 

And why be has done so we will endeavor to 
tell you. The welcome with which he was re- 
ceived by the wild Indians in the primeval 
forest, the eagerness with which they drank in 
the precions truth of the Blessed Book, the 
childiike faith with which they received it and 
accepted it and were saved by it, and the 
genuineness Of their conversions as exemplified 
by their devoted, consistent, honest lives shows 
the reality of the work wrought in their hearts 
by the preaching of the Gospel and the crucifix- 
jou in the wilderness 

As [heard the happy testimony and impas- 
sioned words of how for years they had lost 
faith in the old religion of their forefathers and 
that the religion of the Book of Heaven was just 
what they hud beev longing for I forgot all 
avout my chafed limbs und bleeding feet and 
trostbitten face and rejoiced that I was counted 
wortby to go as a pioneer missionary among 60 
interesting a people and see such success, I 
round some of these bauds all pagans; they are 
to-day a!! Christiana. i found some of them 
brutal and cruel in the extrefhe to their mothers 
and wives and daughters. some of them even 
going so far as to strangle their own mothers 
to death and then burn the bodies to ashes for 
the crime of growing oldand being unable to 
gvare rabbits or build fires. 

Oh, wondrous transformation! A glorious 
Gospel that can so change the hard, cruel, cal- 
lous heart! I have seen just such places 
where tbe little child has been taken up, the 
double doors thrown open and carried on a 
chair made out of the clasped hands of two stal- 
wart sons. 

Ihave seen the feeble, old, and blind mother 
shere seated, and with one arm around the neck 
of one son, and the other around the other's 
neck, thus brought to the house of God, that 
she, 100, might enjoy the sermons of the little 
sanctuary, aud when it was ended, lovingly was 
she carried back by those now loving Christian 
sons, Who, but for the blessed intluences of the 
Gospel, would have cruelly and heartlessly put 
her to death for the crime of being old and 
helpless. 

Fellow Christian Endeavorers, workers in 
God's vinevard, our mission is to see to it that 
in the next few years all the world has the Gos- 
pel. Itis, indeed, a mighty task, a tremendous 
undertaking. Kut the mighty God, the ever- 
lasting Fatoer, is on our side. The promises are 
all with us. The declaration has youe forth 
that to His Som shall be given the heathen for 
his inberitance aud the uttermost parts of the 
earth for his possession.” 

To aid in this work we are toiling and ever 
praying. The signs of the times are all full of 
psnoouragement. inthe dillerent positions in 
life where God has providentially placed us let 
us labor on and never give up the confiict. 
Never were Lon«fellow’s words more true than 
now: 

“Out of the darkness of nignt the world rolls 
into the licht. Jt is daybreak everywhere.” 

May God save ua from apathy or indiflerence 
at this glorious day break of the bright on-coming 
day! 

With some night visiona and heart-musings 
from the wild north land, I must close. 

So short arethe wintry days in those bigh 
jatitudes where for years we tolled that on our 
long trips with our dogs and indians we were 
obliged to rouse ourselves up from our snowy 
beds in the cold aud dreary forests hours before 
fay. Aided by the lignhtof ourcamp fire we 
cooked our moroing meal, packed up our robes 
and blankets and iied them, with our provis- 
jous and kettles, our dogsilods. Before starting 
we sang, in the Cree Indian language, one of the 
sweet songs of Zion, and then bowing at the 
mercy seat with grateful hearts, we offered u 
our prayere to the loving protector who h 
watcbed over ané shielded us from all harm, al- 
though our lodging place was in the forest 

rimevai and our bed was in the snow, with 

he temperature from 40° to 60’ below zero. 
Our last camp duty was the capturing and har- 
pessing of our dogs, which was an easy or difti- 
cult taek, according to their nature and training, 

Aa much snow had recently fallen, we all tied 
on our snowshoun; then, starting our dogs, we 


wended our way out from the light of the camp- 
fire and through the weird shadows of the tir 
and birch and juniper trees on the vast expanse 
of Lake Winnipeg, across which our journey 
lay. The stars shone down upon us with a 
clearness and brilliancy unknown in lands of 
mists and fogs. At times meteors blazed alon 
the star-decked vault of heaven, leaving behin 
them fora few seconds lines of silvery light 
that soon faded away. The northern lights 
flashed, danced, and sointillated with a maguifi- 
cence that paled into insignificance man’s most 
wonderful pyrotechnic displays. Frequently a 
clear and distinct corona would be formed at 
the zenith, from which wouid shoot out lon 
ecoiumns of varlous-colored lights, which seeme 
to rest down upon the spowy waste around us 
or on the far-off distant shores. Often have I 
seen a cloud of light flit swiftly across these 
ever-changing bare with a resemblance so nat- 
ural to that of a hand across the strings of-a 
harp that I have suddenly stopped and listened 
for that rustling sound which some arotio trav- 
elers have affirmed they have heard from these 
auroral displays, but although I have often 
watched and listened amid the deathlike atill- 
ness of this dreary land no sound have I ever 
heard. Amid all their flashing, changing glories 
they seemed as voiceless as the stars above 
them. 

The morning crescent-shaped moon, the sil- 
very queen of nigkt, helped to light up our way 
as through the long, dreary hours we journeyed 
on. If the cold had been less terrible nothing 
could have been more delightful than con- 
templating these glorious sights in the heavens. 
As it was, the words of the Psalmist, “* The 
heavens declare the glory of God and the firma- 
ment showeth his bandiwork,” and Job's mag- 
nificent description of that God “ who is wise in 
heart and mighty in strength, which alone 
spreadeth out the heavens, which maketh 
Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades, and the cham- 
bers of the south,” rang in our ears, and we 
were thankful thas the Creator of all these things 
was mindful of us. Still, after all, on account 
of the bitterness of the morning, it being, as we 
afterward found,in the neighborhood of 50° 
below zero, there was a disposition to lose our 
love of the sentimental, and in almost bitter 
anguish to cry out to these lights in the heavens, 
** Miserable comforters are ye all! Can none of 
you give us any warmth!” 

But while we journey on, a dim, faint line of 
light is seen in the eastern horizon. At first it 
is scarcely visible. The brilliant meteors seen 
to say, “ How much more exalted are we than 
that dim, faint line down there so low!” The 
Northern Lights appeared to cry outin derision, 
“Who fora moment would compare us in all 
our ever-changing, flashing splendor with that 
insignificant and modest beam?” The silvery 
moon, the queen of the night, seems to consider 
that eastern light as an intruder as she gazes 
upon it with saucy stare. But that eastern 
light heeds them not. As we watch we see that 
itis rapidly increasing. The white line, extend- 
ing round to the north and south, has risen, and 
underneath is one of crimson and purple. A 
flashing ray shoots up, and then the glorious 
sun bounds up from his snowy bed, “rejoicing 
asa strong man to run a race.” Felix, my In- 
dian guide, who ran ahead, shouted out, ‘* Sag- 
astao! Sagastao!” (The sun rises! The sun 
rises!) 

The poor shivering missionary coming next, 
tolling along on snowshoes behind his dog- 
train, takes up the joyful sound, which is caught 
up and loudly shouted by William, my otber In- 
dfen attendant, who at this glad sight casts off 
his usual stoicism and is as noisy in bis words 
of weloome to the sovereign king of day as the 
rest of us. We turn our ice-covered, frost- 
bitten faces to the sun, and as its bright beams 
fall upon us like loving kisses we rejoice that 
the light and brightness of another day hase 
come, for “ truly the light is sweet; and a pleas- 
ant thing it is for the eyes to behold the 6un." 
But look around the heavens and behold the 
marvelous chance his coming has effected. 
Every lesser light has gone, every competitor 
has left the field. The race isall his own. At 
first his brightrays gild the distant hilltops, 
then they light u the fir-clad rocky isles 
which, when burnished by his golden beams, 
bear some fanciful resemblance to old ruined 
temples or vast cathedrals. And while we 
gaze upon them, wondering, if God's foot- 
stool can be made to look so glorious, 
what will the Throne be? the sun has risen 
higher, every shadow of night has disappeared, 
and we are deluged in his glory. I would have 
been but a poor lover of the world’s evangeliza- 
tion and emphatically a poor missionary, if I 
could have gazed upon these marvelous trans- 
formations in the heavens and thought on the 
lesson they taught me unmoved. My heart 
grew hot within me, and while I mused the tire 
burned, and then spake me with my tongue: 

Meet emblem of a world sbrouded in the chill 
and gloom of Paganism seems Lake Winnipeg 
on this cold, wintry morning, No sign of iife is 
here. The ice and snow, like a great mantle, 
s-em to have wrapped themselves round every 
thing that once hada life. 

The flashing meteors reminded me of th 
efforts of the old philosophers to reform any 
illuminate the world. There was a transien 
beauty in some of their theories, but the dark- 
ness to be dispelled was too dense, and so their 
lights, meteorlike, went out almost as soon as 
kindled. The tickle, ever-changing northern 
lights made me think of some of the various 
systems of false religions, or perversions of the 
true, which man has invented to dazzle the un- 
wary or to lead the fickle astray. Whether it be 
Mormonism, or Spiritualism, or a mere sensu- 
ous Ritualism, changeable and inconstent 
are they as the auroras. Their revelations, their 
spiritual communications, rapped or written, 
their gorgeous vestments and illuminated altars, 
are no more able to dispel the darkness and itr- 
radiate the world lost in siu and error’s night 
than the auroras are to warm and comfort the 
poor shivering missionary and his Indian at- 
tendants, toiling through the wintry cold and 
longing torthe morning. The crescent-shaped 
moon reminded me of that vast system of 
error which for twelve centuries hase 
waved its crescent flag over some of the 
fairest ortionus of God's heritages. Hunnll- 
iating isthe thought that evenin the land onse 
pressed by the dear Kedeemer's feet the banerul 
ery is still heard tbat, 1p **God ig great, 
Mohammed is his prophet.”” But the crescent 
must go down before the sun of righteousness. 
As the moon is the last of the lights of night to 
fude befure the sun, so Mohawmedism, although 
such a stubborn foe, must eventually succumb. 
Once her crescent bannered armics made ail 
Christendom tremble; now the mutuai forbear- 
ance, orrather mutual jealousies, of Christian 
nations keeps the only great Mohammedan na- 
tion from falling to pieces. 

Soon, very soon, perbaups before we expect 
aud before we are ready to enter in, the cres- 
cent willgo down before the cross, and then 
many more of the dark places full of the habita- 
tions of cruelty shall open for the blessed light 
ofthesun. Haste, happy day, day so much de- 
sired and so often prayed for, and for which we 
toil, when the sun of righteousness shall shine 
npon every portion of the world polluted and 
darkened by sin, but bought with the Redeem- 
er’s blood! 

* And shall not I, at God and duty’s call, 

Fly to the utmvst limits of the ball, 

Cross the wide sea, along the desert toil, 

Or circumnavigate each Indian isie! 

To torrid regions run to save the lost, 

Or brave the rigors of eternal frost! 

{ may like Brainerd perish in my bloom, 

A group of Indians weeping round my tomb; 

I may like Martyn lay wy burning head 

In some lone Persian hut or Turkish shed; 

I may like Coke be buried in the wave; 

I may like Howard find a Tartar grave; 

Or, like a Xavier perish on the beach, 

ln some Jouve cottage out of friendship’s reach; 

Or, like McDougall in a snowdrift die, 

With angels only near to hear the dying sigh. 

I may—but never let my soul repine: 

‘Lo, I’m with you alway!’ Heaven's in that line. 

Tropic or pole, or mild or burning zone, 

Is but a step from my eternal throne.” 

After the address of Missionary Young, which 
wae listened to with great attention, the con- 
gregation sang the hymn, “O Giad and Glori- 
ous Gospel.” 

a 


RELIGIOUS FORCES AT THE FAIR. 


THE EXPOSITION TO PROVIDE FOR THE 
HIGHER THINGS OF THE SPIRIT. 


President Clark said that among all the inter- 
esting things brought before this convention, 
one of the most interesting had been the dis- 
cussion in relation to closing the World’s Fair 
on Sunday, and touching the probibition of the 
sale of liquor atthe fair. He then introduced 
the Rey. Dr. John Henry Barrows, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Chicago, to speak 
upon “ The Religious Possibilities of the World's 
Fair.” 

Mr. Barrows was hailed with great hand 
clapping and handkerchief waving, in which 


demonstration the delegates from Illinois and 
the tireless tribe from Obioled all the rest. Mr. 
Barrows said: 

I deem it a great privilege to have any part in 
this magnificent convention, met in this im- 
perial city, and to address the Christian youth 
of many lands on the majestic theme assigned 
me. ‘Lhe Columbiau Exposition, and the series 
of more than a hundred world congresses which 
are to accompany it, will have a large influence 
over the social and Christian developments of 
the twentieth century. 

It is more than a local, it is more than a 

national,event. While the patriotic pride and 
wisdom of America, of New-York, and Now- 
England, as well as of the mighty West and 
South, aro enlisted and pledged to make it the 
grandest and best of all expositions; while it is 
computed that the Government, the Directory, 
the States, and individual exhibitors will ex- 
pend more than $30,000,000 upon the prepara- 
tion and conduct of this gigantic undertaking, 
nearly fifty nations, besides our own, are pro- 
foundly concerned in the coming jubilee of civ- 
ilization. Its speedy approach causes astir in 
the studios of Paris aud Munich, and cn the 
vasture grounds of far-off Australia, among the 
csaquimaax of the icy north and the skilled 
artisans of Delhi and Damascus. The work- 
shops of Sheffield, Geneva, and Moscow, and 
the marble quarries of Italy, the ostrich 
farms of Cape Colony, and the mines 
of Brazil know of ite coming. The ivory hunt- 
ers in the forests of Africa and the ivory cutters 
in the thronged cities of Japan and China, the 
silk weavers of Lyons and the shawlimakers of 
Cashmere, the designers of Kensington, the lace 
weavers of Brussels and the Indian tribes of 
South America, the capvon founders of Ger- 
muny, the silver rwinera of Mexico, the ship- 
makers of the Clyde and the canoe builders of 
the Mackenzie River toi) with the eyes of their 
minds dally turned toward the Co!umbian Ex- 
position. 

Over the ample site on tho shore of Lake 





Michigan, whioh has been transformed into a 
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scene of more than Venetian loveliness, fail the 
shadows from the Alps and the Pyrenees, from 
the white crags of the Himalayas, and the 
snowy cone of the sacred mount of Japan. The 
buildings, planned by the leading American 
architects, which are to shelter nut only the 
riches of the soil, the sea, and the mine, but also 
the industries and machineries and inventions 
of the world, which are to be crowded with the 
jeweled and silken marvels of Europe and Asia 
and the floral wonders of the Amazon, which 
are to be made atill more beautiful by the pomp 
of the decorator’s art and by the triumphs of 
the sculptor’s genius, aro more imposing and 
magniticent than any which adorned the great 
aud brilliant expositions of London, Paris, 
Philadelphia, and Vienna. 

But it was said long ago, on divine authority, 
that “ man does not live by bread alone,” ‘* by 
things material and visible,” and I am happily 
confident thatthe Columbian Exposition is to 
provide more amply than any previous world’s 
fair for the higher things of the spirit. It will 
be an education to every thoughtful young 
manand woman to become a student at this 
world’s university, and we should be diligently 
eager in preparing forit. The discovery of the 
New World was a chief event in the social and 
in the spiritual progress of humanity, and the 
pulpite and schools of America have an un- 
equaled opportunity of sbowing the provi- 
dential aspects of our history, of indicating 
what God has wrought through the four mar- 
velous centuries aince Columbus sighted the 
West Indian island from the deck of the Span- 
ish caravel. The exposition will not only fur- 
nish an unparalleled spectacle to the eye, it 
willalso provide for the mind an unequaled 
feast. 

It is well known that a series of world con- 
ventions, representing the chief departments of 
human knowledge and efiort, will be con- 
temporaneous with the continuance of the ex- 
position. And the chief of all these, in the im- 

ortance of the themes to be treated and of the 

nterests involved and in the period of time al- 

loted them, will be the congresses of religion, 
extending from the closing days of August 
through tbe entire month of September. Halls 
and churches that will accommodate 30,000 
people will be found ready for this series of 
conventions. It is expected by many of us that 
Sunday will be made in certain highar respects 
the chief day of the fair from the very be- 
ginning. An association has been formed 
to provide for great meetings on every 
Lord’s day, to be addressed by some of 
the leaders of mankind. Noble Christian musio 
will add its attractions and its inspirations to 
that day which Emerson has called the “core 
of our civilization.”” The American churches 
and Sunday schools, whose work constitutes the 
nobler part of our history, will be on exhibition 
before the thousands who will flock to us from 
every peopled shore. ‘Ihe Gospel will be 
preached by returned missionaries and others 
in Turkish, Armenian, Arabic, Spanish, Greek, 
Italian, Chinese, and in many other of the chief 
languages of the world. Not only on the Lord's 
day, but through the week there will be tent 
preaching and open-air preaching near the gates 
of the exposition. 

Ihave nodoubt thatthe eminently worthy 
enterprise, the Hotel Endeaver, with its 
great convention hall and daily meetings, that 
the Sunday school headquarters and women's 
temperance unions, and the rooms of the Young 
Men’s and Women’s Christian Associations, and 
the Tract and Bible societies will be the centres 
and agencies of daily Christian activity, by 
means of which the Gospel of our Lord will be 
proclaimed to the representatives of every pa- 
tion. There will also be, for the first time in 
any world’s fair, ao material exhibit, in the 
splendid Liberal Arts Building, of the work of 
religion, as shown by models, maps, pictures, 
statistics, and selected publications of the Bible, 
missionary, tract, denominational and inter- 
denominational societies, for which exhibit an 
area of 20,000 square feet has been reserved. 
President Clark, as he carries the Gospel of 
Christian Endeavor around the world, will make 
known the fact that the World’s Fair is not to 
be a mere glorification of material achieve- 
ments. 

More than a year ago a committee, represent- 
ing fifteen denominations, was appointed under 
the direction of the exposition authorities to 
arrange and provide plans for a proper exhibl- 
tion by means of congresses of the religious 
forces now sheping human history. Their 
plans have been published far and 
wide in modern European languages, and 
also in Oriental tongues, whose __al- 
phabets the committee cannot read. For 
more than thirty days the great halis 
will be thronged with the representatives of 
our Christian churches and of the non-Christian 
faiths coming from the six continents. The so- 
called denominational congresses will occupy a 
week or more. The Catholics and the Lutherans 
and others have already planned for conven- 
tions on an immense scale. A week has been 
assigned to the Evangelical Alliance, whose 
meetings will be of commanding importance; 
three days will be given to the Sunday Kest 
Congreeses, which will discusa one of the most 
vital themes ofour times. Special days here 
and there will be set apart for interdenomina- 
tional conventions, like those of the Christian 
Endeavor and other societies. 

The Mission Congresses, covering the entire 
field of city, domestic, and foreign missions, 
will occupy eight days or more, and itis the 
earnest desire of those having these meetings 
in charge to secure the presence of one active 
missionary frum each society and of at least 
one native helper, a representative of Christian 
conquest from every foreign iand, and of one 
official representative of every leading mission- 
ary organization inthe world. Here is an im- 
mense opportunity of showing, not only to the 
people of Christian lands but to the representa- 
tives of non-Christian nations, the splendid 
vitality and vigor of the missionary spirit, 
which is the grandest feature of this grandest 
century since Jesus commissioned His disciples 
to evangelize the world. 

But the General Committee have provided 
also for the most unique, interesting, and im- 
portant feature of the Columbian Exposition, 
in a ten day’s Parliament of Religions, at which, 
for the firat time in history, the representatives 
of the leading historic faiths will meet, in 
fraternal conference, over the great things of 
humen life and destiny. This parliament will 
he held because the committee perceived that 
the time was ripe for itand the opportunity 
golden, and because such a host of God's noblest 
men and women have cordially approved it. 
There is a general unanimity of applause to the 
proposition that religion sbali, in some consplo- 
uous way, in this age of materialistic pride, as- 
sert its kingship over huinan life. 

Since religion has been one of the chief forces 
of progress, since faith in a Divine Power to 
whom men believe that they owe service and 
worsbip, has been, like the sun, a life-giving and 
fructifying potency in wan's intellectual and 
moral development; since religion lies back of 
Greek and Hindu literature, European art, and 
Awerlcan liberty, and since itis clear as the 
light that the religion of Christ has led to the 
chief and noblest developments of modern civ- 
ilization, why should religion, any more than 
education, charities, art, or electricity, be omit- 
ted from a World’s Exposition! The reply 
which comes to many minds is this, that reiig- 
ion is an element of perpetual discord, and 
should not be thrust in amid the magnificent 
harmonies of this fraternal assembly of the 
nations. And doubtless the apimosities of the 
religious world have embittered much of man’s 
pasthistory. Theevent whieh the Columbian 
anniversary celebrates carries us back to an era 
of persecutions and of abyssmal separations be- 
tween Christian and non-Christian peoples. But 
of late years there has been a happy drawing 
toward each other of the Christian churches, as 
this society so grandly illustrates, and the dis- 
ciples of Jesus have been able to study the non- 
Christian faiths with a desire to do full justice 
to all the good that is in them. 

Il cannot give you any adequate review of the 
inspiring words that have cowe to us from such 
imen as Gladstone, the poets Whittier and Ten- 
nyson, from Bishops Huntington, Brooks, 
Whipple, and others of the Protestant Episcupal 
Church, from Bishops Vincent Andrews, Foss, 
and others of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
from the Presidents of our leading colleges and 
universities, the editors of our leading Chriatian 
journals, great preachers like Dr. Boardman, 
Dr. R. 8. Storrs, Vr.. Burrell, Dr. Behrends, the 
Secretaries of our missionary societies, and the 
eminent professors in our seminaries. In Great 
Britain we have the co-operation of men like 
the Kev. Hugh Price-Hughes of London, William 
T. Stead of the Leview of <keviews, Prof. 
Bruce of Glasgow, Prof. Drummond of world- 
wide fame, Prof. James Bryce, Principal 
Fairbairn, and many others. On the Continent 
we are aided by men like Dr. McAll of Paris, 
Dr. Godet of Switzerland, Dr. Prochet of Kome, 
the Court Preacher, Dr. Frommel, and Dr. 
Stuckenherg of Berlin, and Dr. Washburn of 
Constantinople. In Canada, we have the assist- 
ance ofsuch men as Dr. Withrow of ‘Toronto, 
Princ!pal Grant of Kingston, Bishop Sullivan, 
Dr. Macrae of New-Brunswick, and others. In 
Syria, India, and China and the Pacific Islands 
we have the hearty good-will of many leading 
inissionaries, and in the suprise empire, Japan, 
the list of those who are favorably interested 
has become too long to be repeated. 

The parliament of religions is not to be a mass 
meeting, butrather an orderly schoo! of com- 
parative theology, where those who worthily 
represent the great historic faiths will be in- 
vited to report what they believe and why they 
believe it. The prograwme will be determined 
and carefully arranged by the general commit- 
tee, most of whom are evangelical Christians, 
assisted by an able committee of women, and by 
the wisdom of the advisory council, numbering 
already more than two hundred of tle leaders of 
religious thought. 

The greatest and wisest of the Mogul em- 
perors, Akbar, who built the Taj Mahal, love- 
liest of all buildings, is said to have planned 
such a pariiament in the sixteenth century. He 
was himself willing to learn from Christian 
missionaries and Moslem teachers, from Hindu 

scholars and Parsee scriptures. But the re- 
ligion which he personally adopted had no 
dynamic force within it, and the parliament of 
which he dreamed was never assembled. I 
received the other day from the land which 
Akbar once ruled, and trom perhaps the lead- 
ing native Christian of India. now a British 
Commissioner and magistrate, 8 cordial letter, 
expressing his hope of seeing sur ** yreat coun- 
try and people on this — opportunity 
whieh Providence seems to have ofiered.” He 
writes of his faith that this pariiament, the ful- 
fillmefit of Akbar’s dream, will do incalculable 
good, and he says: ‘ Ob, how grand it will be 
when men from east and west, north and south, 
ineet tagether, admitting the universal truth of 
the Fatherhood of God; and let us hope,” he 
says, “ that many will be led to the higher and 
most blessed truth as it is in Jeans.’”’, And, 
after speaking of the failure of all other @rces, 
he adds: ‘One thing is as certain as that the 
hot sun is shining over us this warm day, and 
that isif there is:jany remedy to raise fallen 
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man it is in the love of Jesus. The very best of 
education and civilization lies in this grand 
secret, love, and God is love.” The chief Hin- 
du paper of Southern India says that the “ par- 
liament will certainly mark an epoch in the 
history of the human race,” and a prominent 
Moslem scbolar of Calcutta is bold enough to 
pronounce it the “‘ greatest achievement of the 
century,’ while leading Japanese Christians are 
enthusiastic in their praise of this opportunity 
of bringing the various faiths of the world into 
friendly comparison with the Christian Gospel. 

[I have no doubt that this phenomenal meeting 
will make apparent the fact that there is a cer- 
tain unity in religion; that is, that men not only 
have common desires and needs, but also have 
perceived, more or less clearly, certain common 
truths. And asthe Apostie Paul, with his un- 
tailing tact and courtesy, was careful to find 
common ground for himself and his Greek 
auditors in Athens, before he preached to them 
Jesus and the resurrection. Sothe wise Chris- 
tian missionary is discovering that he must not 
ignore any fragment of truth which the heathen 
mind cherishes, for, thue ignoring it, he makes 
an impassable barrier against conviction in the 
non-Christian mind, I believe that the parlia- 
ment will do much to promote the spirit of hu- 
man brotherhood amcng those o/ diverse faiths, 
by diminishing ill-will, by softening rancor, and 
giving men the privilege of getting their. im- 
pressions of others at first hand. We believe 
that Chriatianity is to supplant all other relig- 
ions, because it contains all the truth there is in 
ne and much besides, revealing a redeeming 
God. 

The object of the parliament, it scarcely needs 
to be said, is not to foster any temper, either of 
bigotry or of indifferentism. Each man is re- 
quired to speak out with frankness his own con- 
victions, and without compromising individual 
faiths, all are to meet under a flag emblazoned 
with the words, ‘“ Truth, Love, Fellowship,” re- 
joicing in o fraternity that involves no sur- 
render of personal opinions and no abatement 
of faith on the part of those who recognize how 
widely Christianity is differentiated from other 
systems. Asany wise missionary in Bombay 
or Madras would be glad to gather beneath the 
sbelter of his roof the scholarly and sincere 
representatives of the Hindu religions, so 
Christian America invites to the shelter of her 
hospitable roof, at her- grand Festival of 
Peace, the spiritual leaders of man- 
kind, for friendly conference over the 
deepest problems of human _ existence. 
Thongh light has nofellowship with darkness 
light does have fellowship with twilight. God 
has not left Himself without witness, and 
those who have the full light of the oross should 
bear brotherly hearts toward all who grope in 
a dimmer illumination. While the apostle Paul 
denounced an idol worship, which was devil 
worship, he fully recognized that all heathen 
religion was not that of malign quality. He in- 
structed the Athenians that he and they adored 
the same God, of whom all were the offspring, 
they in ignorance of God's full nature, and he 
in the blessed knowledge which Christ had 
given him. The Rev. Thomas L. Gulick of the 
Sandwich Islands expresses his faith that St. 
Paul, who quotes heathen writers in contirma- 
tion of his own theology, would not refuse to 
confer with those whom he approvingly quotes. 

And I believe that there will be furnished a 
grand field for Christiau apologetics, a match- 
less Opportunity of setting forth the distinotive 
truths of the Christian Gospel. A parliament 
of Christendom isto be interwoven with the 
parliament of religions, and able Christian 
scholars will treat of such themes as the incar- 
nation, the divine person, the atonement, and 
the reaurrection of Christ, and the relations of 
Christians to one another. Thomas Arnold has 
said: ‘* Other religions show us man seeking 
God. Christianity shows us God seeking man.”’ 
It is on this account that Christianity claims to 
be the true religion, fitted to all and demanding 
the submission of all. Christianity alone shows 
usamediator, The Church of Christ hasa 
unique message, which she will proclaim to all 
the world, giving the reasons why her faith 
should supplant all others, showing, among 
other truths, that transmigration is not regen- 
eration, that ethical knowledge is not redemp- 
tion from sin, and that Nirvanais not heaven. 

I believe that the parliament of religions will 
be valuable to scholars and to young mission- 
aries and to Christian people everywhere by 
exciting a deeper interest in the non-Christian 
world and a deeper respect for it. Dr. Clark of 
the American Board bas well said that*A 
sense of superiority or indiflerence to men as 
heathen will close the way to their hearts.”” I[ 
kuow that the worst things in pagan lands ex- 
cite our horror and pity, but pagandom should 
not be judged solely by its worst. The more 
Christian a man is, as Prof. Legge of Oxford has 
said, * The more anxious he wili he to do justice 
to every system of religion.’’ We have pitied 
the poor heathen so miich that most Christians 
despise him, and do little or nothing for his en- 
lightenment. 

When the doors of China were thrown open to 
the missionary and aiso to the worst elements 
of European and American life, some people 
imagined that China, with her ancient and mar- 
velous institutions, would succumb at once to 
our Christian civilization. Rutshe did not, and, 
as Prof. Fisher of Yale said to me the other day, 
*“T think al! the more of her for not surrender- 
ing immediately.” There is tenacious and 
eplendid material there for the future Christian 
Church. And on the other hand, while it would 
be better for Christendom to know the full 
truth about pagan lands, it would be vastl 
better for pagan lands to know the full trut 
about Christendom, and that cannvut be gained 
by reading only the *‘Cry of Outcast London,” 
Zola’s fictions, the descriptions of American 
society in English magazines, the records of our 
crimes and divorces, the statistics of the liquor 
trattic, some of the newspaper pictures of 
Chicago, and Dr. Parkhurst’s brave sermons on 
wunicipal corruption in New-York. 

At the Parliament of Religions the nobler 
and grander facts of our Christian civilization 
will be presented to the candid judgment of the 
world. And yet, in the lightof the discussions 
which may be evoked, so-called Christian na- 
tions may, in some things, stand rebuked before 
the non-Christian. And I, for one, shall not be 
sorry. The time is come when Christendom 
should repent in dust and ashes. Missionary 
proyvress is frightfully checked by the sina of 
Christian people. I need not characterize the 
barbarous Chinese exclusion bill; I need not 
speak of the rum trattic on the west coast of 
Africa, the whisky and gunpowder of Christian 
commerce, or the forcing of the opium trade 
into China, or the miserable examples of greed, 
pride, and cruelty which have disfigured the 
name of Christianin India and Cathay. With 
Christian life as portrayed in Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s pictures of british character in India be- 
fore him we do not wonder that the student of 
the Vedas is not altogether fascinated with 
Christian civilization. May it not be under the 
blessing of God a means of pricking Christen- 
dom to the heart to see itself revuked in the Par- 
liament of Man, the Federation of the World? 

But the most cheering and valuable indorse- 
ments of our plans have come to us from mission- 
aries in the thick of the fight, and while the 
pariiament will do something to promote 
Christian unity and bridge the chasms of sepa- 
ration between the disciples of Christ it will do 
much, I hope, tu bring the non-Christian world 
before the minds and hearts of a selfish and in- 
different Christendom. f&peaking as a pastor, 
living in the capital of Western materialism, 
with all the world knocking at our doors and 
thronging our streets, let me here record the 
conviction that the divine way of building up 
the kingdom of Christ in America is to engage 
with fresh ardor in efforts to Christiantze India 
and Africa, Turkey and China. The heart that 
is aglow with # wise Christian patriotism must 
plead earnestly for foreign missions. 

If this Christian Endeavor movement shall 
become alive with foreign missionary enthusi- 
asm, if it nourishes the self-saoriticing and 
obedient spirit which heeds our Lord's com- 
mand to ‘go into all the world,” then we shall 
notappeal in vain for Christian work in our im- 
periled cities and on the vast and needy fron- 
tier. One chief hindrance to missionary prog- 
ress is the misty unreality of the great heathen 
world. We scarcely think of them as our breth- 
ren. Many people's interest in them, jadged by 
their gifts, is hardly noticeable. I believe they 
will soon be brought nearer to our 
thoughts; [I believe that the coming event 
is to stir a mighty and wide-reaching 
interest in the study of comparative re- 
ligions, thereby strengthening the faith of 
disciples and quickening their benevolent im- 
pulses. Biblical Christianity, exhibited by the 
side of the systems of Buddha, Mohammed, and 
Confucious, seems more divine than ever. 
Those who appreciate most fully the truths of 
natural religion are increasing thelr unselfish 
etlorts to give to all the world the supreme and 
priceless blessings of the Christian Gospel. 
Prof. Sampey of the Southern Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Louisville, writes me: ‘Let an 
honest effort be made to get at the facts of re- 
ligious experience and the truth of God will 
take care of itself.” Let no one fear that the 
solar orb of Christianity is to be eclipsed by the 
lanterns aud rush lights of other faiths. 

I believe that the Columbian Ixposition, in 
the general sweep of its plans, is fitted to fill 
our hearts with new Christian hopefulneas, to 
stir in our souls anew sense of responsibility, 
and to quicken our minds with now perceptions 
“of the universal action and guidance and love 
of God.” It will contribute to the great end 
which Prince Albert pointed out at the first 
World's Fair forty-one years ago, * the realiza- 
tion of the unity of mankind.” As I was looking 
the other day at the immense building for the 
mines and mining exhibit, in Jackson Park, I 
was glad to see in the ornamentation of the 
gtand southern portico the words that are 
stamped on our national coins—**In God we 
trust.”” And to the reverent mind, to him who 
seus God and the iustrumentalities for the en- 
largementof His kinudom in the forces of ma- 
terial civilization, even these displays of human 
progress and achievement in subduing and 
transforming nature will suggest inspiring and 
hopeful thoughts. 

It would be easy for the Biblical student to 
find appropriate Scriptural words to write on 
every structure in the World's Fair. Below the 
«cilded dome of the Administration Building, 
the master work of one of the architects of this 
city, I would inscribe the words of Isaiah: ** The 
Government shall be upon His shoulders;” 
over the Machinery Hall I would write: “ Every 
house is builded by some man, but he that built 
all things is God;" over tte Transportation 
Building I would write: * Muke straight a high- 
way for dur God;” over the Palace of Fine 
Arts: “The gato of the temple which is calied 
beautifal;" over the Agricultural Hall: * Be- 
hold, a sower went forth to sow;” over the 
Electrical Palace: “ Hia lightenings enlighten 
the world; " over the Woman's Pavilion: “She 
stistcheth out her hands to the needy;” over 
the Horticultural Building: “I am the rose of 

haron and the lily of the valleys ;” over the 
building of the United States Government: 
“He hath not dealtso with any nation;” ovor 
the —— and beautiful Fisheries Building: 
“And tRe fishes of the sea shall declare unto 
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Thee;” over the Mineral Paiace: ‘‘In His hand 
are the deep places of the earth;” over one of 
the ts ge tag gates to the Exposition grounds 
I would write the prophecy: ‘ The kingdoms of 
this world shall become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and His Christ,” and over every closed 
gate on Sunday morning I would inscribe in let- 
ters of gold, for alleyesto see. the immortal 
Statute wherein is wrapt up the Christian future 
of America and of the world: “ Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 

America will be on exhibition the coming 
year, and especiaily American Christianity. 
Shall the nations who have heard great things 
of us, coming to our shores, smile over our reo- 
reancy and exclaim: ‘How art thou fallen 
from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning.” 
Gen. William Booth sends word from London: 
“You have an opportunity of influencing the 
whole world with the spirit of our common 
Christianity without parallel in ancient or mod- 
ern times.’”’ **The materials,” says the English 
Independent, “ have been made ready for a New 
World Pentecost.” 

A few years ago President Warren of Boston 
preached a sermon wherein he Imagined the as- 
seinbling of a great convention in Tokio, a con- 
ference of the religious leaders of the Eastern 
world. The Buddhist, Brahman, Parsee, Moham- 
medan, Taoist, Shintoist, and Confucian met 
together to discuss the great problems of faith, 
and to discover, if possible, the perfect religion. 
As the discussion proceeded they reached the 
conclusion that there could be only one perfect 
religion, that the — religion must reveal a 
perfect God, that it must assure man the great- 
est possible ultimate good, thatit must bring 
God into the most loving and lovable relations 
with humanity, and that this could be achieved 
only by bhistaking upon Himeelf a human form 
and suffering for men. And it would have 
seemed that the convention was talking some- 
thing ideal, something which had never 
been actualized, had not the last speaker, 
the Buddhist leader of Japan, related the story 
of his own long mental unrest, and how, on the 
day before, he had learned, through the teach- 
ing of a brother who had seen many lands, that 
God had really come to earth, had revealed 
Himself through His Son, had furnished all the 
credentials needed by the eager intellect and 
the yearning heart, had centred and glorified 
in Himself allthe truths which Gautama had 
discovered beneath the Indian fig tree, and 
through the cross, reared on an Asian hilltop, 
or Confucius in his long-wandering quest, had 
offered deliverance from the guilt and love of 
sin, and had irradiated the sorrows and incom- 

letenesses of earth, with sure and golden prom- 

ses ‘f celestial peace and unwasting joy. The 
reverent dream of the Christian scholar will 
soon be an august reality. 

It will be a great moment in human history, 
as many have felt, when, for the first time the 
representatives of the world’s religions stand 
side by side. May the Holy Ghost be the divine 
apostle preaching Jesus to an assembled 
world! And that the fire from God may de- 
scend on these phonomenal conventions of His 
children, illuminating all minds and brighten- 
ing »ll faces with gleams of that glory which 
shall cover the earth, ahould henceforth be our 
earnest and hopeful prayer. 

“Before Jehovah's awful throne, 
Ye nations! bow with sacred joy: 
Know that the Lord is (iod alone: 
He can create and He destroy. 


“ Wide as the werld is thy command, 
Vastas eternity thy love; 
Firm as a rock thy truth ahall stand, 
Wheb rolling years shall cease to move.” 
At the conclusion of Dr. Barrows’s address the 
doxology was sung, and the Mizpah benediction 
closed the afternoon session. 
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WARNED AGAINST BUDDHISM. 


INDIA’S DELEGATE AMONG THE SPEAK- 
ERS AT THE OPERA HOUSE. 


Probably the most comfortable and contented 
people in town yesterday were the fortunate 
members of the Christian Endeavor Society who 
attended the afternoon meeting at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House, to the number of about 3,000. 
The auditorium was in Summer dress for the 
occasion, the ventilation was excellent, and 
there was a constant flow of cvol air that kept 
the temperature down to a point of comfort. 

A touch of colour was added to the company of 
invited guests on the stage by the presence of the 
Rev. Sumantrao Vishnu Karmarkar, the Hindoo 
Endeavorer, who has taken a not inconspicuous 
part in the present convention. He was dressed 
in strict clerical black, except for a sash of silk 
which was wound picturesquely about his waist 
and shoulder. Beside him sat his wife, an olive- 
skinned, intelligent-looking woman, who took a 
keen interest in everything that was said and 
done. She was dressed in native costume save 


for a few touches of European fashion here and 
there, and her head was enveloped in a big 
shawl of brown silk. 

During the afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Karmarkar 
sang a consecration hymu in their native 
tongue, the lady playing her own accompani- 
ment on the piano, while the Hindu added to 
the effectiveness of the singing by rattling a 
sort of native tambourine. 

In addition to this feature the programme 
wus made the more interesting by the singing 
of two hymns by Miss Ruth ‘Thompson of 
Washington. Miss Thompson has a pure, sweet 
voice, and aingsin the choir of the First Con- 
eregational Church, the largest church at the 
national capital. 

The Rev. Dr. Tennis 8S. Hamlin of Washing- 
ton presided over the exercises and Mr. Percy 
8. Foster, who also nade a short address, le 
the music. . 

John G. Wooley of Minnesota was the first 
speaker. He wus at one time a member of the 
Legislature of his State and now has a home for 
inebriates at Winona, on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippl. Mr. Wooley said: 

**Some time ago I went to oall on a gentleman 
inatown in Connecticut. He was not at home 
himself, but his wife. who had her babein her 
urms, Was and received me. I[ spoke of our 
meetings in my town and she said: * Oh, yes; 
but we never attend the meetings. We have no 
personal interest in the thing because there has 
never been a drunkard on eitherside of our fam- 
ily.’ I told her the experience of my father and 
mother, and there never was a more Christian 
family than mine. But their only son broke 
their hearts. I asked her how she knew that the 
child in her arms wouldn't turn out a drunkard ? 

‘“*‘Not interested in the thing? Why, we are 
all interested in the thing. When the boy starts 
out to school the devilof drink follows him. 
The devil of drink follows him to the play- 
ground. Your daughter when she bends over 
you to kiss you good-night before going to the 
ball has the drink devil leering over her shoul- 
der. When she dances, the skeleton fingers of 
the devil of drink will be about her waist. At 
the altar it’s the drink devil that puts the ring 
on her finger. 

‘‘More than 100,000 drunkards go to hell 
every twelvemonth; there is no oradle free 
from the drink devil. Have we no interest in 
this thing? 

“There isn’t a soul in this house to-day 
that can promise itself immunity from the curse 
of curses. So I say there is noduty on the 
Christian Endeavor more pressing than the 
work of suppressing the dram houses. People 
say there is nothing new inthis talk. There is 
nothing new in life, but you'll see the young 
husband and wife sitting by the cradle of their 
first babe asifno such thing as the love of 
There is nothing 
new in death, but remember the last time you 
looked on your dead mother’s face and see if it 
relieves the choking in your throat to know 
that it was nothing new. 

‘*Nothing new about drink? Mother, did you 
ever sitin the moonlight waiting long, weary 
hours for your boy, who didn’t come because 
the saloou held him? Wife, did you ever sit in 
vain from sunset till the late hours watclting for 
the man whom liquorkept? Friends, when you 
saw a man sinking into the dead sea of drink, 
raising his hands for succor, did it ever relieve 
you to think that it was nothing new? 

‘* Nothing new in drink? Well, dear Christian 
friends, it’s time there were something new. 
To the faithful work of sweet, patiept woman, 
add the force of man’s soverei citizenship. 
Fred God make you restless till something is 

one. 

* There is too much sentiment and not enough 
muscular effort about the way we tight the 
ruinshops. The criticism of the Church made 
by the outside world, that it is not practical, is 
only too true. How we do sing, and how we do 
pray! But the saloon wins. My friends, let us 
be practical. Make people believe in us by 
what we do. It rests onthe consciences of our 
young men, and especially those of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor, to put Jesus Christ in the high 
places of government. He should be in Con- 
gress as well as in the slums.” 

Mr. Percy 8. Foster of Washington was then 
introduced by the Chairman as the President of 
the District of Columbia Christian Endeavor 
Socfety, and *‘one of the best workers in the 
cause.”” In addition to this qualification, Mr. 
loster is also one of the best-looking workers 
in cause and an excellent speaker. He 
said: 

‘*I have heard the question asked a good 
many times since | arrived here, ‘What does ail 
this mean?’ And to this question I have heard 
all sorts of answers. Only the otherday I over- 
heard one man reply to the conundrum by say- 
ing that we were here to get $2 for every $1 
that we spent. [ felt then that 1 ought to re- 
monstrate, and I did. I told the man that I 
didn’t think that all of us were here for that. 
I told him that most of us were here for the 
purpose of fighting the devil. That was our 
mission in life and that was our mission in New- 
\ ork as nearly as I could make it out. 

“If the Kndeavorers had no other excuse 
for existing it would be sutiicient that our 
societies are Unmuzziing the wouth of our youth. 
They are teaching us to talk up for the Masterin 
places where it will do the most good. Another 
thing Endeavoriain teaches us is to take a cheer- 
ful view of Christianity. If we are cood Endeav- 
orers We wil) co into the work with broad faces, 
and not with the long faces that have character- 
ized many good Christians in the past. The 
work of our societies imbues us with cood-will 
for every body, and we have asmile for theentire 
world. We are filled with a happy, consecrated 
enthusiasm.” 

The Chairman next presented the gentleman 
from India, Mr. Karmarkar. It was readily 
seen that the speaker was thoroughly at home 
on the platform. He gracefully unfolded his 
flowing sash, and taking an easy attitude, he 
plunged into his subject, the words coming ina 
smooth steady stream, with hardly a trace of 
foreign accent. 

“Sinoe my arrival in this country,” he seid, 
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“‘T have noticed one thing that has given me 
great pain, and that is the spread of Budahism 
among intelligent people. That magnificent 
poem, ‘The Light of Asia,’ has no doubt much 
to do with that. ButIam surprised that the 
poem, sound as it is, should exercise such a 
powerful influence on people like the Amert- 
cans, a people noted for their acute faculties of 
investigation. For after all, the work is only 
the production of a human genius, and to take 
it as a religious inspiration shows poor judg- 
ment. The facts are not there, and the practi- 
= Americans, of all others, should recognize 
8. 

“ We have some 200,000,000 Brahimists and 
only 7,000,000 Buddhists. We must struggle 
against them both, and one of our most potent 
factors must be the Christian Endeavor soci- 
eties, which have spread in such a wonderful 
manner here. We must bring through the or- 
ganization of such societies a love of Christ, the 
religion of love to the people in every land who 
have now only religions of fear. I mean soon to 
go back to India, and I will preach there with a 
full heart of the Master whom we all revere, the 
Lord Jesus Christ. But before I gol would like 
to appealto the American people not to be 
swept away or deceived by Buddhism. Itis not 
&@ true religion. It has no God. [t knows noth- 
ing of a future state. Its disciples are to attain 
nirvan, and nirvan, literally translated, means 
to be swept out of existence. Surely no think- 
ing person can take such a religion into his 
heart.” 

The Rev. Dr. Irving Meredith was the last 
speaker of the afternoon. He istheson of the 
Rev. Robert R. Meredith df Brooklyn, the great 
Sunday-school worker, and his speech showed 
that he had his father’s enthusiasm in his make- 
up. He said: 

“Our prineiple, a principle that pervades or 
should pervade all our work, is loyalty. With 
this as our watchword we have unlimited possi- 
bilittes for good before us. Just think of what 
we can do, 1,250,000 of us, if we all put our 
shoulders to the wheel together. I think that 
God has laid on us the task of saving this grand 
country of ours. It is a terrible responsibility 
to assume, but I do not think any of us want to 
dodge it. Our lines are plainly marked out for 
us, and along those lines we are content to 
travel and work.’’ 

The meeting closed with the singing of “The 
Endeavor Band” and a prayer and benediction 
by Dr. Hamlin. 
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IN CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL. 


A LARGE MEETING OVER WHICH BISHOP 
FALLOWS PRESIDED. 


Carnegie Music Hall sheltered an unusual 
audience yosterday afternoon, when the bania 
of Christian Endeavor people met there to hold 
religious services. The back of the stage was 
hung with soft-toned draperies and on the stage 
8at the speakers and the choir. The audi- 
ence filled the floor of the house and in- 
vaded the tiers of boxes above. The meet- 
ing opened at 2 o’clock with singing under the 
direction of Mr. James Rogers. ‘The peo- 
ple were a trifle slow in assembling, 
and there was a great deal of singing before the 
speakers proceeded. They commenced with 
the favorite hymn, ‘‘ Bringing in the Sheaves,” 
and after thatsang “‘ Faith Is the Victory,” “How 
Firm a Foundation,” “Throw Out the Life 
Line,” “Work, for the Night Is Coming,” and 
‘* Hide Me,”” Then Bighop Fallows, who was to 
preside, took control, and, after the singing of 
“Alas, aad Did My Saviuor Bleed,” he intro- 


duced the Rev. Lawrence Phelps of Boston, 
Mass., who led in prayer. 

Then after a second singing of “Bringing inthe 
Sheaves,’ Dr. Phelps made a short address. He 
drew a striking parallel between the character 
of Isaiah and that of the modern Christian En- 
deavorer. Said he: 

“Just one thought has impressed itself upon 
mo during the days of this convention, and that 
is in relation to the real characteristic of our 
Christian life. In the Bible we find an account 
ofa man who responded to the call of the 
Lord—let us modernize it for our benefit. 

“Suppose that any individual Christian of you 
had been called of the Lord to go to the recent 
great political convention at Minneapolis or to 
thut at Chicago, and therein the heat of decis- 
ion as to which candidates should be chosen you 
had been called up to arise and ory to those 
men: ‘Stop your balloting; the end of the world 
is at hand, and but few of you are to be saved.’ 
Or suppose you were called to go to Tammany 
Hall at some of their great and important meet- 
ings and there to deliver the same-natured mes- 
sage from your God. 

**Or suppose you were similarly called to go 
down upon the Stock Exchange, amid all the 
roaring of the bulls and bears, the shouting of 
values, and the manipulation of great financial 
schemes, and ory out to them: ‘ Desist from 
your trading, for the end of the worl< is .t hand, 
and but few if any of you can be saveu.’ 

* Now, we have the authority of the Soriptures 
forthe statement that [aaiah was called of God 
tu « similar duty, and that he oried out without 
hesitation, ‘Lord, here am I, sendme.’ Is that 
the true Christian Endeavor spirit? Would 
that be the answer any one of us would return 
to the summons? I hope so—I believe so. 

“One other thing [| am reminded of. Some 
years agoa pleasure party was makinga trip 
up the Potomac, anda partof the people sang 
that song, ‘ Jesus, Lover of My Soul’ At the 
conclusion a gentleman who had been listening 
turned tothe leading singer and saidto him: 
* We have met before.’ Then he told where and 
when. 
‘Years before, during the war, the singer 
had been a Union soldier, sand was one night on 
duty a8 sentinel. The listener, at that time 
was asoldier on the other side. He went out 
to kill that sentry. He hid behind a clump of 
trees, had a good aim, was all ready to shoot— 
and just then the moon came out from behind a 
cloud, and the sentry sang aloud a line of the 
hymn as though it had beenin his mind all the 
time: 

“ ‘Shelter my defenseless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing.’ 

“The man in ambush crept cautiously away, 
and the Union lines were not disturbed that 
night. 

‘The other man said he remembered the 
event perfectly—that he was thinking of holy 
things as he walked back and forth, and the 
words of the hymn were inhis head. He sang 
that bitof italoud unwittingly as he walked 
and thought. 

“And the application to you and to me, 
Christian Endeavorers, is that we, too, are on 
sentry duty against the power of evil; its aim 
is sure and definite, and we can be safe in but 
one ways, in one place—beneath the shadow of 
His wing.” 

The address hada profound effect upon the 
audience, and as Dr. Phelps sat down the en- 
tire gathering began to sing softly the words of 
the hymnu— 

“ Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom ny,” 
and so to the lines: 
“Shelter my defenseless head 
With the shadow of thy wing.” 

Then the Rev. John Henry Barrows delivered 
an address on the subject of Sunday closing at 
the World’s Fair. He delivered the same ad- 
dress later at Madison Square Garden. At its 
conclusion the audience sang, ‘All Hail the 
Power of Jesus's Name.” 

As soon as the notes of the hymn had died away, 
Bishop Fellows, with a few graceful words intro- 
duced the Rev. Dr. Noble, pastor of the Union 
Park Congregational Church of Chicago. Dr. 
Noble was warmiy received. “ It seems to me,” 
be said, ** that this must be the Chicago end of 
the convention. To my leftis my neighbor, the 
Rev. Bishop Fellows, your Moderator. Time 
and again have I been associated in various 
kinds of religious work with Dr. Barrows, the 
eloquent promoter of the Religious Congress 
during the World’s Fair, and | am interested 
with him in his present mission. Looking over 
the audience, [ see many familiar faces from 
Chicago. 

*- It seems to me asif I were standing in the 
great Auditorium at Chicago discussing some 
great religious question with fellow-Chicago 
debaters in the presenoe of a Chicago audience. 
I wish to express my great thankfulness at be- 
ing able to participate in this yonderfui con- 
ference, andenterinto the hearty sympathy of 
the work. 

“TI always mage it as much of a point to at- 
tend the regular meetings of the Christian En- 
deavor society of my church as I do to appear 
in the pulpit on sunday, {this assertion was 
greeted with several rounds of cheers,| and I 
am perfectly familiar with the good wrought 
out by the Christian Endeavor work. When [ 
left Chicago as one of the twenty-three dele- 
gates from my church to theconvention and a 
gentleman told me that [ would not be able to 
tind accommodations in New-York, as I wuuld 
be one of at least 30,000 persons to swoop down 
on the town—well, I accused that gentleman of 
talking in Chicago vernacular. 

‘When [ reached the convention and found 
the great hall crowded, ana whenI was called 
out into the street to address an overtlow meet- 
ing, I concluded that even a Chicago gentleman 
had not exaggerated. 

“ When I said I would come to the convention, 
the members of the society wanted to pay my 
expenses. I said ‘No,’ suggesting instead that 
the society should pay for some little mission- 
ary work we wanted done. The society quickly 
acceded. The missionary work hus cost the so- 
ciety just ten times what my expenses would 
aoes been. So you seo what our pilgrimage has 

one. 

“During the first evening gathering at the 
Madison Square Garden, when fully 20,000 
Christians had assembled, I met my dear old 
friend, Dr. Philip Schatf of this city, whom I 
have known for twenty-five years. Dr. schaff 
sat back of me. Leaning over me the venerable 
scholar said: ‘Thisisa new chapter in the his- 
tory of the Christian Churcb. 
write it now, but whoever does write a history 
of the Church in the future 
this great convention as a new era in its his- 
tory.’ If this influence is abroad to-day, with 
the same spirit penetrating further and further 
into the depths of men's hearts, think what the 
influence wiil bein ten or twenty years more.” 

Dr. Noble said that the convention had im- 
pressed him with three great ideas. He was re- 
ininded of the breadth of the world and of the 
broad statementa made by Christ and his dis- 
ciples about ali the world falling atthe feet of 
God. Then he recalled the statements made by 
Mr. Robert E. Speer, the Secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreigu Missions, on Satur- 
day morning—that missionaries, not only in tiis 
country, but in every quarter of the gicbe, were 





being wy of by Christian Endeavor §o- 
ciséles. o Christian Endeaver Sooiety had 


obtained the Pentecostal spirit, and it was fale 
tilling the prophetic words of Christ and hig 
disciples. 

Dr. Noble was also impressed with the “ evan 
Zelical temper” of the convention. He had 
heard no one ask whether or not Moses wrote 
the Pentateuch, nor was the subject of dogmag 
discussed. In the midst of these days of doubt 
and discussion in the Church the convention 
had indorsed but one idea, and that was tha¢ 
the Bible was the Word of God, and that the 
Word of God could not be debated out of exist 
ence. 

The third impression received by Dr. Noble 
from the convention was the thorouch consecra- 
tion he saw in every one. A member was not 
half and half consecrated, but thoroughly turned 
over to God. 

In closing, Dr. Noble hotly denounced the dise 
position of the National World’s Fair Commit- 
tee to open the fair on Sunday, and said he 
would have liked to see these 30,000 rapresent- 
atives of 1,000,000 Christian people exact 
from the _Hon. W. C. P. Breckinridge of Ken- 
tucky on Friday evening the promise that wher 
he returned to Washingtun he would warmly 
oppose the opening of the Worid’s Fair on Sune 
ped on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

After Dr. Noble had finished speaking, Bishop 
Feilows spoke briefly op the general subject of 
Sunday closing of the World's Fair, and put 
himself on record as Meh Pe to having the 
gates open on Sunday. 6 also spoke of the 
work of the Society of Christian Endeavor, and 
said that he regarded Dr. Clark as being as much 
called to this peculiar and important work, ag 
was ever Luther to his in Germany. He looked 
upon it all as a providential conjunction of the 
man and the times. 

Then the great audience sang “ Denis,” and 
Dr. Noble pronounced the benediction—the first 
ever pronounced in Carnegie Music Hall, ang 
the meeting was over. 
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CLOSE THE GATES. 


SERMON BY THE REV. DR. BURRELL ON 
THE WORLD’S FAIR MATTER. 


At the Marble Collegiate Church, Fifth Ave- 
nue and Twenty-ninth Street, the regular serv« 
ices were held at the usual hour, 11 A. M., but 
long before that time the edifice was crowded to 
the doors and there was not an available seat. 
The hour preceding service was occupied by 
the large congregation, already seated, in sing: 
ing Gospel hymns, 

The Rey. Dr. David James Burrell, the pastor, 
assisted by the Revs. Palmer 8S. Hurlbert and 
Alfred E. Myers, conducted the services. Dr. 
Burrell preached the sermon, which he entitled 
“A Plea tor Sunday at the Columbian Fair.” 
He read as his text the thirteenth chapter of 
Nehemiah, in which the breaking of the Sabbath 
by the Jewish merchants at Jerusalem was re- 
proved by the prophet. Mr. Burrell said that he 
was going to preach a practical, businesslike 
Christian sermon. He spoke as follows: 

“Should the gates of the Columbian Fair be 

opened wide onthe Sabbath! Chicagoisa great 
city. I know of what I speak, because I have 
lived there. There is no other oity on tha 
globe that would have presumed to subsidize 
the whole Government, to overturn the prinei- 
js of a Nation and the teachings of national 
awin behalf a hypothetical enterprise like 
this. They have closed the question as far as 
possible in Chicago by at present keeping open 
the gates; the commisston has determined that 
it shall be done. 

‘“‘snali we be ruled by the tyranny of thig 
monopoly! They forget that there is a court of 
last resort, and that court is the opinion of the 
people. The people should have the last word. 
The Republican Government may assume to 
rule the people, butit should rule them not ag 
masters, but as the people’s servants. This 
Inaxim is the text of our Government. ‘The 
voice of the people is the voice of God.’ This 
is the great maxim of America. It is for the 
American people alone to decide in the matter, 
to instruct the local Chicago commission what 
should be done. 

“Even the Legislature, Congress, cannot dic- 
tate, cannot say. The people alone must say 
whether or not there shall be, now or hereafter, 
by precedent, a habitual violation of God's 
holy day. 

‘“*[ want to be perfectly frank. Let me tirst 
speak of the arguments from various stand- 
points in favor of the opening of the gates of the 
tair on the Sabbath. 

“First—By those opposed to religionitis ar- 
gued that this is not a Christian Government; 
that our national authorities must aot ally 
themselves with any Christian form of religion. 
The premise is utterly false, but granting that it 
were true, putting aside all question of religion, 
Sunday is the Amerioan rest day. The American 
workman is entitled to one-seventh of his time. 
That is an established precedent. He must ress 
one day in seven. [tia alawof hygiene. A man 
must have one day to rest, and the American 
workman has this day as his right. 

& * Secondly—lt bas been argued that this is an 

luternational fair. The visitors whom we in- 

vite from other shores and other countries, 

whose religious views differ from ours, should 

gor have our American Sabbath imposed upon 
em. 

“This is not an international fair. It is the 
Columbian Fair, held by the American people. 
It is international only in the sense that we are 
paying the expenses in orderto ask the other 
nations of the earth to come and vyisit us. 
Our hospitality may be international, but our 
exposition belongs to the United States. We 
should therefore exhibit to these foreign vis- 
itors the very best products of our civilization, 
and what could we exhibit more characteristic 
of the Nation than the Nation's observance of 
the Lord’s Day? 

“If we should go to Spain to attend an expo- 
sition we would expect to see a bull fight. That 
is a national characteristic of that country. If 
we should go to Germany for an exposition wa 
should ee to see beer gardens, the beer 
garden being 3 product of Germun olvilization. 
The American Sabbathis our exhibit, and to 
leave it out of the exposition would be as fool- 
ish as to attempt to presenta national play of 
‘Hamlet’ with Hamlet notin it. 

“And now for the third argument. It isa 
plea for the poor workingmen of Chicago and 
vioinity. There are probably no more than 
50,000 workingmen, so called, in Chicago. We 
must consider these poor men, say the capital- 
ists and monopolists Whorun the exposition— 
for this argument comes from them and not 
from the workingmen—and open the fair on 
Sunday. Itdoes not occur to these pleaders 
that by so doing more than 50,000 workingmen, 
employes of the exposition, will be obliged to 
work on that day, not to say anything of rail- 
road officials and others who will forfeit their 
day of restin order that these poor Chicago 
men may visit the exposition. 

‘*Wben there was an exposition in Ireland the 
manufacturers bf Belfast gave their men a hol- 
iday, with full wages and their expenses, to 
visit it in Dublin. In Philadelphia a holiday 
with full wages waa given. Chicago has now a 
half-Saturday holiday. Why not give these Chi- 
cago workingmen a holiday with full pay ? Chi 
cago is probably too poor for this. But the cap- 
italists who control the exposition are looking 
tor the extra gate money on Sunday, and they 
are exerting themselves for these poor work- 
ingmen, who,if they had a few extra holidays 
during the course of the exposition, would have 
plenty of time to visit it. 

“ The last argument I have heard ts ‘law and 
order.’ ‘What are we going to do,’ they cry, 
‘with the multitudes that will be obliged to re- 
main in Chicago on the Lord’s Day? The expo- 
— would keepthem out of the gambling 

elis.’ 

“The very best people of all classes on earth, 
these are the people who will come to Chicago. 
The only people who are going to stay. away 
will be those who patronize the gambling helis. 
Let them stay away. If we are to have that 
class — itis better that the exposition 
be closed altogether. In Philadelphia the ex- 
position was kept closed on Sunday. It was 
certainly very orderly. The people were in- 
deed delighted that it was closed, so that they 
might have one day to restafter six of sight- 
seeing. It has been proposed in Chicago te 
secure the very best halle and large audito- 
riums, where there would be preaching and the 
best representations of sacred music and such 
other exercises which are appropriate to the 
American rest day. I think I have shown very 
Clearly that there is certainly nothing in these 
arguments advanced for the Opening of the 
gates of the fair on the Lord's Day. 

“T will speak on behalf of religion of their be- 
ing closed. Notwithstanding all that has been 
said by these ag who are in favor of the 
Sunday opening, it is a fact that this Nation is a 
religious one, and that it has been so from the 
very beginning. He who discovered it, and in 
whose honor this exposition will be held, was @ 
religious man, and the first thing he did when 
he stepped upon the shores of this New World 
was to raise the red bannerof the cross and to 
give thanks to God, calling the new land San 
Salvador, the land of the Saviour. And thus he 
consecrated it to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“Atthe first counoil, in which the elective 
franchise waa discussed, the council on board 
of the old Mayflower in the cabin of the ship, 
the Pilgrim fathers elected John Carver Gov- 
ernor of the new province they were to found. 
They drew up a constitution which has served 
tor the groundwork of similarconstitutions ever 
sinee, and began with the words: ‘In the name 
of God, Amen!’ And it closed with the werds> 
‘In the name of God, Amen!’ 

“The man whom we love to call the father of 
his country, George Washington, was a 
Christian. The man whom we loveto call the 
savior of our country sent out his army with tha 
hymn ‘America.’ And the great Union forces 
also went across the Potomac into battle singing 
the hymn— 
aes . pa have seen tho glory of the coming of the 
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He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of 
wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of H's terrible 
swift sword; 
His truth is marching on.’ 
‘And this is not a Christian natic:# The re- 
ligion of the Lord Jesus Christ is the uaderlying 
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Christian Endeavor i&xira, 

The only full report of the four days’ conven- 
tion of the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor, held in Madison Square Garden, will 
be issued in one complete number by THE NrEw- 
YORK Tres this Monday morning. 

It will be entitled the “ Christian Endeavor 
Extra.” It should be placed in the pogsegaion 
of every society throughout the country. 
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MANY THOUSANDS OF DELEGATES 
FILL THE CITY. 
(MADISON SQUARE GARDEN TOO SMALL 
TO HOLD MORE THAN ONE-HALF 
THR ORGANIZATION 
WHOSE GROWTH HAS BEEN PHE- 
1,000,000 MmMEM- 
JOIN 


THE NG—AN 
NOMENAL—OVER 
BERS 
22,000 
DRESSES 


IN ELEVEN YEARS 


BOCIETIES—EARNEST AD- 


TO EARNEST MEN AND 


WOMEN—THE CONVENTION ORGAN- 


IZED AND AT VORK. 

A pilgfimage to Meccais an act of religious 
Gevotion undertaken by a few men who make a 
painful and dangerous journey through hostile 
lands that they may sanctify themselves by 
treading the stones of the sacred city of their 
faith and way be pointed out as individuals 
holier than the great body of their fellow-men. 

The International Convention of Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies of Christian Endeavor is the 
peaceful invasion of this metropolitan town by 
an army of 30,000 men and women, coming 
from every State in the Union, from Canada, 
Nova Scotia, England, Scotland, Spain, Austra- 
Ma, Ceylon, India, Syria, Africa, China, Japan, 
and the Sandwich Islands. The soldiers of this 
great army come from the four winds to meet 
togethor here, not as in a sacred city, or for the 
augmenting of their personal reputations, but 

jg@s representing the life and ideasof the com- 
munities in which they live, showing before all 
the people that the Christian religion is a quick- 
ening power out of which springs the strong 
life of nations, and that it exerts its infinence 
Shrough continuous Obristian endeavor and 6co- 
tloperative work. 
| These thousands of Christian pilgrims do not 
reome afoot, enduring great personal hardship. 
Buch a pilgrimage may be necessary in the case 
of the Mohammedans, few of whom ever under- 
take so greatatask. The members of Christian 
Endeavor Societies in this country have made 
@imilar pilgrimages too often to adopt such 
‘primitive usage. They have already held ten 
‘avnual conventions in various cities, and now 
“they come in Pullman cars and ocean steam- 
rphips. From distant cities and from all the 
*yegion round about they pour into this town in 
‘gteady, unslackening streams, which flow from 
every line of suburban railway and every ferry, 
and they pervade the town and spread over it 
everywhere. They are packedin every hotel, 
they crowd the elevated trains and horse cars, 
their badges are thick upon the streets as leaves 
in Vallombrosa, and they keep coming. 

The Madison Square Garden is a big audience 
rooni, but it will not eontain half of the dele- 
gates who seek admission. An unbroken etream 
of men and women poured across Madison 
Equare yesterday afternoon and went to the 
Goors of the Garden, but after 3 o'clock scarcely 
anybody gained admission, for the simple rea- 
son that there was no room for them inside. 
More than 12,000 peraons were packod on the 
floor and along the sides of the great building. 
Every seat was taken and thousands stood in 
the aisles. 

The number of persons other than delegates 
Was not large, although a great many visitors 
tried to getin. The ticket arrangements were 
elaborate and eflicient, and the plan of seating 
the delegates from different places was carcful- 
Jy conceived and carried out with remarkable 
success. Members of the “ Committee of ’92,” 
‘who have been working for the last two months 
upon the preliminary arrangements, are to be 
eongratuiated upon the good results of all their 
hard work. Even the crowds of delegates who 
came, many of them valise in band, to the doors 
of the Garden only to be turned away, acknowl- 
edged that they had no real cause to complain, 
except that there was no place in the city big 
enough to hold them all at once. Those who 
eame carly cot seats, and those who were later 
on the ground could only go to their hotels ra- 
#olving to be at the doors betimes at the sessions 
‘which are to morning, afternoon, and 
evening, until the close of the convention next 

Munday. 
| Onthe Madison Avenue side of the Garden 
the greatest. Delegates naturally 
‘wanted to go in at the front door to their conven 
tion, and although those from many of the 
Btates were instructed that they could reach the 
Beats assigned to them more easily by entering 
‘at the doors on ‘{'wenty-sixth Street or on Fourth 
Avenue, yet the biggest throngs surged under 
the high arcade on Madison Avenue and filled 
the lobby with their banners and their badges 
and their enthusiasm. 

All wore the general badge of the Christian 
Endeavor lety, @ strip of white celluloid 
‘slipped upona ribbon and bearing the name 
jand sundry emblems of the soviety. Many 
‘bands of Western delegates carried banners of 
ferimson and purple and gold upon which were 
‘set forth the aims of the standard bearers, to- 
gether with the name of the place from which 
{they came. The Ohio delegation was especially 
Jarge and pervasive. Its members turned up in 
several parts of the city during the day, and in 
end about the Garden they bore themselves 
atoutly, as became an Ohio delegationin honor 
fbound to show that aggressive Commonwealth 
|as strong in religion as in political ability. The 
(Indiana delegation was also conspicuous, but 
the Ohio band of Endeavorers rather kept the 
pentre of the stage. 

The big restaurant at the southwest corner of 
the Garden was opened for the sale of meat and 
@rink under a discreet censorship. There were 
Mountains of sandwiches, hills of cold fowls, 
and a vast acreage of cake; and through this 
Jand of promise flowed clear rivers of soda 
‘water, root beer, lemonade, cold tea and coifee, 
Ringer ale, and all other drinks which contain 
ho alcohol. No noxious fumes of tobacco 
were to be met in this delectable coun- 

bry, for no tobacco was sold in the 
eonvention’s restaurant in any form, and no 
‘wine, beer, or otler strong drink of any descrip 
tion or under auy innocent-sounding name. The 
members of the Christian Endeavor societies of 
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this city and of Brooklyn have raised a fund of |; 


£10,000 to meet the expenses of this conven 
tion, and only in this restaurant have they made 
Buy effort to get part of it back. 
} The restaurant is an absolute necessity, and 
the visitors appreciated it, especially yesterday, 
‘when many of them came late into the city after 
haviug been detained for hours on stalled trains. 
At Niagara lalls, where the Michigan Central, 
the Grand Trunk, the Lake Shore, and the New- 
York Central systems converge, forty trains 
were delayed night »before last, and 
when they finally got away, they came 
into the station loaded with delegates 
piled up in every seat, standing in the aisles, 
and hanging tothe platforms and steps. In 
uch a way did the pilgrims come into New- 
York yesterday, and most of them made a bee 
line for Garden, where they either got in 
and sat nursing their appetites until dinner 
itime, or made inroads upon the food displayed 
‘temptingly in the restaurant. 
+ There were many hundreds in the Garden at 
3% o'clock yesterday afternoon, and to one 
watching the floor and galleries from a point 
high up in the building the great room seemed 
to fill up as a big bowl into which water is 
forced up from the bottom. One could see the 
tide rise and spread on every part of the floor. 
Then it went up the sides, lapping around the 
boxes and filling whole bunches of seats with a 
gplash. Higher and higher it crept, until, a full 
half hour before the time set for the first stroke 
of the Chairman's gavel, every seat was filled. 
At the north end of the Garden a big platform 
fhad beon built, upon which were ranged, oircus- 
avise, the seats for the choir of 800 singers which 
rwas to lead the singing. Over these seats 
pounding board sloped forward and upward to 
garry the sound out and away. Upon its centre 
fested a big trophy of flags and eagles, and all 


the 





about the hall were hung the national colors 


and banners bearing the coats of arms of the 
Various States. 

Over the Madison Avenue entrance were 
draped two great fiags, one American and one 
British, and in frontof the speaker's desk at the 
edge of the platform the ensigns of the two na- 
tions were stacked together. 

Just in front of the platform a space was 
fenced in for the newepaper men, the sheep of 
the religious newspapers on the right hand of 
the Chairman and the goats of the daily press 
on the left. Chairman Healy of the Press Com- 
mittee had been tireless in his work aud the re- 
sult of his plans was to provide for more ade- 
quate accommodation for the newspapers than 
has ever been made before at a convention of 
equal size in this city. 

The general look atthe mass of faces was con- 
fusing. From two-thirds to three-fourths of the 
persons present were women, and the blending 
of many colors in their costumes was 60 com- 
plete that the effect wasof a gently-moving 
surface of a sea whose color combined all the 
hues of nature. Veryrarely wasa conspicuous 
spot of vivid color to be seen, and even where it 
did appear, so great was the crowd that the :it- 
tle patch of color was lostin the general soft- 
ness of tone. 

Canada’s cohorts were mustered up in tho 
southeast corner, and above them floated the 
British colors, with a great placard telling that 
they were from “ Montreal.” 

Many of the delegates arriving earlier went 
to their allotted seats without demonstration, 
but when the Westcrn States’ delegations began 
to appear, they made triumphant entries. In- 
diana’s delegates came marching up the hall on 
the south side, waving umbrellas and singing 
to the air of ‘‘ Marching through Georgia’’: 

“ Hurrah! hurrah! for Indiana's band, 

Hurrah! hurrah! for Indiana’s band! 

We have come to give you greeting and our offer. 

ingto bring 

Of love and devotion to Endeavor.” 

They filed across in front of the platform and 
then scattered into the seats reserved for them 
under the placard marked “Indiana.” The hall 
was planted with upright white poles bearing 
placards, each for a different State, and the 
delegates clustered around their respective 
standards like erowds of stock brokers under 
the signs of “ Reading” or “ Union Pacific” or 
‘-Lake Shore.” 

Then came a greatcrowd from Baltimore 
singing their processional to the tune of “ Mary- 
land, My Maryland.” After a short floor parade 
they sought the long rows of seats assigned to 
them in the south gallery. 

During a lullaman on the platform started 
“Onward, Christian Soldier, Onward,” with the 
accompaniment of two pianos and the leader- 
ship ofacornet. Many persons in the body of 
the house took up the song, and for a few mo- 
mnents the volume of sound was considerable, 
and a fair hint of what was to come. 

Then came a crowd of the cheerful delegates 
from Ohio, bearing a white banner lettered 
“ Cleveland, ’94,” and they sang a song which 
shook the banners that hung far up on the iron 
rafters of the roof. After the song the delegates 
shouted sundry syllables about themselves, and 
finished by spelling out O-h-i-o as a final cry. 

Next came more of “ My Maryland’’ sweeping 
across the hall, now filled closely in every part 
except for a little gap in the west gallery. Thon 
Kentucky's delegates started, “I'll sing youa 
song of my old Kentucky home,” and for five 
minutes the old-fashioned music filled the build- 
ing. 

Faster and faster the people poured into the 
few remaining seats, and the Ohio delegation 
found themselves 40 numerous that they over- 
flowed their bounds and took possession of the 
two front rows of seats just under the 
platform, although Indiana's signpost had been 
planted there and Indiana delegates were atill 
coming in. The hearty endeavors of the Ohio 
delegation to lead the procession prevailed 
over the patient persons from Indiana, and 60 
they sat there and were edified all through the 
afternoon session. 

The Canadians started a song which they 
sang to the tune of “Blest be the Tie That 
Binds,”’ while the leader waved the union jack 
asa batonas if disclaiming any reference to 
anuexation in the selection of a tune. 

THE FORMAL OPENING. 


GREAT CONVENTION BEGINS WITH 
PRAYER AND PRAISE. 

Promptly at 2:30 o'clock the convention was 
called to order by the Rev. H. T. McEwen of 
the Fourteenth Street Presbyterian Church of 
this city. The buzzing hum of conversation 
which had filled the whole place stopped in- 
stantly. 

Mr. McEwen said the tirst thing in the order 
of exercises of the eleventh annual Interna- 
tional Christian Endeavor Convention was a 
prayer and praise service, which would be con- 
ducted by Edwin F. 8ee, Genera) Secretary of 
the Young Men's Christian Association of 


Brooklyn. 

Mr. See stepped forward and nodded his head 
to G. C. Stebbins, leader of the choir. Then, 
with one preliminary note ona cornet, the choir 
burst outin the hymn ,, Onward, Christian Sol- 
and the singing was taken up by the 
whole audience. The voices chased each other 
over the rolling notes of the lines before 
the chorus, like falling water, and all the 
force and strength of the open vowels 
came out in a cataract of harmony in the 
chorus. A hypercritical person might have 
said thatthe great number of women’s voices 
could not make up for the lack of men's heavier 
tones, but if the organ lacked the diapason, the 
melody was full and flowing. 

Following the hymn came reading of the 
scriptures by Mr. See, who read from the first 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. After the 
choir had sung “‘ Jesus, Lover of My Soul,’’ Mr. 
See made the following address: 

MR. SEK’S ADDRESS. 

The eleventh. International Christian En- 
deavor Convention has been oalled to order, 
the delegates are assembled, the programme 
has been prepared, the speakers are ready, the 
machinery is in order. Are we to have the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit? That 
depends entirely on us. The Holy Spirit is as 
real a power to-day as He was at Pentecost, and 
while the forms of His manifestation may 
not be exactly the same, as the ciroumstances 
of the year 1892 in New-York and those of the 
thirties in Jerusalem are not the same, Dever- 
theless, He is to-day as real a person, as really 
present among His peovie as ot old. While the 
men and women to be Lelped are differently sit- 
uated, the reservoirs of His power are just as 
full, and the spiritual lawe by which He works, 
and by the observance of which His presence 
a A be secured are nof$ changed. 

Three words, I think, will indicate the aiti- 
tude we ought tobe in to-day in order to re- 
ceive the largest measure of spiritual blessing 
in this convention. They are “ Desire,” “ Sur- 
render,” and “Expectation.” The Spirit is 
sensitive and will not go where He is not de- 
sired. Onthe other hand, we can have just as 
much of the Spirlt’s presence and power as we 
unitedly want to have, “Iwill pour water 
on him that is thirsty and ooda upon 
the dry ground.”’ It is only the bungry who 
are fed and the thirsty who receive water from 
the fountain of Life. I can conceive of nospirit- 
ual blessing whioh this great body of Christian 
men and women could not have for themselves 
and others if they were to pray and work for it. 

How much do we want the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit in this convention? 
Do we wantit more than anything else, more 
than to hear this or that speaker, wore than the 
enjoyment of any feature of the programme, 
more than we desire to see the sights of this 
great eity, which eome of us are visiting for the 
tirst time? These may seem poor staudards of 
comparison for such a priceless blessing, but it 
may be well foreach one of us to seurch his 
heart and inguire, “‘ How much dol desire the 
Viessing of God on myself and this conven- 
tion?’’ 

And as prayer is desire expressing itself, so 
we need to pray for the presence of the Holy 
Spirit, Vhe Disciples continued ‘in prayer 
and supplication” in that upper room. 50 we 
need to be much in prayer in this opening serv- 
ice of the convention. It is not so much the 
time for men to speak to us as for us to speak 
to God. 

Surrender is the second condition of the 
Spirit’s presence in this convention—individual 
surrender of «elf and sin. Some people are 
afraid to surrender themselves entirely to the 
guidance of the Spirit because some cherished 
sin stands in the yey. Wewust let go of sin if 
we are to get hold of the Spirit. We are to bring 
all the tithes into the storehouse if we are to re- 
ceive such a blessing that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it. 

If we thus really desire the presence of the 
Holy Spirit with us, and have surrendered our- 
selves to His guidance, we need have no doubt 
as to the result. Our attitude then should be 
one of expectation. Having fulfilled the condi- 
tions, the result is as eure as the promises of 
God. 

The newspapers tell us that Mr. Gladstone 
hea already aeiected his Cabinet. in view of the 
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victory which he’expects to secure in the a- 
ing election. His contidence may be misplaced. 
but ours will not be. Having met the require- 
ments, we can confidently move out to receive 
the blessing asif it had already come, so that 
our hearts may be full of praise at this time for 
the blessings that we are going to have. Surely 
we may reverently discount the future to this 
extent. No shadow of doubt seems to have flit- 
ted across the Disciples’ minds that the promise 
of the Saviour that the Holy Spirit should come 
might not be fulfilled. 

We read that the Disciples continued “ with 
one acc ” in prayer and supplication. We 
shall need to concentrate all our desires and all 
our prayers toward this end. It is a solemn 
thought that afew of us may prevent the full- 
est measure of blessing from descending on 
this convention. We may be non-conductors, 
we may breakthe circuit of spiritual power, 
and, by our attitude or actions, prevent the Holy 
Spirit from working in the largest degree in the 
hearts of others. 

We shall not forget, Iam sure, that this is a 
meeting tor praise as well as for prayer. The 
Apoatie enjeins us to combine our praise and 
our prayer “‘in everything by prayer and sup- 
plication with thanksgiving, letting our re 
quests be made known unto God.” We may not 
stop at this moment to dwell upon the reasons 
for praise. They are apparent to every one of 
us, and every one of them is a guarantee of 
God's continued goodness in the time to come. 


Prayers were then offered by the Rey. Dr. 
Brokaw of Springtield, Mass., and the Rey. W. 
J. Van Patten of Burlington, Vt. 

After the prayers, the New-York delegates, 
from their seats in the north gallery, started 
“ Coronation,” and two or three stanzas of that 
hymn were sung by the whole vast audience. 


> 


A GAVEL FROM PORTLAND 


PRESENTED TO DR. CLARK FROM THE 
ORDER’S MOTHER CHURCH. 


An incident not on the programme, but which 
Was none the less welcome, turned the current 
of routine before procecdings had well started 
toward formality. 

The Rev. Dr. F. E. Clark, the presiding officer, 
had risen at the close of the hymn, “ Blessed 
Assurance, Jesus Is Mine,” to request the eleo- 
tion of a Soribe for ths convention, when Will- 
iam Shaw bustled to the front and, without ask- 
ing more leave than courtesy reqired, said he 
felt he ought to interrupt. Mr. Shaw took pos- 
session of the desk in a fashion that bespoke an 
intention to hold it until he should have had his 
Bay. 

The delegates showed their pleasure at seeing 
Mr. Shaw, for, asagent and Treasurer of the 
United Society, he had been heard of by all, and 
they were clearly glad to look at him. He added 
to his welcome with his first sentence, in which 
he said he brought a message from the Williston 
Church of Portland, Me., the birthplace of the 
first Society of Christian Endeavor. The first 
society and the pastor of the church were at 
this convention, he said, and they had come 
here with rights ahead of anything on the pro- 
gramme. 

So0 saying, Mr. Shaw waved to the front the 
Rev. Dwight M. Pratt, the Williston pastor. Mr. 
Pratt’s Yankee features shone with enthusiasm 
as be strode forward and stood while the vast 
audience gave him along, warin greeting. 


“The Williston Church of Portland, Me.,” 
said Mr. Pratt, “is now known the world over 
as the birtliplace of the Society of Christian 
Endeavor. ‘‘hat church sends greetings. As a 
mother it is proud of its children, It hopes the 
children are proud of the mother. The Willis- 
ton Churchis tne home of poetry, prohibition, 
and practical piety. It points for its poetry to 
Longfellow, who sang the praises of the vity by 
the sea; for its prohibition, to Neal Dow, in 
whose reputation we hope to share, and for 
our example of practical piety we point to the 
President of this body, the founder of the first 
Society of Christian Endeavor. 

* Williston Church still claims you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. When we gave youup we still felt you 
were ours, even When you took charge of the 
greatest parish in the world. You have a parish 
thatcan be visited only by the railroad and 
steamship, whose members can be gathered to 
gether only by long journeys, and in which zeal 
forthe work is as ardent in Australla asin 
America, in Pekin as in New-York.” 

The delegates, who had been punctuating the 
Williston clergyman’s remarks with generous 
applause, rose and cheered as he drew from his 
coat a gavei, made, he said, from the granite of 
the cornerstone and black walnut of the pulpit 
of the Williston Church. “I presentit to you,’ 
he sald, passing itover to Dr. Clark, “for per- 
manent use in these gatherings. May it bind 
this great body close,to the mother church, the 
church which nursed the babe Clristian icn- 
deavor. In that hope I committhis symbol to 
you, that Christlan Endeavor may grow yet 
stronger under your wise and devoted leader- 
ship.” 

Dr. Clark made a graceful response, accept- 
ing the gift in the name of the convention. 
“Made of wood and stone of the mother 
church,” said he, ‘it stands for fidelity, loyalty, 
and fellowship. ‘These underlying principles of 
Christian Endeavor are certified by this aymbol 
as being asstrong in the motber church as they 
were at the birth of the infant society, eleven 
years ago. 1 call thisconvention to order with 
the new gavel. May it serve its purpose well.” 

What followed would not commonly be called 
good order, for the delegates shouted and 
clapped for several minutes. Dr. Clark did not 
use the gavel to check them, but rather to in- 
cite them to keep on cheering it, as de held it 
aloft for them to gaze upon. 

When the delegates quieted down, motions 
were adopted by which the Rev. H. W. Gleason 
became Scribe of the convention and the Pres- 
ident was authorized to appoint the usual com- 
mittees. His committee appointments, when 
announced, were as follows: 

Committee on Buxiness.—Theo Rev. H. T. McEwen, 
New-York; V. Richard Foss, Maino; C. B, Wilkins, 
Illinois, Edwin B. Hayes, California; Horace Breed, 
Pennsylvania. 

Commitiee on PResolutions.—The Rev. J. T. Beck- 
ley, Pennsylvania, the Rev. N. Boynton, Peunsyl- 
vania; Miss Elizabeth Wishard, Indiana; E. A. 
Hardy, Ontario; S. V. Karmakee, India. 

Committee on Telegrams and Greetings.—The Rev. 
R. W. Beckard, the Rev. George B. Stewart, Pepn- 
syivania; the Rev. Howard L. Gross, Mra. H. W. 
Lenson. 

Committee on Nominations.—The Rev, H. W. 
Stewart, New-Jersey; M. G. R. Lighthouse, Que- 
bec; William Blencoe, Oklahoma; the Rey, H. N. 
Kinney, Connecticat; Miss Eether Clark, South 
Dakota. 


ae 
WELCOMED BY DR. DEEMS. 


HE GREETS THE DELEGATES ON BE- 
HALF OF THE NEW-YORK PASTORS. 


Preliminaries over, Dr. Clark introduced, to 
make one of the addresses of welcome, the Rey. 
Dr. Charles F. Deems as a steadfast friend of 
Christian Endeavor. Dr. Deems had a greeting 
that must have warmed his heart. Ags it sub- 
sided he began to speak, very slowly at first, so 
that his voice might reach as far as possible, 
but soon with an earnestness equal to the in- 
epiring occasion. He said: 

FELLOW-ENDKAVORERS: To me has fallen 
the honor and the pleasure of welcoming, on be- 
half of the pastors of New-York, to the greatest 
city in the youngest nationality, the largest 
body of organized Christian workers in the 
world, Without affectation or “sg I can 
understand why this honorable and pleasing 
duty should have been assigned to me. I am 
almost the patriarch of the pastorate in New- 
York, only two of my brethren having been 
pastors of the same church 60 long as I have. 

am presumed, therefore, to know_my col- 
leagues. Asa body the clergy of New-York are 
learned, faithful, courageous, devoted ministers 
of the Gorpel of the blessed God. Among 
them there is great independence of thinking 
and they have repeated divergence f opinion, 
but they feel that they are set for the protection 
and propagation of our most holy faith. In the 
name of my beloved colleagues I extend to all 
representatives of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor a weleome to New-York, 
our New-York and yours; a welcome to our 
churches, our churches and yours; a welcome 
to our homes, our homes and yours. AS we 
have prayed for yoawhile you were coming, 80 
now we pray that your sojourn in this city may 
be comfortable and edifying to you and an im- 
mense benediction to us and our congregations, 

As I have spoken my deliberate opinion of 
the pastors of New-York, so I may express my 
opinion of the institution represented by this 
magnificent assemblage. From the beginning 
of its existence it has engaged my attention 
very closely. The very rapidity of its growth 
has sometimes made me afraid. But to-day I 
am perinitted to ae you a weleome with the 
most unqualified heartiness, because I can 
truly say that there is no management in 
America which seems to me to be less open to 
criticism than the management of the Young 
People’s Sogiety of Christian kndeavor. 

That it has had the blessing of God and the 
good will of men, and that it has supplied what 
has been called “ a felt want,” has been demon- 
strated by the rapidity of the extension of its 
operations, the very recital of which almost 
takes away one’s breath. Eleven years ago 
there was 1 society, ten years ago there were 2, 
nine years ago there were 56, five years ago 
there were 2,314, “Oc | 18,500 sooleties are 
represented in the City of New-York, in 
the eleventh annual convention. Nine years 
ago | remember that there wero 2,870 members 
in the 56 societies; five years avo there were 
140,000 members in the 2,314 societies; one 
year ago it was announced in Minneapolis that 
there wore 1,000,000 of members, and to that 
ss during the last year, 370,000 have 
been added, and there are now 20,000 societies. 

I do not trace its growth to the form of the 
organization. but to the avirit of this society, 





which, more than any other found on earth in 
this nineteenth century, reminds one of Christ’s 
Christianity. The society does not depend for 
ite existence and growth, as many ecclesiastical 
systems do, upon the strencth and compactness 
of its organization, but, as most crowing things 
do, upon the internal life of its individual mem- 
ere. 
THE BINDING ELEMENT. 


The binding element in the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor is the q'cdse 
taken by each member. To that pledge F have 
given close study. If it was not inspired by 
the Holy Ghost it is one of the most remarkable 
of the uninspired productions of the human 
intellect. It combines faith and works as the 
Holy Scriptures do. It is after the model of 
the Psalmist, ‘‘ Trust in the Lord and do good.” 
Itis after the model of the Apostic James, 
“Show me thy faith by thy works.” It teaches 
that a Christian life isone that works from the 
inner man to the outer; and this is what dis- 
tinguishes Christianity from all other ethical 
cults in the world. 

The second part of the pledge is that which 
has made the Endeavor Society a gymnasium 
of Christian activity. The active member prom- 
ises to be at overy prayer meeting of his soctl- 
ety, and by speech or pare or reading there 
among his brethren of about the same age, 
all belonging to his own local church, to add 
something to the interest of the meeting. It is 
because of the general fidelity with which this 
pledge haa been ee that the evangelical 
churches in America have, during the past ten 
years, become more interesting, more instruct- 
ive, more profitable to the community, than 
during the fifty years which immediately pre- 
ceded. 

If the Young People’s Society of Cnristian 
Endeavor grows proportionately as it has since 
1871, the close of this century will find 8,000,0Vv0 
of names upon its roll. Now there might be 
8,000,000 names on any roll which might stand 
for only the figure 8 and six ciphers, but let us 
remember that on the rolls of the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor it stands for 
8,000,000 real things; and that each one of those 
real things is human, and that each of those 
human beings is young, and that those Christian 
young persons are engaged in constant conserv- 
ative and aggressive work for real vital Christ- 
like Christianity, regardless of all scientific the- 
ology and all mere human ecclesiasticism. 

During the lifetime of our young society the 
question of Christian union has attracted more 
interest than ever before since the Reformation. 
I do not attribute this interest to the existence 
of our society, although no violence would be 
done to probabilities if such a statement were 
made; but I do wish to call attention to the im- 
mense promotion of Christian unity by the in- 
crease of interdenominational intercourse 
which has been brought about by our societies. 
The ecclesiastical projects have all been cold, 
faulty, pragmatical, and impracticable schemes, 
working from without and binding people to- 
gether with external cords. The work in this 
direction by the Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor has been more effective than all 
other things combined, because it has been spon- 
taneous, without plan or purpose, unworldly, 
spiritual, and Christly. 

DR DEEMS’S HYMN. 

When Dr. Deems finished and while the dele- 
gates were still applauding him, Dr. Clark said 
he knew of no better time than this to singa 
hymn written for this convention by Dr. Deems, 
to the music of a national air. All the vast au- 
dience stood as the piano gave out the opening 
bars of ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner,” to which 
this hymn, entitled ‘“‘The Banner of Jesus,” 
Was sung by the multitude: 


See, soo, comrades! see, floating high in the air, 

The love- woven, blood-sprinkied banner of Jesus! 
The symbol of hopo, beating down all despair, 

From ein and its thralidom trinmpliantly frees us. 
By the hand that was pierced it was lifted at firat, 
When the barsof the grave by our Captain were 

burst; 


CHOoRUS,—That blood-sprinkled banner must yet be 
unfurled 
O’er the homes of all men and the thrones 
of the world. 


Shout, shout, comrades! that our Oaptain and Lord, 
That standard of hove first intrusted to woman; 
And Mary, dear saint, in obeying His worid, 
Flung out its wild folds over all that is human; 
So there came to embrace that sweet ensign of 
Frace. 


All the true and the great, all the best of our race. 


CHORUS.—That blood-sprinkled banner, &0. 


March, march, comrades! march, all the young, all 
the old, 
The army of Chriat and of Christian Endeavor; 
With heroes our soals having now been cnrolled, 
Our banner we'll follow forever and ever, 
For our march shall not cease, till the gospel of 
€aCO 
Shall our race in all lands from its tyrant release. 
s.—That blood-sprinkled banner, &o. 


- — 


OF BROOKLYN. 


OF HEARTY 
THE CITY OF 

There was a great waving of banners, thou- 
sands of the delegates rising, when Dr. Clark 
presented the Rev. Ainzi Clarence Dixon to wel- 
come the delegates on behalf of Brooklyn. Mr. 
Dixon was introduced as ‘‘one we love for the 
enemies he has made.” He stood for several 
minutes while the delegates vented their enthu- 
siasm, and when allowed to speak he went into 
his subject like a sledge bammer, speaking as 
follows: 


While New-York and Brooklyn are separated 
by a river of water, they are united by a bridge 
ofiron. The river that separates 1s mobile and 
fluctuating; the bridge that unites is stable aud 
permanent. The river with currents and com- 
merce is the symbolof unrest; the bridge poised 
above it, regardless of currents and commerce, 
is the symbol of peace. So with all evangelical 
Christendom. Above the fluctuating issues that 
separate us and the noisy questions that distract 
us is the fron link for ** Christ and the Church,” 
which binds us together in peaceful union. 
The Brooklyn Bridge is also a link between 
the store and the home, the oltice and the 
church; in a word, between business and re- 
ligion, After you have had a taste of business 
in New-York, you are invited to come across and 
get a taste of religion in Brooklyn. The bridge 
has recently been declared free to all pedestri- 
ans, that New-\orkers may find it easy to visit 
the City of Churches. 

I will not take the time to describe the kinds 
of religion we have in Brooklyn. be assured, 
however, that they are multifarious as the 
business interests of New-York. For variety, 
Joseph’s coat of many colors, compared with 
it. 18 a Very simple garment. We have a re- 
ligion of all temperatures, from the steam in 
the boiler, running ministerial and ecclesiastical 
engines at the rate of seventy miles an hour, to 
the iceberg which giitters in the cold moonlight 
of arctio inteliectuality. In the namo of both 
iceberg and engine, I welcome you to Brooklyn. 
May the warmth of your presence melt the one 
and the wisdom of your counsels help us to run 
the other. 

We delight to welcome you for what you are 
an enthusiastic army of young soldiers under a 
common leader, an active band of workers in a 
common vineyard, a large, loving family of 
children with acommon Father. And wo wel- 
come you most cordially for what you repre- 
sent. 

If [understand your motive and spirit, you 
represent, firat of all, faith in the living God. 
The dying Christ is not forgotten. You have no 
thought of covering the blood of Abel’s sacri- 
tice with the flowers of Cain. Like the scarlet 
thread in the cordage of the British Navy, the 
blood which cleanses runs through all your 
thoughts and pgayers. Your first cry is, “ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God!” and your highest 
hope isto be permitted at last to fall with the 
angels in worship before “ the Lamb as it had 
been slain, in the, midst of the throne.” “ In 
the cross of Christ you glory, towering o’er the 
wrecks of time.” 

But the crucified Christ {a not all. Your 
Christ is not a historic fact, but a living, loving 
friend. You are in the line of Apostolic succes- 
sion in witnessing for the resurrection. To you 
** He ever liveth.’ 

Herein is the secret of success. Jesus said: 
“Goye and disciple the nations and, lo, lam 
with you alway.” He does not delegate power 
to man, but promises to go with him and be his 
power. The Holy Spirit is to-day * Immanuel, 
God with us,” and if He does no mighty works, 
it is because of our unbelief. The promised 
power which came on the day of Peutecost was 
none other than God Himself, and He came to 
abide with His people. 

The fact thatasarushing mighty wind Ho 
filled all the house whore they were sitting 
indicates that He bears a relation of creat near- 
ness to the whole body of believers. He would 
be to them the very atmosphere they breathe. 
The fact that the tongues of fire sat upon each 
of them indicates that each one needs for serv- 
ice the inducement of power. For testimony the 
Holy Spirit prepares not the crowd, but the 
individual. 

To speak of the Holy Spirit as a near influence 
or emanation is a dishonor akin to blasphemy. 
There are influences, such as wealth, social posi- 
tion, culture, books, newspapers, none of them 
to be despised. But all these combined are not 
sufficient for the needsof the Church. The only 
influences mentioned by name in the Bible 
are ‘“‘the sweet influences of the l’leiades” of 
which Job in asentimental mood took notice. 

While influence to-day is to the Church what 
the Pleiades is to the earth, power is the sun. 
Jesus was nota man of influence. He seems to 
have set a low estimate upon it when he made 
himself of no reputation. He worked and taught 
in the power of the Spirit, 

The Apostles He chose were not men of influ- 
ence, With the exception of Paul, and he lost 
about all he had the day it was known that he 
was converted. On one occasion he and Silas 
did not have enough influence to keep out of 
jail, but they were in touch with a power that 
re the jail doors and let them out. 
They believed in tie ever-present, living 
God, While they prayed and sang they had no 
doubt that he wasin hearing distance. Faithin 
the crugitied and risen Christ saves; faith in 
God the Spirit gives power. Salvation comes 
with a backward look; power comes with an 
upwurd look. Many a Christian saved by faith 
in Christ is weak by lack of faith in the Spirit. 

Isaiah saw “the Lord sitting upon a throne, 
high and lifted up,” and this vision was the 

rophet’s preparation for work. God the Spirit, 
et us remember, is now on the throne. He 
reigns in this dispensation. To put man, 
money, culture, Church, or anything elee in 
His place is high treason. ‘“ Everything for 
Christ,” but lot not influence take the place 
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of power. The garden of God should 
not hide the God of the garden. David 
said, ‘“‘beoause He is at my right hand, 
I shall not be moved.” The right hand 
is the place of honor and authority. We 
expect God to put us on His right hand by and 
by. anditis but fair that we should treat Him 
now. as we expect Him to treat us then. 
Put God the Spirit in the place of honor, if you 
would have power. Christian Endeavor greatly 
honors God the Spirit.. And in this lies the secret 
of its marvelous growth. 
I welcome you, inthe second place, because 
ou represent faith in the living word. ‘The 
Vord of the Lord is Hving and powerful— 
“sharper than a two-edged sword.” This 
“sword of the — has in it good metal, 
edge, and point. It has been sufficiently tested. 
Every young soldier may be sure that it will 
stand the shock of any battle. Some good peo- 
ple in England have organized a Bible Defense 
League. ‘It is now In order,” one has sug- 
gested, “‘to form a Sun Defense League to 
protect the king of day from smoke and fogs.” 
Christian Endeavor 1s not a movement for the 
defense of the Bible. The Bible is its own defense. 
“Take care of mamma while I am gone,’’ said a 
father to his three-year-old as he left for atrip 
through the mountains. That night the little 
fellow prayed: ‘Lord, bless papa and take 
care of him; bless Mary and take oare 
of her; I'll take care of mamma myself.” 
It amused his mamma to see him so intent on 
taking care of her, while she was really taking 
care of him. The angels must laugh at the silly 
but loving efforts of some good people who 
would take care of the Bible, when they know 
that the Bible is really taking care of them and 
all their institutions that are worth caring for, 
Instead of digging at the foundations of 
the cathedral of truth, Christian Endeavor in- 
vites all to walk in and enjoy its beauty. Chris- 
tian Endeavor is a dispensary of food and med- 
icine for which people are dying, rather than a 
laboratory for the analysis of new prescrip- 
tions. Itis not a rival gas or electric company, 
but an organization whose aim isto induce 
eople tocomainuto the sunlight. It believes 
in the text: “ In Thy Nght shall we see light.” 
It does not despise modern thought, but claims 
the privilege of bringing it into the light of 
God’s thought. If the new light comes from 
the sun, it is welcome; but if it happens to be 
only a phosphorescent glow from some putrefy- 
ing carcass of unbelief, it can be dispensed 
with. 
BELIEVES IN PROGRESS. 


Christian Endeavor believes in lighted gas 
and electricity. The more of such discoveries 
the better, but it cares not for them as substi- 
tutes tor the sun. There is little need for 
& sun-spot society whose business isto seek for 
biemishes in the Bible. When Alexander asked 
Diogenes what he could do for him, the old 
oe ag 4 replied: ‘Please get out of my 
ight.” Wo heard some time ago of a member 
of the Sun-Spot Society who devlared that he 
could not accept the story about the ark. “We 
are told,” he said, ‘*thatthe ark was 450 fect 
long, 75 feet wide, and 45 feet high.’”’ When 
tilled with animals and food it must have 
weighed several thousand tons. Now, you can- 
not convince methat men could carry a thing 
like that through the wilderness for forty 
years.”’ 

A little closer inspection would have con- 
vinced Brother Spotifinder that he had found no 
spotat all. What he saw wasa defect in his 
owneye. And sol verily believe itis with all 
the supposed mistakes of which we have heard 
60 much of late. 

I welcome you because you represent faith 
in aliving Church. ‘* Ye must he boro again,” 
lies at the threshold of Christian En- 
deavor work. There is no attempt to teach 
colors to the blind or music to the deaf. 
And you believe that a living Church should 
be a live Chureh. Living at a __. poor 
dying rate is out of date. The life with- 
in must move us to activity. If it 
does not, the world is sure to think of the 
cemetery or the dissecting table. Life that 
merely sleeps and dreams, while, perchance, it 
walks and talks in its sleep, will not suffice. 

Christian Endeavor has life of the right kind. 
Different kinds of life, you know, produce dif- 
ferent kinds of organizations. The life tn one 
egg organizes a hen that takes to the barnyard, 
in another a dove that takes to the field, in the 
third an eagle that takes to the sky. 

Churches may have in them life that takes not 
to the work for which Jesus Christ organized 
Hiis Church; a worldly life takes to every- 
thing excopt the one great need of saving the 
lost. The Christ life in ua is certain to organize 
along the line of Christ's thought forthe salva 
tion of the lost and the sanctification of the 
saved. Everything should be incidental to this, 
and we welcome you to our midst in the hope 
that contact with you will give usinore abun- 
dant life of this kind. We shall all have it to the 
extent of a divine intoxication, even at the be- 
ginning of this covuvention, {f we will heed the 
injunction of Paul, “ Be not drank with wine, 
but be ye filled with the Spirit." Why not begin 
this convention as we willendit, with a con 
secration meeting? Jesus said: “ Tarry ye at 
Jerusalem until ye be endued with power from 
on high.” 

We have not to tarry. The Spirit of God 
is here ready to endue us with power if we will 
let lim. We say to sinners: ** Come te Jesus 
just as youare.” Let us take our own advice 
and cometothe Spirit justas weure. Jesus 
saved us as we wore; the Snirit will endue us just 
as wo are if we are Willing that He should. May 
Paul’a prayer for the Iphesians be answered 
in us, * For this cause I bow my knees unto the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the 
whole family in heaven and earthis named, that 
He would grant you according to the riches of 
His glory, to be strengthened with might by His 
Spirit in the inner man, that Christ may dwell 
in your hearts by faith; that ye, being rooted 
and grounded in love, may be able to compre 
hend with all saints what is the breadth and 
length and depth and height; and to know the 
love of Christ which passeth knowledge, that 
ye may be filled with all the fullness of God.” 

In the Atlantic Ceean, in the mountain lake, 
in the wayside spring, in the morning dewdrop, 
we may see the reflection of the same great 
fun. The Sun has a way of adapting itself to 
ocean, lake, spring, and dewdrop, and whatever 
be your capacity, whether vast like the ocean 
or tiny like the dewdrop, God can fill us with 
His fullness. 

— > 


Mk. SANKEY SINGS 


AUDIENCE JOINS TO MAKE IT 


A MIGHTY CHORUS. 

Another departure from the routine was of- 
fered to the delegates, to their great delight, 
when Dr. Clark announced that Mr. 
would sing ahymn. At Mr. Sankey’s 
ance the entire body of delegates rose and gave 
him a welcome which met the most advanced 
political ideas of an ovation. 


‘“‘Bofore singing,” said Mr. Sankey, “I wish 
to say that I aim most sincerely impressed and 
gratitied to sce this great gathering assembled 
here in the name of Jesus Christ. It has been 
said that the bible is pussing away. This gather- 
ing does not look that way. 1 am reminded of 
the lrishman who was building uw fence. He 
built it four feet wide and three feet high. When 
asked why he built that way, he said he did so 
in order that when it upset it would be taller 
than before. Efforts at upsetting the Bible have 
mnade it taller than before.” 


AND THE 


appear- 


Mr. Sankey told a story of a man who fell 
overboard. A line was thrown him in the dark. 
Those on board were afraid to haul in for fear 
of pulling the rope away from the man over- 
board. They called to him to askif he had the 
line. “‘No,” came his volee over the waters, 
“but the line husme. I have tied it around me, 
80 haul it in.” 

“Now, let us all sing 
Line,’”’ said Mr. Sankey. He started the verses, 
standing at his melodeon. The audience gavo 
to the chorus a volume such as had never be- 
fore been heard here. Every one sang and sang 
with all his might. 


‘Throw Out the Life 


ssieaeeilataiiadiin 
PRESIDENT GATES SPEAKS. 
THE HEAD OF AMHERST EXPLAINS THE 
SECRET OF SUCCESSFUL ENDEAVOR. 
After the song by Mr. Sankey the delegates 
settled down to listen to a response to tho ad- 
dresses of welcome by President Merrill E 


Gates of Amblerst College, who received the | 


usual welcome. He chose for his topic “ The 
Secret of Successful Endeavor,” with specia 
application to the response in the minor topic, 
“We accept the welcome in His name.” Presi- 
dent Gates said: 

Your words of welcome have been eloquent 
and kind, 
well be at a loss in seeking to reply to them 
were it not that our Master hia left us instruc- 
tions. We have come to you on His business. 
We are confident that Hie is with.us, as we rep 
resent societies of Christian Endeavor in all 
parts of our land—yes, in all parts of that 
whole earth for which Christ died and over 
which our Christ shall reign! And we remein- 
ber that when Christ’s Church was wholly young 
and when endeavor in Uis name was its dia- 
tinctive characteristic, the chief work of the 
Church, then as now, was “to go before His 
face into every city and place where He Him- 
self was about to come.’ He gave to His ear- 
liest disciples as they went abroad on His 
service a command which is also for us in these 
latest times: ‘‘ Into whatsoever city ye shall 
enter and they receive you, say unto them, ‘ The 


Kingdom of God is come nigh unto you;’” and | 


“into whatsoever house ye shalk enter, first 
say, ‘Peace be to this house.’” 
We accept your weloome most cordially, We 


confidently expect God's blessing to attend | 


this great gathering. Andthe blessing will be 
both yours and ours. For we are Christ's. 
Christ dwells in His people. And where His 
people are gathered in His name and for His 
xlory, there He appears to confirm the blessed 
gospel of glad tidings; and His peace shall fall 
upon you who receive us and upon us who 
come, to strengthen us all for new and high en- 
deavor! 

For the keynote of this convention is and 
should be “ Endeavor.”” We believe in the fut- 
ure of these sooteties. We have contidence in 
the movement which these thousands of dele- 
gates represent. 

This meeting commands the attention of the 
Nation to-day. In what lies the true sig- 
nificance of the Endeavor movement?! ‘The 
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Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor.” 
In this name every word is full of promise and 
potency ! 

FAITH IN THE FUTURE. 

We believe in the future of this work, first, 
because itis the work of young people. ’Tisa 
great thing to be young! 

Ifonly youlearn in time how great are the 
possibilities of youth, to be young is a blessing. 


The thrill of superabundant life in every nerve 
and artery, the zestof mere living, render ita 
joy. The future is full of promise. Hope is still 
unslain. Theeye is fullof the eager expect- 
anvy that to-morrow, or perhaps to-day, will 
bring into one’s life something finer, richer, 
fuller than has yet been seen or known. Young 
people are rich because the future is still theirs. 
To be young isagood thing. But it is good 
chiefly because youth rightly used means the 
possibility of anoble and useful maturity, of a 
ripe old age; and these are far richer and better 
thanis youth. To be youngis to have the fut- 
ure stillopen with all its possibilities, To be 
young andin one’s youth to walk with Christ, 
to believe on liim, is to be assured of a success- 
fullife. We believe inthis movement because 
it lays hold of the young, and thus layae hold of 
the future. And the past is of value only as out 
of it we learn so to think and act in the present 
as to make bettor the future. 

The young are the future personified and em- 
bodied. With the young is the message for 
those who are still young. God has bound us 
together, as nations and neighborhoods, by re- 
lations of space. He has made close and dear 
the ties that bind us to those who dwell nearest 
usinspace. ‘True patriotism begins in the tam- 
ily and the neighborhood. The man who does 
not feel the tie that binds him to his neighbor, 
his town, his own city, {s not likely to know the 
true power of patriotism. God has ‘set the 
solitary in families like a flock,’ and has given 
to us dear ties that bind families together in 
communities, and bind communities in a com- 
mon national life, making the welfare of one’s 
country an object. if needs be, to die for! 

Just s0, God has set us in especial relations to 
those of our own time of life, of our own genera- 
tion. There is a voice which speaks to the men 
of a given decade in a language which is not 
fully understood by those who preceded them. 
The young can speak to each other as the old 
cannot speak to them. This does not mean that 
there is not a message of the greatest impor- 
tance from the old tothe young. Butto get that 
message fairly into the life of the young, those 
among the young who see it and feel it must 
themselves utter it In their own way to the 
young! so God renews His message to men, 
sending theold truth by new voices to each new 
generation. Shall we doubt that He will have 
even richer and more gracious messages for 
our children than He has had for us? For 
one, I have only pity for the Christian 
who believes that God was with the early 
Church, was with our ancestors and the Pilgrim 
Fathers, but is departing from us, and will not 
be with our children. How our Divine Teacher 
rebuked that spirit when he declared, “Now 
He is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” 
* | believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholio 
Church,” and I believe in that blessed Holy 
Spirit as dwelling in the Holy Catholic Church, 
guiding us as he guided our fathers, and to 
guide our children and to dwell tn them in even 
larger measure, Because to the young as they 
go On in life, the voice of the living God will 
come with new power from those who are 
young with them, because thus youth js conse- 
crated in these young people's societies, we be- 
lieve in them. 

A GREAT POPULAR MOVEMENT. 

We have confidence in them, too, because they 
are the people’s societies. This is a great{popu- 
lar movement inthe best sense of that word, 
And we believe inthe people in this dear land 
ofours. Ido not say this loosely, as the dema- 
coxue says it. Ido not mean that the majority 
is always right. I do not say it as if we believed 
with Gambetta that “the people must be 
considered as the exclusive, the perennial 
source of all righta; the will of the people 
mnust have the last word; all must bow before 
that will of the people.” On the contrary, we 
believe—you and I—do we not, that the ma- 
jority never has a right todo what it pleases, 
except when it pleases to do what is right. 
If any one of you, young man or woman, has 
not yet seen clearly this great truth as under- 
lying our system of popular government, then 
the supreme question for you a3 a Christian and 
a citizen of the world’s foremost republic is: 
“Dol firmly believe in an absolute standard of 
right and wrong, above all majorities, fixing the 
basis of the sovereignty of the people?” And 
(iol give youaciearanswor! Forin the clear 
answer to this question by the citizens of our 
land lies the hope of our beloved country and of 
the world! 

Rut we belleve that the great majority of the 
people do answer this question aright. Our peo- 
ple, in their sober secoud thought, are, on the 
whole, for righteousness. We believe that the 
commen people of America are sound at heart 
and in life. We believe in commonplace people. 
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We thank you for them. We might - 





Haid Abraham Liucoin, “ God Almighty must 
have thought a great deal of commonplace 
people or ife never would have made so many 
ofthem.”’ The glory of Americais in its aver- 
age people, ita averago homes. We believe in 
the average people who mean to ‘raise the 
average” of jntelligence and goodness. And 
these societies ure emphatically the people's 
societies. Since the people under Cod are sov- 
ereign, a movementin which all the good peo 
ple of our land are interested is a movement 
which deserves attention and promises results. 
Lut still further, we have faithin the move- 
ment because it represents associated effort. It 
isa young people’s society. The Zeitgeist, the 
spirit of the times, is for organized effort, for 
associated endeavor. The life of this last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century is marked by 
strong associating impulses. Organization is 
the watchword of the time. Labor organizes. 
Trades organize. Capital organizes. Selfish in 
torests organize. Unseltish interests, too, must 
organize. Never before in the history of the 
world has man seen so truly the meaning of the 
solidarity of the race. The longing for asso 
clated etlort, for aitiliated life, is felt round the 
whule globe, like a vast toreeof gravitation 
moving all meu toward their fellow-men. The 
spiritof the living God lays hold on this tend- 
envy of the time, lifts it up, sanctifies it, and 
we have the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, the inter-collogiate and inter-seminary 
missionary conventions, the student volunteer 
missionary movement which brings the Church 
face to face with its own answered prayers and 
forces every denomination of Christ's people 
to mect the decisive question, “Are you in 
praying for the conversion of the 
will you give as you pray 
youpg men and women, who 
aro eager to go, May at once be sent as mis- 
sionaries of the cross?” [From this outreach- 
ing of the hearts of men toward their fellow- 
nen has arisen this latest instrumentality of 
the Church, the allied societies here represented 
lt is not a strange movement, although itis a 
new one. It follows the line of Gou’s dealing 
with the Church in history. The Holy Spirit, 
taking and applying the truth revealed in the 
Hloly Scripture, works in the Church by new 
means to secure the same ends—the salvation 
of sinners, the sanctification and upbuilding of 
believers. And in the associated prayer and 
etfort of these societies we see a blessed fulfill- 
ment of Christ’s prayer—the prayer in which, 
looking down the ages to us who have believed 
on Him through the words His immediate fol- 
lowers were inspired to write for us, our Re- 
deemer seems to hold you and me in His 
thought aud to pray for each one of us by 
name as he He says in that blessed seventeenth 
of Johu: ‘Neither pray I for these alone, but 
for them also which shall believe on mé 
through their word; that they may all be one— 
that the worl may believe that Thou dist send 
me.’ Because it advances this Christ-enjoined, 
God-given unity in associated effort for the 
cause of Christ, we rejoice in this movement, 


world, and 
that these 


TWO SIGNIFICANT WORDS, 

But there remain in the name of these soctl- 
eties two significant words. 

kndeavor is the secret of advance. Endeavor 
is the evidence of life. When an organism makes 


|} no endeavor as against its environment, itis 


dead. When @ couscious person ceases to make 
endeavor, that person ceases to be. Endeavor 
makes all the difference between failure and 
success. While to ‘tabide in Christ” is the 
secret of power for the Christian, unless there 
be the steadfast purpose and the strong en 
deavor to abide in Him, the Christian will 
instead abide too much in self and in the 
world, and failing to abide in Christ will 
not “bring forth much fruit” Yet if 
the highest result of allendeavor be simply to 
abide im Christ and to have the life of Christ 
abide in us, surely there must bea divine secret 
in this high endeavor, To abide in Christ is not 
to be passive, in the ceaseless, world-wide 
struggle between right and wrong. It fa to be 
gloriously active and victoriousin that struggle. 
To abide in Christ is not to withdraw from 
active life. itis to live to the full, strenuously, 
eflectively, most actively, but in a life of which 
self is no longer the centre. 

The true meaning of this word endeavor, 
which gives a substantive value to the name of 
these societies, oan be understood only when 
youtake with it the all-important adjective 
which precedes it. 
inere restlessness secking a change; it ia not 
the unsanctified endeavor of wiilfulness deter- 
mined werely to make things ditlerent in order 
to make itself feit. It is Christian endeavor 
that is the reason forthe being of these socie- 
ties. The * hiding of their power,” the ‘ secret 
of their strength” lies in that word Christian. 

Any failure to understand this is fatal to the 
life of a society, fatal to the usefulness of a 
member. The movement is te succeed, not 
because it 1s a popular movement of great num- 
bers of young people associated in endeavor, 
however ftiery-hearted and strong, but itis to 
succeed because itis Christian, and just in so 
far as it is Christian, and by no other power 
than the power of Christ, and through you only 
in proportion asthe powerof Christ is in you 
and works through you, In that text so often 
quoted to make young men rejoice in their 
youth: “I have written unto you, young men, 
because ye are strong,’’ the true and only 
source of the strength of young manhood the 
only power that can redeem it from the awful 
moral weakness that always attends the vain 
overestimate of one’s own strength, is given 
in the context 4s the reason why 
those young men to whom John_ wrote 
were “ strong,” because, he suys, “ the Word of 
God abideth in you.” No young people, singly 
or in associated effort, are strong unless ‘* the 
Word of God abideth in them.” And justin so 
far as that Word of the Living God abides in 
you and makes you truly Christian, just so far 
and no further wil! you, my dear young friends, 
and tho societies you represent, succeed in the 
work we have at heart. As Christian Endeavor 
Bocieties you will succeed and will bless the 


it is not the endeavor of | 





world. If the relative importance of these 
factors is changed, if the youthful character 


’ istics, or the society, or the endeavor becomes 


more prominent, you will fail! 

But you will not fail! ‘‘ We know whom we 
have believed, and are persuaded that He is 
able to keep that which we have committed 
unto Him against that day!” 


THE SECRET OF POWER. 


That there may be no failure, what is the 
spring of endeavor? What is the secret of 
power? The great need of our young people 


teday and always is a deeper, fuller, moré 
abounding life. 
“'Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 
More life and fuller that we want.” 
We want more light! We want more power! 
We want more life! 

To you in the morning land of life has come 
the « gracious, sweetly-compelling invitation. 
You are called “into His marvelous light,” to 
walk in the light, to be the ‘children of the 
light.” Heinvites you to be filled with His 

ower. He offers you the full-flowing tide of 

is life, with its tireless energy to strengthen 
you for high endeavor! You have felt the 

ower of His voice calling you to this larger 
ife. Ho has ‘drawn you with the cords ofa 
man.” The desire of your hearts is for Him! 
You have feit the divine passion of service to 
your fellow-man falling on you as you have 
come to understand that our fellow-men are 
Fare ergy for the lack of what Christians must 

ring to them. in the restiess movements of 
our time among all peoples you have seen that 
Christ is the “ Desire of the nations,” though 
they know it not. 

How are we to lay hold of the power we ought 
to wield for Christ? How are we to receive the 
full flow of His tife in our lives? How may we 
move the world toward Christ?—for this, and 
nothing less than this, is our high endeavor. 

Clearly, we need some strong elemental force 
that shall draw us by its powerful attraction 
toward goodness and duty when duty is plainly 
seen. We need some mighty, energizing force, 
which, like heat or light or life power, shall 
transmute knowledge into wise living, moral 
convictions into goodness of life, and noble 
thoughts and purposes into a will power used 
in noble living, into character achieved. 

Life is from Christ, our Sun of Righteousness. 
Given that sudden architectonic principle which 
builds up each organism after its kind, given 
that life principle which no analysis can quite 
reach and which refuses to resolve itself into 
other forces, and biology shows us that we are 
still dependent on light and heat for the de- 
velopment of life. Notonly must we goto 
Christ for the teaching from above which origt- 
nates life, which gives new life when the soul 
is born again, but for heat and light, without 
which life must perish, we depend still on the 
Sun of our soul. No sun, no lite or growth! 

But once possessed of Christian life, how shall 
we get work done—work by the intellect, by the 
will lighted by the intellect and impelled by the 
emotions? We want not merely potential en- 
ergy of soul, but kinetic energy, force expended 
in good work done. How move the dead 
Weizhts of social statics, and carry the burdens 
of social reform? From what souree shall we 
draw power! Is there a sd6urce of power to 
which we may safely send young people that 
they may draw unfailing supplies, that their 
lives may goonin achievement and develop- 
ment? 

Here, too, weturn to the Sun. All forms of 
power which we usein the physical world, the 
sun has stored up for us. We simply draw 
upon the limitless reserve of sun power. Do 
you use steam, it matters not whether we draw 
our heat from wood or coai or from the mineral 
oils, we are drawingip the last analysis from 
the sun. 

But steam gives way to electricity, you say. 
Already this subtle power does service ina 
thousand ways. For the supply of electricity 
already thoughtful inventors are turning to- 
ward the sun! Already they store up power 
from tho restless tossing of the waves, which 
the sun-moved air currents have set playing! 
Already they store up energy in heat and elec- 
tricity, by using the changesin tide levels, and 
thus for our daily tasks harness to our yoke the 
vast bulk of that huge, plunging ox, the moon, 
with orater callous shoulder, and thus through 
moon-moved tides make fresh use of the sun’s 
motor power. 

But subtler stillis the potent, silent power of 
the sun. The sun, shining calmly on the sen- 
sitive thermo-electric piles that simply absorb 
his rays, starts currents of power which, stored 
up for us, shalldo our work through all dark 
days, aud shall banish with brilliarit light the 
darkness of our nights. 

Does not all this wonderfully answer to the 
work on men’s hearts of the Sun of Rightecous- 
ness! From Christ, our Sun of Righteousness, 
stream light and life and power. That we may 
be filled with energy and light and power from 
Him, we need only turn our faces fully toward 
Him and draw light and strength from vision. 

The secret of power lies for each of these 
societies in the heart-life of the individual Chris- 
tians who are enrolled upon its list of members 
If one by one the members live close to Christ, 
the society will be strong. Tho Kingdom of 
God comes to human hearts one by one! That 
Kingdom prevails, as one by one loving hearts 
are nade wholly loyal to Christ our King. 


WHERE TO GET LIGHT. 


Do you want light? Turn your face toward 
Christ, the Sun of Righteousness, and His light 
shall bathe you in a new life. Do you want a 


stronger life? Dwell in the thought of Him 
whois the Fountain of Life, and ‘whosoever will, 
let him take the water of life freely.”” Do you 
want more love of your fellow-imen, that service 
of God in serving well your fellow-men may be 
to you a constant, heartening joy?! Keep close 
to the great heart of God in Christ, whose di- 
vine-human heart was moved with compassion 
and with world-swaying love when He “saw 
the people scattered abroad as sheep having no 
shepherd.” 

Enter into the mighty power of His love for 
you. Not your love for Christ. That will not 
sustain you. But Christ's love for you, just as 
you are, drawing you out of your sins into His 
holiness. A personal loyalty to Christ that is 
ready for any service comes when we Ae6 
clearly and say lovingly: 

“ Thine was the life that was given 
And mine was the life that was won.” 

Then there falls upon us power for service, as 
we realize that we are ‘“‘loved with an everlast- 
ing love.”” When this personal message comes 
into the soul from Him whom our souis love, we 
are girded afresh for service. ‘‘ And behold an 
hand touched me, and he said unto me, ‘O, 
Daniel, man greatly beloved, understand the 
words that | speak unto thee, and stand upright, 
for unto thes am I sent.’’’ In the sweet con- 
sciousness of a redeeming love, unmerited, un- 
limited, measured only by the Father’s bound- 
less love of Christ, who says, “as the Father 
hath loved me,” may each one of you find 
anointing for larger service. 


“ So near, 60 very near to God, 
I cannot nearer be; 
For in the person of His Son 
I am as hear as He. 


**Bo deur, so very dear to God, 
More dear I cannot be; 
The love wherewith He loves the Son, 
Such is His love tome!” 


May this love of Christ crown you with its 
abiding joy, and thus may “ the joy of the Lord 
be your strength,” for fruitful endeavor! 

There was a hymn after President Gates’s ad- 
dress, and’ then Chairman Clark announced a 
telegram of greeting from 1,400 Albany dele- 
gates, who promised to be on hand by evening. 
“What shall we do with them?” he asked. 
“Already we have in this building 5,000 people 
more than ever attended the opening of one of 
our conventions.”’ 


SUNDAY AND THE BIG FAIR. 


WHAT THE REV. R. V. HUNTER SAIB 
UPON THIS QUESTION. 

The Rev. R. V. Hunter of Terre Haute, Ind., 
was introduced, after President Gates had 
spoken, to report from the Committee on Sunday 
Closing of the Worid’s Fair. 

“There are some people who woald like the 
World's lair to be opened ou Sunday,” he began, 


“Are any of them here!” 
A monster “No!” came from the audience. 
“Tam glad to hear so many of us express our- 
selves that way,’’ exclaimed Chairman Hunter, 


and then he read his report as follows: 


A mighty struggle is waging in our Nation 
over our historic Sabbath. Shali we allow this 
restful day to be displaced by a Continental 
Sunday! More than a million Endeavorers join 
with other millions of good and patriotic people 
in protest. 

This historic day means everything to labor, 
liberty, and the Church. The good citizen as 
weilas the zood Christian must stand for that 
day, which ts the cornerstone in the foundation 
and the citadel in the defenses of our free in- 
stitutions; yes, the keystone in the periect arch 
of our national mission. From Maine to Georgia, 
from ocean to ocean, on one day of the week, by 
the laws of God and by the laws of the land, the 
people rest. We should pot repudiate this law 
in the year of grace LS8Y3. 

A day which is a ‘city of refuge” to those 
whom soulless corporations and ungodly em- 
ployers would ojpiess should not be surren- 
dered without @ struggle. If the Columbian 
Exposition is to be our Thermopoke, like Leon- 
idas and his heroic band we should stand im- 
movable against the heathen hordes. 

It should be understood that this question is 
ove of theism and anti-theism. Whether or 
not the Worid’s Fair shall be opened on Sun- 
day, with al! its accessories of evil, is a contest, 
virtually, between the .true religion and athe- 
ism. in the name of liberty those who advocate 
Sunday opening would destroy our institutions 
and bring perpetual ruin and biight upon the 
land that has nurtured them and that has fur- 
nished them with refuge from oppression. 

Tiis Nation owes what it is largely to tha ~ 
Christian religion. The Sabbath is one of the 
essential factors of this religion. To desecrate 
it would be tosmite the breast that has nurt- 
ured us. As patriots, as intellicent beings, and 
as Christians, oan we do this irrationa! thing? 
Forbid it, Almighty God! 


THE CONTINENTAL SUNDAY. 


Even the nations of Europe are repudiating the 
“ Continental Sunday” which is now betag forced 
upon us. Germany and France are crying out 
for a better observance of the day. Their Sun- 
day has proved itself the foe of both man and 
God. This day must be preserved for reasons 
humane, patriotic, historic, woral, and relig- 





¥ 


The dial of civilization must not reverse 
course, as certain potent infiuences are now 


pe Columbian Exposition, unmatched 
iz history forits scope, munificence, and splen- 
dor, be prostituted to the furtherance of Sunday 
desecration? Itis not a pe as to wheth- 
er the gates of this fair shall be opened on Sun- 
day, but shall they continues to be opened? In 

language of one of the Commissioners, 
“The gates are now open.” I understand that 
— thousands are visiting the grounds 
every Sunday. 

There is great danger, also, that alcoholic 
drinks will be retailed upon the grounds with 
the consent of the Local Directory and United 
States Commission. “Candidates for heaven,” 
this would be adding “insult to injury.” This 
fair being organized under a speeial act of Con- 
gress would make the Nation—our nation, 
Mark you—responsible for these crimes. We, 
the people, compose the Nation. We, then, are 
particeps criminis of broken law. As followers 
of the Nazarene we do not enjoy the situation. 
We do not care to have part in the sale of prin- 
ciple and in the destruction of this Christian in- 
Stitution for a few “ pieces of silver.” 

Who are these that demand that the gates of 
the Columbian Exposition shall be opened on 
Bunday 1 

1. Some who are financially interested in this 
monster project. 

2. Some foreigners who are not accustomed 
to our American Christian Sabbath. 

3. Americans by birth of the Ingersoll type. 

4. A small proportion of ill-informed and mis- 
guided laboring people, who do not see that 
their advocacy of a Sunday exposition is the 
forging of the ehains which will in time bind 
their class in a slavery more relentless than 
that of the black man prior to 1863. 

5. A few people of respectability who care 
nothing for religion, and who have never 
weighed this question in its patriotic, humane, 
and historic bearings. 

We believe these classes are largely in the 
minority. Yet there is great danger that be- 
cause of their loud demands, og | assisted by 
monetary considerations, they will carry the 
day. The mask was thrown aside recently 
when representatives of those who have the 
fair in charge appeared before a committees of 
Congressmen soliciting additional financial 
help. It was frecly admitted, according to the 

ress reports, that unless Congress granted the 
Roemetal help asked for, the managers of the 
fair would disregard Sunday and run the fair 
with a view of securing themséives. 

Thus a great exposition claiming to bea 
*“ World’s Fair” is to be run in the interests ofa 
few persons. Sentiment, law, custom, morals, 
and religion are to be disregarded because, for- 
sooth, certain men have invested largely and 
are now determined to make good their inVest- 
ments. The Columbian} Exposition, it would 
seem, is more of s private enterprise, in the 
bands of some Godless and avaricious people, 
than national or international in its character, 

Did Congress rebuke this spirit? Nay! nay! 
The House of Representatives proceeded to 
Vote an appropriation to the fair, directing that 
the Government exhibits should be closed on 
Bunday. The Senate has passed the bill, witn, 
the proviso that the money be available only on 
condition that the fairshall not be opened on 
Sunday. [Three cheers for the United States 
Benate, led by the Canadian delegation. } 

Should the House resolution prevail, then the 
authorities of the World's Fair are free to open 
the gates. All exhibitors are free to exercise 
their pleasure as to whether or not they will 
exhibit their wares, with the exception of the 
“Government exhibit.”’ We understand the 
machinery is not to runonthat day. But that 
is of comparatively little consequence. The 
gates will be open and the attractions will be 
sufficient to draw immense crowds to Chicago. 
Innumerabie excursions will run into the city; 
tens of thousands of people must labor in con- 
sequence; Sunday will be disregarded; good 
morals will be outraged; law will be brokea; 
our Nation will be disgraced in the eyes of the 
world, and Almighty God will be dishonored. 


EFFORTS THUS FAR MADE. 


You ask: “‘ Whatcan Christian Endeayorers 
do to avert this national disaster!” 

We will first recite what your committee, ap- 
pointed one year ago at Minneapolis, has tried 
to do through more than 1,000,000 Endeavorers. 
Then we will make some recommendations for 
action between this and the time for the opening 
of the fair on May 1, 1893. 

The National Christian Endeavor Convention 
of last year passed some ringing resolutions on 
the subject of ‘“* Sunday Closing.’”’ A committee 
‘Was appointed to carry out the work suggested 
by the resolutions. That committee was as fol- 
lows: The Rev. 8. J. McPherson, D. D., Bishop 
Fallows, Col G. R. Clark, the Hon, B. F. Jacobs 
of Chicago, the Rev. Dr. Tiflany of Minneapolis, 
the Kev. Charlies F. Deems, D. D., of New-York; 
the Hon. E. P. Searle of Chattanooga, the Hon. 
T. J. Kirkpatrick of Springfield, Ohio, and the 
Rev. R. V. Hunter of Terre Haute. 

Col Clark did not respond. During the Au- 
tumn Dr. Tiffany, who had already showna 
4eep interest in the work, and whose counsel 
gave promise of great value, passed to his re- 
ward. In the placesof these two brethren the 
Hon. W. H. McClain of 8t. Louis and the Hon. 
W. H. Bently of Des Moines were appointed 
members of the committee. 

The committee has been so scattered that con- 
sultation has been had largely 4 of cor- 
respondence. Two mectings, however, were 
called—one in Chicago early in December and 
another in Indianapolis April 10. The commit- 
tee worked largely throagh the State organiza- 
tions, the Golden ule, and the religious news- 
papers of the various evangelical denominations, 
suggesting methods to be pursued, issuing va- 
rious circulars, forms of resolutions, protests, 
memorials, &c. 

Bome of these were sent to State officers to be 
distributed among the societies and churches of 
their States. Thousands of circulars were die- 
tributed to those who wrote for them, attention 
having been called threugh the newspapers to 
the fact that the committee would forward 
literature to those who desired it. Circulars 
Were not sent out in a wholesale fashion 
for the reason that the committee did 
not have sufficient funds with which 
to do so. The committee sent out a 
iittle less than a hundred newspaper articles, 
8,000 pamphlets containing “ resolutions,” 
“forms of protest,” “list of Columbian Fair 
Commiesioners,’’ directions as to methods, and 
an ‘“‘argument in favor of closing the World's 
Fair on Sunday.” Ten thousand circular letters 
of various kinds were sent to conventions, 
unions, and societies in the various States and 
—— of the Union, to Canada, and to Eng- 

an 

Many churches and pastors and organizations 
of various kinds from different parte of the 
Union were furnished with our literature upon 
request. Thousands of letters were written in 
reply to interrogatories concerning this burn- 
ing question. The funds were furnished by a 
few individuals and societies and by the United 
Bociety of Boston. May God bless all those 
friends of the American Sabbath who helped so 
generously with their means! There are no 
outstanding bills against the committee. 

As a result of this work tens of thousands of 
letters have been written to United States Sen- 
ators, Representatives, legislators, Commis- 
sionera—State and national—begging that our 
Nation may be spared the disgrace and humilia- 
tion of a violated Sunday andof a national 
saloon. 

Resolutions and protests without number 
have been filed with the proper authorities, with 
what suceess the future alone will reveal. Your 
committee is of the opinion that personal letters 
written to those who are in authority and per- 
sonal ot pee are more eilective than resolu- 
tions and protests. As an evidence that our 
Congressmen care bat little ror these protests 
so long 28 they bave no fear that their action 
will not be remembered against them at the 
polls, the following incident may illustrate: 

A member of yeur committee writes under 
date of June 23 as follows: 

“Tam told by an eye witness that a two-bushel 
basket at against Sunday opening of the 
World’s Fair were laughed over and drank over by 
the Congressional committee into whose hands the 
had fallen, and were never even read or onamined, 
tabulated or counted.” 

Our Congregsmen must learn that there are 
questions which lie very near to the _ of 
several million Americans other than the coin- 
age of silver and the tariff. We shall hope, how- 
ever, that the better sentiment will yet prevail. 
Whether the exposition gates are closed or not 
we must remember that the agitation of this 
question in the papers, in conversations, 
and in our societics has been a great 
educational institution to the generation of 
Ohristian Endeavorers in this country. Their at- 
tention has been directed to the character of 
the day, and to the necessity of its observance 
for sanitary, historic, moral, and religious rea- 
sons. They are now apprised of the dangers 
that threaten it, and they are becoming more 
and more familiar with the sources of this 
vicious and debasing attack. These considera- 
tions have led many Christian people to decide 
they cannot conscientiously attend the fair at 
all f it be made a Sabbath-breaking institution. 

THE COMMITTEE’S RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In conclusion, your committees would recom- 
mend: 

First—That this convention does reiterate and 
emphasize its action of one year ago ia opposi- 
tion to the opening on the Sabbath Day of any 

art of the Worid’s Fair to be held ip Chicago 

n 1893. It does not believe in any comprominxe. 

Second—That we call upon the authorities to 
forbid the sale of intoxicants on the exhibition 
grounds. 

Third—That we urge Congress to exercise its 
prerogative by passing a joint resolution in- 
structingthe United States Commissioners to 
close the gates of the fair on Sunday. 

Fourth.—-That the Christian Eudeavorers con- 
tinue to protcat and to use every legitimate and 
honorabie means within their power to preserve 
the good name of our Christian country, and to 

revert a violation of the Sunday statutes of 
fiinots and of nearly ali the other States of 
our Union; that we continue to protest, if nev- 
essary. up to the very day of tho opening of the 
exposition, May 1, 1593. 

rifth—That the Chairman and Secretary of 
this conveution be requested to telecraph the 
following to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to the President of the United 
Btates Senate: 

“The eleventh annual convention of Christian En- 
@eavorers assembled in New-York City, 20,000 
stron and representing 1,200,000 people, re- 
speotfally request the Senate of the United 
States, in connection with the House of Representa- 
tives, to take such action as will compel the Ucm- 
missioners of the Columbian Exposition to close tle 

that ereat institution upon the first day of 

week, commonly Sunday, and to prohibit 

the sale of intoxicating uors upon the grounds of 
the aforesaid fair.” 


Chairman Hunter had not taken his seat when 
the convention wanted to adopt his report. Dr. 





Clark, however, suggested that one of the 
special committees ought to deal with it, espe- 


* cially the recommendations and proposed tele- 


gram to Washington, and the entirg matter was 
referred to the Committee on Resolutions. The 
candidates accepted this order pleasantly, be- 
ing aroused indeed to afresh outburst, as Dr. 


Clark read from the desk: 

“Another piece of good news: Great Britain 
and Canada have decided that their exhibits 
shall not be opened on Sunday.” 

As if this news might not be enough to make 
the delegates entirely happy, there came a 
chorus from the Ohio quartet, running like this: 

“O-h1-O, 
We won't go 
To the World's Fair 
If it keeps open Sunday, 
Or liquor ’s sold there.” 

This touched responsive chords all over the 

Garden. 


a 
SECRETARY BAER’S REPORT. 


WONDERFUL INCREASE OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETIES, 


John Willis Baer, the General Secretary of 
the United Society of Christian Endeavor, is ill 
in Boston, and consequently his annual report 
was read for him by the Rev. Dr. J. M. Hill of 
Bedford, Mass. The report in full follows: 


Christian Endeavor has gained an irresistible 
momentum, for God directs its continuous and 
successful progress. How easily aud certainly 
this could be proved ia so many ways other 
than by delivering to you the statistics that 
have been gathered! Statistics! Figures? The 
best of Christian Endeavor cannot be reported 
in any such terms, Like many other of God’s 
agencies for widening Christ's kingdom, its 
height and Sega cannot be bounded by any ex- 
pression within man’s possibilities. 

It is my privilege this afternoon to give you 
something of the area of Christian Endeavor as 
it spreads over this wide, wide world. Hence 
this statistical report, which at bestis buta 
frame for the picture that you can bring before 
your mind’seye quite as well as can any one 
elee if you will take a strong grasp upon the 
evangelical, evangelistic gospel truth, which is 
emphasized by thousands of soldiers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ who are proud to fight for him 
under a common banner, with common methods 
of work, sgainst a common enemy. 

In 1881, there were 2 societies; in 1882, 7; 
1883, 56; 1884, 156; 1885, 253; 1886, 850; 1887, 
2,314; 1888, 4,879; 1889, 7,672; 1890, 11,013; 
last year at Minneapolis, 16,274; and to-day, 
after eleven years, in the morning light of the 
second decade, there are regularly reported 
societies to the number of 21,080, while we have 
reason to believe that societies of whose exist- 
ence we know, but that have not been recorded, 
would bring the total up to 22,000. This re- 
corded list is absolutely correct, so far as we 
know; it does not include a single Methodist 
society that has change: to an Epworth League, 
of which societies we regret to say there have 
been several hundreds, 

Last year at Minneapolis many seemed greatly 
amused when Irung the changes on the word 
inter-infer-INTEn-denominational. I would do 
it again this year, but wil make a heroic reaist- 
ance. Our good friend Mr. Dickinson haa said 
“ Christian kndeavor is interdenominational, 
interubap, inter-State, international, inter- 
racial; and, ifitbe true that there are other 
worlds than this, we shall tind thatit is inter- 
planetary, simply because, (and now note his 
reasoning,) simply because it is based upon 
God's universal law of progress through gelf- 
denying endeavor and ministration.” Let me 
prove it by the following statement: 


THIRTY REPRESENTED. 


Thirty evangelical denominations are repre- 
sented in this grand army battling for the right. 
We—and with pardonable pride let me empha- 
size that pronoun “ we”’; itis not the editorial 
“we,” but we Presbyteriaus—lead and marshal 
4,806 societies in the van. Crowding fast upon 
us are 4,495 Congregational societies Then 
come the Baptists with 2,736. The Methodists 
still hold the fourth place, notwithstanding the 
fact that we have lost a large number of 
societies that have become Epworth 
Leagues; however, counting the 240 Ep- 
worth Leagues of Christian Endeavor, we 
have atill 2,335 societies in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church North and South, the Method- 
ist Church of Canada, and the African Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. This figure does not 
include the Methodist Protestants, of which 
there are 422 that we bave recorded. The Dis- 
ciplea of Christ are fifth, and have made great 
advances during the last year, as they now bave 
1,557 societies enrolled, and so on by denom- 
inations to the number of thirty different di- 
visions of the church universal, each one em- 
phasizing faith in the divine-human person and 
atoning work of our Lord and Savior, Jesus 
Christ, as the only and sufficient source of sal- 
vation. 

The spirit of federation and Christian fellow- 
ship increases. It is a legacy too precious to be 
held lightly, a possession too valuable to lose. 
Some who have heretofore called the society un- 
denominational, and have consequently held 
aloof from it, have become its ardent advocates 
and promoters as they have become familiar 
with the principles and aims of our society. 

It is a matter for congratulation that during 
the past year the attitude of almost every evan- 
gelical denomination has become increasingly 
triendly to the society. The Reformed (Dutch) 
Church was perhaps the earliest to indorse the 
movement; the Disciples of Christ, the Friends, 
and the Congregationalists have adopted resolu- 
tions in their highest ecclesiastical gatherings 
favoring the society. Many Presbyteries and 
Bynods have cordially indorsed the society and 
its methods, while the Baptists,on the broad 
plane of fraternity, take Christian Kndeavor 
societies into their Young People’s Union with- 
out change of nameor principles or interdenom- 
inational fellowship. Withip the last few weeks 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church emphatic- 
ally and unanimously frowned upon any eflort 
that might even seem to withdraw their young 
people from the Christian Endeavor movement. 
“In no one of the societies voting was there a 
single ballot favoring a denominational soci- 
ety,” says the Cumberiand Presbylercan, 

The Methodist Protestant denomination has 
emphatically declared for Christian Endeavor 
pure and simple; the Free Baptists have aivo 
cated Advocates of Fidelity in Christian En- 
deavor; the Evangelical Association declares 
itself in favor of the Keystone League of 
Christian Endeavor; the United Brethrenin 
Christ have, in a spirit of Christian fairness, 
declared that where a society takes the prayer- 
meeting pledge it should take the name Chria- 
tian Endeavor; while the Methodists of Can- 
ada are thoroughly committed to the Epworth 
League of Christian Endeavor, a happy combi- 
nation of the denominational and interdenom!- 
pational names, if such a combination ts de- 


DENOMINATIONS 


sired. Surely never so fully as to-day could 


Christian Endeavorers rejoice in the attitude of 
the denominations toward their society, with 
possibly one or-at the most two exceptions. 


NEW-YORK STILL LEADs. 


New-York still leads all the States, Territories, 
and Provinces in the number of societies, hay- 
ing 2,532; Pennsylvania is next, with 1,829; 
Illinois third, with 1,477; Ohio fourth, having 
1,363 societies: Massachusetts, with 1,005, is 
fifth, and Iowa elose behind, with 1,024. At St. 
Louis two years ago a badge banucr, made up 
of badges from hundreds of societies, was dis- 
played amid much enthusiasm. Acting upon 
the suggestion made by adelegate, it was de- 
cided to place that banner for one year in the 
custody of the State, Territory, or Provy- 
ince that should show the greatest pro- 
portionate increase in its number of 
local societies during the coming year. 
Oklahoma carried that banner away 
from Minneapolis, having made a wonderful 
record, increasing her list in one year thirteen 
times. Oklahoma is here to-day, and brings her 
banuer, and, notwithstanding shé has more than 
thrice as many societies thau she had at Minne- 
apolis,she cannot take the banner back this 
year, for another has outstripped ber. The ban- 
hnertorthe greatest proportionate increase of 
societies made this year goes across the imayi- 
nary line to Manitoba, where Christian Endeav- 
or, like their wheat, is graded No.1 hard. Okla- 
homa makes the next best showing, then North 
Carolina, Idaho, and Priuce Edward island in 
the order named. 

You wiliremember that at 8t. 





Lonis it was | 


also decided that another badze banner should | 


be made and given at Minneapolis to the State, 
Territory, or Province that should show the 
ecreatest absolute gain in one year. Pennsylvs- 
nia captured that bunner, and it has been dis- 
played atmany a convention within the Key- 
stone State during the lust year. 
withstanding a great record again 


this year, 


She, too, not- | 


will have to relinguish its possession aud turn | 
the banner over, not to another State, but toa | 


Province, Ontzrio! Ontario 
gain of 372 evcieties. That 
madeinone year. Pennsylvania is next, and 


has wade a net 


is the progress | 


very close, With 366; Ohio, with S02, is third; | 
Iowa, with 23s, fourth, and Indiana with, with | 


235, and so on down the long list. 
The growth in the South land is particularly 
gratifyiug. President Clark visited their con- 


societies. &he still stands first, and will carry 


away the new junior banner, as she has reguilar- 
ly reported junior soojeties to the number of 
266; Pennsylvania is not very far behind and 
is second, with 257; New-York next, with 214; 
Iowa and Massachusetts each have 153, and 
Minnesota 150. Make way, I say, for the junior 
movement; it bids fair to rival any of the 
streams of Christian Endeavor that are making 
giad the city of our God! 


WORK IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


I want to make somewhat of a break right 
here and refer to the work in‘other countries 
than ours. First, as to our own brethren and 
sisters of Canada, [have been in the Provin- 
cial conventions, and know of what I speak. 
Our friends are made of the right atuff, and 
rally with us under the blood-stained bauner of 
the cross, with the Union Jack in one band and 
the other claspedin one of ours, while we march 
by their side with the Stars and Stripes; and 
shoulder to shoulder we present a united front 
against the forces of sin as soldiers of the King 
ot kings and Lord of lords. Canadians, we sal- 
ute you. Yea, verily, we will all be at Montreal 
in 1893. 

From all Canada there have been reports re- 
ceived from 1,377 societies—quite an increase 
over the 829 societies reported at Minneapvlis 
from within her borders. The tive Provinces 
having the greatest number of societies are as 
tollows: Ontario, 830; Nova Scotia, 268; Que- 
bec, 97; New-Brunswick, 57, and Manitoba, 42. 

Indeed, the Christian Endeavor movement has 
become international in its world-wide fellow- 
ship. In Australia the growth has been phe- 
nowenal, rivaling the great strides made in this 
land. Last year we had &2 societies reported 
from Australia; today we have _ enrolled 
232 societies, and more are forming each 
week. England, the old mother  coun- 
try, now has 300 societies; and her 
second national convention, held not so very 
long ago, had the true Christian Endeavor flavor 
and atmosphere. You will be interested to 
know of soiwe of the other foreign and mission- 
ary lands. There are 32 societies enrolled from 
India; from Turkey, 20; Mexico, 19; the West 
Indies, 12; Samoa, 9; Africa, 9; China, 9; 
Japan, 6; and so on, from Bermuda, Brazil, 
Chile, Norway, Spain, Persia, the Hawalian 
Islands, and from almostevery land. The total 
from toreign and missionary lands 1s now 6438. 

The constitution bas been translated, and it is 
printed in the following languages: German, 
Swedish, Norwegian, French, Danish, Dutch, 
Spanish, Tamil, Chinese, Japanese. 

That leads me to mention one of the best feat- 
ures of work. More aud more are Christian 
Endeavor Societies becoming missionary forces. 
I wish the time permitted me to read some of the 
letters that I have received from Secretaries 
and Treasurers of denominational missionary 
boards, which give definite information of tens 
of thousands of dollars added to their respect- 
ive treasuries from Christian Endeavor Societies. 
These results have been brought about very 
largely through the Fulton pledge plan of giving 
2 cents per week individually, which has been 
adopted so generously all over the United States 
and Canada. The Rey. A. A. Fulton, whom we 
heard at Minneapolis last year while home on 
his furlough, is now doing hand-to-hand per- 
sonal work for oar Master in China. His oraz 
here of one year was wonderfully blessed o 
God. His pledge plan was first presented to 
the societies of his own denomination, the 
Presbyterian. Like the Christian Endeavor 
Society, it could not be kept in any one denomi- 
nation, and now nearly every denomination is 
feeling the impulse of the Fulton plan. The 
United Society bas commended the enterprise 
from the start, and furnishes a book free of 
charge to every society that makes application. 

I must also take time to refer to the fact that 
hundreds have signed the following covenant‘, 

“ We covenant with the Lord and with those 
who enter with us into the fellowship of this 
consecration, that we will devote a proportion- 
ate part of our income, not less than one-tenth, 
to benevolent aud religious purposes. And this 
we doin His name, wbo hath loved us, and hath 
given Himself for us, our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.’”’ 

Indeed, we are to have a revival of practical 
Christian stewardship, and I pray for great re- 
sults the coming year. Systematio and pro- 
portionate giving to God! Let this be one of 
our watchwords to go hand in hand with 
* Fidelity aud Fellowship.” “ But this I say, 
he which soweth sparing shall reap sparingly; 
and he which soweth bountifully shall reap also 
bountifully.” (Second Corinthians 1x., 6.) 

The Christian Endeavor local union idea is 
assuming larger and better proportions every 
month. It contains so much of the blessed idea 
of interdenominational fellowship, and its pos- 
sibilities in the way of inspiration and frater- 
nity are so large thatitisevidently an institution 
thathas come to stay. Many of these unions 
are doing practical work through their Mission- 
ary, Executive, Correspondence, Look-out, Press, 
and Visiting Committees. More and more are 
these Christian Endeavor unions becoming 
evangelistic forces, In passing I want to men- 
tion some of the largest Christian Endeavor 
city unions. The figures named include the 
Juniors. Philadelphia, the largest, and in so 
many ways a model, is composed of 280 socle- 
ties; Chicago is next, with 244; New-York has 
124; Cleveland has 96; Brooklyn, 95; 8t. Louis, 
94: Minneapolis, 91; Baltimore, 81. 

The annual conventions held inthe various 
States, Territories, and Provinces have been 
wonderful gatherings. They grow materially 
and are becoming great springs of spiritual re- 
freshment. Their helpfulness in the past sug- 
gesta even greater fields of usefulness for the 
future. Shall we not, more than ever in the 
past, aid the officeraof these various unions in 
their services, Which are always freely and 
gratuitously given, busy pastors and busy men 
and women as manyof them are! You have 
but to read the reports of the State, Territorial, 
and Provincial conventions held since the Min- 
neapolis Convention, from the firat ones of the 
Maritime Provincial Union to the one very late- 
ly held in Tennessee and Ohio, to find sufficient 
warrant for their existence. May God continue 
to bless them abundantly. 


WORK OF THE PRESS. 


The printing department of the United Society 
has prospered, largely through the good busi- 
bess Mavagement of our agent, Mr. William 
Shaw. Mention is made of this, as it is often 
asked how so large a work as that accomplished 
by the United Society of Christian Endeavor 
can be carried on without asking the societies 
for @ penny to pay expenses from one year’s end 
to the other, while atthe same time the only 
source of income is from the sale of the badges 
and literature, and from the printing done for 
local societies. The answer is, that everything 
is conducted in the most enconomical way, and 
that very much service is rendered to the 
societies “free, gratis, for nothing.” Wedo not 
know of any organization to which so much 
time and labor is gratuitously and gladly given. 

Cne of the most important factora in the pro- 
motion of Christian Endeavor during the last 
tew years, particularly the year just ending, is 
the work oi the press, particularly the denomi- 
national religious press. There is scarcely a 
leading religious journal in the country that 
does not have its regular column devoted to 
news from the societies and to the exposition of 
the unlform prayer-meeting topics. 

The good-literature committees have been do- 
ing a good work in extending the circulation of 
their denominational religious papers, The 
Gospel cap be preached witb printer’s ink most 
effectively in these days, and your own church 
paper contains not only denominational news 
aud matters of denowinational interest, but the 
Gospel concerning the adVancement of the 
kingdom of God in all parts of the earth. Why 
not make aresolve that before next January 
every family connected with your church shall 
be supplied with some good religious paper, by 
which each member of the family, from grand- 
father tu ten-year-old Johnny, shall be helped ? 
Who knows how many souls will be won as the 
result of the year’s work of the good-literature 
colmumnittee in this line? 

And what shall I say of the Golden Rule? Ooc- 
cupying a field of its own, it is supplementary 
to all otber papers. I desire to say, with ali the 
persvnality 1 Gan put behind my words, that the 
Golden Jule has been always, and is to-day, a 
great biessing to the cause of Christian En- 
deavor. It has modestly made its own way, 
seeking to give the best methods of work to 
young people that are striving to work “for 
Christand the Church.” Its editors and the 
oi.cers of the United Soelety have constantly 
said by voice and pen that it believed that it had 
its own Held, and in no way made itself a substi- 
tute for any denominational paper. It desires 
to wake Itself useful to every Christian En- 
ceavor Society, ang at the same time an ally of 
every denominational paper. 

This report is already too long. I have no 
time to touch upon some of the practical results 
vo! the Work in the sucieties and unious, I must 
rapidly pass them over as they come to me— 
such a8 au increased attendance upon the part 
of the young people upon all regular church 
services und the midweek prayer meeting; the 
dejinite aul practical work of the various com- 
mitiees; the acceptunce of the new, revised 
pledge by hundreds of societies previously or- 
yunized with the first pledge; the systematic 
study of the Bible and wan ever-increasing 
knowledge of its use in hand-to-hand work for 
the saving of souls; a vigorous attack 
upon all forms of doubtful amusements; 
open hostility to every pian for destroying in 


| any way the sanctity of the Sabbath day, illus- 


; upon the Directors of 


ventions this year, us i did last season, and we | 


can Say, irom having been on the ground, that 
Christian Endeavor isto bind the hearts of the 
young people of the sunuy South, not only to 


| tacture or 


their own churches, but to the hearts of their | 


brothers and sisters in the Northern states. If 
time permitted, I should like to give )\ou a de- 
tailed account of “what God hath wrought.” 
varticularly in Tennessee, Georgia, Alavawa, 
Texas, Louisiana, Arkausas, and Kentucky. 

but there is still another banner to be given 
at this convention with the others to-morrow 
afternocn. 

In Mareb, 1884, the first Junior Society of 
Christian Endeavour was organized in Tabor, 
iowa, by the Kev. J. W. Cowan. And to-day there 
are bundreds of local unionsof junior societies. 
No branch of Christian kndeavour has a larger 
promise of usefulness. in every way are the 
juniors being beard from. No convention pro- 
gramme, be it local, State, or international, is 
complete uvless generous provisions are made 
for the juniors and their work. 

Last year 855 societies had reported. There 
were many wore, but we could not get any word 
from them. This year the junior work has 
stepped forward indeed. Junior Superintens- 
ents of State, Territorial, and Provinvial unions, 
and of local societies, your work has been won- 
derfully blessed of God. k « 

Notwithstanding 1t is particularily dificult to 
gather statistics from junior socicties, we.Lave 
actually enrolled 1,719 this year, making a total 
to-day of 2,574 junior societies of which we 
know. Illinois stood first last year, with 122 


| 


| 
| 


| 


trated by the uniteu desire to exert an influence 
the Columbian Exposi- 
tion that will prompt them to keep their doors 
closed op Sunday; ageressively-waged war 
against lutemperance and the gaie and manu- 
intoxicating beverages of all kinds; 
a Clearer understanding that the society is only 
anieazus tOan end; a determination to get good 
and to do good; a desire for a modest and teach- 
avie spirit: hearts aflame with the love of 
Curist; a greater and ipvereasing spirit of love 
forour Own Church and a closer bond of union 
between the society and the Sunday school, 


IMPORTANCE OF INDIVIDUALISM. 


Believing there are many matters that Ihave 
not even touched upon, let me give you the best 
of all the statistics 1 have gathered for your in- 
terest. 

i have been speaking a good deal about the 
<rowth of local societies, local State, Territorial 
and Provincial unions, the forward movement 
denominationally, &c., and bave not referred to 
our individual members. The importance of 
individualism is nade manifest more and more 
in our work and iu many ways. We do not for- 
get our part and our work in this warfare. We 
velieve in co-operation; and, we also believe 
in individuatisia, and emphasize it promi- 
nently by accepting for ourselves, individually, 
definite pledged service. You will agree with 
me, of course, that the growth of the local so- 
cicties ‘is marvelous in our eyes”; but what 
can We say when we consider some of the addi- 
tions made to our churches from this rapidly- 
increasing international and interdenomina- 
tional host? Listen. God only knows ail the 


_ would attend the convention. 





results of our individual labors. Last ey 
thankful hearts, we sang ‘ Praise m 
whom all blessings flow,” when we found that 
82,500 of our members had become church 
members im the year. How much or how little 
our own individual work or that of the society 
had influenced this blessed result we know not; 
suiticiently happy and thankful were we to 
know that these additions to the number of so 
many thousands had come from our member- 
ship. Another year, what would it bring forth ? 

How many souls could be won to the Lord 
Jesus Christ in the coming year! was the 
thought emphasized so strongly -— and over 
againinthe closing hours of the Minneapolis 
convention. Let me recall one scene at the 
closing consecration meeting. Dr. Chapman is 
almost through his spirited and spiritual ad- 
dress. Heisseaying: “ lead for entire con- 
secration. Inthe days of old Rome, when the 
sacramentum, or Oath, was given to the soldiers, 
the leader of the detachment that was to be 
sworn to live and die ror the Sepate and the peo- 
ple of Rome read over all the sacramentum, 
and then the righthand man held up his 
right hand and repeated the words, ‘The 
same for me’; and down it went along the 
line until the last left-hand man held up his 
right hand in what he thought the most holy 
attitude, and swore the same oath. Aro we thus 
ready? Who wilisay it? My time for God, =y 
thought for God, my strength for God, my all, 
~ all, my body, soul, and spirit for Him, who 
Willeay it? ‘The same forme.’ ‘The same for 
me.’”’ You remember that the whole audience 
of thousands stood later, and with uplifted 
hands we promised that with God’s help 
we would try to lead at least one soul 
to Christ during the year; and while we 
were still standing, Dr. Hoyt voiced our 
prayer of consecration. Listen. Do you not, 
many of you, remember the hour as [ repeat 
the prayer? “ © Lord Jesus, Thou didst utterly 
give Thyself for us. We do now utterly yield 
ourselves to Thee for this service. ‘We will at- 
tempt to win souls for Thee. Accept our conse- 
cration; give us souls; put upon us the power 
vf the Holy Spirit. BeThouin us and upon us, 
O Thou empowering Spirit, and as never before, 
because we consecrate ourselves to Thee with 
earnest and full hearte. May Thy Kingdom 
come, O Lord, through us, to Thy glory. For 
Jesus’ sake, Amen.” 

God is answering that prayer. The thousands 
went home to their churches and their societies 
and hand to hand effective personal work hae 
been done under God's guidance. The word, 
* The same for me,” has been passed along the 
line from State to State, town to town, society 
to society, and thousands of associate members 
have been won to Him—praises be to Him, the 
Giver of all gifts. 

At the time of the last international conven- 
tion 168,162 of our membership were in the as- 
sociate lists. During the last year we find that 
over 120,000 of our members havg become 
church members. The past year’s history has 
been the most notable, the growth unprece- 
dented; and to know that, better than all that, 
120,000 have joined our churches is to proclaim 
in the best possibie way our motto, *‘ For Christ 
and the Church.” 

You rejoice inthis. Well youmay. God grant 
we may with modest and teachable spirits take 
up the greater work before us in the coming 
year. We now number 1,370,200. Think of it! 
1,370,200 individuals banded together for serv- 
ice. Our responsibilities are equal in number to 
our opportunities. What shall another year 
bring forth? God will answer in His good time, 
May He give us the strength and grace needed 
for another year’s campaign undex the leader- 
ship of our Saviour Kiny, Jesus Christ. 

The reading of the Seoretary’s report con- 
cluded the programme for the afternoon, but 
before adjournment President Clark gave notice 
that heresfter the proceedings of the convention 
would be run upon sohedule time. The after- 
noon session had becn planned to close at5 
o'clock, but the speaking and singing had been 
allowed to overrun the schedule, so that it was 
then nearly 6 o'clock. The Chairman said the 
convention had too much work on hand to allow 
euch latitude to speakers hereafter. 

The convention then adjourned until evening, 
and the great building was emptied with won- 
derful speed. The people seemed to go out like 
water runuing out of a selve, 80 many were the 
exits and so complete the order preserved. 

_— _>—— 


The Evening Session. 


a 


THOUSANDS TURNED AWAY. 


THE GARDEN TOO SMALL FOR THOSE 
* WHO WOULD ATTEND. 


The evening meeting of the great convention 
of Young People’s Societies of Christian En- 
deavor opened promptly at 7:30 o’clock with an 
audience taxing the capacity of every part of 
Madison Square Garden. If possible, the at- 
tendance exceeded that of the afternoon. 
Wherever space enough appeared an ex- 
tra ohair was squeezed into it. There 
were still thousands who could not tind 
seats. They ranged themselves along the 
walls, in the aisles, and wedged the openings 
at the entrances and exits. Neither the stage, 
reserved for dignitaries and the choir, nor the 
inclosure reserved for the newspaper writers 
‘was exempt from the swooping invasion of the 
multitude. 

The Garden simply could not have held more 
people unless everybody had stood. Instead of 
letting in the public at the opening hour, the 
doorkeepers had to close the entrances and keep 
them barred against delegates belated or un- 
able to get in on time. Several thousands of 
them were left in the street, unable to make 
their way in no matter how hard they tried. 

It was a splendid sight within the Garden 
when the praise meeting began. In every part 
the great amphitheatre blazed with light, set- 
ting off the decorations of flags, shields, ban- 
ners, and coats-of-arms with fine effect, and 
giving to the mass of people the most animated 
appearance. There was too much life and mo- 
tion in the audience to suggest a picture, but it 
was a sight in which the picturesque dominated, 
and which might well fire the blood of speakers 
to whom a mammoth audience is an inceative 
to the best effort. ° 

E. B, Clark of Denver had charge of the praise 
service, with which the evening session opened. 
There was more singing than anything else, and 
delegates who were unable to find sents were 
able, without interference with the meeting, to 
find perches aud leaning places while the serv- 
ice went on. 


PLEASED BY MR. M’EWEN. 

At 8 o’olook the session launohed into for 
mality, with the Rev. Henry Theodore McEwen 
of New-York, Chairman of the committee of 
1892, as presiding officer. Mr. MoEwen has a 
business way of going at what he undertakes, 
and he commanded the instant attention of the 
delegates for what he had to say by way of 
atarting the meeting. 

“Tt is the duty of presiding officers,” he 
began, * to introduce men who can speak, and 
not to try to speak themselves. If I should be- 

in to talk aboutthe growth of the Christian 

‘ndeavor Society, | should keep you here until 
midnight, and none of the distinguished 
gentlemen on the platform who can perform 
that task better than I would get a hearing. 

**But I should like to say that it gives me 
pleasure to note the evidences of the fact that 
we seem to have surprised the New- Yorkers 
since this morning. They bave been looking at 
the thousands of people they have met wearing 
Christian Endeavor badges with amazement, 
and I fanoy they will be still more amazed 
before we go away. 

‘*When we were in Minneapolis trying to select 
@ place for this convention, the Montreal 
folks wanted us to hold itthere. ‘New-York is 
tov big a place to attempt to shake,’ they said. 
But I think | may venture to say that the in- 
habitants of New-York, if they can be shaken by 
seeing, have appreciated to-day the presence 
among them of 20,000 or 25,000 soldiers of 
Christ. 

“When we decided to hold the convention 
in New-York I went to the proprietor of a large 
hotel and asked him what he could do toward 
accommodating the members of the society who 
*“Why,’ he said, 
*I can accommodate them ali.’ 

‘*T asked him how many persons he could take 
care of in his house. ‘About 1,600,’ he suid. 

*** Well,’ I replied, ‘ we shall have about twelve 
times that number.’ He looked at me ina pity- 
ing kind of way, and I suppose he thought I waa 
insane or addicted to dissembling. 

“The newspaper reporters who called upon 
me when preparations were making for the con- 
vention asked me how many people were 
expected to come. I told them 25,000. 
Newepaper reporters, in the largeness 
of their spirits, are prone to exaggeration, and 


like to deal in big figures. But when I told history, and the adaptability of Christian 


| deavor, to show that it is not merely a society, 


them of this they exchanged smiles, and prob- 
ably they set me down as a man who deals in 
jests. Anyhow, nove of them predicted in their 
preliminary accounts. that there would be more 
than 10,000 persons here. 

* Betore introducing the other gentlemen who 
are to speak here to-night, und dyring the re- 
mainder of the sessions, | desire to pay tribute 
to the tremendous work that most of them have 
done for this great society since its organiza- 
tion. They have devoted their labors to this 
cause from pure love of the cause, and they have 
traveled from one end of the country to the 
other, devoting their energies to the cause simply 
having thoir traveling expenses paid. This 
ovement, since its very inception, has been 
given the very best physical strength, the very 
best brain, and the very best heartof this and 
of all other countries. 

“ITnow desire to introduce to you a gentle- 
man whose presence among us is a pleasure 
which none of us expected and whose worth as 
@ statesman, an well as acitizen anda Christian, 
is known and appreciated from one end of this 
land to the other. I have the honor to present 
the Hon. John W. Foster, Secretary of State of 
the United xtates.’’ 


SECRETARY FOSTER’S SPEECH. 
When Mr. Foster stepped to the front of the 
platform the entire audience broke into tremen- 
dous cheering. and the women wavod their 








handkerchiefs enthusiastically. Mr. Foster's 
clerical and unassuming presence was in 
entire keeping with tho appearance of the 
ministers by whom he was surrounded. He 
was dressed in light trousers and 4 tightly- 
buttoned cutaway coat of the conventional cut. 
In a clear voice Mr. Foster said: 

“I count myself fortunate in beingin New- 
York to-day and to have an opportunity of 
drawing new inspiration by contact with this 

atarmy of young soldiers of Christ. We 
ave heard much in certain quarters of late 
years to the effect that the Chris- 
tian religion thing of the past, 
that the doctrines which have governed 
the actions and conduct of humanity and of the 
world for the past 2,000 years and have raised 
humanity from Paganism to the present plane 
of civilization, are no longer fruitful in inspira- 
tion to the present generation. 

The idieness of such statements needs no more 
cogent refutation than a glance at this vast as- 
seomblage, gathered from the four quarters of 
this vast country—an assemblage the constitu- 
ent members of which o not only 
represent themselves as individuais, but 
hundreds of thousands and millions of their as- 
sociates in the Christian work who have been 
left at home to keep guard over the substan- 
tially-erected works of Christ. 

“If the me ean the doctrines of agnosti- 
clam and infidelism could but see this assem- 
blage here to-night, they might be led to believe 
that faith in a risen Saviour and an inspired 
Word of God is neither dead nor likely to die 
out of this land. 

“I desire to@resent my humble recognition of 
the great work which this society is doing for 
our country and for our God, and to wish you 
God- speed in that grand work.” 


The audience was then invited to join in the 
singing of “Sweet Land of Liberty,’”’ and the 
volume of sound that followed was exceedingly 
inspiring. Mr. Sankey sang the last verse of 
the song alone in a clear, melodious voice. 


DR. CLARK ON THE ORIGIN. 


HE DESCRIBES THE BEGINNING OF THE 
GREAT MOVEMENT. 


After the Liberty song, the Rev. Mr. Meoe- 
Ewen introduced the President of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, the Rev. Dr. 
Francois E. Clark, who was received with a great 
burst of applause from every part of the Gar- 
den. Added to the eflect of the clapping of 
hands and tapping of sticks and umbrellas on 
the floor, was the spectacle of thousands of 
handkerchiefs waving as men and women 
leaned forward in their places and gave tho 
special greeting of the Christian Endeavor Bo- 
ciety. Dr. Clark was obliged to wait several 
minutes before he could proceed with his speech, 
in which he said: 


Is the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor a were society or a providential 
movement? More than at first appears is in- 
volved in this question. If it is simply an or- 
ganization like one of a thousand others that 
existand have existed, we can afford to disre- 
gard its principles and its progress. Ir itis a 
mere wave of foamy, youthful enthusiasm coast 
upon the shore of our century, We may expect 
ittoebb as rapidiy asit has flowed, and we 
need not greatly concern ourselves with its 
past, its present, or ite future. 

Butif the Christian Endeavor Society is a 
great providential movement born of God in 
Hisown good time, then we must look into 
God’s design, and shape our course by the Di- 
vine compass. 

I will try to provo that the society is a relig- 
ious movement and not a mere organization. I 
summon its origin, its bistory, its adaptability, 
its imitators, to prove it. 

To look at its origin in this light, to be sure, 
takes all glory from men. It makes it Impossl- 
ble for any one to boast. No farmer is egotiatio- 
al enough te grow conceited over the seed that 
sprouts in the meliow soil of Springtime. An 
architect may boast of his magnificent struct- 
ures in stone and marble, but unless be is a fool 
he will not boast of the oak tree in his front 

ard, for he did not design the tree or erect it. 

Squally true is it that man did not design or 
erect the Christian Endeavor movewent. It 
grew from a seed, and that seed was of God’s 
planting. No man could have hastened its 
growth or greatly retarded it. 

It is always to be borne in mind that no ec 
clesiastical authority called the Christian En- 
deavor Society into being. No council of the 
fathers decreed it. No assembly or conference 
said itmustcome. This soviety had the same 
quiet origin as the Sunday school, the mission- 
ary movement, and the temperance crusade. 
The world cared nothing for the beginning of 
any of these efforts. It knew no more of their 
beginning than a busy city knows aboutor 
cares for the dropping of an acorn in the forest. 
Ah, but there is life in the acorn, and it grows. 
There was Divine life in this Christian Endeav- 
or seed, and it grew. Jhatis ita history in a 
single sentence. Man may builda house; God 
builds a tree. Man may start a society; God 
atarts a movement. 


A PROVIDENTIAL MOVEMENT. 


The subsequent history of the society makes 
this proposition still plainer. The means put 
torth to advance its interests are utterly inade- 
quate to account for its marvelous growth. 
Keamember that there never has been any 
otuurehly authority to force it upon the churches, 
no denominational pride or esprit de corps has 
been appealed to; no great corporation has stood 
behind it. In fact, it has made its way in spite 
of ecclesiastical opposition in many quarters. 
What, then, accounts for these 22,000 societies 
anda million and one-third members that girdle 
theearth? The visible human means are utterly 
inadequate to account for them. A few leaf- 
lets, a book or two; a united society that exer- 
cises no authority, claims no allegiance, levies 
no taxes, accepts no contributions; the State 
and local unions, which so faras authority or 
control go are equally powerless. How can wo 
account for the unparalleled growth, for this 
magnificent convention whichis the beautiful 
flower of this plant? There is only one way to 
account forit. Thisisno man’s society. This 
is God's movement. 

Again, the adaptability of this society pro- 
claims it to be not a manufactured article, but 
God’s method of reaching young hearts. A 
mere society might be titted to one climate and 
totally unfitted toanother; it might flourish in 
one denomination and utterly wither in an- 
other. A mere society is necessarily local and 


“intlexible. A former honored President of the 


New-York Union framed an epigram which will 
live when he said, “The Christian Endeavor 
Boolety is as strong as steel and as flexible as 
ribbou.” 

If the representatives of the different denom- 
inations this year speak as they have hitherto 
declared themselves at our conventions, each 
one will tell us that the society is exactly in ac- 
cord with the genius of his own denomination. 
The Methodist tinds in it fire, fervency, and tes- 
timony; the Presbyterian, steadfast covenant- 
keeping; the Baptist and Congregationalist, 
local self-government, which, however, is not 
incompatible with oburchly control and volun- 
tary individual consecration; the Episcopalian 
finds child nurture and training; the Disciple of 
Christ, the communion of saints; the Friend, a 
constant moving of the Holy Spirit upon young 
hearts; the Lutheran, the very spirit of the Ref- 
ormation. In every denomination is it equally 
at home, because everywhere its cardinal doc- 
trine is loyalty, unswerving and unsweryable, 
to the local church. 

It seems to bear transportation, too, and to 
keep equally well in every climate. The 
churches in Old England find here principles 
which they can use. Our brothers and aisters 
at the antipodes adopt them as eagerly asif 
they lived within sight of * Liberty Enlighting 
the World”; India, China, Japan, Turkey, South 
Afrioa, Samoa, the Sandwich Islands—all have 
their Christian Endeavor contingents. ‘It ex- 
actly suite our particular needs,” is the delight- 
fully monotonous testimony of letters from all 
parts of the world. 


FLEXIBLE AND ADAPTABLE. 


It is flexible and adaptable, too, in its forms 
ofopposition toevil Frotean as are the shapes 
of evil, this movement is always found opposed 
to the devil, whatever livery he wears. In 
Louisiana the society is anti-lottery; in Utah it 
is anti-Mormon; at the ColumWMian Fair it is 
anti-Sabbath-breaking, and throughout all the 
land it is anti-rum. 

The very names by which the pledge is affec- 
tionately called deciare its flexibility and adapt- 
ability. In the Maritime Provinces it is called 
the ** best hook to catch and hold young Chris- 
tians;’’ in California and Montana it is called, 
not the iron-clad pledge, but the “ gold-bound 
pledge,” and a minister in Minnesota, » wheat- 
growing State, originated the happy uame for 
the pledge, “the patent Christian Endeavor 
self-binder.” 

‘The very imitators who in large numbers have 
adopted everything but our name and our fel- 
lowship prove the flexibility of the Christian 
Endeavor principles. But this is not a pleasant 
subject. I will only say that it is another proof, 
if proof were needed, udded to the origin, the 
En- 


but a God-given, God-protected, God-advanced 
movement. 

If, then, itis accepted that the Christian Fn- 
deavor Society is amovement that has God's 
centuries In Which it may develop, let us ask 
what are the principlos which God has been 
able to usecnd bless! A great movement can 
not grow without principles beneath it, an- 
more than atree oan grow withont roots. It 
cannot long exist on froth or foam, or even on 
entbusiasin and youthful zeal. The time has 
gone by when the society can be waved one side 
as the frothy product of beardleas exuberance 

What are these principles! Itis sufticient to 
vefer to them very briefly, for this whole con- 
vention will ring with them. Every State Con- 
vention and local union emphasizes them, and 
every individual society that is wortby of the 
name in all the land exemplities them. They 
are tuught by no theory, but by the experience 
of these eleven years. These four principles, if 
I know anything about the matter, are pledged 
individual loyalty, consecrated devotion, ener- 
getic service, interdenominational fellowship. 
These, then, are the four driving wheels of the 
movement—piedged individual loyalty, conse- 
crated devotion, energetic service, interde- 
nominational fellowship. 

The firat driving wheel of the Christian En- 
deavor movement is pledyed individual loyal- 
ty. Every year makes the folly of trying to 





start a Christian Endeavor society without the 
pledge more evident. Every week sees societies 
and individuals accepting the pledge more and 
more heartily and unanimously, and living up 
toit more strenuously. Objections and object- 
ors have largely disappeared. Throughout 
Christian Endeavordum, at least, the pledge is 
now understood and admitted to be = tural, 
reasonable, essential. One of the most glorious 
eras of the Presbyterian Church was the days 
of the covenanters, and every church has had 
its covenanters. That era is not past, thank 
God, though the covenant may no longer be 
sealed in blood. The era of the Christian En- 
deavor Society is growing more glorious be- 
cause it is becoming increasingly and more em 
phatically a society of covenanters. 

Notice, please, that every line of the Christian 
Endeavor pledge is a covenant of loyalty. In 
Christ's strength thie covenant is made, * Trust- 
ing in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength, I 

romise Him that I will strive todo whatever 

ie would like to have me do”; a covenant of 
loyalty in our private devotion, “I will read 
the Bible and pray every day’; a covenant of 
loyalty to the individual church, “I will a 
ort my own church in every way, especially 

y attending all her Sunday and midweek serv- 
foes”; a covenant of outspoken loyalty again 
to Christ, “‘ I will be present at and take some 

art in every Christian Endeavor prayer meet- 
ng.” Not only a pledge is this, but a pledge to 
loyalty; not only a promise, but a promise of 
faithful service forsome church at some par- 
ticular time. 

Thisis our bulwark, our defense, our high 
tower. It is not an immovable fortress in which 
we wait an attack; it is our testudo, our mova- 
ble shield, behind which we move out to attack 
the enemy’s ocitadelsa of indifference, laziness, 
false timidity, and worldlineas, 

The secona driving wheel of the movement 
is consecrated devotion. Our society does not 

rofess to be areligious debating society orga 
iterary or serio-comic club. It isnot a cross 
between an old-fashioned lyceum and a 
prayer meeting. It hesitates not tosay that 
there is but one meeting absolutely essential 
to a Christian Endeavor society, and that is 
the prayer meeting. a about the 
society centres around and draws its life from 
the prayer meeting. It constantly tries to raise 
the religious standard of the members and 
leaves it to other excellent organizations to 
raise their literary and social standards. It 
continually seeks to say to them in the ringing 
tones of William Cary, Your business, young 
men and women, is to preach the Gospel, and 
you keep store, or work on the farm, or go to 
school, or do housework, as he cobbled shoes, 
“to pay expenses.” 

lhe third driving wheel of the movement is 
energetic service. It is no dreamy, intro- 
spective, hermitlike religion that is taaght or 
practiced by Christian Endeavorers. The so- 
ciety believes in doing, as well as praying. It 
tingles with the bounding life of the nineteenth 
century. It not only preaches, but practices. 
Frequent confession of Christ is offset and 
balanced by constant work for Christ. Not 
only is there one prayer meeting every week, 
but from three to twenty committees are busy 
every day. Notonly is the monthly consecra- 
tion meeting essential, but theeftort which alone 
gives one something new to consecrate is ose | 
essential. This most excellent counter-irritant, 
this most admirable corrective of sluggish 
morals, this irresistible stimulant for sleepy 
Christians, this unexcelled blister for paralyzed 
legs that cannot run on God's errands, and 
withered hands that cannot find their way to 
the bottom of the pooket when the contribu- 
tion box is passed—religious service—is found 
in these innumerable lines of committee work, 
which provide for every —— form of ac- 
tivity, and which do anything thatthe Church 
wishes to have done. Cannot our local unions 
do more than they have yet done, grand as the 
work has been in some places, to shut up the 
rumshop and brand the saloon, to atop the Sun- 
day baseball game, to close the Sunday theatre, 
and to fight municipal misrule and corruption 
in allits hideous forms? 

The fourth driving wheel of the Christian En- 
deavor movementis interdenominational spir- 
itual fellowship. If any one thing has been 
made clear by the history of these eleven 
years, itis God’s design to bring the young 
people of all evangelical denominations togeth- 
er, not for the sake. of denouncing denomina- 
tions or decrying creeds, butin a common fel- 
lowship that respects differences and believes 
in diversity. The fears of those who thought 
the society would destroy all distinctive 
beliefs, and demolish the principles for 
which the fathers suffered persecution, 
bave been largely allayed, for it} has 
come to be acknowledged that the society 
inakes every young person more loyal to his 
own, at the same time thatit makes him more 
generous toward others. As someone has wit- 
tily remarked, it ** has not broken down the de- 
nominational wire fences, it has only taken the 
barbs offof them.” And O my friends, would 
anything induce us to give up our fellowship 
and to divide ourselves into denominational 
clans as young people? 

After tasting the sweetness of obeying our 
Lorda’s command “that ye love one another,’’ 
after enjoying the fellowship which obeys our 
Lord’s prayer “ that they all may be one,” after 
feeling the thrill of our elbow touch as we have 
closed up our ranks to march against the com- 
mon enemy, can anything separate us? 

These four principles, then, characterize this 
movement. The consecration meeting, the com- 
mittee work, the pledge to outspoken loyalty, 
the unsectarian fellowship—these must be of 
God's ordering, because they are God-blessed. 
These are what make the socfety more than an 
organization—a world-wide movement. 


A WORLD-WIDE MOVEMENT. 


But, it may be said, these principles are noth- 
ingnew. The Church has always Delieved in 
consecrated service, in covenant obligations, 
aud, theoretically at least,in fellowship. Such 
a statement is open to doubt, as the wars of the 
secta, the opposition to the Christian Endeavor 
Society, and the bitter hostility to the pledge in 
many places indicate. But, even admitting that 
theoretically and partially they have been ac- 
cepted, it can be proved that never in their com- 
bination and proportions has God before 
brought them into a great world-enciroling fel- 
lowship. Never before has He used them as the 
driving wheels of such a religious movement. 

This movementis not the outgrowth of any 
one denomination. It ia not due to the Method- 
ist class meeting, or to the Baptist covenant 
meeting, or to the Presbyterian Catechism. or to 
Congregational individuality. God has doubt- 
less takeu an element from each, but He has 
combined them into new proportions and into a 
new movement. If this is so, then I claim that 
the society has aright to its history, its name, 
and its principles. There are a few who would 
deny it this right; who will not understand that 
it means anything, or has any righta which sec- 
tarian prejudice may bot sappropriate or trample 
upon. 

Ite name is sometimes, not often, I am giad to 
believe, in these days, but sometimes, applied 
to adeaf and dumb, gelatinous kind of affair, 
without any backbone of obligation; a some- 
thing called a Christian Endeavor Society, deaf 
to the promptings of the Spirit, dumb in the 
prayer meeting, and with one or two feeble an- 
tenn@®, instead of strong arms of committee 
service. Such a so-called Christian Endeavor 
Society brings disgrace and reproach upon the 
whole fraternity, the only mitigating feature 
being thatit usualjg dies an untimely and un- 
lamented death. 6 often these principles— 
with the exception of the fellowship—are all 
taken and the namo ignored for sectarian pur 
poses. 

The Christian Endeavor Society antedated by 
years all other similar young people’s societies 
of importance—a fact that is sometimes denied 
and often forgotten; and I say that these eleven 
years have given it a claim to its principles, as 
well as to its name, and that it is not too much 
to ask, in Christian fairness, that its name be 
taken when its principles in the usual combina- 
tion are taken. No patent or copyright is 
claimed, but is there not a moral right here? 
Even before the days of international copy- 
right no honorable publisher took another’s 
book, made a few verbal changes in it, and gave 
it a new title, and published it as hisown. There 
are other statutes besides patent laws and 
copyright enactments, which will protect the 
Christian Endeavor Society in its use of its 
name and principles, and these statutes are 
called Christian courtesy and brotherly fair- 
ness. All honor to that denomination whioh re- 
cently decreed that when a society within its 
ranks took the pledge, it ought to be called a 
Christian Endeavor Soclety. There unwritten 
statutes will keep! our Christian Endeavor 
unions and conventions made up of Christian 
Endeavor Societies in name and fact. They 
will keep the movement true to the principles 
of individual consecration, devoted service, 
pledged loyalty, and interdenominational fel- 
lowship; and these principles, thus combined, 
will be guaranteed by the name ‘* Christian En- 
deavor.”’ 

Finally, if this is a world-wide, God-sent 
movement, it hasaclaim upon the consideration 
of Christian people. Not that it would force 
itself upon any one. Christian endeavor never 
enters at an unwilling door. If there is a better 
way of organizing young people we certainly 
wish to know it, and we will ali speedily adopt 
it, and will take the name of the new organization 
with its principles. But if this is such a provi- 
dential organization as we fondly belleve it to 
be, it has the same claim upon the churohes, at 
least to examine it carefully, as has the Sunday 
sohool or the missionary movement. 


ONLY GROUND FOR UNION. 


The only ground on which Christians oan 
unite is the practical ground of Christlike 
etfort— endeavor. They cannot unite on 
doctrinal grounds, They cannot unite on 
grounds of church polity; they can unite in 
Christian effort, which requires no oneness of 
doctrine or polity, no orgs. ic union, no ecclesi- 
astical sameness. i rejoice that everywhere the 
denominations are accepting this thought, and 
more and more are recogn:zing the society ina 
broad and brotherly way, as the report of our 
honored Secretary shows. 

some, however, are trying now, perhaps inad- 
vertently, to break up our fellowship by intro- 
ducing into the Christian Endeavor unions va- 
rious incongruous elements—all kinds of young 
people’s societies. A few unions bave already 
been destroyed in this way. For this reason, to 
preserve the very basis of our fellowship, itis 
necessary to see to it in our local, st:te, 
and national unious thatthe name goes with 
the principles and the principles with the 
naine. I cannot do better than to quote the 
forceful! words of another on this subject: 
“This plea for preserving the integrity of the 
Christian Endeavor name and principles is not, 
as somnme one has unfairly put it, an invita- 
tion for all the other young people’s socie- 
ties to come and join the Christian Endeavor 
Society. It is not astruggle tor the credit of 
having originated the name. itis a modest and 

atient presentation of the incontrovertible 

act that the only ground on which unity among 
Christians is at present feasible is this basis of 





applied Christianity, and the further fact that 
unity cannot be expressed by a haif dozen 
names; it must have one commonly-accepted 
term. Itis not an association of heterogencous 
elements; it is not a congress of ehurches or a 
consensus of opinions that is wanted to express 
the idea of a united front to the foes of Christ; 
itis acommon purpose expressed in a common 
name—and what name so fitting as ‘ Christian 
Endeavor?’ There oan be nothing broader. 
There can be nothing more really interdenom- 
inational than this.” 

But whether others accept these principles or 
reject them, whether they come into our fellow- 
ship or refuse it, our duty is plain, Christian 
Endeavorers—not to glory ina name or strive 
for a mere organization—the organization with- 
out the dominating Spiritof God is less than 
the least of all things—but our duty is also our 

rivilege, to recognize as in the pastthe guid- 
ng hand of God; to maintain in their integrity 
these principles which He has so blessed; to 
seek an enlargement of our fellowship on this 
basis of practical, pledged endeavor for 
Christ; to remember that our covenant, next 
to Christ, is with the local church with which 
we are connected. Then may we hope to 
have the olosing years of this wonderful 
century crowned with a youthfal Christian En- 
deavor such as the world has never seen. Then 
may we hope to hear, not a chorus of a million 
and one-thir 1, but of many millions of youthful 
voices in every State and Province joining in 
the hymn, which shall be the battie hymn of the 
republio of God: 

“Like a mighty army 
Moves the Church of God; 
Brothers, we are treading 
Where the saints have trod. 
We are not divided, 
All one body we; 
One in faith and doctrine, 
One in charity.” 

This is our motto of last year voiced in one of 
the hymns of the ages. We cannot have a better 
motto for the year to come: “One is your 
Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 
Will you not take it! Will you not live it? 
Then listen, my brothers, my sisters, and you 
will yet hear millions of youthful voices in this 
Republic and our sister, Canada, in England and 
Austria, in India and Africa, in China and 
Japan, in Samoa and Fiji, join with you in the 
chorus which ascribes mastership to Christ and 
united fellowship to Christ’s brethren, and the 
prayer of Christ will be answered, “that they 
all may be one,” the new commandment of 
Christ will be obeyed, “that ye love one an- 
other,” and the mighty anthem of Christian En- 
deavor will roll around the world: “ One is yous 
Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 
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PRESIDENT BASHFORD SPEAKS. 


HIS IDEAS OF THE ESSENTIALS 
SUCCESSFUL CHRISTIAN WORK. 


The organist was obliged to begin the play- 
ing of “Blest be the Tie that Binds” 
before the cheering that followed Dr. 
Clark’s address had died out. The 
“Endeavor Band” hymn (followed, at 
the conclusion of which Chairman MoEwen 
introduced President J. W. Bashford of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, who was to deliver the 
sermon of the evening. Dr. Bashford said: 


“I desire to speak to you to-night upon the 
conditions of successful work for Christ, and 
choose as my text, ‘Iam the way, the trath, 
and the light.’ It will not be necessary 
for me to state for the benefit of any of those 
here present to-night in wnat part of the Testa- 
ment those words appear. 

“The first condition of successful work for 
Christ is a mastery of the truth. Socrates was 
accustomed to say that every man is suf- 
ficiently eloquent on that which he clear- 
ly understands. The tirst essential con- 
dition for successful Christian work by young 
people, and especially by the young people of 
this society, is a thorough mastery of the word 
of Christ. 

“It is not enough to carry a Bible under our 
arms. We must carry the word of God in our 
hearts. We must study that word intently, 
earnestly, fully, if we are to be prepared 
to do the work which God has in 
store for us during the twentieth century. 
Nothing else will serve, no other resource of 
tongue or pen will be of any avail if we have 
not that word incarnated in our hearts and 
souls. 

Not many years ago a layman went to Chi- 
cago and won to the cross of Christ thon- 
sands of men and women to whom the very 
name of religion had, up to the time of his 
coming, been the subject, the matter for 
mirth, What was the secret of D. L. Moody’s 
success? It was not through any extraoMiinary 
gift of eloquence, it was not through any new 
and inspiring system of Christian philos- 
ophy evolved by himself, it was not 
through any remarkable exhibitions of ornate 
Church surroundings, but it was because of 
hia immense grasp of the truth, it was 
because he was able to see into the 
heart of Christianity, and to present to 
the people he was addressing what 
he saw. Everybody stood spellbound around 
him because he knew the word of God and be- 
cause he knew how to apply his knowledge to 
the saving of souls. 

We lost not long ago a great English preacher, 
For fifty years his pulpit, if it was not the 
forum of intellectual advancement in English 
Christendom, waa the stand whence words that 
will only perish with our language entered the 
hearts of thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of menand women striving toward the light. 
He attempted to solve no abstract problems of 
Christian ddvutrine, but Spurgeon kuew the dov- 
trine as po man in England or in the world 
knew it,and he preached it—preached 1t with no 
exouses or attempts to pass over things which 
the finite reason may not grasp, but with the 
word ever on his lips, * Believe!’ The secret of 
his success—and by success [do not mean the 
attainment of mere popularity as a preacher, 
butasawinner and holder of svouls—was hig 
marvelous familiarity with the Word of God. 

“We must.in Wesley’s language, ‘become 
men and women of but one book.’ A man once 
asked [saac Newton how he had made his dis- 
coveries. Newton replied simply: * Thinking.’ 

‘*We are face to face with great unsolved 
problems in our political economy. Can the 
people of this country expect these problems to 
solve themselves? Will not it require the best 
thought of all the aftertime to study the 
Tight adjustment of the problem as to 
the righteousness of protection and free trade, 
the problem as to labor and capital, the prob- 
lem of intemperance? If prohibition ia 
not God’s remedy for the gigantic evil of 
drunkenness, if it is not in accordance 
with the laws of truth, then the men who are to 
wrestle with that problem will have to think to 
ascertain what laws of truth there are to apply 
to the evil. 


SOMETHING MORE NEEDED. 


‘“‘But we need something more than the Word 
of God in our heads. We have got to get love 
for our brother-man in our hearts. We have got: 
to learn to look upon our work in this world, not 
as the building up of benefits for ourselves, put 
as the helping of our neighbor to find the way 
to build up benefits for himself. 

‘*Why do we bow down tothe name of Bacon ? 
Because Bacon brought man back from the 
sea of abstract speculation to the test 
of experiment as the one ‘test by 
which science and the human race was 
to be advanced. The means whioh Bacon 
adopted for the material advancement of man- 
kind must be adopted by the Christian Church 
for the spiritual advancement of mankind. 

“A scientist said to me not long ago, ‘I marvel 
at the fact that of late years the Christian 
Church, in the olarifying of its doctrines, as 
well as in the myriads of its converts, who seem 
to be benefited by their attachment to its 
doctrines, has kept pace with the advancement 
of science and the material advantages which 
have been derived by mankind from scientitic 
advancement,’ 

‘* He seomed to be surprised, not being amem- 
ber of a Christian Church, when [ told him that 
the very sum and substance of the promoters of 
Christianity of this age wasto aim to adapt 
spiritual conditions to material surroundings so 
that the two might not clash and get to the 
point where one or the other had to give way. 

The material progress of the world is a 
matter of as much moment to the propagation 
and extension of the Christian Church as, 
was about to say, the very Word of God it 
self, for without the enlightenment which, 
totally aside from religion, is infused into hu: 
manity by means of the high civilization that 
results from proper material surroundings, the 
beneficiaries of Christianity would once more 
relapse into barbarism. 


TO CONQUER THE WORLD. 


What is the reason the church is going te 
conquer the world? We are standing face to 
face with Ruddhism, Confucianism, Zoaroas- 
troism, and innumerable other forms of 
the heathen faith, but the Chureh is 
going to conquer the world because Jesus 
Christ knew the human heart and the princi- 
ples not only by which the society of the time 
in which he walked the earth could live, but by 
which modern seciety can live. We must go back 
to the principles of the New Testament as the 
guiding principles of modern society. The doc- 
trine of the society to-day is the doctrine of 
law, and the law must be followed or human so- 
ciety cannot exist. 

** Supposing the scourge, which has even now 
erossed into Europe, were to visit this beauti- 
ful city, and supposing the ministers of the 
Gospel were to Gall a prayer meetingin this 
xrand inclosure for the abatement of 
that scourge. The men of science would 
shake their heads and say—and after our enthu- 
siasm had subsided woe would appreciate what 
they said—that we must follow the lawa of God 
before we begin to pray to God. We 
must clean up the streets and take 
tha material means to drive away 
the evil. We must give our obedience to the 
laws of God which were laid down for man’s 
waterial advancement before the plague can be 
abated. We muat obey the laws of the Old 
Testament as weil as the laws of the New. 

“The Old Testament is not a last year’s 
almanac, itis thedoctrine of law for man’s 
guidauce on earth, as the New Testamentis the 
doctrine of love of Christ. The Clureh teaches 
both doctrines, aud the Church is sure to cone 
quer, because it has the mastery of the prin- 
ciples which uncierlie society. 

*We nced more than truth and leve to work 
for Christ. Jesus Christ was able to speak 
the truth that has cuided the footstepa 
of mankind since maukind emerged from 
Paganism, but Jesus Christ did noq 
conquer by the truth alone. It is the 
artof Jesus Christ which ten who are to ats 
tain results in this time must attain. He knew 
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the art of saving souls as well as He knew His 

own divinity and the sin of the world. He pre- 

sented His truths in such simple and expressive 

Geren — the common people understood and 
elieved. 

“ Wendell Phillips was a man such as few 
countries have the distinction of producin 
But be did not know the art of Jesus Christ. 
He stood at the top of the mountain and cursed 
the thrones in the valleys below. Abraham 
Lincoln knew the art of Jesus Christ. He went 
down into the valleys and taught the people 
their duty. 


PERSONALITY ESSENTIAL. 


“Another essential requisite for successful 
Christian endeavor is personality. Christ infiu- 
enced the world, and will influence the world 
for all time, by His truth and His art and His 
love, but His marvelous personality wae 
greater than all. Wycliffe was a greater 
man than Milton, because be fashioned 
the toola with whion Milton worked. Luther, 
entirely aside from religion, was greater than 
Goethe, vast as was Goethe's philosophic 
breadth, because he alone furnished the inspira- 
tion of which Goethe was the produot three 
tenturics later. 

if the personality be not strong enough to rise 
out of the groveling conditions of this earth, if 
the individual be not strong enough to conquer 
himseif and the evil that is in him, then the 
nation, the world, of which individuals and na 
tions is composed, will not advance. When per- 
sonality, individuality strive for perfection, the 
whole world will feel the influence of the striv- 
ing. 

** We think we have attained the acme of civ- 
flization now,'and that there is no longer any 
necessity for individual effort. But when the 
people who live in the twenty-fifth or 
the thirtieth eentury iook back to this 
time, perfect as we think it is, and 
find from their histories that in thig time 
there were nations that maintained standing 
armies of millions of men in idleness, while the 
women and children starved; that the trafiic in 
slaves held a continent in barbarism, and cou ld 
pot be suppressed by the united action of 
the Christian world; that men who bended 
their backs in toil had to battle for 
their rightfully-earned wages—when they look 
back to these things they will marvel, as we 
marvel over the lLorrors of mediwval times, and 
they will know that there is no truth, no light, 
no hope out of the truth of Christ.” 

President Bashford’s sermon closed the 
evening programme. Some announcements 
were made by the Chairman before the audi 
ence startod cut, among them that of a meeting 
of the Trustees at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Broadway and Twenty-third Street, at noon 
to-day to consider applications of cities for the 
convention of 1894. 

The Chairman also announced the complete 
success ofthe Union Square meeting. This pleased 
the delecates immensely. The Doxology closed 
the evening session, but delegates lingered, and 
foralong time afterward, when the galleries 
and body of the ball had been deserted, at least 
2,000 of them gathered atthe Madison Avenue 
end of the hall and in the lobby and sang 
hyinus. 

> : 
AN OVERFLOW MEETING, 
THE PLAZA FILLED WITH DELEGATES 
CROWDED OUT OF THE GARDEN. 


Large as is the seating capacity of Madison 
Bauare Garden it could by no means hold the 
tremendous throng of Christian Endeavorers 
who flocked to its doors last night to attend the 
evening session. An overiiow meeting on the 
Union Square Plaza was consequently decided 
upon 

At 8 o’olock the Sixteenth Street side of Ur'on 
Equare was filled with about 2,500 persons, 
nearly all of whom wore tbe silken badge of 
the Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor. A great majority of tho gathering was 
composed of and intelligent looking 
young men and women, who listened attentive- 
ly to the addresses and joined enthusiastically 
in the singing. . 

Upon the piazza platform of the Union 
Bquare Sub-Police Station were about fifty of 
the more prominent members of the society. 
From this pointthe Rev. Dr. H.C. Farrar of 
Alba ny introduced the speakers of the evening. 

All the addresses were happily adapted to the 
occasion. The peculiar and significant charac- 
teristic of allthe remarks was the entire and 
careful avoidance of secular or denominational 
references. Some of the speakers, indeed, made 
particular reference to the undenominational 
character of the Christian Endeavor Society as 
being both the secret of its success and the safe- 
guard of its future. 
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THE REV. MR. GALLOWAY OF PATERSON. 

The Rev. J. B. Galloway, pastor of the Third 
Presbyterian Church of Paterson, N. J., was the 
first speaker. He said: 


“T have not ao single sentence prepared for 
my talk this ecveniug, but thie I do say, that 
every man and woman should always be ready 
to speak about the glory of the King who rules 
both heaven and earth. The Lord has given us 
ample opportunity to perfect ourselvesin His 
Way, and it is about the central truth of ali His 
teachings, ‘Love ye one another,’ that I wish to 
speak to-night. 

“Think fora moment of the peculiarities of life 
in New-York. If Christ was King over this city, 
you woul) have no usefor policemen, jails, or 
other suchiustitutions. You would not have a 
single thief. You would not have to supporta 
greatarmy of lawyers that make themselves 
rich from the wrongdoing of other people. You 
would have no oppression by the great. You 
would have no afiliction of the working masses. 
Jivery manof money and every man who toils 
woulddo his duty to himself, his country, and 
his < od. 

*‘liow different is the real situation! Yet I 
want you all to understand how much each of 
you Christian Endeavorers can do toward 
changing the times. You young peopie are full 
of hope and vigor. Christ loves our young men 
and women, and you who are gathered here to- 
night are banded together as a mighty army of 
Christians, who are trying to conquer 4 great 
nation for God. We have never had ae bright a 
prospect as now since this organizatien came 
into existence, cleven years ago. Year after 
year it has gathered thousands and thousands 
nnder ite banner, until to-day we have 20,000 
societies in this country alone. God speed us 
in Gur work!” 

DR. TYLER OF CINCINNATI 

The Rev. Dr. Tyler of Cincinnati was the next 
speaker. His remarks were as follows: 

* This gathering represents the most remark 
able movement in this most remarkable century 
of the Christian era. Never since the days of 
Pentecost has there been such a move- 
ment as this, which began so humbly, 
but which has resulted s0 grandly, not 
under the guidance of men, bul, as I 
believe, under the guidance of God. I believe 
that this movement, so simple and yet so un 
awerving in its purpose and tn its loyaity to 
Christ, will not end until it has nade aconquest 
ofthe world. The best blood of our people has 
com)hined in this work. 

“With you Lam a most enthusiastic Endeavor- 
er. lam an l-ndeavorer because of the type of 
manhood and womannood that it has developed. 
From the prineipies of this society I believe a 
noble type of character is bein evolved 
that is an everlasting honor to fue cause 
we represent. I believe thoroughly in the 
type of religion that has been generated. 
There is bothing sectarian initetall. The re- 
ligion that exisis in nothing but canting expres- 
sions and doleful faces [ have no sympathy 
with. Our religionis broader. It makes men 
more Wanly and women more womanly.” 


BISHOP SAMUEL FALLOWS. 
Bishop Samuel Fallows was next introduced. 
His remarks were as follows: 


“We are standing on historic grounu. This 


Union Square in days and yeare gone by has wit- | 


nessed many notable gatherings, but I doubt 
whether in its history of the past a more wen- 
derfuli one than this. 

“Weare here to-nightin response to a sum- 
mons of the Christian Kndeavor authorities be- 
cause there are thousands outside of the great 
Madison Square Garden whe cannot get in, but 
I beiieve the time is not far distant when it will 
take ali out of doors to hold ue all. 

“As [loek over this audience I see that more 
than one-half are young women, and to me it is 
very significant. I can remember the time 
when it was a debatable question whether a 
woman should de allowed totake any active part 
in religion, and yet l noticed that when Dr. Gates 
President of Amherst College, gave his able ad- 
dress to-day he began it by saying: “Sisters 
aud Krethren.” Itis indeed a giad sign, and to 
me it is most gratifying, that in ovr society as 
many young women are enrolled as young men. 
You all remember the remark of the good old 
Lishop, who said that “for religious work one 
woman is worth seven men and a half.” 

*Itis also very gratifying to think how unde- 
nominational our society is. When you re- 
mewber that thirty denominations are repre- 
sented in this organization, when you remember 
that every ‘tate and Territory is send- 
ing representatives, when yon remember 
that this organization is doing more 
than all the other organizations combiued 
to unite the somewhat divided hearts of the 
Christian world, you will realize that we havea 
society that givesa grand and practies! illus- 
tration of the essential principies of the Church 
of Christ, and one that is finally coing to acconm- 
plish the most glorious results in our batile for 
Jesus Christ. May God’s blessing rest ou our 
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Christian i:ndeavor Society! 
PATTERSON OF TORONTO, 
Patterson of Toronto spoke 


DR 


The Rev. Dr. 
briefly. He said: 

**I come from Canada, whers I hope to see 
you allinextyear. I also come from snother 
eountry, for | was born in Ireiand. I hope the 
day will come when a Cbristian Endeavor Con- 
vention will be held in that country, too, 

“There is one thing I Uke about you Christian 
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Endeavorers—you are active. There is no man 
in this country so troublesome as the one who 
is doing nothing. The Young People’s Societ 
of Christian Endeavor gives every Man an 
woman their work to do. Yet we cannot be too 
active. The forces that are working againat 
us also are active. There are thousands 
of forces at work in New-York City, 
in this, country, and all over tbe world, 
working’ against our principles and our hopes, 
The times ruin our young men and women. Our 
duty is to try and save them, Let us go on in 
our work until we are conquerors of alliniquity 
that opposes our work.” 


DR. MARSTON OF COLUMBUS, 


The Rey. Dr. Marston of Columbus, Ohio, said 
he supposed those present were about as near 
heaven as they could get in New-York. Then 
he told a little story about a good Boston 
woman who was talking of heaven, and said 
that, after all, heaven wasn’t Boston This 
put his audience in an exceedingly good hu- 
mor and caused all the more attention to be 
paid to the more serious part of his talk which 
followed. . 

Dr. Marston gave the reasons why he was 
proud of the Christian Kndeavor Society. 
Those who belonged to it_ believed in a religion 
and living up toit. They believed in faith and 
works and notin faith alone. 

The Christian Endeavor Society, Dr. Marston 
said, had brought the different denominations 
together. They had found out that they were 
of the same blood. 

One other reason why he believed in Chris- 
tian endeavor was because of the way in which 
it exalted the personality of Jesus. Jesus 
Christ was placed above all else. In olden 
times it was thought that by some material way 
mnanhood or womanhood could be created. The 
King with his sword touched a man and he be- 
came aknight. But manhood and womanhood 
could not be made in that way. It was the 
touch of Christ that alone could do it. 

PROF. ANDREWS OF NOVA SCOTIA. 

Prof. Andrews of Nova Scotia was introduced 
as the lastspeaker. It was announced to the 
great out-of-door audience that five speakers 
had been provided, but that if they wanted to 
stick perhaps some more could be found. 

* We will stick!” shouted two or three voices 
in the crowd below the speakers’ platform. 

Prof. Andrews said he took great pride in the 
Christian Endeavor Society and agreat pleasure 
in belonging toit. This statement was greeted 
with agreat cheer. Its motto, he declared, was 
this: “‘Wherever you see a wrong, hit it.” It 
didn’t make any difference whether the wrong 
was in the church, in the State,in politics, or 
where it was. As soon a3 it was seen the Chris- 
tian Endeavorer was alter it to strike it a hard 
blow. 

We were living, Prof. Andrews said,in times 
such as had never been known before. We were 
80 bringing the ends of the world together that 
the oceans had become rivulets, and the ends of 
the world could shake hands with each other. 
As the world was growing smalier its heart was 
growing bigger. When on the plains of Ruasia 
the poor people sank down with hunger our 
hearts here were touched with pity, Whereas a 
few years ago we should bave hardly known of 
it, and when we had learned of it it would have 
been.so stale that we should have hardly 
thought of it. 

We were beginning to feel that all over the 
earth every good cause was our cause. We 
were beginning to learn to look on men as 
Christ looked on them and to feel for them as 
He felt for them, and to work for them as He 
worked forthem. So, when a good cause was 
struck, we felt we were struck, and when a 
good cause succeeded we felt that we were suc- 
ceeding. 

When Prof. Andrews finished, it was an- 
nounced that another meeting would be held 
to-night, and after the singing of a bymn the 
meeting dispersed. 
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PLATFORM OF PRINCIPLES, 

First and Yoremost—Personal devotion to our 
divine Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Second—Utmost loyalty to their respective 
denominations on the part of all Christian En- 
deavor Societies, 

Thid—Steadiest personal love and service 


| for the local church in which a Society of Chris- 


tian Endeavor exists. The church for each local 
society is the local church with which 1£ is con- 
nected. 

Jourth—Interdenominational spiritual fellow- 
ship among Evangelical dcnominations, setting 
forth their spiritual unity in Jesus Christ. 

+Vih—Inasmuch asjthe name “ Christian En- 
deavor,” by a marvelous and triumphant trial 
and history of ten years, has come to mean the 
definite pledge for the weekly prayer meeting, 
the monthly consecration service, and the work 
of the Lookout Committee, we earnestly urge 
that, in all Christian fairness, socicties which 
adopt substantially these methods adopt also 
the name “Christian Endeavor,” and that this 
name be not applied to other methods of work. 
We believe that the Christian Endeavor Society 
has earned the exclusive right to its own name 
and its own principles and methods. 
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ACTIVE MEMBER'S PLEDGE. 

Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength, 
I promise Him that I will strive to do whatever 
He would like to have me do; thatI will make 
it the rule of my life to pray and to read the 
Bible every day, and to support my own church 
in every way, especially by attending all her 
regular Sunday and midweek services, unless 
prevented by some reason which I can con- 
acientiously give té my Saviour, and that just 
60 far as | know how, throughout my whole life, 
i willendeavor to lead a Christian life. As an 
active member I promise to be true to allmy 
duties, to be present at and to take some part, 
aside from singing, in every Christian Eudeavor 
prayer meeting, unless hindered by some reason 
which 1 can conscientiously give to my Lord 
and Master. If obligedto be absent from the 
mouthly consecration meeting of the society, I 
will, if poesible, send atleast a verse of Scripture 
to be read in response to my name at the roll-call. 

indagiciealdllaiedinetar 
WHAT THE unite SOCIETY I8. 

The United Society is simply a bureau of in- 
formation. It prints the literature, answers, 
through the President and other officers, thou- 
sands of letters of inquiry, supports one Gen- 
eral Sccretary, and in general seeks to spread 
the Christian Endeavor idea. It levies no taxes, 
however, and assumes no authority whatever 
over any local society. Each society, next to 
Christ, is amenable to no authority gave that of 
ite own church and its own pastor. Every so- 
clety manages its own affairs, and iseubordipate 
to itsown church. Any member of an evangel- 
ical church can beeome a member of the United 
Society, with voting power, by paying $1 into 
ite treasury each year, or by paying $20 at one 
time for life membership. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR DAY. 

Feb. 2, the anniversary of the formation of 
the firat society, has been very generally ob- 
served as Christian Endeavor Day, or, when 
more convenient,some other day in the first 
week of February. This day is observed by 
uniting in universal prayer for other Christian 
Endeavor Societies throughout the world, and 
by making @ contribution from tue society treas- 
ury tothe Homeor Foreign Missionary Board 
of the denomination to which the soclety be- 
longs. Itis hoped that every society will wake 
a free-will offering, evenif it be a smal)l one, 
both to home and foreign missions, aud that 
solve specific object, Whigh the denominational 
bourd recommends, will be chosen as a recipient 
of the gifts. 

En 
HOW FIRM A FOUNDATION. 
G, KEITH. M. PORTOGALLO. 
How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 
Is laid for your faith in His excellent word! 
What — can He say, than to you He hath 
said— 
To you, who for refuge to Jesus have fled ? 


“Fear not, lam with thee, ob, be not dismayed, 
Yor lam thy God, I will still give thee aid: 
I'll strengthen thee, help thee, und cause thee to 


stand, 
Upheld by My gracious, omnipotent hand, 


‘When thro’ the deep waters | eall thee to go, 
The rivers of sorrow shall not over-ilow; 

For I will be with thee thy trouble to bless, 
And sanctify to thee thy deepest distress. 


‘The soul that on Jesus hath leaned for repose, 

I wili not—I will not desert to his foes; 

That soul—thro’ ali heil should endeavor to 
shake, 

l'l) never—no, never—no, never forsake! ” 
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ALL HAIL THE POWER. 


cS. PERRONET. OLIVER HOLDEN. 


All hail the power of Jesus’ name! 
Let angels prostrate fall; 

Bring forth the royai diadem, 
And crown Him Lord of all. 


Let every kindred, every tribe, 
On this terrestrial ball 

To Him ali majesty ascribe, 
And crown Him Lord of all. 


Oh, that with yonder sacred throng 
We at His feet may fall; * 

We'll join the everlasting song, 
And crown Him Lord of ail. 
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“SECOND DAY. 
WITH UNDIMINISHED ZEAL 


DELE- 








CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


GATES SPEND A BUSY DAY. 


SUNRISE UNTIL 
NIGHT. 


MEETINGS FROM 
LATE AT 


A SIX-O’CLOCK PRAYER SERVICE BRINGS 
out 5,000 EARLY RISERS—OVER~ 
FLOW MEETINGS FOR THOUSANDS 
WHO COULD NOT CROWD INTO THE 
BIG GARDEN — BELATED DELEGA- 
TIONS STILL ARRIVING—THE CITY 
OVERRUN WITH VISITORS — MANY 
SERVICES FULL OF INTEREST—CON- 
VENTION WORK IN DETAIL. 


The second day’s sessions of the Christian 
Endeavor Convention in Madison Square Gar- 
den have shown the enthusiagm fully main- 
tained and increasing and unflagging earnest- 
ness displayed by every leaderof a department 
in the many-headed work of the united socie- 
ties. 

The “sunrise” prayer meeting was attended 
by more than 5,000 persons, and at the morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening sessions thousands 
of delegates and interested visitora were turned 
away, as on the first day of the convention, be- 
cause there was no room for them in the great 
mecting room. 


It is estimated that from 5,000 to 8,000 more 
delegates have arrived inthis city since the close 
of Thursday night's session. Twenty-two trains 
were stalled at Niagara Thursday night, as 
forty other trains had been stalled previously, 
by the sudden congestion of the passenger traf- 
fic over the trunk linesconverging at that place, 
and the loads of these twenty-two trains were 
deposited here yesterday morning. A large 
number eame in yesterday by the Erie Railroad, 
and the steamboats from Albany also brought 
many delegates among their passengers. 

The total number of delegates visiting this 
city during the whole period of the convention 
may reach 40,000. The hotels are overcrowded, 
the restaurantsin the vicinity of the Garden 
are clogged with the sudden rush of business, 
and the boarding houses, so far as the delegates 
are informed of their whereabouts, are filled to 
overflowing. 

On the whole, no serious breakdown has oc- 
curred in the matter of giving food and lodging 
to the delegates, but they have undoubtedly 
suffered some inconvenience, which even the 
admirable plans made in advance by the Recep- 
tion Committee could not prevent. 


No accident has happened to cloud the ooca- 
sion, except that Joseph Robinson, a delegate 
from Quincy, IIL, fellinto the basement of the 
Garden on Thursday night aud injured his back. 
He is now lying at the Hotel Metropole, the 
headquarters of his delegation, under medical 
care, 

The presence of the delegates in the city is 
evidentin all of the up-town streets, in the 
main thoroughfares down town, and in all the 
public conveyances, They are adorned with 
various badges of their societies, and go about 
looking at the sights of the city, which many of 
them now visit for the first time, 


The meetings at the Garden are of remarka- 
ble interest, both in subject matter and in the 
characteristics of the people who crowd the 
great hall toits utmost capacity. This city is 
having an object lesson of the extent of the 
Christian Endeavor societies which will doubt- 
less open the eyes of many personas to whom the 
name has heretofore conveyed only a foggy 


idea. 
avetidilipeaitanie 


PRAYER AT SUNRISE. 


FIVE THOUSAND DELEGATES AT AN 
EARLY MORNING MEETING. 


A prayer meeting at 6:30 o’clock in the morn- 
ng is certainly a picturesque and pleasing 
phase of life in this City of New-York, And 
when it is added that such a prayer meeting 
was attended and carried on by about 5,000 
men and women, it assumes the character of a 
notable event. 

The sunis up early these July mornings, but 
it is easy to believe that many of the delegates 
to the enormous Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion were astir almost as soon as the sun or the 
birds which whistled Madison Square Garden 
full of their music yesterday morning before 
man and his noisy works, in the shape of street 
oars, heavy wagons, and other evidences of his 
fallen and tollsome estate, became considerable 
factors in the general aspect of the scene. 

The big hotels around the square slept heav- 
ily, with all their window-eyes closed, and only 
the open door-mouths showed that they breathed 
and were alive. The Farragut Statue looked 
sleepy, and Delmonico’s was lying in a trance. 
The occasional sparrow policeman, chasing the 
early worm about the vacant walks, went as 
mechanically as Lady Macbeth with her brief 
candle, and all the place was more peaceful 
than it can be at any time after the city shakes 
off its slumber and plunges into its busy day 
and brilliant, many-featured evening. 

From every quarter came the delegates, all 
setting their course straight forthe Madison 
Square Garden. They came singly and by twos 
and threes, and in companies of fifteen or twen- 
ty, all oarrying books and wearing the ©. E. 
monogram in some form or other on their 
breasts. The young girls looked fresh as pink 
roses,and the strong revealing light of the 
early morning could only add to their beauty. 
The older women came, too, and boys, young 
men, and men with white beards, and atill they 
came and were swallowed up in the big Garden, 
which had been aired as thoroughly as possible, 
but which yet had something of a languid, up- 
all-night quality in its atmosphere. It was im- 
possible toclear away all the dust and small 
débris left by the vast crowds which packed the 
place on Thursday afternoon and evening, and 
some of the scratches and moraine leftin the 
path of the big glacier of humanity which had 
moved through the place stillremained to recall 
the great crushof the convention's opening 
day. 

As the delegates came in they took seats near 
the platform, whereon are the choir seats and 
the places for speakers aud other leaders of the 
convention. Some of the committeemen had 
clearly been up all night superintending the 
work of putting the Garden in as good order as 
possible, and it seemed as if many delegates 
must have been up all night, too, for at 5:30 
o'clock there were nearly 500 persons in the 
Garden, in one part or another. They came in 
rapidly after 6 o’clook, and before 6:30 5,000 
persons were disposed about the front half of 
the floor, and in the upper aud lower galleries 
nearest the platform. They did not follow the 
placing by States very strictly, but sat where- 
ever they found it most handy. 

The New-Jeraoy delegates were specially con- 
spicuous at this early morning prayer meeting, 
as, indeed, they were on Thursday. The dele- 
gates wore the general white badge of the con- 
vention, and also the special badgés of their re- 
spective towns, and they brought in a silk 
banner emblazoned with the name of their 
proud Commonwealth and enriched with about 
150 strips of fringed and stamped silk, badges 
of local Christian Endeavor societies in as 
many towns. This trophy was set up alongside 
the platform for exhibition, and will be pre 
sented as a prize to the State showing the larg- 
est number of local societies upon its roll. 

At 6:30 o'clock C. L. Stevens of Ypsilanti, 
Mich., Corresponding Secretary of the Michigan 
State Christian Endeavor Union, opened the 
meeting by giving out the hymn “Rock of 
Ages,” which was sung by the whole body of 
delegates. 
prayer, which was followed by prayers from sevy- 
eral pastors of churobes in various Western 
Staies, invoking the Divine blessing upon all the 
delegates and their work. 

Mr. Stevens read passages from the Bible, and 
afterward the audience joined in singing another 
byma from the convention's hymnal Mr. Ste- 


Then Mr. Stevens led in a short | 


vene then made ashort address in which he took 
for his subject the duty of faithfulness in well- 
doing, and urged the delegates to abide and en- 
dure the burden and heat of the day after the 
enthusiasm and inspiration of such great gath- 
erings as this convention should become memo- 
ries. Faithful, fixed, patient purpose was the 
only foundation for permanent, living Christian 
endeavor. 

Mr. Btevens called for individual testimony, 
asking delegates to speak alternately from both 
sides of the hall. Men and women responded 
quickly, singly and in groups, and during the 
half hour devoted to this part of the service 108 
delegates gave their testimony, and bands of 
from three to fifty persons testified in afew 
words each, and fourteen songs were sung by 
bands called upon to tell their tales, 

Among the speakers was the Rev. 8S. V. Kar- 
markar of Bombay, India, a short, coffee-colored 
man with piercing black eyes, who said he would 
go back to India with such a story to tell about 
the convention of Christians as would be sure to 
win thousands of souls to Christ. Loud ap- 
plause followed this speaker A colored clergy- 
man from Texas was &ls0 cheered when he made 
a vehement speech of praise, crying out at the 
end in a voice to be heard outside of the duild- 
ing, ‘‘Come to Him who waits to welcome you; 
come to the Christ, the chief among ten thou- 
sand and the altogether lovely.” 

Responsive reading and reading in concert by 
all the audience followed, and at the end Mr. 
Stevens led the whole 5,000 delegates in repeat- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer. Then, with the benedic- 
tion, the prayer mecting dispersed at 7:15 
o'clock. 


THE 


———=-- 


“PASTORS’ HOUR.” 


TWO-MINUTE SPEECHES BY SCORES OF 


REPRESENTATIVE CLERGYMEN, 


Between the close of the early meeting and 
the prayer meeting and Bible reading, set down 
for 9 o'clock, the delegates walked about the 
streets in the neighborhood of the Garden and 
took possession of Madison Square. They eat 
on the grass, grouped about the benohes, and 
followed each other ground aimlessly, looking 
curiously at the passing carriages and people. 
The expression on many ofthe faces showed 
that their ears were not accustomed to the din 
ofa big city, and the continual noise of hoofs 
and wheels grinding over the granite interested 
them hugely at first and then gave them a head- 
ache. 

The sun was beginning to show what he could 
do when he felt like it on a July day, and the 
airabove the asphalt grew hot and a little 
smoky. A group of young girls, unbampered 
by any male attendants, stood near the Seward 
Statue and watched the angle of Fifth Avenue 
and Broadway as if fascinated. Unceasingly 
came the clattering shop wagons, the lumber- 
ing Omnibuses with their feeble horses, the 


heavy brewers’ wagons with their towering 


loads, the big, thundering vans of the express 
companies with their heavy grays harnessed 
three abreast, and through them all and rat- 
tling in four ways at once the horse cars with 
their jingling bells and: scraping brakes. The 
girls watched and watched, scarcely speaking 
to each other of any single incident or point- 
ing out any individual person orthing. They 
were held by the strong spell of the wonderful 
rush of life and riotous human interest, and 
when at last they strayed slowly back toward 
the Garden they walked as young women who 
had seen a vision and dreamed a dream, and as 
if some new idea of human life and its master- 
fulness had come Into their minds, hitherto un- 
taught of any life except that to be seen by 
quiet rivers flowing under trees b¢éyond the 
Alleghany hills. 

By tho time these young girls reached the 
Garden it lacked only fifteen minutes of 9 
o'clock, and they had to scramble for their 
places, because ever since 8 o'clock the crowd 
had been pouring in until it was packed just as 
closely as on the afternoon of the convention's 
opening. The choir were all in their places, and 
Mr. Stebbins was on hand, baton in hand, ready 
to lead the great audience in the singing, whioh 
is far and away the most impressive feature 
among all the bignesses of this big convention. 

At last 9 o’clock came. The Ohio delegates 
were singing and the Marylanders were march- 
ing up to their gallery, and President Clark, 
fresh as a bird after all his hard work of the 
day before, struck his new gavel smartly on the 
desk, and the morning session was opened. 

The Rev. Dr. Hoytof Minneapolis made the 
opening prayer, which was a devout thanksgiv- 
ing for the great inspiration of Christian power 
shown in the immense gathering of humble 
Endeavorers from every part of this Christian 
land; a fervent invocation for wisdom and 
strength and farsightedness upon the future 
work of the convention, and a prayer for its 
symmetrical usefulness everywhere in all guar- 
ters of the world. 

Then came the reading in concert of the 
Twenty-fourth Psalm, and the effect of the thou- 
sands of voices repeating the sonorous syllables 
Was more like a succession of organ tones than 
the singing, in which the predominance of wo- 
man’s voices was noticeable. 


WORDS FROM MANY CLERGYMEN. 


After this reading came “The Pastors’ Hour,” 
conducted by the Rev. Benjamin B. Tyler, pas- 
tor of the only Church of Disciples of Christ in 
this city. ‘“‘The Pastors’ Iiour” consisted ofa 
series of two-minute talks by different pastors, 
who are kept strictly within their time limit by 
the venerable conductor, who spoke ina tone 
which could be heard easily in the most distant 
gallery, and whose enthusiasm and friendliness 
beamed from his ruddy countenance and in- 
aspired the delegates to a storm of applause 
when he firat took his stand by the desk and an- 
nounced that as soon as he should hear the tap 
of the electric bell worked by the timekeeper 
down would go his gavel without fear or favor. 

The first speaker was the Rev. Dr. H. O. 
Breeden, pastor of the Church of the Disciples 
of Christ, in Des Moines, Iowa. He said that to 
speak before so greatan audience.of Christians 
would be impossible were it not that as follow- 
Endeavorers they would all bear with him in 
his endeavor to say a word for the good accom- 
plished in Iowa by the united societies, and he 
told of their growth and their enthusiasm. 

The second speaker was the Rev. Levi Recs of 
Indianapolis, Ind., who represented the Society 
of Friends. He spoke of the habit of Vriends 
to be governed by the law of love. and said that 
the work of the Christian Kadveavor, societies 
was a5 amiable as its name. 

Next came the Rev. L. F. John of Johnstown, 
Pepn., representing the United Brethren. He 
also told about the growth of the Christian En- 
deavor societies in his Church, and all the fol- 
lowing speakers gave similar testimony. 

The two-minute time limit imposed gave no 
opportunity to anybody for more than the 
briefest remarks, andj the pastors generally 
gave conourrent testimony to the growth of the 
work under their eyes, especially in the work of 
the Junior Christian Endeavor Sooleties, which 
are composed of younger boys and giris than 
the senior societies. 

The Rev. RK, M. Sommerville of this city, spoke 
for the Reformed Presbyterian Church; the 
Rey. Alpha G. Kynett of Philadelphia for the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States, and the Rev. J. E. Olark of Nashville, 
Tenn,, for the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 
The Methodist Protestant Church was repre- 
sented by the Rey. J. F. Cowan of Pittsburg. 
The Rev. J. B. Thomas of Topeka, Kan., told of 
the work in the Baptist Church. The Rey. Dr. 
J.H. Webber of Sunbury, Penn., spoke for the 
Lutheran Church, 

The Rev? Anderson Rogers of Windsor, N. 8., 
said the written and unwritten laws of his com- 
munion commanded the women to keep silence 
in the churches and that the Christiau Endeavor 
societies had opened the mouths of 20,000 young 
men and women in the Canadian Presbyterian 
Church. The Rey. G. A. Conibear of Westerly, 
R. 1., spoke for the Church of the Christians. 

The Key. Charles Perry Milla of Newburyport 
was greeted with great applause and handker- 
chief waving when he stood up to speak for the 
Congregational Church. He said his Church 
had invented the Christian Endeavor societies, 
but ali the other Churches had come in and 
helped to make the union the great power for 
good itnow was. 

Following Mr. Mills, the Rev. Dr. C. E. Dow- 





man of Savannah, Ga., spoke for the Methodist 
Episcopal Ohureu South, andthe Rey. William 





ba Ss. 

Tracy of Philadelphia for the Reformed Epis- 
copal Ohurch. The Free Baptist Church was 
represented by the Rev. J. M. Lowden of Bos- 
ton and the Rev. Mason W. Pressly of Bovina 
Centre, N. Y. The Rev. I. O. Rogers of Pine 
Bluff, Ark., said the work had hearty welcome 
and co-operation in the Episcopal Church. 

The Rev. A, M. Phillips of Toronto, Ontario, 
spoke for the Methodist Church of Canada, call- 
ing attention tothe friendliness existing between 
the Christian Endeavor Societies and the Ep- 
worth League,the cognate society belonging spe- 
clally to the Methodists. The Rev. Anthony 8. 
Shelly of Bally, Penn., spoke for the Mennonite 
Churoh, and the Rev. Daniel Hoffman Martin of 
Newark, N. J., forthe Reformed (Dutch) Chureb. 
Mr. Martin was proud to say the Dutch started 
the first Christian Endeavor Society on Mauhat- 
tan Isjand many years ago, because they could 
do it without a pastor. The societies called for 
hard and practical work, but they were founded 
on the right idea—without God wecould do 
nothing. Great applause followed Mr. Hoff- 
man’s remarks, and he was recalled to the 
stand but was motioned away by the blithe Dr. 
Tyler with his gavel. 

Dr. Tyler made a new effort in introducing 
every speaker, and the whole audience applaud- 
ed him every time he opened his mouth. The 
Ohio delegation had got over into the north gal- 
lery, and at this point one of their men shouted 
‘“‘What’s the matter with Martin? He's all 
right!" and started up the Ohio booming song 
for the convention in 1894, but the delegation 
was pounded down by the gavelwithout cere- 
mony. : 

Then the Rey. Dr. Wilton Merle Smith of this 
city told how highly the Presbyterian Church 
valued the Christian Endeavor Societies, and 
the Rev. J. C. Krause of Pottsville apoke for the 
Evangelical Association. The: Rev. Mr. Eber- 
man of Brooklyn offered the greeting of the Mo- 
ravian Church and bade the convention “ god- 
speed.” The Rey. Mr. Siglerof the Chureh of 
God gave testimony to the great usefulness of 
the societies in the churoh of which he was a 
member. 

This concluded the stated schedule of the 
‘pastors’ hour,” and Dr. Tyler stood up and 
cried out, his white hair shaking with the vio- 
lence of his effort: “ Boys and girls, I thank you 
all for being so good,” and turned away. The 
audience broke into a fury of hand-clapping and 
handkerchief waving and demanded a speech 
from Dr. Tyler, but the oldclergyman picked up 
his gavel and shook itatthem with a broad 
grin on his face, shouting: “If you don’t be 
still I'll, knock about 10,000 of you down!” 


— _>—- 


ROLL-CALL RESPONSES. 


ONE-MINUTE SPEECHES BY HOME AND 
FOREIGN DELEGATES, 


Before the excitement had subsided, Presi- 
dent Clark gave out Hymn 113, ** What a Won- 
derful Saviour!” and all stood and sungat the 
top of their voices, led by a cornet, while Mr. 
Stebbins went through his usual causthenioc 
performance with his baton. 

At the close of the hymn, the Ohio delegation 
piped up again, singing 

**O-hi-o! 
We won't go 
To the World’s Fair if liquor’s sold there, 
No! no! ne! 
O-hi-o! 
Ohio!" 

This demonstration was received by the con- 
vention with marks of strong approval, and 
after the Chairman had hammered upon his 
desk for several minutes, the delegates quieted 
down and prepared to hear the rollcall of 
States, Territories, and Provincial Unions, con- 
ducted by the Rev. Henry T. McEwen. 

Among the delegates who appeared and spoke 
about twenty words each as representatives of 
their respective unions were several foreigners, 
and these were greeted with every form of ap- 
plause which the ingenuity of the delegates 
could suggest or their handkerchiefs or um- 
brellas could furnish. ‘ 

The Rev. Sumantras Vishnu Karmarkar, the 
delegate from Bombay, who spoke at the sun- 
rise prayer meeting, appeared before the audi- 
ence with a big black-and-gold turban on his 
head and a drapery of embroidered muslin 
thrown about his shoulders; and the delegates 
nearly went mad in their efforts to express to 
Mr. Karmarkar the pleasure they felt in seeing 
him “in native costume,” as one lady delegate 
saidin an excited whisper to her neighbor, 
standing before them to tell of the good work 
wrought by Christian Endeavor in India, He 
repeated, in effect, his words at the earlier 
meeting. 

Edward Marsden, an Indian from Alaska, was 
greeted with shrieks of applause, which he ac- 
knowledged with many bows. H. Jones, the 
deiegate from Australia, was also loudly hailed. 
He said that Christian Endeavor was a kanga- 
roo which had jumped from America to the 
uttermost parts of the earth and had got a firm 
foothold in Australia. 

John Williams, a bashful young man from 
Chester, England, was received with much en- 
couraging applause. He said England and 
Amories stood teygether in the work. 

Miss Anna ©. Webb brought the greeting of 
the Christian Endeavor societies of San Sebas- 
tian, Spain, to the convention, and was loudly 
applauded. 

Young Mr. Brigham was announced as from 
the Sandwich Islands. He assured the dele- 
gates that he was not a cannibal, but an earnest 
member of the society in his far country. 

Mme. Tel-so-no, from Tokio, Japan, received, 
perhaps, the greatest ovation of anybody. She 
is a short, stout Japanese lady who was almost 
terrified by the warmth of herreeeption. She 
said in alow voice, her words being repeated 
by Chairman McEwen, that she was glad to be 
in so big a building before so great an audience, 
and sbe asked the prayers of delegates for her- 
self and her country. 

Moat of the other speakers simply responded 
very briefly for their unions, and the following 
delegates appeared in answer to the roll-oall: 


THE NEW WORLD’S WORKERS. 

Alabama, the Rev. Dr. Porter; California, Ed- 
win B. Hay; District of Columbia, I. 5. Foster; 
Florida, F, A. Curtis; Georgia, George M. ¥ol- 
ger; Lilinois, Charles B. Holdridge, who referred 
to the closing of the World's Fair on Sunday, 
amid great applause; Indiana, Miss Fisher; 
Iowa, the Rev. Austin I. Wood; Kansas, the 
Rey. George S. Sweezey, who said that his State 
had the biggest cyclones, the strongest wind, 
the most athletic grasshoppers, and the most 
enthusiastio Christian Endeavor societies of 
all places in the world; Kentucky, the 
Rev. Dr. Kilby C. Curry; Maine, B. 
Richard Foss; the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada, the Rev. Dr. Hartz; Maryland, 
W. G Perkins; Massachusetts, the Rev. Lau- 
rence Phelps; Michigan, Mr. J. Stephen; Mon- 
tana, M. D. Radford; Mississippi, Chairman 
Maclay of the &t. Louis Convention; Nebraska 
Cc. A. Worch; New-Hampshire, the Rev. E. T. 
Farrell; New-Jersey, the Rey. G. 8S. White; New 
Mexico, the Rev. Mr. Beatty, who said that 
though his State was famous for snakes ana 
scorpions, yet they had a temperance hotel 
there worth $100,000, 

New-York was answered for by H. W. Sher- 
wood, who was greeted tremendously by the 
great crowd of New-Yorkers in the north gal- 
iery; North Carolina, the Rev. A. C. Dixon of 
Brooklyn, who said that the tar and turpentine 
of his State Christian Endeavor had applied the 
torch and set the world afire; North Dakota, 
President Carruthers of the State Union; Ohio, 
the Rev. Mr. Macaulay, who spoke against 
liquor at and Sunday opening of the Worid’s | 
Fair; Ontario, Thomas Barris, Jr.; Oregon, G. 
M. Aokley; z’ennsylvania, the Rey. George 
b. Storer; Quebec, Hiram Rk. Bolton; 
Rhode Island, the Rev. J. i. Jordan; South 
Dakota, Miss Esther A. Clark; Tennessee, Mr. 
Nowell; Utah, the Rev. R. P. Clay; Vermont, the 
Rey. C. Martin; Virginia, the Rey. Jabez Col- 
barn; Wisconsin, the Rev. Dr. Keeley; Old Mex- 
ico, Miss Storrs, who got much applause for 
coming so far; West Wirginia, State President 
Whitehead; the Fioating Societies of Christian 
Endeavor, (which are those situated on board 
of war or other ships,) Miss A. P. Jones. 

The delegates from several States were not 
present at the roll call. Telegrams of congratu- 
lations were read by the Rev. Mr. Brokaw from 
California, Russia, and Canton, China, besides 
others from points in the United States. 
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The Young Men's Christian Association of this 


city senta general invitation to delegates to 
make themselves at home in Assooiation Hall 
during their stay in town. 

After the roll call was concluded, notices of 
several meetings were read, among them the 
announcement that a special meeting on the 
subject of closing the World’s Fair on Sunday 
would be held to-day at 1:30 P. M. in the Marble 
Collegiate Church, Fifth Avenue and Twenty- 
ninth Street, at which plans are to be made for 
@ conditional non-attendance if the fair shall 
be kept open on Sunday. 

Then hymn No. 237 was given out, and every- 
body sang “The Army of Endeavor,” and all let 
themselves out on the chorus of that swinging 
song until the roof rang with the resounding 


echo, 


JOSEPH COOK’S ADDRESS. 


HE TELLS THE CONVENTION ABOUT THE 
‘“WATCHWORDS OF THE CENTURY.” 


One of the most interesting events in the 
whole course of the convention was the addresa 
by Joseph Cook of Boston upon “ Watchwords 
forthe Twentieth Century.” Mr, Cook’s burly 
form had been a centre of much attention 
throughout the exercises preceding his intro- 
duction, as he sat in the middie of the platform 
and coast his eyes curiously over the vast audt- 
ence, President Clark introduced him, and he 
spoke partly extemporaneously and partly from 
notes. His words tumbled out upon each other's 
heels, yet each word was the best and most 
luminous word for the place. The audience 
watched him closely, but there was little ap- 
plause, almost as if many of nis hearers were a 
little afraid of him, as a very wise man above 
that waich is written. Mr. Cook’s speech fol- 
lows: 


“Tu the writings of modern geography and his- 
tory there can be no foreign language. Chris- 
tianity is the medium which brings all people 
together, embracing the world, but there is no 
wasp-waist of denominationalism., I salute 
this assembly as the prospective fathers and 
mothers of the twentieth century. Let us see 
what are some of the watchwords for that 
swiftly oncoming time, 

“The keynote of the thought must be the sov- 
ereignty, not of classes or of masses, but ofa 
scientific, Biblical Church ofso great a character 
as may be shown by so young a child as this 
convention. If such vigor be in the child, what 
must the strength of the mother be? I would 
not offer praise, but reverence, to this conven- 
tion of the societies of Christian Endeavor. 

**Tahall not say anything new—it ig the busl- 
ness of the Church to hold fast to the eterpal 
things and to talk of them, to echo the watch- 
words of the God who was and is and is to 
come. In an agnostic age, full of learned and 
vulgar infidelity, we need to hold fast to a few 
of the great watchwords. 

**Itis no more wonderful to live again than 
itis toliveatall. Itisless wonderful to con- 
tinue to live than to begin to live. Organization 
is not the cause of life, butlife is the cause of 
organization. The -web goes not before the 
weaver, but the weaver before the web. Stand 
on the eternal certainty that there is no thought 
without @ thinker, Hefore a plan comes a 
thought, hence a personal God, a thinking 
Deity. My whole idea is of a scientifio, prac- 
tical, Biblical Church all in one, and as the 
foundation stones of sucb a Church it is good to 
gather you together, from the Yeilow Sea to the 
Pacitic, and from the Mississippi to the Ganges. 

“ We must love what God loves, to be in har 
mony with God and to be good. Some talk of 
atime for repentance after death. That is not 
the time to come to God. Comenow. Don't 
wait—come now. 

* Amid all this talk about Biblical criticism it 
is well to think about what the Bible has done. 
The Bible has lifted heathenism off its hinges. 
Christianity nas done God's work in the world. 
Its words are vital and central truths, and they 
will be the rudder of the twentiety century. In 
these great latter days we are often dazzled by 
mere geographical greatness, but do not be 
dazzied. ‘he earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof. Geographical greatness is nothing. 
The body is nothing without the soul. 

‘*Supply follows demand in history. Asin re- 
cent ages there has been ademand for the dif- 
fusion of liberty, property, and intelligence, 
there will soon be a demand tor the diffusion 
of conscientiousness, and there will come slow- 
ly, and through much anguish of the ages, a 
supply. 

** | foresee a great day fora sciontific, Biblical, 
and practical Church. Wordsworth talked of an 
aristocracy. It willnotcome. Carlyle talked of 
a goverument of the best. It cannot be elected. 
Soon the Church, and a true Church, will be all 
the hope of the world. I[t will save the world 
by goodness and by truth, by practice and by 
doctrines also. 

THE FUTURE. 


THE CHURCH OF 


The Church needed by the American futuro 
must be scientific, Biblical, and practical. 

It must be scientific by a reasonable theology, 
by the absorption of all established science, by 
intellectual supremacy over rationalism, by 
mental primacy in literature and art, by indis- 
putable authority in all philosophical research, 
by ineisive triumph over popular crudity, by 
the courage to think syllogisticaliy, and on its 
knees, and to the thirty-two points of the com- 

ABS, 
. It must be Biblical by the spirit of the Found- 
er of Christianity, by finding in the Holy Spirit 
& present Christ, by @ sense that the nations are 
a theocracy and our Lord the world’s Lord, by 
the doctrine of sin, by the doctrine of the 
atonement, by the hope of immortality, by a 
fuir and fixed gaze on an eternal judgment. 

It must be practical by carrying vital piety 
to every deathved, every hearthstone, every 
cradle; by enlisting all believers in religious ef- 
fort, by sleepless religious printing, by schools 
saturated with devout science, by making hu- 
man legislation a close copy of natural law, by 
leadership in all just popular reforms, by right- 
eousness as a river, by everyday integrity and 
holiness to the Lord written on the bells of the 
horses, on bank vaults, and on the very dust of 
the streets, and by making all secular pursuits 
spiritual avocations. 

Cromwell and Hampden were once on ship- 
boardin England, withthe purpose of eoming 
to America for life. Their spirits seem to stand 
among those of our later martyrs. 

Oncein the blue midnight, in my study on 
Beacon Hill, in Boston, I fellinto long thought 
as | looked out on the land and on the sea; and, 
passing through the gate of dreams, | saw the 
angel having charge of America stand in the 
air above the continent, and his wings shadowed 
either shore. Around him were gathered all 
who at Valley Forge and at Andersunville and 
the other sacred places suffered for the preser- 
vation of a virtuous Kepublic, and the conversed 
of what was, andis, and is to be. There was 
about the angel a multitude whom no man 
could number, of all nations and Kindreds and 
tribes and tongues, and their volces were as the 
sound of many waters; and | heard thanderinga 
and saw lightninga, but the face of the angel 
was above tho lightness of the lightnings aud 
the majesty of his words above tuat of the 
thunders. 

Then came forth before the angel three spir- 
its whose garments were white as the light. 
And [ saw not their faces, but I heard the ten 
thousand times ten thousand oall them by names 
known on earth—Washington and Lincoln and 
Garfield. And behind them stood Hampdenand 
Tell and Miltitades and Leonidas and a multi- 
tude who had scars and crowns. And they said 
to the angel: ‘“‘ We will goonearth and teach 
the diffusion of liberty. We will heal America 
by equality.” And the angel said: ‘Go, You 
will be efficient, but not suflicient.” 

Meanwhile, under emigrant wharves, and un- 
der the hovels of the perishing poor, and under 
crowded faetories, and under the poisonous 
alleys of great cities [ heard, far in the subter- 
rancan depths, the black angels laugh. 

Then came forward before the angel three 
other spirits whose garments were white as the 
light. And I saw not their faces, but I heard 
the ten thousand times ten thousand call them 
by names known on earth—Franklin and Hamil- 
ton andIrving. And behind them stood Pes- 
talozzi and Shakespeare and Bacon and 
Aristotle, and a muititude whe had scrolls and 
crowns. And they said tothe angel: * We will 
go on earth and teach the diffusion of intelli- 
gence. We will heal America by knowledge.” 
And the angel said: “Go. You will be eiticient, 
but not suflicient.” 

Meanwhile, under emigrant wharves, and 
crowded factories, and under Washington, and 
under scheming conclaves of men acute and 
unscrupulous, and under many newspaper 
presses, and beneath Wall Street, and under the 
poisonous alleys of great cities, I heard the 
black angels laugh. 

Then came forward before the angel threo 
other spirits, whom I[ heard the ten thousand 
times ten thousand Call by names known on 
earth—Adams and Jefferson and Webster. And 
behind them stood Chatham and Wilberforce 
and Howard, and the Roman Gracelhil, and a 
multitude who had keys and crowns. And they 
said to the angel: ‘“‘We will go on earth and 
teach the diffusion of property. We will heal 
America by the self-respect of ownership.” 
And the angel said: “Go, You will be efticient, 
but not sufficient.” 

Meanwhile, under emigrant wharves and 
crowded factories, and beneath Wall Street, 
and under the poisonous alleys of suffocated, 
great cities I hexrd yet the biack angels laugh. 

Then came, lastly, forward before the angel 
three other spirits, with garments white as the 
light, and [| saw not their faces, but [ heard 
the ten thousand times ten thousand call 
them by names known on earth—-ldwards and 
Dwight and Whitetield. And behind them stood 
Wyclitfe and Cranmer and Weasley and Luther 
and a multitude who had harps and crowns. 
And they said to the angel: **We will go on 


earth and teach the diifusion of consciantious- | 


America by righteous- 
arose and lifted up 
the heaven of 


We will heal 
And the angel 
hand to 


ness, 
ness.”’ 
his far-gleaming 
heavens, and said: “ Go. 
but only in ali four of these leaves from the 
tree of life, is to be found the healing of the na- 
tions —the diffusion of liberty, the dlifusion of 
intelligence, the diffusion of property, and the 
diffusion of conscientiousness. You 
fiore than ever eflicient, but not sufficient.” 

I listened, and under Plymouth Rock and the 
universities there was no sound; but under emi- 
great wharves and crowded factories, and un- 
der Wall Street, and in poleonous alleys of 





Not in the first three, | 
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cities, I heard yet the black an, 
far este the laughter came up ag 
neath a clanking of chains. ‘ 
Then [ looked, and the whole firmament above 
the ange wasas if it were one azure eye, and 
into it the ten thousand times ten thousand 
gazed, and saw that they stood in one palm of d 
hand of Him into whose face they gazed, ane 
that the soft axle of the world stood upon th 


finger of another palm, and that both palms — 


were pierced. I saw the twelve spirits which 
had gone forth, and they joined hands with each 
Other and with the twelve hours and moved 
perpetually about the giobe, and I heard a 
voice, after which there was no laughter: ‘Ye 
are efficient, but I am sufficient.” 

Attheendof Mr. Cook’s address Cuairman 
McEwen announced that the venerable Edward 
Beecher, brother of the late Henry Ward Beech- 
er, Was present on the platform, and would 
pronounce the benediction. Thirty thousand 
eyes Were turned on the feeble old man as he 
rosé and stood trembling and supported by the 
arms of clergymen near him. Ina voice strik- 
ingly fulland clear for a man of eighty-tive 
years of age, Mr. Beecher spoke the apostolic 
benediction and at the end raised hts handa 
above the thousands of heada bowed to receive 
the blessing. 

The morning session was closed. 


a 


A FREE PARLIAMENT. 
SHORT REPORTS FROM SCORES OF BARs 
NEST ENDEAVORERS., 


The heat of the morning session tempted 
nearly all the delegates to leave the Garden as 
soon as adjournment was announced, and 
within a few minutes they were radiating in all 
directions, taking in the city in its various 
phases, and enjoying the air and the parks and 
the sights according to their liking. While 
most of them sought the thoroughfares of 
greatest popularity, they were to be encoun- 
tered at every turn one might make. 

For once, at least, there were not enough 
restaurants within a comfortable radius of the 
Garden to accommodate those who needed 
luncheon, and in front of the various hotel 


cafés and dining saloons within half an hour , 
after adjournment were to be seen clusters of | 


delégates waiting for achance at some of the 
overcrowded tables. 

The noon recess évidently was one of enjoy- 
ment for everybody, because the delegates were 
very slow to return to the hall and to profit by 
the experiences of former sessions, which 
showed that those who wanted to hear the pro- 
ceedings must apply early. They did not begin 
tocome inlarge numbers until about twenty 


minutes before the afternoon proceedings were ° 


to begin. They came in as they had gone out, 
singing, and a hymn started in one part of the 
hall spread to another part, until when the hall 
became about half tilled a service of eong had 
been improvised. 

By this time also the choir had become seated, 
and Conductor Stebbins took up his baton and 
something like organization and leadership 
were infused into this impromptu service. 

At 2 o’cloek the interior of the Garden looked 
like a great tield of waving blossoms, with col- 
ors of all kinds in every direction, and moving 
fans and nodding feathers and fiuttering rib 
bons. The ofticers of the convention had learned 
by thistime the importance of moving ahead 
according to schedule, and precisely on the min- 
ute of 2 o’clock Dr. Clark, President of the con- 
vention, let nis gavel fall on the desk before 
him and announced that the afternoon session 
would begin with a hymn by Mr. Sankey, 
‘“ When the Mists Have Rolled Away.” 

Mr. Sankey’s clear voice, reaching to tne 
further end of the Garden, brought the multl- 
tude to order, and he could be heard most dis- 
tinctly as ho san this beautiful hymn witha 
great oxpression. As usual, he was thoroughly 
at home with bis audience and talked to the 
multitude as he would have addressed a meet- 
ing in a vestry room, asking those at the right 
of the hall to sing one chorus, those at the left 
to follow with the chorus the second time, and 
the entire body to repeat it once more as a final 
climax. Tho audience stood while the choruses 
were sung. 


THE REV. W. C. BITTING. 


First on the programme for the afternoo& 
after the hymn was a free parliament conduct- 
ed by the Rev. W. C. Bitting, pastor of the 
Mount Morris Baptist Church of this city. Dr, 
Clark said some pleasant things for Mr. Bitting 
in preseuting him to the audience, and won for 
him a welcome of uncommon warmth by intro- 
ducing him as President of the New-York City 
Union. 

Mr. Bitting is a man of sompact, sturdy 
physique, and he has the manners of speech 
and action which have proved very taking with 
the delegates to the convention. He is full of 
earnestness and knows how to say athing with 
a snap that provokes frequent applause. Be- 


fore he had been on his feet two minutes, and in 
the little while that he occupied in opening the 
free parliament, he made himself very popular 
in all parts of the hall. This 1s what he said, 
i:very convention so far has been a Christian 
Endeavor record breaker. We want this to ox- 
cel all others in every department. At the 
free parliament last year there were sixty- 
soven speeches in sixty-three minutes. Thig 
year let participation increase 100 per cent. 

Christian Endeavor eloquence lies notin rhet- 
oric but in fact. We shun mere ornament of 
speech, and earnestly court the power of testi- 
mony to truth. In Christian witnessing and 
doing we have been raising amillion and a quar- 
ter of lords and ladies to participate in weekly 
parliaments all over the globe. The planet is 
getting thickly settled by a diviner peerage than 
ever earthly heraldry recorded. The face of 
mother earth ia freckled with many Christian 
Endeavor sun spots, burned upon her by the 
Sun of Righteousness. Here we have to-day 
that of which the Laureate sung in a dream 
when 
“The war drum throbbed no longer, and the battle 

flazs were furicd 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the 

World.” 

In our structure wo have a wonderful pro- 
vision for the culture of Christian address, 
kach one of us is the centre of four concentrio 
spheres of audience, if we choose to be. Wa 
speak (1) to our individual sucieties, (2) to our 
local unions, (3) to our State Conventions, and 
(4) to our International Assemblies. To-day 
you have the largest of opportunities. 

Butevery Parliament must have rules. Sol 
progeed to utter those for this meeting. Panl 

las given usarich maxim: ‘‘ Let your speech 
be always seasoned with salt.”” You know what 
that means. We can have nothing insipid hero. 
I name as the motto word of this hour, “ Salt.”* 
Let us make it an acrostic. Aliof you put out 
your tongues a moment and let me season them 
efore you speak by a few grains of salt: ‘ 

One—"*8” Btands forshort. A minute atthe 
outside for apy one. The more crisp and sharp 
the better your speech. No Christian Endeavor 
meeting should ever be smothered by a lingual 
blanket. 

Two—* A” stands for Appropriate. Speak to 
the point. Oral rambles, verbal vagrancy, wilh 
not be tolerated by an audience. A straight 
line is the shortest distance between two 
points. See your end, survey straight, and 
build no switches on yourtrack. 

Three—* L" stands for Loud. AlLofus want 
to hear. Leatherlungs and brass throats will 
not be too good an equipment. He who fills the 
building will fill the bill. 

Four—“* T” stands for True. We want facts. 
What bas Christian Endeayor done for you, for 
your pastor, your church, your town, your 
Stato? 

8 hort. 
A ppropriate. 
Loud 
T rue. 

Let this season every speech. 

For the audience there must be rulesalso. Be 
not dull of hearing. Take heed how you hear, 
Lend me your ears while I fill them with s-a-l- 
S— Silently: Let us be baptized with hush. 
A—Attentively: Let ouf ear-drums be alert. 

L— Lovingly: Let our hearts hearken tenderly. 
T—Thoughtfully: Let us ponder the rich meaning of 
the words, 

Let this season every ear. 
these are our rules. 

lf I can, as Prime Minister of this Parliament, 
marry the tongue to the ear, and throw a show- 
erof this sa-l-tupon the happy couple, I am 
sure that we will have as the fruit of the union 
a family of rich testimonies. 

I degire to set the example of breyity. Dr. 
Short ts the best physician for this hour, “We all 
believe in homeopathio doses of oratory. 

My own society: Tomy churoh a fountain of 
perennial blessing. To the sailors its young 
men bring fair winds and favoring weather. 
To the car drivers of ove of our gurface roads 
it brings a Sunday morning benediction. To 
my pastor's heart it is a source of unfading joy, 
an everlasting Inspiration. And four young 
men from it are enterfug the ministry. 

Ihave as ® man, a minister, and a Baptist, 
the best reason for being a Christian Endeayor- 
er. Allthe way up, ali the way down, all the 
way through. and all the way round, from the 
sole of my foot to the crown of my head. 

Any member has the privilege of bringing in 
a bill. We wantall serts of suggestions now. 
The hour is yours. Speak out, now. First, ine 
practical missionary work; second, in regard to 
the Chureh prayer meoting; third. in sending 


Thess and only 


, Out Young Mon for the ministry and young 


women for wissionaries; fourth, in Sunday 


It is prebably ne axaggerationa te aay thatas 
soon ag Dr. Bitting was ready for dolegates to 
make their reports theze were a huudred dele. 
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_ gatos who were ready to say something. The 
- @elegates secined to fee] as well as he that it was 


one of the duties of this session to break | 
records, to make speeches short, to say things to | 
the point, and to rouse enthusiasm among their | 


fellowes. 

DELEGATES REPORT. 

The firat delegate to be recognized was from 
California, when-a gentleman from the town of 
Echo boasted that his State had the largestand 
most magnificent Christian Endeavor Socicty in 
the country. 

While the Californian was speaking Dr. Bit- 
ting signaled with his gavel to a man well 
down the north gallery, who shouted: ‘The 
District of Columbia is as true te Christian En- 
deavor as the fiag that floats above the dome of 
the Capitol.” 

_ “The Colorado society worships in the highest 
hurch in the world,” shouted a delegate from 
hat section. 

“The Christian Endeavor Society of Ames- 
bury,” reported a Massachusetts delegate, “has 

noreased the church membership of that place 
three times over.” 

“The South Church Society of Chicago in- 
tends to close the World’s Fairon Sunday and 
to stop the sale of liquor.” 

“‘A Delaware society is educating a Japanese 
girl as a missionary.” 

These were the firat reports thatoame tum- 
bling over each other when Dr. Bitting called for 
responses, Then a delegate in a distant part of 
the hall, who could not be identified by section, 
but who had a voice loud enough to reach 
everywhere, shouted: “Our society has started 
thirteen others in eighteen months.” 

*“‘Hurrah for that society, everybody,” re- 
#ponded Dr. Bitting, with groat enthusiasm, 
and the convention rose and hurrahed. 

“In Christian Endeavor we have found the 
Feligious missing link,” said a delegate from 
Quebec. 

Fairfield, Conn., reported that the Christian 
‘Endeavor Society there was supporting a fresh- 
airhome at which twelve children from this 
‘city were kept continuously throughout the 
‘Summer, new children coming every two weeks. 

“The Salt Lake Society has a monument to 
‘Christian Endeavor,” reported a delegate from 
‘hat society, “in the shape of a ohurch to be 
built by the Disciples of Christ.’ There was 
great applause over this announcement, lasting 
for a minute or two. 

Furthur occasion for a demonstration by tho 
audience was given when the Rev. 8. Edward 
Young of Asbury Park reported upon the work 
‘done among members of the Life-Saving Corps 
in the Government service. Through Christian 
‘Endeavor, he said, the first Protestant service 
@t Sandy Hook had been recently held. 
He wanted everybody living within ten 
miles of a life-saving station to join in 
& movement for carrying on services and do 
ing other work at these stations. According to 
the programme that had been laid down, he de- 
clared that the Government would certainly 
not object to this work, but, on the other hand, 
would probably cordially approve it. ’ 

One society of 120 members reported that 
sixty young men in it were educating them- 
selves for the ministry. 

“ Our society,” reported one of the Chicago 
delegates, ‘‘is supporting a minister doing 
missionary work in Darkest Chicago.” This 
announcement appoaled to the delegates vari- 
ously, many of them thinking it a good thing to 
Jaugh about, and all joining with much vigor in 

Bpplauding it. 

The town of New-London, Ind, with a popu- 
lation of 150, reported that 75 were members 
of the Christian Endeavor Society. 

A young woman from Dubugue atirred up a 
Jot of applause among the delegates by saying 
that the East Side Presbyterian Church of that 
vity supported not only a boys’ brigade, but a 
girls’ brigade, too. 

“If you want to raise Christian Endeavgrers,” 
exclaimed one of the officers of the Armour Bri- 
gade of Chicago, *‘ organize the young people.” 
This sentiment met with wide and hearty ap- 
proval by the audience. 

“Our society,” reported a Hudson County 
Gelegate, ‘‘is fighting gailantiy the race-track 
gamblers.” The audience also gave approval 
to this announcement. 

William Shaw, who is acting as Assistant Sec- 
vetary of the convention, took the fioor long 
enough to say that the Treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society reported the re- 
ceipt of $43,000 from the Congregational En- 
deavor Societies in the last year. There wae 
long applause over this. 

After hearing a word from Sailors’ Snug Har 
bor, where Christian Endeavor work seems to 
have made some progress to the extent, at 
Jeast, of interesting the old mariners who have 
putinto port there, Herman Warszawiak was 
presentod to the audience. He said he had 

reached to 50,000 Israelites in this city and 
~ won many over to Christianity. 

Then the Rey. Mr. Karmarkar reported that 
the Christian Endeavor Society at Bombay 
carried on twelve missionary meeting places in 
shat city. 

By this time the hour asaigned for the free 
parliament was nearly exhausted, and the dele 
gates took up what time there was left by sing 
ing the stirring hymna, ‘“‘ The Endeavor Band.” 


‘MRS. FRANCES E. CLARK’S REMARKS. 
HOW TO TRAIN 
ENDEAVORERS. 


®HE EXPLAINS TIE 


LITTLE 

After the Free Parliament there was an ad- 
dress op “Junior Christian Endeavor,” by Mra. 
Frances i. Clark of Auburndale Mass. Mra. 
Clark is the wife of the Prosident of the United 
Bociety, and it devolved upon him to present 
her to the audience. He took a very pleasant 
way of doing 80, reminding the husbands in the 
gudience that it did not fall to every man to 
have to induce his wife to lecture to him. That 
was what he had done, however, not that he 
soared to bring her forward, or that she cared to 
appear publiciy, but because of the interest she 
had taken in this branch of the work. 

Dr. Clark said bis wife had been credited with 
having started the first society at the Williston 
Church in Portland, a report that she had 
denied. He felt bound to say that whatever 
might have been her purtin that iirst organiza- 
tion, if it had not been for her sympathy and 
pupport and unflinching aid in the early days of 
the organization, it was doubtful if the firet so 
siety would have ever been put on ita feet. 

The audience gave to Mrs. Clark a most en 
thusiastic gresting, which she received most 
modestiy. At first it was not easy to hear her 
speak, for her voice was not far reaching and it 
could not drown the murmurs heard in various 
parts of the hall. After she had started a 
delegate far to west called out: 
“Let everybody keep still. I've come 
1,000 miles to hear this address.” Tho 

audience immediately quieted and at a 

few words from Dr. Clark a silence as complete 
as could possibly be expected in such @ place 
pervaded the entire amphitheatre. Then Mrs. 
Clark went on speaking in a well-modulated 
voice that must have reached well across the 
body of the hall, even if every one could not 
hear her. She said: 

After Christ's resurrection He still bad many 
things to say to His disciples, words of comfort, 
of counsel, and of cheer. One message He 
brought especially for Peter, Who greatly need- 
ed both comfort and counsel. Peter had sinned, 
Hut he had repented, and in hie sorrow he 

onged todo something to show his love for his 

aster. The jovying Saviour, Who saw what 
Was in Peter's heart, caine to him with a ques- 
tionand a message: ‘‘simon, son of Jonas, 
Joveat thou met Feed my lambs.” He does 
not ask him now to oxpresa in worde his peni- 
tenoe, hia sorrow, his purpose for the future; 
only this one guesiton is necessary, “ Lovest 
thou me?!” if Peter's heart is really full of leve 
to Chriat then he inay work for Christ. 
“Tf Chriat, the Lord, should come to-day, 
As once to Peter by the sea, 
And low and tenderly snould say: 
* Oh, My disciple, lovest then Me!’ 
To thee and me, 
What would yoar answer bet” 

If wacan answer with Peter, “Thou knowest 
that i love thee,” then to us also will come a 
meseege from the Master. If we love Him we 
may work for Him, for love ts the only condl- 
tion of service. He wili tell us what we may 
do, and He will give us strength and wisdom to 
doit. He will not give to all of us just the same 
work that He gave to Peter, but if we look to 
Him for direction we shall find the work we are 
fitted for. 

fo some of us to-dny, and perhaps to sone 
Who oeg not expecting it, comes the same mes- 
faze thaveame to Peter: ‘Feed my lamba.” 
We have board the command and we want to 
obey, but hew shal! we do it ? How shall we feed 

« the chilcrens with the bread of Ife? iew shad 


the 





them for active service for Christ and the 
Chureh 1 

The many junior societios of Christian En- 
deavor that are springing up all over the land 
bring one answer to this question. 
this means man 
to make themselves very helpful in the Church 
and have found many ways of showing their 
love to Christ. But many of us do not feel that 
we know much about a junior sooiety. It seems 
8 fitting thing, in a Christian Endeavor conven- 
tion like this, to speak a few words for our little 
brothers and sisters, the Junior Endeavorers, for 
real Christian Endeavor would certainly never 
shut out the children. 

Can the same methods that have been so 


helpful with the older people be used for chil-. 


dren? If so, why cannot the children be just 
as well cared for in the older society? Why 
should they have a separate society of their 
own? Whatis the need of the junior = oye 
How should it be organized and how shall it be 
earried on? A few suggestions in answer to 
these questions may perhaps be found helpful. 

We are often asked, Why should there be a 
junior society! A very little practical experi- 
ence Will show any one that the little children 
and the older boys and girls and young people 
cannot so easily be trained and taught togetber. 
Some of the children can, perhaps, attend the 
older meetings, and cau be helped and strength- 
ened and taught, but they need more than that. 
They need tolearn howto show their love to 
Christ, not in words, but in deeds. If they have 
learned to love Him they want to work for Him. 
They are not old enough or wise enough to do 
much committee work or work of any kind in 
the older society. Forthe good of the soeiety 
the work must be done by those who are older. 
The children can recetve help; they can be 
sponges and absorb, but that is not the best 
and wisest treatment for them. 


HOW A JUNIOR SOCIETY WORKS. 

The junior society takes the little children 
and keeps them, and trains and nurtures them 
till they are fourteen years old. By that time, 
if they have been wisely guided and taught, 
they should be ready to be really helpful, to 


take partin the mectings and to give efficient 
service on committees in the older society, and 
an opportunity should be found for them there 
as s00n as possible. 

How should o junior society be organized? 
It would be very helpful if im some way the 
mothers could be organized before beginning 
with the children. I have never heard of a 
Mothers’ Endeavor Society, but I have thought 
of inventing one, with a constitution somewhat 
obanged perhaps, and a little diferent object in 
view, but it will be real Christian Endeavor, 
just the same, I have not yet secured a patent 
on the invention, and if any one here present 
would like to anticipate me in this, I am willing 
to give the benefit of the suggestion free of 
charge to all whom it may concern. 

Of this thing Iam sure, a junior society can- 
not be made perfect without the hearty sympa- 
thy and cordial co-operation of the mothers. 
Of course it will sometimes happen in mission 
work that there will be children who have almoat 
po home training, and little or nothing can be 
expected from the mothers. Perbaps all the help 
the children will receive will be from the junior 
meetings. In such a case all the more time and 
thought must be given to plan the beet ways of 
helping the children. In most churches, how- 
ever, the motherscan bevery helpful if they 
will, and they should be taken into partnership 
at the beginning. 

fo many mothers do not seem to understand 
the work of the society or the importance of the 
piedge or their own duty in regard toit. It 
might perhaps be well to begin by talking it all 
over with the pastor and his wile, or to have it 
brotght before the mothera either at the 
mother’s meeting or the sewing circle or at 
some church sociable. Have a p&per prepared 
to be read to the mothers explaining the object 
of the society and just how it will help the chil 
dren and the importance of the pledge. Perhaps 
it may be well ales to emphasize the fact that 
the mother also signsapicdge. On the junior 
pledge cards which are used in many societies 
we read these words: 

“T am willing that —— shall sign the pledge, and 
I will do all I can to help him kee) it." 

Not long ago a mother whose little boy 

was a member of a junior Endeavor society 
(though not a very faithful one) said to the 8u- 
perintendent, “Iam glad to have my boy a 
member of the society, aud [ bope he will want 
to go tothe meetings, but [I don’t think it best 
to urge him too much.” She was afraid he 
might acquire a distate for religious things, and 
yet I have reason to think that that mother 
sometimes thought it best to urge her boy to go 
to school, thereby running the risk of his form- 
ing a distase for books. [ think it just possibile 
that she sometimes found it necessary to urge 
him to wash his face, even at the risk of his 
acquiring a distaste for water. 
@iAt the same time that mother did not seem to 
realize at all that every time her boy purposely 
staid away from the meeting he was breaking 
a solemn promise, which she had as solemnly 
promised to help him keep. If be no jonger 
wished to keep it, she should have insisted upon 
his returning his pledge card and vetting re 
leased from the obligation. Such iustances as 
this—and they are not infrequent—make it seem 
very necessary that, if possible, Ohristian 
mothers should fully understand it before their 
children join the society. 

When the children are called together the 
whole matter should be veay clearly explained 
Kead the pledge forthem and enlarge upon it. 
Show them how much it means, and how very 


eareful they should be in making such a solemn: 


promise. Make them understand clearly that 
the meetings will be prayer meetings, that they 
will come there not simply for a good time, but 
to learn about Jesus, and how they may love 
iim more and serve Him more faithfully. 

While all this should be explained very fully 
and clearly, yet it need not be told in such a 
way as to discourage or deter them from siguing 
the pledge. A wise, loving leader will know 
how to tell the story so tenderly and winningly 
that the children will understand it and know 
that while it is a serious matter to sign such a 
pledge, yet it is a more serious matter to be will- 
ing to sign it, and that if they doit, “ trusting 
in Jesus for strength,” He will help them to 
keep it, and they will be glad to do 1t for Christ's 
sake and in His name. 

The children should have plenty of time to 
consider the pledge, and shouid not be too 
strongly urged to sign it. Let them take it home 
and talk it over with their mothers and bring it 
back atthe noxt meeting, signed if they are 
willing, but not unless it is theirown desire and 
choice. It is better to begin with a very few 
members and let the society grow slowly than 
to have the children join hastily or thought- 
lessly. 

It may seem to some that this would be shut- 
ting out just the ones Who most need the help 
of the meetings. The good children will be 
good, anyway. It ia the thoughtless, restless, 
mischievous children, and those who have not 
had much home training, who'need to be helped 
and taught and trained to Christian serv- 
ice. This is a very important matter and 
should not be overlooked. ‘These children cer- 
tainly do need the help of the meetings and 
shonld have it. The meetings should be free 
to all, and every child who is willing to come 
should be cordially welcomed and lovingly 
guided and taught, but they shouli not eign 
the pledge or become members of the society 
till they can do it voluntarily and thought 
fully and conscientiously. 


CHILDREN GOVERNING THEMSELVES. 
After two or three meetings have been held, 
let the children choose their own oflicers—a 
President, Vice President, Secretary, and Treas 
urer. It would, perhaps, be better for the 8u- 
perintendeut to appoint the committecs one ata 
time, as s00n as it is possible to plan work to be 


find children to doit. Itis well to 
many children at work as possible, 
therefore as wany committees should be ap- 
pointed as can be wisely planned for. Usually 
about the same committees will be needed in 
the junior society as in the older one. 

Assvou asthe society is fairly organized it 
would be well to hold a special meeting forthe 
ollicers and committees, to explain their duties 
and responsibilities to them, and to pray with 
and for them, and frequent short meetings 
should be heid afterward with exch comuinittee 
by itself, that the children may be faithfully 
and pocetury taught and trained in Christian 
WoOrk, 

There seem to be various methods of con- 
ducting the children’s meetings. In some soci- 
eties the Superintendents always preside. In 
others the children frequently do it. Which- 
ever method may seem best, itehould always be 
remembered that the meeting is a prayer meet- 
ing in which every child must take some part, 
A junior Endeavor Society isnot a primary Sun- 
day school class. The object of the meeting is 
notmainly to teach the children Bible verses 
nor to give them instruction. 

It shonid be a genuine Christian Endeavor 
Society, and, so far us possible, should be ear- 
riel on as the older society is. The meetings 
should be prayer mectings, where the children 
should be taught to pray sincerely and intelli- 
gently and trustingly for just the blessings they 
want, and to tell in simple, childlike words of 
their love tor Christ and their desire to serve 
Him. If the leader wili ask a few simple ques- 
tions on the topic of the day, to be answered in 
the meeting by the children, it will help them to 
learn to express their thoughts on the subject. 

The importance of the pledge should be often 
impressed upon the children, and the leader can 
do mu¢ch to help them keep it, especially the 
art relating to dally Bible readivg and prayer. 

t will be well to prepsre & special plan of Bible 
readings for the children, and to ask them each 
week how many have remembered to read at 
least a few verses every day, and to think of 
what they have read, and to pray for help to 
understand it and obey it. 

The committee work should be gennine work 
in and forthe Church. The lookout Committes, 
if carefully chosen, can be taught to do nearly 
the same work as that done by the same com- 
mittee in thé older society. The Misslonary 
Committee can lelp to prepare programmes for 
the missionary meetings, can obtain subscribers 
to the missionary magazines, and can help to 
prepare a list of missionaries and mission 
stations that each child may have his special 
mission station and missionary to pray 
for. The #crap Book Committee can look 
over the Golden ule and other religious 
papers each week, and out ont whatever 
they find that will be helpful in any way, and 
save it to be read in some meeting or te be 
pasted into a scrap book for the use of the 
society. Sometimes a letter from some other 
junior society, if read atthe meeting, will eug- 


vest new efforts or give new enthusiasm to the 


done and 
have as 


| children; or some hints or directions for com- 


mittes workor some helpful story will be found. 
With loving care and watchfulness and ja 
tience, all the committees may be trainet to do 


Through | 
children have already learned | 


a rn — 


| good, faithful work; and by the time the chil- 
' dren are fourteen they ought to be ready to 
duate into the older society and to be really 
elp{ul there, and work should be foun for 
them there as soon as it may be conveniently 
arranged. 

The connoction betwoen the two societies 
should be very close. Their relation is that of 
the older brothers and sisters in the family to 
the little ones. I know a little four-year-old 
boy who looks up with great respect and ad- 
miration to his twelve-year-old brother, and tries 
in every possible way to follow his example, 
both in word and action. How very important, 
then, that this older brother should make 
his life worthy of such respect and admiration, 
and bis example such that it may safely be fol- 
lowed. Is not herea hint for the young men 
and older boys in our societies? Should they 
not make their example such that their little 
brothers in the juulor societies may wisely fol- 
low them? 

It would bea good thing for the older so- 
clety to have areport from the junior society 
as often as once a month in its busy meat- 
ings when the various committees report. Per- 
haps once a year the officers and committees of 
the two societies might hold a meeting together 
to plan and pray for the work of the year. An 
invitation to such a meeting would certainly 
please the juniors, and might be made very 
helpful to them. 

Supposing the President of the older society 
should take pains to tind out who is the 
junior President, and should ask about the s8o- 
ciety and what ite President was doing and 
planning for it, and should te)l something of 
his own hopes and plans forthe older society. 
Don't you think that little President would feel 
honored and helped by the very interest and 
sympathy shown, even if nothing more was 
done, and wouldn't he get sume new ideas of 
what a President might be and ought to be in 
hia society ? 

You remember in the story of Pilgrim's 
Progress that Greatheart was appointed to lead 
the pilgrims to the celestial city, and you 
remember that he led not only Christiana, but 
also her four boys all the way, never leaving 
them till he had conducted them safely to the 
very borders of the heavenly country. 

Christian Endeavorers, you ought all to be 
Greathearts traveling to a better land, guiding 
otber pilgrims on the way, and always ready to 
lend a hand to help the little pilgrims over all 
the hard places, and to do ail that you can, hoth 
by word and example, to lead them safely to 
the Celestial City. If we think of this as a part 
of our work for Christ and the Church,.and 
pray for guidance, we shall find many ways of 
helping these little brothers and sisters of ours, 
remembering Christ’s own words: ‘ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto oue of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto Me.” 


Mrs. Clark was most generously rewarded 
with applause as she closed her address, and 
when Dr. Clark rose and said thatsoon after the 
adjournment of this convention she would ac- 
company him on a journey to distant lands, in- 
cluding Australia, China, Japan, India, and 
Turkey, and thatin those countries she would 
give her attention to the development of junior 
work, the audience rose and cheered her. 

——— 
WHITELAW REID 
HIS VISIT AN INCIDENT NOT DOWN ON 
THE PROGRAMME. 


After Mrs. Clark's address Messrs. Sankey and 
Stebbins sang as a duet ‘I shall bo satisfied.” 
While they were singing Whitelaw Reid arrived 
im the convention hall, and was shown to a seat 
inthe centre of the platform. Dr. Clark lostno 
time in securing him as a speaker before the 
convention, and as the music ceased he ad- 
vanced to his desk and informed the audience 
that, quite unexpectedly. he would be able to 
depart somewhat from the routine as laid down 
in the programme and present an entirely new 
speaker. 

“T am told,” Dr. Clark sald, “ that political 
prognosticators say that whatever else may 
bappen we shall have good Preabysterians in the 
White House forthe next four years, the four 
leacing candidates for the Presidency and Vice 
Presideney belonging to the Presbyterian 
Chureh. Lam most happy to present one of 
those candidates now in person of our recent 
Minister to the Court of France, the Hon. 
Whitelaw Reid.” 

The delegates gave Mr. Reid’a welcome that 
must have fully repaid him for coming down from 
Ophir Farm, even if his purpose in coming was 
siinply to let them see how the Republican can- 
didate for Vice-President looks. Llandkerchiefs 
were waved in ali parts of the hal;, and the 
cheering was continuous as Mr. Reid stepped 
to the front of the platform. 

Overin the section occupled by Maryland, 
North Carolina, and soine of the Southern States 
there were signa of displeasure at this demon- 
stration, and for the first time in the convention 
it looked aa if a little political feeling had crept 
in. 

When the noise of his welcome had subsided, 
Mr. Reid said: 

“This is » most inspiring sight to which your 
Chairman hus invited me. Such a meeting as 
you are here displaying, warmed by such pur- 
poses, and representing, as you do, thousands of 
communities allover the land, must be an in- 
calculable foree for good, not only for these 
communities, but for thie metropolis and the 
whole country. 

* You can expect no remarks from me, but I 
wish to express my gratification that [ am priv- 
jleged to address you, and my sympathy with 
your work, and my admiration for it. Only one 
word more—a Fourth of July recollection, nat 
Se gal her» now, perhaps. Our fathers 
built ortifications on every hillside as 
they advanced to conguer with civiliza- 
tion. We all know what they were—the school- 
house and the church. Let us guard them as 
our fathers guarded them, and preserve them as 
a «reat heritage, and transmit them beyond 
their thought and ours to untold generations of 


men. 
As Mr. Reid took his seat the choir started 

“My Country, ’tisof Thee,” and the audience 

joined in heartily. 


SPEAKS. 


A JUNIOR PARLIAMENT. 


ENCOURAGING REPORTS MADE CONCERN- 
ING THE YOUNGER MEMBERS, 


A junior Parliament following Mr. Reid’s 
speech was conducted by Kate H. Haus, 
Superintendent of State Junior Work for the 
Missouri Union. Miss Haus showed herself a 
very zealous and vigorous young woman, thor- 
oughly interested in her work, and determined 
that every one should feel as she did about it. 

fhe said she expected the audience to enter 
more heartily into this open meeting than had 
been done with the free Parllament which Dr. 
Bitting conducted, and she hoped that every 
one having nothing of importance to say would 
salt down his orher tongue and feet and keep 
still until the meeting was over. 

Miss Haus oarried a fan, which sho used to in- 
dicate delegates whom she recognized as speak- 
ing. She wasted no time overpreliminaries, but 
called at once for experiences from members 
and was fairly well rewarded with responses. 

One junior Endeavor Society from Alabama 
reported that its members had been teaching 
the parents to pray. This seemed to Miss Haus 
a specially zood use for junior energy, and the 
audience agreed with her by commending it 
warmly. Most of the junior societies from 
which reports were heard seemed to have been 
organized only a few months and to have done 
remarkably good work in that time, not only in 
the way of membership, but by inciting their 
elders to more creditable effort in this line. 

The spokesman for one junior society said 
that one hour was not long enough for its meet- 
ings, 50 much interested were the juniors in the 
work. Miss Haus seemed to regard this asa 
remarkable evidence of earnestness by the 
youngsters and in a loud voice exclaimed: 
“Think of that, one hour not long enough, when 
fifteen minutes is too long for some of our 
senior societies!" 

A delegate from the Province of Quebec eaid 
that a junior society lately organized there has 
100 members. 

‘See that you bave more when we come to 
visit you next year,” the Chairman quickly re- 
spomled, and the Quebec section ehouted back, 
“We will!”’ 

The Rev. Mr. Karmarkar reported that in 
Bombay tie juniors conducted their own meet- 
ings. 

When the time had nearly expired for this 
portion of the exercises Miss Hiaus took the 
floor for what she called a final word to the del- 
egates about junior societies, 

“ Now, you senior societies which have organ- 
ized no juniors, what have you to say for your- 
selves? What can you say when called to judg- 
ment and obliged to confess that you have uot 
saved one young soul? Will you bring to the 
Lord an ear of eorn with only a few good 
grains upon itand offer it to Him as the token 
of your lifework! Or willyou go before Him 
leading an army of souls won by you on earth 
to the Great Master? See that you shail be able 


to appear atthe judgment, saying, ‘Here am 
I, Lord, and the little brothers and sisters that 
Tnou bast committed to my care. 

“Gohome from this meeting and dothat which 
Task you for the organization of junior socie- 
ties, and within afew years we shall make a 
record of work and can present a body of dele- 
gates af convention large enough noteniy to 


fiss 








shake tho City of New-York, but to shake anp 
gain the world for Christ.” 

As Miss Haus finished speaking tho choir 
sane “ Bringingin the Sheaves,” and the entire 
audience joined in the singing. 


- - 


KARMARKAR OF 


MR. INDIA. 


HE DESCRIBES THE PROGRESS OF THE 
WOKK IN THAT COUNTRY. 


Reports of Christian Endeavor work in India, 
China, and Africa were onthe programme for 
the afternoon, and promised to be very interest- 
ing. It is certainly within bounds to say that 
expectations were more than met inthis re 
spect. The Rev. Sumantrao Vishnu Karmarkar 
spoke for the Christian Endeavor in India. 

The Christian Endeavor Society, he said, was 
organized in Bombay Jan. 1, 1885. From the 
beginning it was supported by the church at 
Bombay. Three rules were laid down for its 
government. All who believed in the Bible 
might become members. The membership lists 
were also open to any persons who might be 
willing to work outside the regular boundaries 
of the parish in which the society was formed. 
Any person who should do no work for two 
months, whether a member of the church or an 
outside worker, made himself or herself liable 
to summary dismissal. Said Mr. Karmarkar: 


“We don’t want dead members in our Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society. We want only live, act- 
ive membors. Our work is divided into depart- 
ments, and over each department there is a 
Superintendent. Itis the duty of the Superin- 
tendent to see that the work of which he has 
charge is properly done aud to make report of 
it at least once every month to the society. We 
also have a department for women, with a Su- 
perintendent for that department whose duty 
itis to see that every young lady is encaged— 
not = a techuical sense—in active Christian 
work. 

I have some fignres showing what our society 
did last year. Twenty members preached 
600 times. Thirty-six members conducted 
twelve mission Sunday schools among the 
heathen at which there was an attendance of 
1,200 Hindu children. Our society distributed 
16,000 tracts. And this society in far-off India 
sents by me greeting to the convention in New- 
York. Iam psoud to represent 1,000,000 peo- 
ple in India who have been converted to the 
Christian religion. 

* Since 1888, when I left India, four or five new 
societies have been formed at Bombay, and they 
are all vigorously at work. Wein Bombay be- 
lieve in Christian Endeavor, We started our 
movement independent of the American move- 
ment. Weclaim to be just as original in our 
methods as the Americans are. ccording to 
the last cersus we have, as I have already said, 
1.000,000 native Christians. Wehave before us 
the duty of stirring up the young men and wo- 
men all over my country. 

‘A warm greeting awaits you, dear Mr. Presi- 
dent, in India when you shall visit it. The peo- 
we there will deck you with garlands and 

lowers, and not give youa piece of stone [re- 
ferring to yesterday’s gavel presentation) as 
the people here have done. 

“We need Christian Endeavor for millions of 
women in India. There are 140,000,000 wo- 
men there who hold tenaciously to their idol- 
atrous faith, They should be won to Chris- 
tianity. 

‘*T have a last message to this convention— 
lay up your treasures in heaven. There are 
precious souls that we should help to heaven. 
Thousands are dying every year in India. Lay 
up your treasure by rescuing these precious 
souls from idolatry. Send them to Meaven, and 
they will greet you there.” 


Mr. Karmarkar bowed himself back from the 
frontof the platform and the choir started the 
hymn “ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains." 


JUE MAWK’S INVITATION, 

URGING CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS 
EXTEND MISSION WORK IN CHINA, 
“Christian Endeavor for China” was the sub- 
ject of a short address by Jue Hawk of St. 
Louis, a Chinaman who was graduated from thé 
Iowa State University seven years ago and has 
devoted himself largely to evangelical 


TO 


since 
work. 

“This invitation to me to address you,” he 
said, “affords me more pleasure than I can ex- 
press, because it indicates the broad principles 
of the Christian religion, a religion that 
demonstrates as does no other the broth- 
erhood of man. Iam glad to see in this society 
that there is no distinction because of color or 
nationality, no difference between Jew and 
Gentile, bond and free; no distinction between 
English, German, Am erican, or Chinese, but all 
one in Christ Jesus. 

‘“T admire the freedom this country enjoys by 
inviting all nations to share her blessings. But 
this freedom is nothing to that we all enjoy 
with Christ. I cannot tell you how it does my 
heart good to be here, to feel that 1 am treated 
as a brother, to know that we are all chil- 
dren of one Father. At a political con- 
veution inthis country no Chinaman would be 
allowed to occupy the platform oue moment. 
Your great country is free to all except the Chi- 
nese, but your Christianity, tuank God! is 
broad enough to welcome and include the Chi- 
hese, 

“There is a great work ahead for Christian 
Endeavor in China. Itis well-known that the 
young people in any country are more suscep- 
tible to religious teachings than are their elders. 
China affords no exception to this rule, Super- 
stition is not lodged in the minds of the young, 
and they are not hedged hard by traditions as 
are the old. There is no people more 
susceptible to religion than the youth of China. 
It is the custom of the people in that country to 
listen passively to what the priests have to say, 
but they take no active part in the religious 
services, LI believe thatif the opportunity for 
religious activity were otlered to them they 
would embrace it. 

* Christian Endeavor work would meet with 
abundant success there. Brethren, shall we go 
over ant possess the land? Shall we heed the 
ery of the modern Macedonia that is calling for 
help! sinee the Chinese are not permitted to 
come to this country, isitnot our duty to go to 
them ?” 

The vast audience was very responsive to 
everything this speaker had to say, punctntating 
his remarks for him with frequent and gener- 
ous applause, and almost rising in a body as he 
reached the climax of his address witha shout 
of cordial approval of all he bad said. 

It looked as if it would have been a good time 
just then to organize a missionary meeting for 
Chinese work, if one could judge anything of 
the chances in that regard from the apparent 
willingness of the majority of the delegates tu 
start out immediately upon a worthy inission. 

Ek. Kk. Yarnell of Indiana sang as a solo; 
“There's a Wonderful Story,” when Mr. Hawk 
had finished, and he sang it very sweetly, his 
voice reaching all parts of the hall, and yet 
with no strained use of his powers to accom- 
plish that result. He sang without accompani- 
ment and filled the house. 

' EES 


AN AFRICAN PRINCE’S PLEA. 


PRINCE BESOLOW BEGS FOR THE RE- 
DEMPTION OF HIS PEOPLE, 


“We have heard from a Cabinet Minister,” said 
Dr. Clark, *‘ another Cabinet Ministeris to preside 
here to-night. A Vice Presidential candidate 
has addressed us. We have now to hear from a 
Prince, and I take pleasure In presenting to the 
audidence Mr. Thomas E. Besolow of Bendoo, 
Liberia, West Afrioa, whose father was the ruler 
of his tribe.” 

The young man who came forward in re- 
spouse to this introduction seemed dilfident at 
first, and the audience showed a little impa- 
tience at its inability to hear him. It took him 
but a moment to recover from the embarrass- 
ment of facing such a gathering, and from that 
time he was quite as interesting as any of those 
who had preceded him. 

‘* From the firstday that I heard the story of 
the Cross,”’ he said, ** that oeety has always 
been before me. It will always be before me. 
1] bailed that day because it impressed upon me 
the great fact of the brotherhood of man. The 
brotherhood of wan embraces my own land, 
aud trom the moment that I became a Christian 
it has been my strongest hope that I may live to 
see the hands of Ethiopia stretched out to God. 

“ Tnere is need now for men and women livy- 
ing on this blessed continent to go down to the 
Dark Coutinent and tellthe peopie there*that 
Christ died forall,and that he died for At- 
ricunus. 

“You know what the Africans have suffered. 
Slavery, rum, aud all iniquities have been 
heaped upon that unfortunate people. Itis our 
duty to bring them into the freedom of Cnris- 


' tianity. 


“It has been said that [am heir to a throne. 
I was born heir toa throne, a throne on which 
to-day my uncle sits. 
throne, and by right 
but my uncle usurped 


to 
and tearing that 


it belongs 
it, 





It was my father’s | 
ine, | 


I might try to recover it he has attempt- | 
| people, and Christian Endeavor was bringing 


ed to procure my _ assassination. But 
lhave a grander throne than any of earth to 
which I might succeed. Christ is my King. Un- 
der Him shall I serve as long as [ live. 
self I desire no grander work than the redemp- 
tion of my people. May the God of Abraham 
and of Isaac carry me on in this work! 


| them back again. 
For my- | 


- oo : 
as * 


was rewarded with a long outburst of hand- 
clapping. . ; 
e close of this portion of the afternoon's 
services was supplemented by the hymn, “ We 
Shall Stand Before the King,” sung by Mr. 
Sankey and the entire body of dologates. 
HOSS ES 


AN INTERESTING CEREMONY. 


BANNERS PRESENTED FOR. GREATEST 
GAINS IN SOCIETY WORK. 


The Rey. Dr. Wayland Hoyt of Minneapolis 
had charge of the last exercise in the afternoon 


banners for the greatest gains in society work. 
There were three banners to be presented, one 
for the greatest absolute gain in membership, 
one for the greatest proportionate gain, and the 
third for the largest gain in the organization of 
Junior Societies in the last year. 

The first banner was held by Pennsylvania 
lastyear. This yearit went to Ontario. 
homa had the second banner last year, but was 
obliged to surrender it to Manitoba, and the 
third banner was won by Illinois. 

Mr. Hoyt made a little address preliminary to” 


the presentations in which he urged that Chris- , 


tian Endeavor meant the truth in love, and 
above all things the truth. There was no special 
mefit, in his opinion, in earnest work except 
for the truth He recalled an inoident of 
a@ journey on the St. Lawrence River. One of 
the travelers appeared on the deck of the boat 
with his pockets bulged out and oarrying great 
canvas bags. When asked to satisfy the 
curiosity of his fellow passengers in regarid 
to his appearance, he said he was loaded down 
with gold ore. The other passengers prevailed 
upon him tolet them see the ore, and when 
they saw it, it did not take them long 
to decide that it contained no gold 
but was made of common granite and feldspar 
and mica andiron pyrites. The glitter of the 
pyrites had deceived the owner of the stuf. He 
supposed it was gold and was taking it to the 
the assayer. His earnestness did not change 
the stuff into gold, but only went to prove how 
foolish he had been. 

This story, Dr. Hoyt thought, might be adapt- 
ed to conditions of religious work to show that 
the truth and nothing else is worthy of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. Dr. Hoytdrew upon his fund 
of narrative to describe a visit he had made 
to Edinburgh, where ho was appalled 
by the scenes of human misery in 
the streets of that city and wondered 
how such things could be without breaking the 
heart of God. After he had become lost in 
speculation upon this problem of human misery 
and Divine inquisition a vision appeared to 
him, he said, of the crucifixion, and then he 
heard a voice saying. ‘‘The heart of God has 
broken; it broke there on Calvary.” 

Dr. Hoyt went on to speak of the sweets of 
religion and of its solacing power in all human 
affairs. Having tasted of the sweets of fellow- 
ship in Christ no Christian would let anything 
deprive him of this comfort. With this conclu- 
sion he appealed to his audience for a res ponse, 
asking if they would let anything take from 
them the consolations , of religion, having 
tasted its sweets. Tho responses came in a “* No” 
of some volume. 

“Let me have it 
speaker. 

“No,” replied the audience with a sound like 
that of aswelling organ. 

“Now louder still,” Dr, Hoyt demanded. 

“No,” came back the reply frem the entire 
audience with full lung power. 

‘This bauner for the greatest absolute gain,” 
said Dr. Hoyt, “is to pass out from the jurisdic 
tion of the Stars and Stripes and passes under 
the jurisdiction of the flag that bears the croas, 
but it does not go outside the jurisdiction of the 
universal banner of our crucified Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

The audience struck up the hymn “ Blest 
the tie that binds,” and J. R. Diekson of 
Ontario, came forward to receive the banner on 
behalf of its winners. Hoe made a most clever 
ittle speech in taking it, remarking that it had 
been some time since Canadahad taken a ban 
ner from the United States and that this cere- 
mony in his view augured well for the an- 
nexation of the United States by Canada. 

“Take a good look at this banner,” he said, 
“for you won't see it again foralong time. So 
long as it shall remainin Ontario it will be the 
gom banner for all the Dominion of Canada.” 

The second banner, for the largest proportion- 
ate gain, was received on behalf of Manitoba by 
Miss Jennie P. Kennedy, who also made a neat 
speech of reception, promising that the banner 
should be an incentive for a large harvest of 
souls and for exceptionally active work among 
the young. 

** When you have the young on your list itis 
all right for the future of the country,” she said. 

Tho third banner, for excellence in junior work 
for the year, was received for the Illinois socle- 
ties by Thomas Wainwright, Superintendent of 
junior work for that State. This brought the 
afternoon exercises to a close after the singing 
of the Do xology. 


louder,” exclaimed the 


be 


Gault, 


——_<— 


AMONG THE LIFE SAVERS. 


PLANS TO SV’? READ CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
SOCIETIES ALONG THE COAST. 

At 5 o’clock, after the close of the afternoon 
session, an extra session was hold by those in- 
terested in establishing Christian Endeaver 
services at the various life-saving stations on 
the coast. The Rev. 8. Edward Young of As 
bury Park was Chairman, and the Rev... ester 
Wells of Jersey City Secretary. 

Owing tothe lateness of the hour but little 
business was transacted, except of a preliiml- 
nary nature. Mr. Wells said there were 224 life 
saving atations, but so far services had been 
conducted at only about 40, and these were on 
the Jersey coast. The following were the sta 
tions having Christian Endeavor Societies 
among the life savers: 

Bandy, Hook, Spermaceti Seabricht, 
Long Branch, Deal Beach, Shark River, Spring 
Lake, Bayhead, Monito, Chadwick’s, 
River, Island Beach, Cedar Creek, Forked 
River, Barnegat, Loveladies Island, Harvey's 
Cedars, Ship Bottom, Lopg Beach, Bonds, Lit- 
tle Egg Harbor, Little Beach, Brigantine, At 
lantic City, Absecom, Grea, Ege Harbor, Ocean 
City, Peck’s Beach, Carson's Inlet, Soa Isle City, 
Townsend's Inlet, Hereford Inlet, Holly Beach, 
Turtle Gut, Cold Spring, and Cape May. 


Cove, 


Toms 


George T. Prime of Atlantic City and the Rev. 
Jabez Hall of Richmond were made ollicers of 
the Life-Saving Branch of the Christian In 
deavor. Mr. Hall will artend to the Virginia 
coast. There will be another meeting before 
the convention adjourns, and it is expected 
that the service will then be perfected. It was 
started last Winter, and great results have al- 
ready been accomplished. 

= -_ 
IN FRONT OF THE GARDEN. 


A LARGELY ATTENDED OVERFLOW 
MEETING ON MADISON AVENUE. 


The afternoon overflow meeting on Madison 
Avenue in front of the big Garden was attended 
by a very large crowd. ‘There were short 
addresses and hymns. 

The principal speaker was William Edwin Hall 
of the independent. 
and rise of the Christian indeavor movement, 
particularly the junior division. The hope of 
the religious community, he held, was in the 
young, especially those who were in their teens. 
Mr. Hall urged the young people to keep up the 
good fight for Christian Endeavor. 

The Kev. Mr. Farrell of Albany said that in 
churches, unfortunately, there were too many 
empty-headed Sunday school teachers. ‘There 
were fifteen millions of young people in the 
Sunday school. Half that number fell off on ao- 
count of the bad management of the schools. 


The hope of the Church wasin these young 


Suriday schools should be the place where the 


| strongest teachers should be placed. 


“Africa for centuries has been locked to all | 


explorers. It will be opened for us. Let us 
educate our missionaries for work on the Dark 
Continent. By and by in those valleyssof van- 
nibalism, idolatry, and heathenism will be 
raised a beacon light for God.” 

The audience showed creat ayupesy with 
Mr, Besolow, and as ho finished eyeaking he 


Other speakers were Charles Caldwell of New- 
York, Dr. J. T. Beekley of Philadelphia, and 
J. Austin. 

It was announced that 35,000 badges pro- 


vided by the Reception Committee had given 


out. New-Jersey alone bad asked for 2,000 and 


bad brought 5,000. People were still arriving | 


Okla- | galleries -every seat was occupied. 





and the young men attached to the Reception 
Committee were yet busy getting delagates to 


their botels. 
snsiaglinindacins 


The Zvening Session. 
—__—~—_ -—— 


THRONGED AGAIN 


A VAST AUDIENCE TAKES PART IN THE 
OPENING SONG SERVICE. 
“ The aisles must be cleared,” was the cry at 


AT NIGHT. 


| the evening session of the Convention of Young 
programme, consisting of the presentation of | 


People’s ‘Societies of Christian Endeavor. It 
was impossible for the ushers to make those 
who crowded into the great Madison Square 


| Garden to attend the service take seats, for, 


long before the time for the praiso service that 


| preceded the more formal service of the even- 





Mr. Hall spoke of the birth | 


| it thirty. 


ing, there was not a vacant seat in the place. 
On the great main floor, on the platform, in the 
All that 
could be done was to make an attempt to keep 
the delegates at the sides of the aisles so that a 
passage might be kept clear in every aisle. 
This the ushers were unable to do alone. 

Temporary Chairman William Shaw was ap- 
pealed to and he made an announcement from 
the platform. ‘‘ You must get out of the aisles,” 
he shouted. “ Orders from the Chief of Police 
are that if a passageway is not kept in every 
aisic he willcome in and elear out the house. 
That is a city ordinance, and if you want to stay 
in this building you must keep the passageways 
open.” 

Cheers greeted this little speech and fora 
time there was a market improvement, but it 
was simply impossible to keep auything likea 
clear passageway open through any of the 
aisles. It took the most patient pushing and 
Squeezing to get through even those aisles 
where the utmost endeavor was made to keep a 
clear way: 

The praise service was begun promptly at 
7:30 o’olock. As Mr. Lindsay announced the 
first hymn, taking his position at the front of 
tbe platform to lead the singing, the rustle of 
the turned pages was like a heavy breeze sweep- 
ing through a grove. When the great assembly 
broke into the words of the familiar welody the 
effect was terrific. It was evident that that 
groat drawback to the success of a praise serv- 
ico in a church ordinarly—the apparent dislike 
of the worshippers to joininthe singing—was 
not present. ‘the Christian Endeavorers had 
overcome it absolutely. There wasn’t a man or 
woman in the vast hall who was not singing. 

Several hymns that knew were sung. 
Then a man with a long beard and a voice that 
could be heard from one end to the other of the 
Garden, rose down in the ranks of the delega- 
tion from Iowaand said: “The Iowa delegation 
asks Mr. Sankey to sing ‘The Ninety and 
Nine.’”’ 

The request was seconded by calls for Sankey 
from thousands of throats, and the noise con- 
tinued until Mr. Sankey took his seat at the 
organ. Then there ® breathless silence. 
Not even a fan was moved. All were waiting 
for the sweet tones of the singer who had be- 
come famous for his effective manner of render- 
ing the old songs so familiar to all. 

While Mr. Sankey was singing, his was the 
only voice heard. No whispering interrupted 
him. When he finished there was a sudden 
burstof applause, andit was two minutes at 
least before anything else could be done, 


all 


was 


Chairman Shaw then callea for the reading in 
concert of the One Hundredth Psalm. 
ing this the Dr. Black of Marshall, Mo., 
made aprayer. Just as he finished the tall 
form of John Wanamaker was seen making its 
way through the press on the platform to the 
presiding  ottlicer’s Mr. Wanamaker 
leaned on the arm of the Rev. Dr. F. ! 
Great cheering greeted him as he took a seat 
on the platform. 

As soon as quict had been restored the Rev. 
hk. W. Brokaw read telegrams which had been 
received from various containing con- 
gratulations on the success of the convention, 
and full of good wishes. Oneof the diapatches 
was from Mrs. Margaret Bottome on behalf of 
the King’s Daughters. 

The best, Mr. Brokaw said, he saved for the 
last. It waa from the beloved Secretary of the 
United Societies, John Willis Baer. 


Follow 
hev. 


desk. 


. Clark. 


sources 


It said; 

* Your greeting joyfully received. It is good to be 
remembered. [I feel the enthusiasm even at this dis- 
tance. What must it be to be there! 

“Tell the friends that while the 
caused by necessary absence is great 


pang of regret 
. Tam sure that 
God will give me returning strength. Tell them I 
am far from being an invalid, and while I shall 
prevented from visiting the convention, I will bein 
my otlice ready to assist in every ‘a 
guide. 

“God give us wisdom, is the prayer of one who be- 
lieves that God answers prayer. Let us take 
watchword for the coming year, ‘Every 
member for Christ.’ ” 


be 


way God may 


as @ 
a@ss0claloe 


——— 


WANAMAKER 


HIS OPENING SPEECH 
WARM 


MR, PRESIDES. 


RECEIVED 
APPLAUSE. 


WiTH 


* 


The reading of Secretary Baor’s telegram was 
followed by prolonged cheering. it had 
subsided, Dr. Clark front and 
said: 

“Itisnow my very pleasing duty to present 
to you the presiding Ho 
has had many honors heaped upon him in many 
ways. He is now Jlostmaster General of tke 
United States. Ido notthink that it will de- 
tract from his honor inthe estimation of the 
audience present if Lintroduce bim asa mem 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the United So 
cleties of Christian hndeavor.” 

Shouts of ** Pennsylvania, get 
Dr. Clark’s introductory words, 


When 
stepped to the 


ollicer of the evening. 


” 


up!” followed 
the dele 
cheered Mr. 
Wanamaker tor They were 
well aided by the delegates from all the other 
States, andit was only by the pounding of the 
gavel on the Chairman's table that quiet was re 
stored so that Mr. Wanamaker’s could be 
heard. 

As soon as it was possible for him to speak 
Mr. Wanamaker said: 


My FRIENDS AND FeLLOW-MEMBERS: T was 
overpowered by the large meeting outside. How 
do you think | feel with such a beautiful recep- 
tion as this you have just given to me as Lrose 
tomy feet? Every heart-beatis a silent Thank 
you. 

| believe that few men, and then only once 
ina lifetime, have such # privilege as is mine 
at thismoment. As vooe of the Trustees of the 
early effort, | come to-nizit to see how our plans 
have worked out On jooking at the original 
design and on this great still-rising structure, 
wonderfully like the tirst conceptiou, worthy of 
iis master Workman, I praise the Lord, whose 
nawe is on all of the bauners of the Christian 
endeavor. 

**In the wonderful! activity of the time, with 
great development in science, in invention, and 
woudrous enterprises onevery hand, the Church 
of God could not lag behind, and li wasa won 
derful discovery, this storage battery of 
Church, put into successful operation, reackis 
out isto every quarter of the land with its li 
and its joy, and its blessings. 

‘Christianity is no coward. Whenever wen 
are willing to investigate it, whenever they 
fre ready to inquire and to give a fair hearing, 
it wins its way. Day by day its friends are in- 
creasing, and the procession of God's people is 
swinging around the worid lonver and stronger, 
and it will soon girdle the earth. 

“IT think one of the greatest surprises that 
could have been given this beautiful and won- 
derful eity is the way in which Christian men 
have to-day taken possesaion of it. Who 
ever would have believed that they would 
have marched on it five avd twenty 
thousand atrong. I[ ain corrected. Instead 
of five and tweuLy thousand make 
And [think that if you were to go 


and 


gates from Pennsylvania, rising, 


several moments. 


Volce 


i 


| out into the streets in all directions you would 


have to add 20,000 more. Surely you will have 
more than those numbers when the time for the 
next convention comes around. 

**T rejoiee to-night that the Christian Endeay- 
or movement has brought something to this 
age. Not alocalor atemporary thing, but 4 
something that commands the heart and the 
good opinion of the whole world atlarge. Men 
are askingon the street,’ What is this move- 


| ment?’ ‘How did it come?’ 


It 


There is an answer for these questions. 
great 


is the outgrowth, as I believe, of the 


| movement that swept over the world for young 


| young meu, and young people 


The primary department of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


It was seen What young men could do for 
of the Church 
for all the young people dewn 
smallest girl «and boy that 
came under Christian influence. And 
so in this simplest, most practical, 
most common-sense way, on unsectarian lines, 
this brightest star in the Christian world has 
risen, sending out its pure light and its benefi- 
cence over the final years of this closing cen- 
tury, to usher in the dawn of a new century to 
the blessedness of Christian living all the world 
around, : 

I rejoice to-night in all that this maans for 
the coming year. Every Christian man will 
stand more erect as he thinks of these happy 


men, 


eould do 
to the 


the 
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CHRISTIAN 
FADEAVOR 
XTRA. 


A COMPLETE REPORT 


OF THE 


Four Days’ Proceedings 


OF THE 


CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR © 
CONVENTION 


IS ISSUED BY THE 


NEW-YORK TIMES 


THE 


is 


NEW-YORK TIMES 
the only. newspaper 
which has reported 

these proceedings 

in full. 

Two pages have been de- 
voted daily to a faithful rec- 
ord of all the addresses and 
events of the convention. 

These have been REVISED 
and CORRECTED, and, when 
presented in the Christian Ka- 
deavor Extra, they will fuar- 
nish a_ story h will be 
read with absorbing interest 
in TI! 


ANDS OF UYUOMES 
throughout t 


= Oe 
whic 


{OUSAN 
he world. 
Publications by any other 
newspaper than THE NEW- 
YORK TIMES, purporting 
to be full reports must neces- 
sarily be incomplete, for no 
other newspaper, as delegates 
well know, has undertaken 
to present to the public daily 
reports that are full, fair, and 
accurate. 


FOR THE HOME SOCIETIES. 


Kivery delegate should se- 
cure a number of copies for 
the benefit of members of the 
Home Societies who were un- 
able to attend the convention, 


If vour newsdealer is unable 
to supply you, forward 
your orders to 


THE NEW-YORK TIMES, 
TIMES EVILDING, 


New-York City. 


S 


Copies can also be obtained 
at the Ure-Town OFFICE of 


NEW-YORK TIMES, 
NO. 1,269 BROADWAY, 


NEAR 


| 


- 


C 


82D STREAT. 


Cut ont the above addresses 


for future reference. 


3 sants 
$7.59 


Single copies, . . 
100 copies, . . . 


Copies in wrappers for maii- 
ing will be furnished on 
orders for 100 or more. 


io" Newsdealers will be supplied at the casual 
rates charged for the dally Times, 





hours spent together in Christian fellow- 
ship. That old flag [pointing to the Amer- 
fean fiag that hung at the right of the 
Speaker’s desk] and this one [pointing to the 
British flag that hung on the left) represent the 
two great English-speaking nations of the world. 
To them more than to others is given the spread- 
ing of the Gospel over the world. 

“ The Christian Endeavor movement is reach- 
ing out ite arms of love and helpfulness in 
every direction in aiding these two nations in 
this great work. Like a great bridge, it is 
welded together, strong in every part, able to 
withstand every shock, able to hold up every 
burden. It joins nation with pation. It is 
bolted together with faith in God and holy en- 
deavor to bring blessing the world round 

“*Walt, walt, ye winds his story, 
And you, ye waters, roll, 
Till, like a 6ea of glory, 
lt spreads from pole to pole.’ 

“But I am not down, as you know, for a 
speech. From my full heart I could only bring 
you this greeting. Iicometo sit with you for 
just a little moment in this, which seems to me 
ike a beautiful orchard where we have come 
out into it, sitting and hearing the birds sing 
and enjoying zood-fellowsbip. 

* Bat the ciock is striking for work to begin 

gain, and as one takes out his Watch to see if 
itis right when the bell sounds, so let us set 
our souls to the right time and go back to the 
work under all this cheer and encouragement, 
devoting ourselves as never before to the wel- 
fare of the Church of God.” 

tarnishes 


DR. CONWELL ON ITS MISSION. 
A PHILADELPHIA PASTOR TELLS WHAT 
ENDEAVORERS ARE TO DO. 


Every manand woman in the building rose 
upon the conclusion of Mr. Wanamaker’s ad- 
dress, and the cheers and “tigers’’ were repeat- 
ed over and over again. It was some minutes 
before the Postmaster General was able to in- 
troduce the first speaker of the evening. 

“Tregard it as an houor and a privilege,” he 
eaid, “to be able to introduce to you the Rev. 
Russell H. Conwell of Philadelphia, an ‘ every- 
fay Baptist preacher,’ as he calla himself, but 
one of the most eloquent clergymen in Phila- 
de)phia, as I know him.’’ 

In a strong, clear voices, which penetrated to 
every corner of the immense inolosure, the Rev. 
Dr. Conwell said: 

“ When s great people doclare their indepen- 
dence, or when any great humap enterprise is 
set in motion, it is customary for those 
concerned to issue a declaration of 


independence, or a statement of the 
principles which have led them to their 
great undertaking. if a commercial 
house desires to undertake a business venture, 
it gives notice to the State thatit is organized 
for these purposes. Such is the habit, such has 
been the custom of all humanengagemeuts, and 
they are setin striking contrast with those in- 
stitutions organized by God. 

“Mr. Clark stateda while ago that the society 
began without knowledge of what its future 
was tobe. it was af undertaking of God, and 
not of a human being. We havealready gone into 
its history. here isa demandfor us. The time 
has come for decisive engagement. 

“When we come into a great city like this we 
find men whose heads are full of stocks aud of 
great undertakings, stop and ask, ‘What is 
this? Whatisthiscrowd!? For what purpose 
are they here?’ The time has come, and the 
youth of this Christian world have taken up 
the ery. 

“Ip times gone by it was to a nation of young 
men and young women that Paul was sent. God 
inspired Luther, a young man,in the darkness 
of the Middie Ages to bring into existence the 
treat Reformation. Again, it Was & young man, 
Vesiey, who stirred up England when her peo- 
ple had become lax in the great principles of 
the teachings of Luther. Again, in this country 
God called Clark, a young man. 

“ And so God called other young men likeunto 
thyself to put on their armor, to go and enter 
upon a great work. Dr. Clark did not know 
what his work was to be any more than Paul 
knew when he said ‘What shall I do?’ any 
more than the greatest and the best and the 
poblest created beings of the earth dreamed of 
what was to be accomplished by them when 
they devoted their souls to God. 

“But we know now why God called him, and 
we know why God called all of us. We kuow 
why He brought the Christian kndeavor Society 
into being. He did it to bring bappiness to the 
world, to bring comfort to the wretched, to 
bring hope to the miserable, to bring surcease 
of sorrow to the suflering. 

“The chief mission of the Christian Endeavor 
Bociety is to cure the disease, common in so 
many of the churches of this country, known as 
*suspended animation’ — churches in which 
gloomy, sad-looking people sit in gloomy silence 
and listen to long set sermons by long-winded 
deacons, and to the most doleful and rigid 
prayers and supplications from the most miser- 
erable sinners in the world. 

“If the Christian Endeavor Society can con- 
trive to bring happiness into such churches as 
this; if the Christian Endeavor Society can 
erase from the countenances of the persons 
who believe that religion is a thing to be feared 
and not to be loved the wrinkles that are deep- 
eved by such a belief, then the Christian En- 
deavor Society will have performed a work that 
alone would recompense its heroio organizers 
for their unremitting labors. 

“The Qhristian Endeavor Society comes as 
the sun comes to the darkened country of the 
Laps, to throw into the ruck of rigid tenets 
and the hopeless belief among religion’s gloomy 
professors that by spiritual abasement and not 
by nobie deeds are they to reach salvation, the 
rosy light of a new Christianity. 

« The Christian Endeavor Society is like the 
man who, returningto the home of his youth, 
found itin ruins, everything tumbled down and 
gone to seed, the rank grass of desolation grow- 
ing all about, the fire gone ont on the hearth. 
The man was full of ruth at so dreary 
and saddening a sight, but the struggle and the 
travail which he had gained since he had left 
that old home, and the experience which be had 
xained, taught him not to despair. He threw 
aside the shutters, kindled a blazing tire on 
the hearth, cut away the rank growths that 
had choked the tender grass upon which he 
had played as a boy, and restored the home of 
his youth to a piace of light, to an abiding 
— it for the uplifting of his spirit to what 
s high and pure, rather than to the dragging of 
his soul into the inferno of morbid musings. 

“That is what the Christian Endeavor Soolety 
jas done for the Christian Church. It has made 
ita temple of God, nota cyclone cellar to tlee 
from God’s wrath. 


#RINGING LIGHT TO THE PULPITS, 


“ There is too much dwelling on God's wrath 
im Christian pulpits. There is not enough 
speech on God’s love. If the tongue of 
every man in the world had the power 
of an organ, and if every one of 
these organs were to unite in a majestic peal of 
praise of God's infinite love, that peal would 
no more express the illimitable power of God's 
love than the falling of a leaf upon the 
grass would convey an idea of the for- 
est’s storm. Men and women already 
in the paie of God's church may be 
kept within the pale of the Church by flery 
pictures of God’s wrath. But the poor, be- 
nighted souls who know not God aud His word 
will shrink away [frightened from the mention 
ofa wrathful God. Let us have more ef God's 
love—less of God’s wrath. 

“The Christian Endeavor Society, regardless 
of denominational differences, has come into 
the gloomy, forlorn churches of which I spoke, 
and it haslet in thelight. Ithas asked no man to 
change his denominational belief, butithas asked 
every man and every woman to lead a helping 
hand in spreading the tidings that are more im- 
portant by far than mere tenets or the mere 
construing of tenets is the infusion of light 
into the minds of those who have been taught 
to believe that the wrath of God exceeds His 
mercy. 3 

“ The success of the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety has been brought into the Church. You 
have proved in this sovlety that you have done 
great things. You have infused new life into 
these churches. You have come here as citi- 
tens, you have come here as brethren, and you 
are united in the one Church of Jesus Christ. 

*“ Tbere is another thing which has brought 
success to us. It is the co-operation of woman. 
In the older churches women were not allowed 
the same privi'eges as men. Here they stand 
equal in the work, and they have accomplished 
great things. ue . 

The Christian Endeavor is like a kind and 
gentile sister who is told by the family physician 
that her brother—thin, pale, emaciated—is dy- 
ing, and there is but one thing to save him, the 
transfusion of blood. Willingly she bares her 
beautiful arm, and her fresh young blood flows 
into his veins and gives him new life. So into 
the Church of Jesus Christ it has been put, and 
the Church is now vigorous with its living 
plood. 

“ These temples of God into which new life 
bas been thrust bave sent to this great city 
their delegates to prove that they are now liv- 
ing churches of Jesus Christ. When the 
Christian kLudeavor Societies were organ- 
ized they found that the warp and 
woot of the fabric of youthful force 
were of a character to resist ail of the tuggings 
of denominational differences. The number of 
denominations represented here to-night prove 
how they have appreciated that fact. Some 
of the Churches’ have not yet been 
brought to appreciate it. But the enthu- 
s:asm of tne Christian Endeavor Society 
is like @ steam engine, and when this 
steam engine is driven headlong through the 
body of these Churches, and a few of the un- 
convincible members thereof are smoked out, 
and whole congregations have been made to 
healthily sneeze from the dust and ashes, they 
will come around all right after the shaking up, 
and we slall have to find a city with a building 
teu times as large as this ® hold the delegates. 

“Butihe young people will have to do all 
this, and we are too old—we gray-bearded, 
grizzle-headed, aad bald-headed old persons on 
this platform. We have been tighting tne devil 
and all bis works so long that we haven't got 
the ambition to atir up anybody in 
such cavalior fashion—though we can stand 
rightupin meeting with you youngstera But 
the young people have brought and will con- 
tinue to lring iuto the Church force. They will 
fic it by training up the individual to the highest 
degree Of nis abiiity. é 

~ There is no way of strengthening the Church 
t.of throuch the individual eforts of individuals, 
Liauy wiuisters forget that each tindi- 
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| a pledge in the church. 
| lady who said it was wrong to sign pledges, but 





vidual ia a soul loved by God. The 
Christian Endeavor Society notices each in- 
dividual, and in that is its strength and its pow- 
er. If you cultivate the individual you will 
have a mighty force, and the Christian Endeav- 
or Society pursues that method. 

“When youhave got your individuals pre- 
pared for union, then unite. The time has come 
in the history of the world and of mankind when 
the tendency of all material things is toward 
union, toward great combinations for material 
advantages to be gained, and Go is calling to 
us from the ekies * Unite!’ and if any denomina- 
tion is afraid to come into our society and then 
to investigate our purposes and our aims, that 
denomination is behind the age. ‘én 

“ The time has come, brethren, and we can all 
see it. The time has come when all denomina- 
tions should now recognize this fact: that 
Christ is all in all; that He is the true 
fountain of life, the one and unchange- 
able, and that all must unite in His service. 
Sects, I must confess, are sometimes very con- 
venient, and I must say, furthermore, that [ 
would not change mine. I do not ask you to 
change yours—that is, I would not change 
mine for the world, but I would shake off the 
ties of any denomination for Christ's sake, and 
for His sake would I forget it all. 


THERE MAY BE ONLY QNE CHURCH. 


“The time may come when there are no de- 
nominations and when we are all in one Church 
of Christ. We come toa meeting like this and 
it enables us to look over the whole matter. 
Indeed, I think there should be benches 
on the sides of the great walls of 
all denominations, 80 that we could peep over 
and see what they are doing. We must see the 
sheep of other folds. We must upite—unite 
80 that we are all under one Master, and that 
Master shall be the Lord Jesus Christ. This 
is a phase of our work, and we meet here 
in fellowship aud as brethren, forgetting for a 


| moment the little differences which separate 


us, only working for the same end, the cause of 
the Master, working together and fighting the 
battle shoulder to shoulder. 

“We cultivate the individual pledge in the 
Christian Endeavor Society by, making the 
members thereof sign a pledge. There 
are people s0 conscientious, 860 pious, 
they think it is wrong to sign 
I myself oncé knew a 


when a man asked her to marry him she did not 
fail to givea pledge then. 

‘*‘l knew aman in the good Quaker City of 
Philadelphia who believed it was wrong to 
sign a pledge, but he signed a pledge to pay me 
$50, and I have got that pledge yet. 

“It you love God it does uot make any differ- 
ence how many times a day you sign the 
pledge. Youcan’tdo it toooften. You ean’t 
pledge yourself to God too much. : 

“A word about woman. The Church has not 
recognized her as it should. It has been civil to 
man, but pot to woman. It hus kept her in the 
background. Thisisnotright. Weoweso much 
to her gentleness, her softnesa, and her* pa- 
tience. In the Society of Christian Endeavor 
she has equal rights, and I believe that when 
avy one is entitied to equal rights it should be 
granted them, notwithstanding the sanction of 
custom. She hasaright to make the most of 
herself, and that right was given her by God. 

**T have not the time to recite all thatI would 
like, butin closing I must remind you that our 
purpose is to bring Christ into our lives, to bring 
happiness in the Chureh, to bring it into Sunday 
school, to take it everywhere. We haveasacred 
message and we must proclaim it. 

** We are Itke the American Admiral who was 
sentinthe beginning of this century by this 
Government to the Island of Saint Helena 
intrusted with an important message which 
he was not to read until be reached that 
far-off land. When he arrived at 8t. Helena he 
found that he was to continne on his way and 
go the Last indies, where a number of his 
countrymen had been suffering under the tort- 
ures of barbarous savages. 

‘His crew did not want to go on, and asked 
that they be sent home again. They knew the 
struggle which awaited them in that far-off 
savage land, and they thought of their own 
country and of those that they had left behind 
and who were waiting for their return. 

“ *No,’ said the Admiral, * these are my orders. 
Wherever they lead me, wherever they say I 
must go, into danger, into peril, into death it- 
self, I must obey.’ 

‘* We have had our ordera. We have been com- 
manded to go into perils, maybe into dangers, 
but we have this command of our Master, and 
we must obey it. We must not falter, we must 
not turn back, but go straight ahead, go 
wherever it tella us, and we must say like that 

brave American of other days: ‘I go where 
you have told me,’ and we will follow the 
standard bearer as those sailors followed their 
Captain, even if it leads us to death.” 
a 


MR. DEPEW’S GOOD CHEER. 


IMPROMPTU SPRECH WHICH GREAT- 
LY PLEASED THE DELEGATES. 


During the singing of two hymns which fol- 
lowed the Rev. Dr. Connell’s address a number 
of the delagates arose and started toward the 
door. Mr. Wanamaker stopped them, and said 
they should remain to hear one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, of modern speakers. 

At that moment the New-York and Brooklyn 
people caught sight of the smiling face of 
Chauncey M. Depew and there was at once great 
enthusiasm. Some of the Weatern delegates 
did not seem to understand the sudden cause 
of the excitement, and looked puzzled at their 
programmes, but they were soon informed by 
the shouting of ‘“‘Depew!” “Depew!” and 
there followed a storm of applause. 

When the applause and cheers at Mr. Depew’s 
appearance had subsided, Mr. Wanamaker said: 


AN 


“I sometimes have had to do with appoint- 
ments. I do not intend to reciteto you the 
many letters. I have received asking me 
for them, possibly some of which have 
been written by members of this audi- 
ence. Sometimes I have had to do 
with disappointments. And this is the case to- 
night. | regret very much to-night that the 
lion. W. C. P. Breckinridge has sent me a 
telegram in which he says that it is 
impossible for him to keep his en- 
gayement. I have personal knowledge of 
the efiorts of the ‘Treasurer to secure 
his attendance and of his promise tocome. I 
am very sure that it must either be iliness in 
his family or business of a very pressing nature 
that has prevented his attendance. 

* We bave with us, however, another, who is 
the man of the hour. This is not news, 
either to New-York or to the country. 
You notice that he comes out the moment 
whenever he may be calied to speak. I have 
the great pleasure to introduce to you the Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew, formerly of New-York, 
but now of the United States of Christian En- 
deavor.”’ 


The audience rose, and hats and handker- 
chiefs were waved and checrs were given until 
the hall resounded. Mr. Depew beamed on the 
audience, and the audience beamed on him, and 
settled itself for asmile. Mr. Depew said: 


LADIE8 AND GENTLEMEN: When, a few min- 
utes ago, a Trustee of your society came to my 
house and told me that I must be drafted into 
the service, I said: “It is a question about 
whieh I never have read anything and about 
which I know nothing. My friend in the rear 
_ that when a man talks from an empty 
mind of that kind he speaks without prejudice. 

Since I have arrived upon this platform I 
understand why I was asked to come. The 
Postmaster General says that the Hon. Mr. 
Breckinridge of Kentucky, one of the most 
eloquent men in the United States, had 
prepared an_ oration which he was 
to deliver here to-night, but, being 
unable to come, he sent a telegram, and then 
the Postmaster General introduced me. This is 
the first time that 1 have ever been flashed over 
the wire. This reminds me somewhat of a con- 
vention which I recently attended. I see there 
are some of the brethren here. 

We welcome you to New-York. New-York 
is the best watering place in the United States. 
Tammany Hall we have always with us, and 
we are pleased to have the Christi«n 
Endeavor Society as an antidote occasionally. 
The adveut of these fresh young girls from the 
country into our dry, dusty city has brought all 
the New-York dudes back from the watering 
places. They see that New-York now is fresher 
and greener than any place in the United States. 

In the Christian Endeavor Association 
you have @ power which is as great in re- 
ligion as it is in worldly matters. That 
std is youth. Nothing succeeds like youth 

ecause youth ia hopeful, youth is jealous, and 
because youth knows no such word as fail. The 
great Alexander wept because he had no more 
worlds to conquer at thirty. Napoleon had 
passed his prime at thirty-six. 

The Church to-day is like a great polit- 
ical body, and its success is not on ac- 
count of the old men, but on account of 
the indomitable youth of whom Churches 
are reorganized, of whom parties are made. 
Youth has its ideals, and nothing gives me such 
pleasure as When I am present where young 
men and young womefi are graduating from 
colleges and schools, and where I can listen to 
their views of the world. 

I love to hear their views on men and 
women. I love to see that they believe the 
world is a great deal better than it is, 
that the Church is all that their ideal- 
ization makes it. I love: to hear them 
speak of political leaders as if tbey 
wero really patriots, and not, as they are some- 
times, actuated by seliish motives. They make 
gods of them, and such contact with youth 
even freshens up such old sinners as Wana- 
maker and myself. 

When one of the best institutions ever organ- 
ized in this country was started, Iwas oue of its 
earliest members. [ speak of the Young Men's 
Christian Association. It was a revolt of 
the young men against the dry-as-dust formulas 
of the day, and it has been the salvation of 
many & young man in the great cities of the 
country. "i 

Your brother or yourson comes to New-York 
to take his part in the mighty rush of this great 
maelstrom of striving and struggling humanity. 
He goes to his boarding hcuse, where he has 
no sympathizers and no friends, no associates. 
He finds these netther at his office nor in the 
streets. Youth requires companionship. He 
drifts into the saloon andthe poolroom, open 
no every aide for his destruction. 

But if a brother of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association puts his hand on his shoulder 
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and says “Come with me,” and takes him to 
the hail, takes him to the reading room, to 
the gymnasium, to the bowling alley, intro- 
duces him to other friends, takes him to the 
prayer mectings, he is saved. That boy finds 
himself comforted by the presence of friends, 
and he goes inthe right way—he grows up to 
the prayers of his mother. It has been my lot 
to meet with such experiences time and yore 

“There came into the Grand Central Oftice 
ago a simple locomotive 
the Lake Shore Koad. He 
said to Mr. Vanderbilt, ‘I have established 
a reading room tor the ratiroad hands 
under the auspices of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and I tind that it works well. 
I think that ifit was exiended over the differ- 
eut railroade it would be successful.’ 

* We followed his idea, and what has been the 
result? To-day onevery great railroad in the 
country there are these libraries, with thou- 
sands of members, and some of them in hand- 
some bulldings. Ten thousand of these men 
have been enrolled in this association. 

* Railroad towns have become orderly. The 
saloon and. the poolroom have been banished. 
Churches have been built. Where workmen 
formerly spent their money in saloons they 
bring it home to their wives. They own 
their homes. They educate their children, 
and they build their churches with it. Sunday 
schools are established, and the railroad town 
of other daysisathing of the past, and it be- 
comes one of the many which are a pride to 
American liberty and to civilization. 

* Now, I think the thing to do in every organ- 
ization ta to believe that itis the best organiza- 
tion in the world, and that you are oneof the 
best members init. No one ean get on in this 
world without a good opinion of himself. Mr. 
Wavamaker agrees with me on that. 

“Iu your organization you should have 
the same feeling about it as the BHos- 
ton man I once met in Peekskill, my 
native town and the centre of the earth. 
He addressed a Sunday school picnic. He said: 
‘Children, ten years ago I saw here on this very 
spot onasimilar occasion a beautiful, taxen- 
haired boy, who looked like one of Raphael's 
cherubs. Where do you suppose that boy is 
now!’ 

“*In heaven,’ 
chorus, 

*** No,’ said the man impressively, ‘he is now 
a clerk in a Boston store.’ 

‘“* Now, you want to believe that the Christian 
Endeavor Society is the best association in the 
world, as I believe it is. As old yy! Berkeley 
said, ‘ Time’s noblest offspring is the last.’ 

“Twas riding on my car through Central 
New-York last Summer, and, coming to 
the outskirta of one of the emall towns 
on the line, I heard the clear sound of 
a bugle and a hymn. I[ noticed that the 
leader of the singers was the prettiest girl 
lever saw, except my wife—and my wife was 
not with methen. I[ asked this young woman 
what the singing and the bugle music were all 
about. 

“«Tt's for you,’ she said. 

“*But how do you happen to be assembled 
here? Is it a camp meeting or a temperance 
meeting?’ 

“She replied: 
Endeavorers.’ 

“Then [ came immediately to the conclusion 
that the females of the Christian En- 
deavor Society were remarkably good look- 
ing, and that the men of the association 
were remarkably good musicians. And when 
they treated me that way Il knew that they 
could tell a good thing when they saw i 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the Young Men's 
Christian Association is the recruiting station 
of the Church, but the Christian Endeavor 5o- 
ciety is the citadel of the Christian Churoh— 
the fortified Christian camp inside the 
lines. You keep the weak-hearted brother 
from deserting and you bring the 
deserter back into the fold. May you inorease, 
and may the inspiration which you shall receive 
in recruiting and holding the youth of this and 
all lands, bring nearer fo your gaze the heaven 
aie before you! May your association never 
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the children answered in 


‘Neither. We are Christian 
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GEN. HOWARD’S ADDRESS. 


ALTHOUGH BRIEF IT MET THE AUDI- 
ENCE’S APPROVAL. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Depew's remarks he 
left the platform and the hall. Mr. Wanamaker 
then said he had one more speaker whom he 
hardly needed to introduce except to say his 
name. He called on Gen. Howard. There was 
great applause and Gen. Howard, dressed in 
quite a Summer fashion with a black alpaca 
coat, came torward on the platform. His ad- 
dress was extremely concise. He simply said: 

*“* LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: TI think, Mr. Presti- 
dent, you have had speeches enough for this 
evening. Let me just wish you a Christian wel- 
come to New-York.” 

The General then retiréd to bis seat witha 
quick doublestep. Mr. Wanamaker said that 
he never knew the General to retreat before. 

**But it was after battle,” retorted the Gen- 
eral 

There was a great laugh at this. Mr. Wana- 
maker then commenced to tell a story of a con- 
vention of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion held at Washington, D. C.. at the close of 
the war, at which he was Chairman. A number of 
Indians were present wlio had come a long way 
to the convention. They asked for advice, what 
they should do to be steadfast in their newly- 
acquired faith, and Gen. Howard arose and told 
them that the law of life wasinthe Bible. Mr. 
Wanamaker turned to Gen. Howard, who was 
still seated on the platform, and asked him if he 
did not remember the incident. 

“[ have heard the story before,” answered 
the General dryly, at which the convention 
laughed again. Mr. Wanamaker then made a 
fervent appeal for the Bible. At the olose 
of his address he called on Ira Sankey 
to sing. The well-known “Bringing In the 
Sheaves” and “ Walkin the Light” were sung 
with much enthusiasm, by Mr. Sankey and the 
cborus. “ Onward, Christian Soldiers ” was also 
given to Handel’s tune. 

Then the announcement was made thatat4 
o’clock this afternoon there would be arally at 
the Church of the Strangersin Winthrop Place. 
Dr. Deeme, the pastor, will preside and there 
will be other speakers. With the benediction 
and the singing of the doxology, the evening 
session was dismissed. 


FIVE-MINUTE ADDRESSES. 


STIRRING WORDS FROM MANY SPEAKERS 
AT UNION SQUARE PLAZA. 


Part of the Madison Square Garden overflow 
metinthe Union Square plaza again in the 
evening as on the night before, and a substan- 
tial and enthusiastic part it was. Proba- 
bly 3,000 persons were present. They 
stretched away in front of the speaker's 
stand for fully half the width of the 
plaza, and reached from Broadway 
almost to Fourth Avenue. There was about 
an equal proportion of the sexes, and the num- 
ber of bright, pretty faces, all aglow with fer- 
vor and earnestness, was sufficient to inspire 
any orator to do his best. 

On the cottage platform was a representative 
gathering of well-known ladies and gentlemen 
from almost every State in the Union, and the 
post of honor was filled by Prof. W. W. An- 
drews of Mount Allison University, Sackville, 
N. B., who presided. The exercises consisted of 
singing and speaking, all the speakers limiting 
themselves to five-minute addresses. 

A cornetist was on hand to furnish an accom- 
paniment to the singing,in which the entire 
audience joined. 

The Rev. J. P. Stall of Ohio opened the meet- 
ing with prayer, invoking the blessing of God 
for the earnest Christians, who had shown the 


strength of their religion in the constant appli- 
cation of the Bible doctrines to their daily lives. 


THE REY. STANLEY ROBERTS. 


The Rev. Stanley Roberts, of Bethany Pres 
by verian Church, Utica, N. Y., followed with a 
stirring address. He spoke of the wonderful 
showing made by the Christian Endeavorers 
during the present convention. 


“But,” he continued, “ while this is exceed- 
ingly gratifying, it is well to impress on the 
world that we are not here for mere idle show; 
merely to show our numerical strength and 
to parade the streets. Weare here to show the 
power of God, to demonstrate what can be done 
in His cause when we enlist ourselves in the 
work of purifying our hearts and the hearts of 
our neighbors, when we go forth to battle in 
Hise cause. 

“TI want to take this opportunity,” he contin- 
aed, “to speak of that great Endeavorer, Dr. 
Parkhurst, of whose work in purifying this 
eity we are all proud. It is warriors 
of that kind whom we have in 
our ranks. We can furnish thousands 
of men, young, strong, vigorous, fearless, 
meu who will not falter in the cause of doing 
right, even in facing the Tammany tiger as Dr. 
Parkhurst faced him. They stand ready to 
march in a great, unwavering, determined 
column against the saloons, the gambling 
houses, and all the other places of iniquity that 
abound in a great city such as this.”’ 


THE REV. W. N. PAGE, 


The Rev. W. N. Page of Leavenworth, Kan., 
made the next address, after the aucience had 
sung two verses of a hymn. Mr. Page said 
that while he was at present a Kansan, he 


had formerly claimed New-York as his home, 
andin 1862 he bad stood on the very spot 
where he was at present speaking. 


MAN BNDRATOT 





“ At that time,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I delivered an 
address to tho brave soldiers who were about 
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to go to the front to battle for their country. 
The soldicrs bound for war, with no feeling of 
certainty that they would ever return, feltina 
very .solemn mood, and appreciated, as they 
had probably never before appreciated, the pres- 
enceof Christin our lives. hat was a very 
important occasion in my life, but I feel that 
this is an even more important event, for I am 
now addressing an army that is fightingin a 
far holier and nobler cause than the army 
of 1862. The soldiers who face me this evening 
are to battle in the cause of our great Master, 
Jesus Christ, and to uphold His _ teach- 
ings against the onslaught of the wicked, 
who seek the ruin and destruction of 
our yourg men and women. it is 
with even greater fervor, therefore. that I ask 
the blessing of Godon this army of Christian 
Endeavorers than Lasked his blessings on the 
soldiers of our common country on this spot 
thirty years ago.” 


WILLIAM M’NEIL. 


The next speaker jumped into the favor of 
the assemblage on the instant that he appeared. 
He was a bright-faced, solidly-built young man 
of twenty-one or 80, posseseed of a tine delivery 
and an earnestness of expression that put him 
in touch with his hearers at once. Chair- 
man Andrewe introduced him as Will- 
jam MoNeil, ® young Scotchman who 
is studying for the ministry at present in Chi- 


cago, and as a brother of the famous preacher 
John McNeil, who until recently was pastor of 
the Regent Square Churchin London. 

Mr. McNeil assured the audience that he was 
an Endeavorer whose opinions were never per- 
mitted to be left in doubt. He had taken the 
pledges exacted by the society with the most 
sincere pleasure, and had always asserted them 
when occasion offered. 


*“*T believe in pledges,” Mr. McNeil went on, 
his voice ringing out over the audience; “I 
have always believed in them. I bave always 
cheerfully subscribed tothem. I began by be- 
ing a Band of Hope boy and I took the Band of 
Hope pledge. Then I joined the ranks of the 
total abstainers, and bound myself as I had 
before. I don’tbelieve in moderation in vice of 
any kind. It’s simply a device to escape toeing 
the mark. ‘Therefore I believe in the Society of 
Christian Endeavor with its absolute pledges, 
and [ am proud to be an Endeavorer. People 
cannotindulge moderately in things that are 
wicked and remain free from danger. You 
might as well tell me that they could eat of salt 
herring and not thirst. To whitewash the wick- 
edness that prevails here in New-York witha 
pledge of moderation is like trying to perfume 
anash barrel. It can’t be done with any degree 
of satisfaction. 

*“ Promises of moderation are good for noth- 
ing. Their wortblessness is best illustrated by 
the story of the mouse and the cat, told with 
such good effect by John Gough, the great tem- 
perance advocate. The mouse met with an ac- 
cident and fell into a beer vat, where it was be- 
ing smothered. in this emergency it appealed 
for aid to a cat that happened along. 

“* What good will it do youif I rescue you ?’ 
replied the cat, ‘ I should only eat you up.’ 

“* Well,’ the mouse made answer, ‘I would 
sooner be eaten up by @ respectable cat than be 
smothered to death in a beer vat.’ 

“Upon this suggestion the eat helped the 
mouse out, but no souner was the little animal 
well out of the vat than it scampered off to its 
hole. The cat followed to the edge of the hole 
and reproached the mouse with faithlessness. 

“*You promised,’ said the cat, ‘that you 
would let me eat you up if I helped you out of 
the vat.’ 

*“*T know,’ replied the mouse, ‘but then I was 
under the influence of Mquor, you know, and 
not responsible for my actions,’” 


This was the way with the disciples of modera- 
tion, the spealer said. They made promises, 
butin the event that they slipped up they 
wriggled out by all sorts of excuses. The audi- 
ence showed a disinclination to part with the 
young speaker, and applauded him vigorously 
when he insisted on stepping back in order to 
make way for the Rey. Frank O. Fannon of 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


THE REV. FRANK O. FANNON. 


Mr. Fannon has the reputation of being one 
of the finest speakers who has come to the city 
with the Christian Endeavor hosts, and he fully 


sustained this reputation in the brief address 
that he made. He spoke particularly of the good 
that was sure to comeof the present conven- 
tion. Their songs and prayers, he said, were cer- 
tain to meet the ear of a great many persons 
who had fallen in this big wicked city under 
the temptations that were thruston them, and 
of these some were certain to be led to re- 
pentance and reformation through hearing the 
sounds that had been familiar music to them 
at their mother’s knee. 


“Out in the State of Iowa, in which I spent 
my boyhood, in Ellinois and the other parts of 
the great West represented here by our dele- 
gates, there are hundreds of burdened hearts 
to-night overtlowing with tears for 
sons, or perhaps daughters, who came 
to this big city in order to improve their 
condition, and who instead have found only 
ruin. Our songs may do for these what the 
prayers and tears of the psople cannot accom- 
plish—they loay awaken a dead chord and 
bring these unhappy sinners back from a course 
of dissipation” 


W. H. PENNELL. 


This exhausted the list of regular speakers, 
and Prof. Andrews asked for a call from the 
audience for favorites. The first namesuggested 
was that of W. H. Pennell of Jamaica 
Plain, Maga. Mr. Pennell has the 
honor of being the first person that 
ever signed the Christian Endeavor pledge 
and constitution, and he is naturally very much 
endeared to the hearts of the vast army that 
has followed him. Atthe time that he became 
the pioneer Endeavorer Mr. Pennell was a Sun- 
day school teacher in the chureh of the founder 
of the society, the Rev. Dr. Clark, at Portland, 
Me. 

In response to Dr. Clark's call for the organi- 
zation uniting, Mr. Pennell responded with the 
other Sunday school teachers Feb. 2, 1881, 
and he was present when the constitution was 
passed among the company for signatures, 
Nearly all the persons in the room at the time 
were very young and too shy to take the initia- 
tive by appending their names to the pledge. 
Finally Dr. Clark appealed to Mr. Pennell to 
set the example to his scholars, even though he 
was not strictly speaking a young person, The 
Sunday school teacher willingly complied, and 
theice being broken, the others followed his 
ead, andinafew minutes every person in the 
room had signed. 

Last night Mr. Pennell told how happy he was 
to have been the first to enlist in the work, 
which last year alone had led 120,000 young 
convertsintothe Church. He said that with the 
consent of the audience he should like*to intro- 
duce three ladies who had also been present at 
that first Christian Endeavor Society meeting 
and who had signed the constitution at the same 
time with himeelf. 

“hey are here on the platform,” said the 
speaker, ‘‘and I know they would be happy to 
meet you.” 

Ashoutof approval went up from the audi 
ence at this, andcries of ‘“ Bring them out,” 
“We want to see them,” &c., were heard on 
every side. There was a alight bustle on the 
platform, and then three trim-looking ladies 
were handed along toward the railing, where 
they stood bowing and blushing. Their names 
were given as Miss Nellie A. Jordan, and Misses 
Eliza and Amanda Kenworthy, sisters, 

After several moments of cheering the ladies 
retired, and the exercises continued. 

In response to the demands of the assemblage 
young Mr. MoNeil was called to address them 
again, after which the Rev. Dr. William Patter- 
son of Toronto took the platform. 

The last address of the eveniug was made by 
the Rev. Dr. Kelly of Owensborough, Ky., who 
gave his experiences with the Christian En- 
deavor Societies in his State. The entire world, 
he said, wondered at the strides they had made, 
and it behooved them to keep up this rate of 
progress 60 that the society would grow in the 
next eleven years as it had in the past eleven. 

The meeting was then closed with a good-night 
hymu. 


IN THE MARBLE CHURCH. 


A SONG SERVICE AND ADDRESSES THAT 
AROUSED ENTHUSIASM. 


Thé service of song which preceded the 
speaking in the Marble Collegiate Church, Fifth 
Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, last night 
was extraordinary ior its unison and power. 
It was an object lesson in congregational sing- 
ing. The church was crowded, not aninch of 
sitting room being unoccupied, and ag 
many as could squeeze into the spaces 
on either side of the pulpit and into the 
vestibule and aisles stood patiently through- 
out the exercises. For the most part 
the people were strangers to one another, but 
that fact did not prevent them from giving a 
unanimous and hearty voice to each of the 
hymns. Each person in the assemblage sang 
with his or her whole heart, and the effect was 
stirring. A well-trained choral society could 
not have sung with more spirit. 

The exercises were in charge of Mr. 8. V. 
Hoag of Brooklyn and Mr. John W. Jones of 
Jamaica, L. L, led the singing. 

The Rev. James L. Hill of Medford, Mass., pro- 
voked laughter andapplause at the outset by 
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expressing his sympathy for nll members of the 
Christian Endeavor order who were unable to 
attend thig meeting. There would be no speak- 
ing elsewhere compared with the speaking here, 
and all he was afraid of was the gilded ceiling 
of the church when he uncorked the bottled elo- 
quence on the platform. 

An agent of the New-York Central Railroad 
told the speaker yeaterday that not less than 
60,000 persons had come to New-York on the 
Christian Endeavor tickets. 

“‘There never before was such an assemblage 
as this,” said the speaker. “If thie thing gocs 
on much longer there will be no room for the 
devil, even in this great city of New-York.” 

The Rev. Wayland Hoyt of Minneapolis, o 
gentleman with aremarkably powerful yoice, 
said that it was proposed to drive the devil out 
of society. That was a work in which the young 
people of Christian Endeavor would take an 
active hand. The most wondertul organization of 
young people on earth was the Christian Endeay- 
or, but here and there even in that organization 
were spots where work seemed to be particularly 
dificult. The backbone of Christian Endeavor 
Was the pledge, and when that pledge was 
broken Christian Endeavor would have a broken 
backbone. Laughter und applause followed this 
declaration. 

Special difficulties, continued the speaker, 
should always be accompanied by special pains- 
taking. There should be no faltering. on the 
part of any member of Christian Endeavor. 

The Rey. Franois E. Clark, President of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, entered 
the church just after Dr. Hoyt had finished his 
speech, and was greeted by an enthusiastic vol- 
ley of handclapping. 

AnD earnest exhortation to arouse and press 
onward in the great fight against sin was ut- 
tered by the Rev. William E. Park of Glovers- 
ville, N. Y. It was from Christianity that men 
obtained all the advantages of civilization, and 
any person who enjoyed the benefits of Chris- 
tianity and contributed nothing ‘o help it along 
Was arobber. The sincere workers in Christian 
£ndeavor did not work for glory or profit but 
for the sweet satisfaction of helping the Master. 

The Rey. Mr. Hill said that he wanted to pub- 
lish a challenge broadcast. He would give the 
amount of his salary for one year as a reward 
to any person who would name a single idea that 
had been added to the Christian Endeavor idea 
since the original constitution was framed. The 
whole ground was covered by that constitution, 
end one of the men chiefiy instrumental! in fram- 
ing that instrument was President Francis E. 
Clark. 

When President Clark arose to speak 2,000 
white handkerchiefs fluttered in the air and 
2,000 voices sent up the society’s “* Choctaw” 
ery. This demonstration was followed by sev- 
eral rounds of handclapping. The Rey. Dr. 
Clark’s popularity with this assemblage was 
unmistakably indicated. 

President Clark said that when the project of 
holding a convention in New-York was 
broached, somebody told him that a Christian 
Endeavor convention would not cause a ripple 
in New-York. Much to the surprise of every- 
body, this convention has caused a bigger ripple 
in the metropolis than any convention that 
had ever been leld here before. 

The presence in this city of 30,000 young peo- 
ple banded together in the spirit of Christian 
Endeavor was ap extraordinary and an inspirit- 
ing spectacle. No attraction such as the opera, 
the theatre, the bascball game, or the horse race 
had anything to do with bringing all of these 
young people together. They were drawn here 
solely by their zeal for Christian work. 

The Rev. David J. Burrell, pastor of the Mar- 
ble Collegiate Church, was introduced as the 
man who could “Depew” an audience, and he 
madea speech that bristled with wit and elo- 
quence, There were some women in the world, 
he said, who did not seem to know what they 
were here for. They go through the world 
doing nothing and with no visible means of 
support morally. When they die they leave 
nothing behind them but amiable memories and 
a few neatly-worked tidies, which crawl down 
the minister’s back whep he is making a pas- 
toral call. 

With these ne’er-do-well women were the 
idle young men who earned their bread by the 
sweat of their fathers’ brows. Nothing was of 
s0 much importance to them as a trousers 
stretcher. It was for the Christian Endeavor 
Societies to show such worthless people 
how to make themselves useful and re- 
spected. Dr. Burrell said that he firm- 
ly believed that the Christian Endeavor 
movement was not only the greatest 
movement of this age, but it was the greatest 
movement in the history of Christ anity. The 
Christian Endeavour idea was destined to 
awaken the sluggish spirite of every Church in 
the world. A mighty army of Christian soldiers 
was springing up under the stimulus of this 
Christian Endeavor idea, and great victories 
over the sinful hosts would be achieved. 

The speaker said that he loved the movement 
for three reasons: First, because it meant en- 
deavor; second, because it meant trained en- 
deavor, and, third, because it meant inter- 
denominational endeavor. There was really no 
quarreling between the churches. The quar- 
reling was all within the churches, and each 
denomination must take care of its own little 
trouble. The civilized world was ready fora 
great interdenominational movement. 


—_<j>— - 


IN MADISON SQUARE CHURCH. 


A CROWDED OVERFLOW MEETING WITH 
ELOQUENT ADDRESSES, 


The overflow meeting at the Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church, Twenty-fourth Street and 
Madison Square, in the evening, was a brilliant 
counterpart of the other enthusiastic events of 
the second day’s session of the convention. 
The doogs of the church were thrown 
open at 6:30 P. M., and by 7 o’clock 
every seat in the auditorium and galleries was 
filled. Still the Endeavorers came until the 
aisles were packed, and yet there seemed to be 
as many standingin line in the street and the 
square fronting as there were in the churoh. 

By 7 o’clock the singing began, and as the last 
words of each familiar hymn died away from 
another part of the churoh some one would 
sound the inspiring words of another, and so 
the informal service of song went on until 7:30, 
when the Rev. Nehemiah Boynton of the 
Union Church, Boston, Mass., who was to 
preside, called the meeting to order, and 
announced that 8S. M. Holt of the 
Lexington Avenue Baptist Church Sunday 
School would conduct the praise service. Mr. 
Holt said the audience would please consider 
itself transformed into a choir, and then fol- 
lowed in succession the singing of a half dozen 
inspiring hymns and the praise service, con- 
cluded with prayer by the Rev. G. R. Alden of 
Washington, D.C. 

The speakers for the evening were the Rev. 
Egerton R. Young, Toronto, Ontario; the Rev. 
John Henry Barrows of Chicago, [1l.; Mrs. Isa- 
bella M. Alden (Pansy) of Washington, D. C., 
and the Rev. George H. Wells of Minneapolis. 

Chairman Boynton in making the announce- 
ment made a brief speech of welcome, in which 
he eloquently spoke of the powerful influence 
for good the Christian Endeavor had already 
been, and was destined at ill further to exert, for 
the uplifting of the people. 

The Rev. Egerton R. Young, who has the dis- 
tinction of being the missionary nearest to the 
North Pole, having spent most of his life since 
1868 among the Indians in the extreme North 
British territory, gave an interesting talk of his 
experiences among the uncivilized tribes of that 
vleak region. 

He said for years he bad all of that vast terri- 
tory to himself, and hie means for travel in 
Summer was a birch canoe, and in Winter, 
which was nine months of the year, by a dog 
train, and for weeks at a time in the frozen 
season his shelter at night was a hole in a snow 
bank. 

“Itisaslandor on Christianity and civiliza- 
tion,” hesaid, “for men to contend that the 
Indians cannot be Christianized. I found them 
ready and willing to receive the Gospel, which 
has ever been the civilizer of the world. It is 
cowardice on the part of the Government to use 
the rifle against those people instead of seuding 
to them the Gospel of Christ.” 

Dr. Young then gave many touching inel- 
dents of his life among the Indians, of their 





conversion to Christianity and their devotion to 
the true faith. 

The Rev. John Henry Barrows, a manof 
brilliant attainments and of impassioned elo- 
quence, was the next speaker. He said that a 
year ago, at Minneapolis, he told the conven- 
tion that he woula vouch that not less than 
25,000 delegates would gather in New-York 
City this year, but from what he had seen he 
did not think he would have made a rash prom- 
ise if ne had doubled the number. 

Speaking of the duties of the Epworth 
League and its scope for good, Dr. Barrows 
said that it seemed to him that it had started 
out on the Biblical injunction to preach the 
Gospel inevery land. [t embodied all Chris- 
tianity and should plant itself squarely on the 
Ten Commandments. 


“T tell you,” Dr. Barrows continued, “there 
is not enough of the Ten Commandments In the 
religion of the day. When men go into busi- 
ness and into politics they leave the Command- 
ments behind them. ‘There are thefts protected 
by law because the ofticersa of the law 
wink at its violation; there are lying and 
cheating in business which the law overlooks; 
there is desecration o/ the sabbath because 
officials permit it. ‘The duty and the endeavor 
of Christianity are to rectify these abuses. To 
do it you members of this great society must 
see toit that you put men in positions of trust 
who will observe the Ten Commandments inthe 
enforcement of the law and in their daily lives. 

“You must see to it that self-respecting men 
are delezated to represent you in political con- 
ventions, and then we will not have, as 
am told, such drunken orgies as diagraced 
the late convention at Minneapulis and 
at Chicago, too. The Gospel of Christ 
is just, and it means fair dealing to allmen. It 
is unjust taxation, itis the greed of men pro- 
tected by unjust laws, that makes life so uneven 
and so hard tothe many. Theresult of this is 
riot and bloodshed. 

“it makes me shudder to think of that awful 
massacre at Homestead, and that was the re- 
sult of the power and greed of men. Itis your 
duty to make such things as that imposai- 
ble. The Church is slow to rouse. It seems 
averse to taking hold in such matters, but 
where or when has it failed? Slavery is no 
more, the Louisiana Lottery, the most iniqul- 
tous octopus of modern times is as dead as 
slavery. Thanks to the Christian people of this 
country.” 


Mrs. Alden contributed to the meeting ‘One 
Day’s Endeavorings,”a beautifully-written story 
of the good deeds which a poor orphan girlina 
store had been able to do. which touched the 
audience in turns with pathos and cheering 
humor, 

The conoluding speech was by the Rev. 
George H. Wells of Minneapolis, who was ap- 
plaudea both for his eloquence and his wit. 
He said that he had misgivings at first about 
the convention being held in New-York, for 
the metropolis had outgrown little things like 
conventions, 

But,” he said, ‘‘thanks to the uprising of the 
Christian hosts of the land, we have a conven- 
tion that is testing the size and capacity of this 
wondrous aggregation of humanity.” 

EET 


DELEGATES AT THE EXCHANGES. 


Sightseeing delegates of the Christian En- 
deavor people wandered by scores about the 
Wall Street district yesterday. They swarmed 


in the galleries of the Stock Exchange, and the 
brokers tried to amuse them by raising a great 
racket on the floor—which is the custom of 
brokers—until it became evident that there was 
to be no lessening in the press of visitors. Then 
the brokers decided that it was too hot to be 
funny all day, and contented themselves with 
quietly admiring the many pleasing visions 
which adorned the galleries. ‘ 
The same thing happened at the Produce and 
Cotton Exchanges, and the tower of the former 
roved to be one of the great attractions down 
own for the visitors. To get to these Ex- 
changes many of the delegates walked through 
New Street, and in the part of that street given 
up to poolrooms their appearance caused a 
sensation. It took along time to convince the 
habitués that the trim-looking young women 
and badge-wearing young men didn’t want to 
“ play the races.” 
cremated 


THE CONVENTION OF 1894 


The Trustees of the United Society took ad- 
vantage of the noon recess yesterday to meet at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel to consider rival 
bids for the convention city in 1894. 
They met behind guarded doors, within 
which no outsider was admitted. Secrecy 
was eujoined upon the Trustees when 
the meeting ended. In accordonce with the 
usual custom, their decision will be announced 
at the last gathering of the delegates in a body. 
This announcement will probably be made in 
Madison Square Garden this morning. 


SOME OF THE SONGS SUNG. 
aS ee 


PRAISE YE THE LORD! 
J.E.H. Arr. J. E. HALL. 


Praise ye the Lord, lift up the voice with sing- 
ing, 
Tell to the world the glory of His name; 
Juin in the song while joyful notes are ringing; 
Far o’er the earth, O spread abroad His fame, 
Yes, we'll tell the wondrous story, 
We will laud His holy name; 
And will give our best endeavor 
Still to spread abroad His fame. 


Praise ye the Lord, with holy adoration; 
Worthy is He of all our love and praise; 
Look unto Him, the Rock of our Salvation; 
His gracious hand hath led us all our days. 


Yes, we'll tell the wondrous story, &c. 


Praise ye the Lord, and worship Him with glad- 
ness, 

Thanks to His name for all His wondrous love; 

Praise ye the Lord, let praises banish sadness 

Now and forever 'till we meet above. 


Yes, we'll tell the wondrous story, &o. 


eS See 
WEET HOUR OF PRAYER! 


Sweet hour of prayer! sweet hour of prayer! 
That calls me from a world of care, 

And bids me at my Father’s throne 

Make all my wants and wishes known; 

In seasons of distress and grief, 

My soul has often found relief; 

And oft escaped the tempter’s snare, 

By thy return, sweet hour of prayer! 


Sweet hour of prayer! sweet hour of prayer! 
Thy wings shall my petition bear 

To Him whose truth and faithfulness 
Engage the waiting soul to bless; 

And since He bids me seek His face, 
Believe His word, and trust His grace, 

I’ll cast on Him my every care, 

And wait for thee, sweet hour of prayer! 


Sweet hour of prayer! sweet hour of prayer! 
May I thy consolation share, 
Till, from Mount Pisgah’s lofty height 
I view my home and take my flight. 
This robe of flesh I'll drop, and rise 
To seize the everlasting prize; 
And shout, while passing through the air, 
Farewell, farewell, sweet hour of prayer! 
————~<>——_— 
BLE8T BE THE TIE. 
JOHN FAWCETT. H. G. NAGELI. 
Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love; 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above. 


Before our Father’s throne 
We pour our ardent prayers; 

Our fears. our hopes, our aims are one— 
Our comforts and our caes. 


We share our mutual woes, 
Our mutual burdens bear, 
And often for each other flows 

The sympathizing tear. 


When we asunder part, 

It gives us inward pain; 

But we shall still be joined in heart, 
And hope to meet again. 
—_——_—_>—_—_—_ 

TO THEE I COME. 
(Youth’s Consecration Hymn.) 
R.A.D. Ira D, SANKEY, 


“Just as Iam,” O Saviour King, 
My life my all to Thee I bring, 
That Thou may’st teach my heart to sing-: 
O Lord, to Thee I come. 


I come, I come, O Lord to Thee, 
That I may gain the victory 

O’er all my foes whate’er they be; 
O Lord, to Thee I come. 


In this the morning of my day, 
To Thee [ give myself away, 
Without reserve, without delay, 
O Lord, to Thee [ come. 


I come, I come, O Lord to Thee, &o. 


I would not seek for fame or gold, 
But rather that my heart may hold 
The riches of ‘Thy grace untold; 
O Lord, to Thee I come. 
I come, I come, O Lord to Thee, Ko. 


a oe — 
WHEN MORNING GILDS//THE SKIES, 

The Rev. E. CASWALL. J. BaRNBY. 

When morning gilds the skies, 

My heart awaking cries, 

May Jesus Christ be praised; 

Alike at work and prayer, 

To Jesus | repair; 

May Jesus Christ be praised. 


Does sadness fill my mind? 
A solace here [ tind, : 
May Jesus Christ be praised; 
Or fades my earthly blisa t 
My comfort still is this, 

May Jesus Christ be praised. 


Be this, while life is mino, 
My ecanticle divine, 

May Jesus Clirist be praised; 
Be this the eternal song, 
Through all the ages jong, 
May Jesus Christ be praised 





THIRD DAY. 
EARNEST IN DOING GOOB 


—— 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS FULL 
OF ENTHUSIASM. 








BAD WEATHER DOES NOT DAMP 
THEIR ARDOR. 


ANOTHER DAY OF ACTIVE WORK FROM 
SUNRISE UNTIL MIDNIGHT — THE 
EARLY MORNING RAIN UNHEEDED 
BY THE DELEGATES — HOW TC 
8PREAD THE GCSPEL DISCUSSED BY 
LEADERS— DENOMINATIONAL RAL- 
LIES AND COMMITTEE CONFER- 
ENCES—REUNIONS AND RECEPTIONS 
—DOINGS OF THE CONVENTION IN 
DETAIL. 


Copyrighted, 1892, by the New-York Times. 


The visiting delegates to the great Christian 
Endeavor Convention had their first experience 
yesterday of wet weather in New-York. The 
first two days of the convention were such per- 
fect days as rarely come to this city, set almost 
in the trough of the sea, and yesterday came 
the rain and humidity, which let down the 
nervous energy of men and women in exact 
proportion to the depression shown by the 
barometer. 


The delegates came into town so suddenly 
and with so little heralding that the people here 
soarcely realized their presence until the visit- 
ors pervaded the whole place like an unlooked- 
for fog sweeping in from the bay. They were 
suddenly present in great numbers in many of 
the quieter family hotels, where the old gentle- 
Men snort at the sight of an unaccustomed face 
at an adjoining table, and the old ladies with 
side curls are disturbed and made restless by 
many strangers coming and going through the 
breakfast room; and although a large share of 
the regular inhabitants of this variety of hotel 
are out of town for the Summer, yet even the 
attendants are somewhat dismayed at the im 
ruption of scores or hundreds of guests who are 
to stay only a few days and want to go in that 
short time to all of the Madison Square Garden 
meetings, see the many points of interest in the 
city, from the roof gardens to the new Wash- 
ington Bridge, go to Coney Island, and, in gen- 
eral, to see the wheels go round that move the 
machinery of the city, which is variously called 
the biggest, best, worst, most interesting, least 
understood, most hospitable, and best worth 
living in of all the cities of the country. 


These 40,000 or more delegates have centred 
here from all parts of the world, but mainly from 
distant points in the United States, and many 
of them from country towns and villages. Few 
of the delegates from different States have ever 
seen each other before. They have only the 
common membership in the Christian Endeavor 
Society to unite them. This tie is effectual only 
when they meet in the Garden for religioug 
services apd to compare notes as to relative 
progress in the work of their society. Out of 
the Garden they are individuals, and even 
where they hunt in couples or by knots of six or 
eight the number of individual ideas and pref: 
erences alaong 49,000 persons as to ways of 
spending the time is so great that it has come to 
pass that the delegates are diffused over the 
whole extent of Manhattan Island and the 
region round about, from King’s Bridge to the 
fag end of Far Rockaway and from Weehawken 
to the south shore of Long Island. 


The delegates wear all sorts of badges—ob- 
long, circular, square, star-shaped, of celluloid 
and of ribbon in every hue, stamped with the 
name of the State and local society and bor- 
dered with gold orsilver fringe. Some delegates 
are members of several committees, and they 
wear all of their badges at once, strung acrosa 
their breasts like the trophies of a member of a 
shooting society ora winner of many prizes in 
athletics. One delegate displayed eight sepa- 
rate badges, with an average surfaceeach of four 
square inches, all pinned upon the front of his 
exulting person. The fondness of certain Ameri- 
cans for wearing badges has never been shown 
more clearly than during the sessions of this 
convention. 


Among all this great number of persons un- 
used to the ways of this town not a woman or 
girl has met with accident. Only one man has 
suffered injury, and that mishap befell him in 
the Garden itself, and only one man, from Iowa, 
has fallen into the hands of the Philistines who 
wait for the reckless and the unwary about the 
streets of the city. This is a remarkable record 
for any conventiun of whatever complexion. 

The simple effrontery of ignorance with which 
the women delegates attempt the hazard of 
crossing crowded streets isa sight to give the 
shrewdest New-Yorker pause. They go every- 
where, and have their fill of seeing and hearing, 
and it is doubtful if they themselves know how 
thoroughly they have surprised the residents of 
this city by suddenly infusing so much that is 
out of their commonplace into the appearance 
of the familiar streets. 


But wherever they go, by day or night, the 


| great majority of the delegates are astir early in 


the morning. The Garden washalf filled at both 
of the prayer meetings held at 6:30 o’clock in 
the morning yesterday and the day before. The 
dropping rain of yesterday made the early hours 
gray and gloomy. It was not a pouring rain 
which one might find heart to rail at with 
vehemence, but justa soggy, sloppy, smother- 
ing drip which was disheartening. All the buoy- 
ancy and elastic quality of the air of the pre- 
ceding days was gone, the thermometer was 
several degrees higher, and the atmosphere was 
heavy as @ wet bathing suit, and it fellupon thé 
delegates grievously and weighed them down. 


The inconvenience experienced by a great 
many delegates who arrived within a day ortwe 
in not being able to get their trunks out of the 
railway stations and to their hotels became 
greater with the rain. They needed their rab- 
ber shoes and mackintoshes or other outer gar- 
ments, many of which were stowed away in the 
missing trunks, The damp air took all the 
starch out of the shirt waists which have been 
conspicuous in the appareling of many of the 
women, and there was scarcely @ well-curled 
bangupon a single girl’s forehead yestezuar 
morning. The sidewalks were sloppy, the 
atreeta muddy, and altogether ‘he town borea 
decidedly dismal aspect to the delegates who 
came under umbrellas in every stage of repalr 
to the early meeting. 

The town was the same; all the houses stood 
just where they stood the day before, but the 
light was out of the sky and the enthusiasm 
was damped, although scarcely deadened, for 
no rain that ever fell since the days of Noah 
could quench it utterly. 

a ee 


PRAYER BEGINS THE DAY. 


THE SUNRISE MEETING ATTENDED BY 
A THRONG OF DELEGATES. 


Almost before the sparrows in Madison Square 
Garden were awake yesterday norning a steady 
stream of people began pouring through the 
square and the streets that lead to the Madison 
Square Garden to attend the morning prayer 
weeting of the Christian Endeavorers. 

As early as 5:30 o’clock delegates appeared at 
the doors of the Garden. They were of all aces 
and conditions, and none of them seemed the 
woree for the unusual exertion of the last two 
days. On the contrary, all were as fresh and 
smiling as if sightseeing and a two days’ attend- 
ance upon the meetings were matters of every- 
day ocourrence. No one seemed to think there 
was any good reason why he or she should not 
be at the early prayer and praise service. 

There were many women in the crowd who 
had been out in the rain of the night before, and 
although some of their dresses were crumpled 
and probably alittle damp it did not appesr 
mar their enjoyment of the service, T*® only 
other persons on the streets at that hour were 
afew sleepy policemen and & gang of street 
closners who were just golug to work. They 
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eyed the early risers with open-mouthed won- 
der. 

As the throng poured into the Garden two 
young roughs watched them intently. These 
two looked as if they had been up most of the 
night, and they began talking earnestly about 
the Endeavorers. Finaily one said to the other 
in a most earnest and yet surprised tone: 

“Why, these people ain’t doing it for pay.” 

“What are they doing it for, then?” inquired 
the other. 

His companion lowered his voice and spoke 
rather more reverently than he had before, say- 
ing, ‘‘ They are doing it for the love of God and 
Jesus,” and the two who had been swearing a 
moment previously went away, both looking 
very serious and subdued. 

By 6 o’clock there were about 1,000 men, 
women, and young girls in the Garden, ana they 
kept on pouring in. On the platform there was 
no one but R. V. Molivain, who was to lead the 
singing, and a young woman ina dark-blue 
gown, wearing a blue badge. She sat down at 
the organ, prepared to play in case the organist 
did not come. He did come, however, and she 
gave up her seat to him with evident relief. 

As the crowd kept coming in they all went up 
and took the front seats and there was little or 
no attempt of the members of tho various State 
organizations to seat themselves in a body, but 
Maryland members and those from Maine and 
Texas sat side by side and sang the hymns with 
the greatest fervor. Altogether it was a great 
meeting. Never, probably, has there been such 
a prayer mecting in this city, and there prob- 
ably will never be such a one, unless thatof this 
morning is as large. 

When the Chairman took charge of the service 
there were fully 5,000 persons in the building, 
and during the service perhaps 1,000 more en- 
tered. It was an earnest meeting. Every prayer 
made and every song sung seemed to come from 
the heart. When a request was made for prayer 
for an erring brother, the answering petitions 
were marked by an carnestness that seemed to 
find an echo in the hearts of all who could hear. 

While those in their seats were waiting for 
the services to begin some one in the gallery 
started a hymn. It was a feeble voice, and 
pould not be heard well, but it met with a ready 
response, and soon all those who wero acated 
took it up, and the hall was filled with the 
sound. Mr. Mclivain mounted the platform and 
gave out a hymn, and then, for fifteen minutes, 
tymn after hymn was sung in quick succession, 
some of the audience rising and asking that 
their favorites might be given. The leader, 
however, did not think the andience was sing- 
ing as it ought, for he said: “ For the number of 
people we are, we are not half singing.” He 
had nofurther cause to complain. Some one 
asked for the bymn ‘‘ Blessed Assurance, Jesus 
is Mine,” and the way the worshippers sang out 
told him his remark had not fallen upon unheed- 
ing ears. 

It was 6:300'clock when E. 8. Miller of Port- 
land, Oregon, Chairman of the Christian En- 
fleayor Union of his State, stood upon the plat- 
form, and, in opening the meeting, said: 

FELLOW-ENDEAVORERS: When called upon 
to léad this meeting I thought it ought to be a 
great meeting, and then i thought in what 
flirection we should turn our thoughts that this 
meeting might result in the moat good. Let us 
turn to the Master and look to him to aid us and 
give us the power for service the coming year. 

All of use wish todo something for the Mas- 
ter, and that is why we are called Endeavorers. 
Let our thoughts and prayers be directed to this 
end, that we may bring our associate members 
into the fold. itis only by systematic etiort and 
God’s help that we can be suecessful in this 
work. Let us, then, ask that God’s blessing 
may rest upon us, and that the spirit of Christ 
may come upon us as it did upon the Apostles at 
Pentecost, and that we may all become Peters 
and be abie to preach Pentecostal sermons.”’ 

After a few minutes of silent prayer the huge 
congregation broke out into the hymn, ** At the 
Cross.” Mr. Miller asked the delegates to read 
responaively the 23d and 24th Psalms. He 
started the psalm, “The Lord is my Shep- 
herd, I shall not want,’ and waited for 
the delecates to repeat the next verse. They 
did it, and mot only the next, but the one fol- 
lowing. Then they took it entirely away from 
him and kept right on withit. It sounded lke 
some solemn chant, deep and sonorous, that 
rose and swelled, and filled the mighty building 
with its great volume of sound. 

When the leader called forshort prayers there 
was an immediate response, and persons jumped 
up in all parts of the room. Not only did the 
older men respond, but young mon and beard- 
legs boys rose and prayed for blessings upon the 
work for the yeartocome. In many instances 
there were two or more men on their feet at 
onee in different parts of the Garden praying 
earnestly, and yet there seemed to be no confu- 
sion. Each part of the audience near the man 
on his feet Jistened to his words, and the prayer 
meeting was such alarge one that more than 
half of the speakers could not be heard. There 
Was one exception tothis. A colored man who 
sat in the front seat made a fervent prayer 
which could be heard all throngh the hall. 

Then experiences were asked for, and me 
kept rising all over the Garden, each speaking 
a few words. 

While this was going on, a note was handed 
Mr. Miller, and he said to the audience: “A 
former member who bas fallen wishes the pray- 
ere of the convention that he may be reclaimed, 
Who will be the first to pray for him?” 

The question was answered in a second. In 
three parts of the hall men jumped up and im- 
plored the divine aid for the petitioner. 


A few minutes before the hour for closing the 
service the convention sang “Throw Out the 
Iife Line,” and every voice joined in. Just be- 
fore singing the last verse the organist rose and 
asked the singers, in giving the chorus, to do it 
the way ithad been sung at Minneapolis last 
year, and the way Mr. Sankey liked it sung. 
Baid he: “On the first sentence, ‘Throw out 
the life line,’ sing out loud and clearly. On the 
second, sing it softly.” 

The verse was given aa the organist wished, 
and the effect was beautiful. The song roseand 
filled the hall till it seemed to ring again, and 
the second line sounded like an echo that came 
from a great distance. 

The meeting was dismissed with the Endeavor 
benediction: “The Lord be between me and 
thee when we be far from one another.” 

While the audience slowly filed out, some one 
in the gallery started a hymn. It was taken up 
tnd echoed by those on the floor, and the whole 
mass of delogates went out singing. 

— 
PRESIDENTS CHOSEN. 
NO FAULT FOUND WITH THE NOMINAT- 
ING COMMITTEFE’S SELECTIONS. 


VICE 


When the second service of prayer opened, at 
9 o’clock, the great hall was filled to overflow- 
jing, and the spaces behind the seats in the gal- 
leries were packed. The usherejhad much 
trouble in clearing the aisles, and at the differ 
entdoors onthe outside of the building a pa 
tient crowd of Endeavorers was struggling to 
get into the building. 

The Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff of the Union 
Theological Seminary opened the services by 
reading the Twenty-third Psalm, which was re- 
cited in concert with him by the whole assem- 
biage. Dr. Sohaff repeated the Lord’s Prayer, 
and was followed audibly and devoutly in the 
familiar phrases by the audience. 

Dr. Schaff was very much impressed with the 
earnestness of his congregation. He said the 
éeonvention was a sight which should move all 
thinking Christians to the depths of their so uls. 
The birth and the growth of Christian Endeavor 
marked a new era in the history of the Christian 

‘Church. This remark was considered very sig- 
aificant, coming. as it did, from a Church his- 
torian, and the convention applauded Dr. Schaff 
with much fervor. & 

“What a Wonderful Jesus” was sung by the 
convention, and the Rev. Dr. Henry W. Sher- 
wood then read the report of the Committee on 
Nomizations for Vica Presidents. These officers 
are the only ones selected by the Committee on 
Nominations. The others are elected by the 
Trustees, The report was unanimously adopt 
ed, as follows: 

Alabama—The Rev. Hugh K. Walker. 

Alaska T —Edward aden. 

Arizona Tegnters—-L oe. Les. (TwelfthtIn- 

lentry, United States Army.) 

+ oe 8 W. Porter. 

uetral Hugh J 
California— ©. 
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Delaware—The Rev. George E. Thompson, 
District of Columbia—!’. 8S. Foster. 
Eugland—Joiin Wiiliams, 

Florida—The Kev. William Shaw. 
Georgia—The Rev. C. E. Dowman, D, D. 
Idaho Territory—The Rev. J. H. Barton. 
Illinois — Bishop Edward Cheeney. 
India—The Rev. 8. V. Karmarkar. 
lndiana~‘The Rev. J. 4. Rondthaler, D. D. 
Tudian Verritory—D. W. Yancey. 

Towa—The Kev. Austin D. Wolfe. 
Kansas—H. Rotand Way. 

Kentucky—The Rev. George B. Ovorton, D. D. 
Louisiana—J. J. Ziegler. 

Maine—The Rev. Dwight M. Pratt. 
Manitoba—Joseph Ball. 

Maritime Union—The Rev. T. F. Fotheringham. 
Maryland—The Rev. ©. F. Gregory, D. D. 
Muassachusetts—The Rev. W. M. McoMulien, 
Michigan—The Rev, C. H. Irving. 
Minnesota—The Rev, George H. Wells, D. D. 
Missouri—The Rev. J. W. Ford, D. D. 
Montana—Joseph D. Raiford, 
Nebraska—Prot. C. A. March. 

Nevada—The Rev. F, L. Nash. 
New-Hampshire—The Rev. E. T. Ferrill. 
New-Jersey—The Rev. J. Clement French, D. D. 
New-Mexico—The Rev. A. B. Cristy. ' 

New. York—The Rey. li. H. Stebbins, D. D. 
North Carolina—W. B. Stallings, 

North Dakota—R. M. Carothers. 

Northwest Territory—M. A, H. Smith. 

Ohio— The Rev, W. F. MeCauley. 
Oklahoma— William Blincoe. 

Ontario—E, A. Hariiy, 

Oregon—-k. 8. Miller. 

Penusylvsnia—The Rev, W. H. Young, D. D. 
Quebeco—George K. Lighthall. 

Rhode Island—The Rey. J. B. Jordan. 

South Carolina—Dunbar Robb. 

South Dakota—Miss Esther A, Clark. 
Tennessee—E. P. Loose. 

Texas—'The Rev. H. Y. Sendday. 

Utah—The Rey. J. Brainerd Thrall. 
Vermont—The Rev. Z. Martin. 
Virginia—-Jabez Hall. 

Washington—R. L. Edmeston. 

West Virginia—The Rov. R. Bb. Whitehead 
Wisconsin—The Rev. W. O. Carrier. 
Wyoming—'ihe Rev. George 8. Ricker. 


The Nominating Committee consisted of the 
Rev. Dr. Sherwood, Chairman; William Blincoe, 
Ii. N. Kinney, Miss Esther A. Clark, and George 
R. Lighthiil. 

_> 
DR, JOSIAH STRONG SPEAKS. 
HE ADDRESSES THE CONVENTION ON 

“OUR OWN COUNTRY FOR CHRIST.” 

The first speaker of the day was the Rev. Dr. 
Josiah Strong of this city, who had chosen for 
his subject: “Our Own Country for Christ; 
Christian Endeavor and Home Missions.” Dr. 
Strong's voice, clear and sweet, was hardly at 
times powerful enough to reach the utmost ends 
of the hall, and he was interrupted now and 
then by cries of “ Louder!” This was owing 
much to the confusion which prevailed during 
the commencement of the exercises in the seat- 
ing of delegates. 

Chairman Clark came down sharply with his 
gavel on the desk before him and insisted that 
the doors should be closed, and that ushers 
should insist upon silence being kept and forbid 
walking around back of chairs and in the aisles. 
The address, with the exception of this trifling 
interruption, was followed with the closest at- 
frequently the points were em- 
Dr. 


tention, and 
phasized by warm and hearty applause. 
Strong said: 

If thore isa discouraged Christian in New- 
York who fears that the forces of evil are des- 
tined to triumph, any one who believes that 
they that be with them are more than they that 
be with ug, I would like to take him by the but 
tonhole and lead him in here. 

And if he were not lifted up and made jubi- 
lant by the sight of these thousands, then I 
would pray that his eyes might be opened to see 
the 1,000,000 Christian Endeavorers whom you 
represent, an army of the living God, which, in- 
visible to us, is encamped round about through 
Ifa nobler, more signiticant aud- 
where 
record 


all the Jand. 
enoe than this ever met, I do not know 
in the pages of history to look for the 
of it. 

I will try toshow you that Christian work 
North America than anywhere 
else in all the world. And secondly, I will try 
Christian Endeavor Societies can 


means more in 


to show how 
mowt effectively aid this work: 

First—The importance of Christian 
North Amerioa is to be measured by the place 
which North Awerica and her civilization are 
to hold in the world’s fuiure. 

The committee has given tomea broad sub- 
ject, *‘ Christian Endeavor and Home Missions.” 
When we talk about home missions our suject ts 
3,000 miles broad, and when you add 1,000,000 
Christian Endavorers it gives oursubject 1,000,- 
000 heads. It is impossible to do justice tosuch 
a subject in a single address. Iecan touch only 
the hem of its garment. 

Among the ancients there wero three, and 
only three, nations which profoundly intiuenced 
the world’s history. We find their impress on 
all modern and Occidental civilization. These 
three peoples were the Hebrews, the Greeks, 
and the Romans, each of Whom Was supreme in 
one of the three great essential spheres of life— 
the Hebrews in the religious, the Greeks in the 
intellectual, and the Romans in the piysical. It 
is because they were supreme in these essential 
spheres that their intiuence was supreme, and 
that God could use them to prepare the way for 
the founding of liis kingdom. 

Ifnow itcoulad beshown that those character- 
istics which made the Hebrews and their in- 
fluence great belong to the Angio-Saxons, it 
would be evidence that Anglo-Saxon influence 
will be far-reaching through the ages. Or if it 
could be shown that those characteristics which 
made the Greeks great belong in like measure 
to the Anglo-Baxons, that would atiord evidence 
that this race is to have a profound infiuence on 
the world’s future. 

Or, again, if it could be shown that these char- 
acteristics Which gave the omans their mighty 
power all beiong to the Anglo-Saxon, in still 
greater degree, that alone would afford a pre- 
sumption that the Anglo-Saxon is to dominate 
the world’s future. What shall wé say, then, to 
the fact that the essential characteristics of 
these thres supreme races, those qualities 
which made them the great instruments of the 
Divine purposes, all unite in the one Anglo- 
Saxon race! 

In the timeof Abraham idolatry degraded 
mankind. In order to the clevation of the race 
man must be led to a knowledge of the one true 
God. To beinstrumental of this was the high 
mission of the Hebrews. Their conception of 
Deity was infinitely superior to thatof other 
nations, and was worth the thousand years of 
schooling which it cost. 

The great lesson of monotheism seems to have 
been fully learned in the Babylonian captivity, 
aud thenthe Jews were scattered around thé 
Mediterranean and throughout the civilized 
world that they might furnish in every janda 
prepared soil for the seed of Christian truth. 


work in 


PREPARING FOR CHRIST’S COMING. 


But there was to be an intellectual prepara- 
tion for Christ’s coming as well as spiritual, and 
this wasto be wrought by the Greeks. If the 
good news of the kingdom of God waa to be 
widely published and men generally invited to 
citizenship, there must be solue common medium 
of communication, a language generally under- 
stood, and this tongue must be @ fit vessel in 
which to bear to the nations the water of life. 
No adequate language existed. There must be 
developed not only such a tongue, but also a 
civilization capable of diffusing it throughout 
the civilized worid. j 

This work the Greeks accomplished. They 
produced a language perfectly adapted to its 
destined use and a civilization which, by their 
restless energy, was carried around the Mediter- 
ranean, While Alexander stamped it upon the 
East. Thus fora time their language gained a 
universal dominion. 


but equally necessary was the work to be 


wrought by the Keman 

He was to supply the necessary physical con- 
ditions, to level the barriers between different 
peoples by bringing them under one Govern- 
mnent, and to cast up the great highways which 
would facilitate the intercourse of the nations. 

Thus three great lines of preparation were de- 
veloped by three great peoples, and in Pales- 
tine, where their civilizations met in most per- 
fect conjunction, appeared He whose adveut 
Hegal calis “the goal of all previous his- 
tory and the starting point of the history to 
come.” He was to inaugurate on the earth the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Now that that kingdom has been established, 
the great consummation to which we look for- 
ward and for which we labor is the full coming 
of God's kingdom among men. Because man 
bas a spiritual, an intellectual, and a physical 
nature, the preparation for the full coming of 
God’s kingdom wust be spiritual, intellectual, 
and physical. 

And I believe it can be shown that the Anglo- 
Saxon race is a8 well fitted to work out this 
threefold preparation as were those three an- 
cient races to prepare the world for the coming 
of Christ. Permit me to cite a few facts in con- 
firmation of this view, and you sbail then see 
how vital itis to our subject: 

1. The religious life of the Anglo-Saxon (i use 
the word broadly to include aii English-speak- 
ing peoples) is more vigorous, more spiritual, 
more Christian than that of any other. Anglo- 
Saxons are notrighteous overmuch, They will 
have to answer for many 51né against weaker 
races, but, for all that, they are a wightier 
power for righteousness inthe earth thay any 
other. No race has ever shown such plilan- 
thropy; none is 60 easily moved by great meral 
ideas; none so capable of moral enthusiasm and 
disinterested endeavor. This race is forever or- 
ganizing a society to help some one. 

Of the 139 missionary societies represented at 
the General Conference of Protestant Foreign 
Missions ia Londou in 1888, 158 represented all 
other races and 121 represented the Angio- 
Saxon race. Evidently it is to this race thatwe 
must look for evanyelization of the worid, and 
to show that this is pre-eminently the mission- 
ary race is to show that it la the woet Christian 
race, for the missionary spirit 1s the essential 
spirit of Christianity. f 

‘4s the Hebrew carried his pure monotheism 
around the Mediterranean, 80 the Anglo-saxon 
is carrying a apiritual Christianity around the 
world. 

I do not forget that comparisons are odious, 
but our argumont reauires @ comparison vf the 





intellectual powers of the Anglo-Saxon with 
those of other races. 

The highest expression of the intellectual life 
of a people is to be found in their literature, and 
more especially in their poetry. surely no one 
would be so bold as to attempt to mateh knglish 
poetry in any modern literature. Spoaking of 
the brightest lights of English literature, Lmer- 
son bays: ‘I find the great masters outof all 
rivalry and reach.” 

We do not forget the precious contributions 
to letters, philosophy, science, and every de- 
partment of scholarship made by the Germans, 
the French, and other races, but comparing the 
entire product of the Anglo-Saxon mind, as 
preserved in the English language, with that of 
all other races, Can any one doubt that the de- 
struction of these treasures would be a greater 
loss to the world than would the destruction of 
all the thought embodied in any other language! 
And if this be s0, may we not correctly infor 
that on the whole the Anglo-Saxons are the in- 
tellectual leaders of the world! 

Several continental races are superior to the 
Anglo-Saxon in speculative thought, in scholar- 
ship, in music, and in art. But these are the 
flowers, not the roots of life; they adorn civiliza- 
tions but do not create them. The Anglo-Sax- 
on, like the ancient Greek, has the rare power 
of propagating his civilization which, together 
with his language, he is carrying around the 
world. 

At the beginning of this century French, Rus- 
sian, German, and Spanish were each spoken by 
more people than inglish, but during ninety 
years rnglish rose from fifth place in point of 
numbers to the first. In 1800 Gerwan was spoken 
by 10,000,000 more people that Luglish; now 
Koglish is spoken by 36,000,000 more than Ger- 
man. Then French was spoken by 11,000,000 
more than English; now English is spoken by 
60,000,000 more than French. 

Travel, commerce, the missionary are carry- 
ing the English tongue to every land, but the 
English language is no more pervasive than 
Knglish civilization. Evidently the Anglo- 
Saxon is doing for the modern world what the 
Greek did for the ancient. They each produced 
a civilization characterized by a high develop- 
ment of the individual; they each produced an 
unequaled language and literature; and as the 
Greek carried hie language and civilization 
around the Mediterranean, so the more restless 
Anglo-Saxon is carrying his language and civil- 
ization around the globe. 

We have seen that the Roman possessed a 
mastery of physical conditions and a genius for 
law, organization, and governinent unequaled in 
the ancient world. A glance sutlives to show 
thet in the modern world the Anglo-Saxon oo- 
cupies a position of like prominence, 

This is the most inventive race; more than 
any other it builds aud owns the world’s rail 
ways 4ud steamships; iteommands the world’s 
communications; it will soon possess more than 
one-half of all the world’s wealth. During this 
century it bas increased more than fivefold— 
from 20,500,000 to 111,000,000. It has spread 
from its litule island home until now it pos- 
eesses a third of the earth and rules over 400,- 
0vu,000 of its inhabitants. 

No intelligent man can look at the facts and 
doubt that humanly speaking this race holds in 
its hands the future of the world. And the 
home of this mighty race of the future must be 
that which Prof. Bryce calls “the land of the 
future.”” Soattered as is this race, more than 
one-half of ite members are already found in 
the United States. North America constitutes 
seven-twelfths of the possessions of this race, 
and here its empire is unsevered, while the re- 
muining tive-twelfthe are fragmentary and scat- 
tered over the earth. . 

North America is twice as large as all Europe, 
and fully capabie of sustaining 1,500,000,000 
souls—the present population of the globe. 
Burely this majestic continent is to be the home 
of this majestic race; and from this land it will 
mold the iuture of mankind. 

This being true,the thurough Christianiza- 
tion of this country is important beyond exag- 
geration. The importance of evangelizing a 
nation is not a question of numbers. It was 
more important that Martin Luther should be 
converied than that a thousand other German 
monks should see the light. I do not imagine 
that a white skin is any more beautiful in the 
eyes of God than a black or yellow one. My cry 
is not save Americafor America’s sake, but 
save it for the world’s sake. If itis important 
to save the world, it is important to save Amer- 
ica, for here both good and evil have a larger 
leverage than anywhere else on 6arth. 

Second.—How, then, oan we most effectively 
help to save America tor Christ! This question 
concerns every Christian in the land, but there 
is peculiar propriety and significance § in 
1,000,000 young people's putting that question 
to themselves, because young people are capa- 
ble of enthusiasm. Menin middle life and past 
have been compelled by experience to modify 
60 many of their earlier opinions on a thousand 
subjects that they often acquire a habit of 
doubt and hold with a feeble, nerveless grasp 
even those things which are absolutely sure, 
Now, young men and women are capable of 
mighty convictions, and therefore of a mighty 
enthusiasm, for enthusiasin is convictionon fire. 

There is no country inthe world where people 
are in such Gaver carnestas in ourown. Wheth- 
er We are seeking money or ollic@or pieasure as 
a people, Whatsvever our hand findeth to do we 
do with our might. A listless, perfunctory 
Christianity can never win sich a people. We 
must have an enthusiasm for Christ and an en- 
thusiam for men if we are to win them to Him. 
Now, if our churches are to be tired with an en- 
thusiasim for humanity, 1 believe it is the young 
people who must kindle the blessed conflagra- 
tion. 

Another reason why there is peculiar and 
precious significance in Christian kndeavorers 
asking this questionis that young people are 
friendly to new ideas and capabie of adopting 
new methods. Age is naturally conservative. 
itis only because the race bas new life that it 
makes new growth. Itis said that the growth 
of a tree is marked by the concentric rings 
which we find in its stump. 

Kuccessive generations are the concentric 
rings which, growing larger and larger, work 
the growth of humanity’s tree. Deathisa great 
reformer, or at least the Jolen the Baptist of all 
greatreforms. It is the new ideas that come in 
with pew biood which carry the race forward 
in the progress of successive generations, 

All through Christendom and pre-eminently in 
America the Church is surrounded by changed 
conditions which call for change of methods; 
and the new methods must come in with the 
new blood of the young people. 

I e¢annot discuss these changed conditions 
hers, or even enumerate them, but I must call 
your attention to one which is among the most 
important and far-reaching of the centuries, I 
refer to government by public opinion. When 
Kings and aristocracies ruied, reforms might 
begin at the top and work down, Now they 
must begin at the bottom and work up. If our 
rulers are not what they should be, if we wish 
to accomplish muuicipal reform, for which Dr. 
Parkhurst has.so nobly stood in this city, we 
must educate public opinion. This is true of all 
reforms. If we wish to have the law executed 
or wish better laws we must educate public 
opinion. 

EDUCATING PUBLIC OPINION, 

How,then, can Christian Endeavorers heip to 
educate public opinion? You may think that is 
precisely what young people cannot do, Let 
meshow youthat it is precisely what they 
can do. 

Touching religion and all reforms, we may di- 
vide society into three Classes, viz., friends, 
enemies, and those who are indillerent. The 
latter class is the large class. Comparatively 
few are positively Opposed to the Church or to 
any needed retorm. Itis from the class who 
don't care that recruits and victories must be 
won. How can this be done! 

Take the temperance cause for illustration. 
How isaright public sentiment op the part of 
the indifierent to be secured! You say by a 
campaign of education. True, but how is such 
& cauipaign to be conducted?! You tel! me by 
public meetings and by means of temperance 
literature. but when you announce a temper- 
anee meeting, it ia those who are already inter- 
ested who attend, and ‘the indiferent, because 
they are indifferent, stuy away. ‘Thatis, the 
meeting reaches those who need it least and 
faila to reach those who need it most 

in like manner temperance books and period- 
icals are bought only by those already interest- 
ed. The indifferent, whom we wish to influence, 
are precisely the ones who will not buy. How 
can we reach them?! The auswer is simple and 
obvious. It they willnot come to us, We must 
gotothem. This is entirely practicable and 
absolutely necessary if we are to keep up with 
the world. 

Politics, business, commerce, have all been 
quick to recognize cheuged conditions and 
adopt new methods. Our great railways don't 
wait for business to come to them; they send 
out wen to solicit business. Wholesale houses 
here in New-York no longer walt for Weetern 
merchants to come and buy. They send out 
armies of traveling salesmen. who tind cus- 
tomers. 

Politicians no longer depend on great meet- 
ings to form public sentiment. ‘bhey divide up 
city and country into districts and send work- 
ers from house to house with documents and 
arguments to influence men personally. We 
Christian workers wust adopt the same princi- 
ple. Wheu the mountain won't come to Moham- 
ined, Mohammed must co to the mountain, 

You Endeavorers have done a vast amount of 
good service, but hasn't most of your work been 
spiritual drill! ibat is important, but the camp 
exists not for itvel!f, but for the teld of action. 
Isn't the work which Ll have described precisely 
the forward movement which this magnificent 
Christian army needs to make! It will cost 
some work, some sacrifice, but it wouldn't be 
worth doing if it didn’t. And what is more 
worthy of sucritice than saving America to 
Christ? 

Itis said that Napoleon once stood before his 
guards and asked fora hundred wen to lead a 
forlorn hope. He explained that every man 
would doubtiess be kilied the minute the ene- 
my opened fire. Now, who would die for the 
kwmperort ‘A hundred men, forward! Step 
out of the ranke!”. And not a hundred men, 
but the whole regiment, as one man, sprang 
torward and rang their muskets at bis feet. 

And shall Christ and country and humanity 
fail to command an enthusiasm which Napoleon 
inspired! Is there nothing wortuy of supremo 
sacrifice to-day! There are many in this audi- 
ence who would die for Christif need were, but 
in these times He calls for men and women 
willing to live tor Him. Human nature can 
sunmon itself with high resolve, and in onesu- 
preme act lay life itself onthe altar. Thank God 
the heroism of Martyrdom has not been rare in 
the history of His Church, but what 1s needed 
to-day is a higher heroism, a nobler martyrdom, 
even that of the living sacrifice, the sustained 
resolve, the renewed self-giving, the daily con- 
secration. 

Only a living society can, like Paul, ‘“ die 
daily.” The Captain of our salvation summons 
his Church militant to-day not to a forlorn 
hope, but to a certaln’and glorious victory. Ob, 





that every soldier of His cross might spring for- 
ward to offer the living sacrifice until our coun- 
oF = the world are wholly won to His do- 
minion ! 


R. 
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8. MURPHY ON GIVING. 


CHRISTIANS SHOULD PAY TO THE LORD 
ONE-TENTH OF THEIR INCOMES, 


At the close of Mr. Strong’s addross, the con- 
vention arose in their places and sang the hymn, 
“Revive Us Again.” 

Chairman Clark then introduced R, 8. Murphy 
of Uhbiladelphia, who was the first of two speak- 
ers who had prepared notes for elaborate ad- 
dresses, but~who were limited to ashort time 
and simply gave asynopsis of what thoy had 
intended to say. Mr. Murphy's address was on 
the subject of “ Proportionate Giving to God.” 
He said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND FELLOW-ENDEAVORERS: 
I esteem ita great honor and privilege to be 
invited to give my testimony at this, one of the 
greatest gatherings the world has ever wit- 
nessed, on a subject which is very dear to my 
heart, and which I consider is one of the must 
important questions that confront the Church 
of to-day. 

But at the very outset I desire to crave tho 
indulgence of the convention in the use of manu- 
script, for, not being a preacher, and having 
always sought in our Christian Endeavor meet- 
ings to condense and be brief, when our good Sec- 
retary notified me that I was to speak for twenty- 
five minutes [ was compelled to gather more 
than I could carry with other things pertaining 
to my daily business, but as I look into your faces 
there is a great fear comes over me as I realize 


the added responsibility that will rest upon us 
after this morning's service. 

I must consider the necessity of my giving 
a clear testimony on the subject assigned to me, 
and your taking heed thereto as the Lord may 
“ive me utterance. 

A new reformation tis needed in Christen- 
dom, says the Rev. M.G. Henry. that was a grand 
one three centuries ago, when the Bible was 
unchained snd opened to men of every rank, 
that they might learn God’s wonderful plan of 
salvation throuch faith in Christ. Not less nota- 
bie was that commenced a century ago in the 
missionary revival which uncbained the Church 
and sent ber forth anew on the mission of 
preaching the Gospel to every creature. And 
now, to complete and give full effect to these 
two reformations, we need another, which will 
unlock the Lord’s money that men are holding 
as theirown. and let it go consecrated to ite 
proper use in sustaining thedivinely, appointed 
agencies for evangelizing the world. 

What is proportionate giving! It is con- 
scientiously giving or laying aside a part of 
that which the Lord bas given us in recognition 
of the fact that all belongs to him. It is practi- 
cally acknowledging our stewardship. 

What 1s God's proportion? God has not 
feftus to gropa in the darkness on this great 
question, for da we study His Word we find that 
He has directly and indirectly said, over and 
over again, that the tenth at the very least is 
holy unto Hiin. 

I know soma who would believe that this 
was a Mosaio law, and therefore is null and 
void in this, the new Dispensation; but they 
have not given the subject careful and prayer- 
ful study, forif they had they would find that 
the tenth principle is one of very ancient obii- 
gation. It was adopted by the Patriarch Abra- 
ham, and later on by his grandson Jacob. It 
was enjoined on Israel by formal injunction, 
and the regulations in regard to it, having been 
framed into a law, were placed on the statute 
books of the nation. 

It is clear, then, it was enforced under the 
Mosaic economy, justas was the Sabbath law, 
but as the Sabbath law is just as much a law of 
the Christian Church as it was of the Jewish 
Church, 80 the property law, or tenth systein, is 
of perpetual obligation. No moral precept has 
ever been repealed. God's law which regulates 
the property trust is as strictly of a moral 
character as that which regulates the question 
of time. If, therefore, the law pertaining to the 
trust of time be still binding, what authority 
have we to dcelare that God's law in regard to 
this disposal of property has been canebied ? 

These people have evidently not given the 
matter careful study, nor do they wish to enter 
into it carefully. The tenth proportion is very 
small, yetitis evident that from the daya of 
Abraham his was given cheerfully. There are 
proofs, however, that this was never intended 
to be set aside. Besides, Christ said that on His 
advent He did not come to sweep away the old 
laws of the prophets, but to fulfill them. It is 
settied in Seripture, and it is nowhere contra- 
dicted, that we muat atleast give one-tenth of 
those gifts loaned by the Lord to us, in his 
merey and excecding kindness, to His honor 
and to His greater clory. 

They are equally parts of God's moral law, 
and as such stand or fall together; but they 
both stand, because Christ said, “I am notcome 
to destroy the law or the prophets, but to ful- 
fill.” If L were to state some revsons for pro- 
ne giving, I think | should give you 
three. 

Kirst, because of duty. 
banner to be displayed because of truth,” and 
ou the very top of it shines out the word 
“Duty.” ‘The Lord has said the tenth is holy 
unto Hlim, and if those who have been His 
chosen onea in the past have given this propor 
tion and moro to Him, it certainly must be our 
duty to follow in their footsteps. We owe it to 
God as obedient children. ‘If ye love mo,” &e. 

if ‘God so loved the world,” Me. —unspeakable 
gift!—will we not vive Hiro at least the tentn of 
that which He in His goodness and bounty be- 
stows upon us? 

If we do this we lay upon our Heavenly Father 
the responsibility whether we shali give little or 
much. It then becomes a principle of our lives, 
and is notleft to impulse or feeling. A great 
many With small incomes say, ‘| am afraid I 
cannot afford it,” (and this is the chief obstacie 
with nearly all Christiaus,) but you can. If you 
will try it you will keep it up, because you will 
find you cannot afford not to do it. 

Yes, even in dollars und cents; the objection 
is froma temporal standpoint, and so is the 
reply. The Kev, Wilbur lk. Crafts,in his book 
entitled ‘God in Business,” says that some 
years ago, in the City of Chicago,a list of 100 
prominent business men was drawn up, with 
the following results: Seventy church mem- 
bers, 24 who attend church, but non-members; 
3 were classed as dissipated, and 3 were Jews, 
who were good citizens. 

Tho percentage of Christlans among the most 
wealthy of Vhiladelphiais just as good as in 
Chicago. The Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden is 
authority for the statement tiat about three- 
fourths of the business men in the City of 
Springfield, Mass., are actively engaged in 
Christian work. 

Did youever try it?) Did you ever know any 
one who tried itand was not prospered! Did 
you ever hear of one? Thousands of laymen in 
the United States aud England are practicing 
it, so, if thore be any exceptions, they ought to 
be known. 

Living in Chicago to-day is one who believes 
60 thoroughly in proportionate giving that he 
had the following question printed and sent to 
thousands of ministers in the United States, 
namely: * Have you ever known of any excep- 
uons to the rule that God prospers in their tem- 
poral affairs those who honor Him by setting 
apart a tenth of theirincome to His service!” 
And during the past nine or ten years the same 
question has been asked of not leas than 5,000,- 
OOUU persons, and no contlicting testimony 
worthy of the name has ever been received 
“Prove me now herewith, saith the Lord o 
hosts.” 


“God has given us a 


MONEY FOR GOD’S WORK. 


Our duty to the Church, God's chosen instru- 
meut for the spread of the Gospel and the evan- 
gelization of the world; it requires money to 
carry on the work, and that money should come 
from God's own people. Until a very late 
— Iwas an advocate of concerts, straw- 

erry festivals, &c., for the supplementing of 
church treasuries, until adear Christian woman 
and Bible student, Mrs. Agnes P. Strain, called 
my attention to the interview between Abram 
and the King of Sodom. Did you ever read it? 
it is recorded im Genesis xiv., 21 to 23: “And 
the King of Fodom said unto Abrain, 
Give me the persons and take the goods 
to thyself, And Abram said to the King of 
Sodom, I have lifted up my hand unto the 
Lord the most high God, the possessor of heaven 
and earth, that] will not take from a thread 
even to ashoe latchet, and that I will not take 
anything thatis thine, lest thou shouldest say, I 
have made Abraw rich.” And yet we solicit, 
sell our tickets to these who are not God's ebil- 
dren. “Il am debtor both to the Greeks and to 
the barbarians, both to the wise and the un- 
wise.”’ 

Those who hear the Gospel owe it to those 
who have it not. The Gospel belongs to every 
man. God bas intrusted it to the Church for 
the world—for the whole world. 

Yo keep it back from any man is to defraud 
him of his due. The Church which does not 
labor to evangelize the heathen is dishonest. 
She is a debtor who refuses to discharge her 
debt. She lives in debt to the world, and is not 
ashamed of it, aud her dishonesty is a deadly 
dishonesty, for men are perishing daily for the 
lack of that knowledge which she withtolds, 
and as with the Church, so with the individual. 
Every Christian is a debtor, and owes the 
Gospel to an ignorant world. What are you 
doing to pay your debt! I[t is a question of 
duty and obligation, and not one of mere option 
and benévolence. ‘ Necessity is laid upon us, 
and woe, woe will be to us if. we preach not the 
Gospel to the millions of the lost world.” ‘Go 
ye into all the world!” 

We say, [have not had the call, and there- 
fore cannot go; but, my brother, from the re- 
ports of the various boards we find that thero 
are thousauds who have bad the call, and are 
just waiting and longing for the means and the 
opportunity, that they may go. Oh, the re- 
sponsibility that rests upon us if we do not re- 
spond! 

The heathen will rise up against us in judg- 
ment in Lis presence. 

“ Here, in this happy land, we nave the light, 

Shining from God's own Word, free, pure, 
bright; 

Shall we not send to them Bibles to read, 

‘Teachers and preachers, and all that they need? 

Pity them, pity them, Christians at home, 

Haste wiih the bread of lite, hasten aud come.” 


God is not chargeable with the slow progrese 
ofthe Church. He is bending with infinite con- 
cern over a dying, sin-atricken world, but His 
plan of operation is to save by the agency of tho 


and 





Chdren. which, alas! is only to a very limited ex- 
at aes with the self-sacrificing spirit of 
ris 

The work of evangelization progresses just so 
fast as the zeal, love, and liberality of the 
Chureh increase, und no faster. We hold the 
grace of God in restraint. Oh! what we need in 
these wonderful times, fellow-Endeavorers, is a 
complete consecration. Some of us have given 
our souls to Him and are resting cn His prom- 
ises for salvation; most of us have given Him 
our bodies. We are working night and day in 
His service, but oh, how few there are who have 
given unto Him their money as they should! 

We read of the Israelites when they came out 
of Egypt that * nota hoof was left behind,” and 
a redemption or consecration that does not touch 
everything, pocketbooks included, is a very 
doubtful one. If it was necessary in the Mosato 
Dispenpsation to give so liberally (and it is com- 
monly supposed that they gave a tenth)—why, 
if you sum up all their givings,you will find that 
they gave at least one-third of their income, 

There was the first gatherings of the harvest, 
estimated at one-sixtieth, and the corners of the 
ficld left in reaping, another one-sixtieth; then 
whatever dropped from the hand was left for 
the poor; and once in seven years the lands were 
allowed to produce spontaneously for the poor. 
‘Then there were the trespass offerings, sin offer- 
ings, half shekels of the sanctuary, and the re- 
mission of all debts every seventh year. Then 
came the tithe for the priesthood, one-tenth of 
the produce of the flelds, aud of what remained 
another one-tenth for the temple and the poor. 

Oh! should it not be with shame that s0 many 
of God's children think a tenth is too much? 
Why, dear friends, in the light of Scripture, 
a@ tenth is the vory least we can give. If I had 
the time this morning [ could give you testi- 
mouy after testimony of those who not only 
«ive the tenth, but are following in the foot- 
steps of our blessed Master and giving thetr 
all. Listen to this one: ‘“‘Sarah Hosmer of 
Lowell, though a poor woman, supported a stu- 
dentin the Nestorian Seminary, who became a 
minister of Christ. Five times she gave #50, 
earning the money in a factory, and sent out 
five native pastors to Christian work. When 
more than sixty years old she longed to furnish 
Nestoria with oue more preacher for Christ, and, 
living in an attic, she took in sewing until she 
accomplished her cherished purpose. In the 
bands of this consecrated woman money trans- 
formed the factory girl and the seamstress into 
a missionary of the Cross and then multiplied 
her sixfold. 

Reason the second: Gratitude and love should 
make us give proportionately. * * * 

Let us for a little while this morning stand 
beside the agonized One in Gethsemane. Look 
at those great drops of blood; follow Him to 
the cross and listen to that heartrending cry, 
“My God!" and I am sure that the power 
which alone comes from the Cross of Christ will 
subdue our hearts and break a)l the bands of 
selfishness which h&ve so long imprisoned our 
souls, and we will join with the Christian poet 
in his song: 


“ Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
‘} hat were at present far too small, 
Love 80 amazing, #0 divine, 
Demands my soul, wy life, my all” 


The love of Jesus transforms the matter of 
giving from an irksome duty into a glorious 
Filey og a spiritual luxury. Of allthe potent 

orces in the universe of God to-day, love stands 
forth unrivaled. It will carry more burdens, 
endure more suffering, accomplish more work, 
win more victuries, and it will give more mouey. 
Ob, that the love of Christ might extend the 
empire of its divine influence from the centre to 
the circumference of every one of our hearts. 

“He waarich,” && Reason the third. 

The Government officials estimate the annual 
income of the entire population of the United 
States to be a little over #7,000,000,000, This 
gives to every man, woman, and child an an- 
nualincome of a little more than $175, or 55 
cents a day. Now, estimate the number of 
active members in the Presbyterian Church at 
500,000, children and adherents at 500,000 
more, making a total of 1,000,000, Multiply this 
by 55 conta, the daily income of each, and you 
have the sum of $550,000 as the dally income 
of the Presbyterian Church, One-tenth of this 
is $55,000. Multiply this by the number of 
daysin the year, and you have in round num 
bers more than $20,000,000 as one-tenth of the 
annual income. 

This means that the Presbyterian Church in 
this country should pay annuaily for charitable, 
benevolent, and Christian purposes at least 
$20,000,000, as no one will claim they are below 
the average in weaith or material prosperity. 
How much do they pay? ‘they pay for congre- 
gational purposes, which inelude the building 
of churches and pastors’ salaries, about 46,500,- 
000; for the different boardsof the Church and 
miscellaneous objects connected with their 
Church work, about $2,500,000-—-making a total 
of about 80,000,000. 

Is this all they pay? No; itis safe to say that 
they bear their share tn society of other charita- 
ble and benevolent daties, but this, in the 
Church as a whole, would probably not aggro- 
gate more than 43,000,000, This would leave 
the immense sum of $8,000,000 yet due the 
Lord. These same tigures would apply to our 
society, being $1,000,000 and over. 

The glory of God, orthe results that would 
flow from it. 1 venture to say that in this 
great company there are comparatively few 
who kuow what it would mean if Christians 
overy Where tithed their incomes. What would 
be the result? [In reply to this question I shall 
give you afew statistics, basing them on tlie re- 
ports of the Presbyterian Chureh. 

But supposing we apply the figures to the 
Church at large. In 18S6 there werein the 
United States over 11,000,000 winisters and 
Church members, which would mean $220,000,- 
000 in the Lord's treasury, when the truth of 
the matter is that the very lighestamountgiven 
is not over $100,000,000, leaving $1L20,000,000, 

Dear friends, how loug would it be before the 
1,181,000,000 heathen would hear the glad 
tidings of the Gospel! How long before the 
willennium?! Again this morning we hear the 
voice of God saying, “Bring ye all the tithes 
into the storehouse,” &c. 

Why, dear friends, there are two things the 
world needs to-day, and God has joined them 
together-—a baptism of unsellishness and a bap 
tism of the Holy Gliost. 

Mr. Murphy’s address was limited to fifteen 
minutes, and he was not able to say all that he 
desired on the subject. Following his remarks 
was tho singing of Hymn 2, “Faith is the 
Victory.” 


MR. BEAN ON STINGY CHRISTIANS. 


HE SPEAKS ON “‘SYSTEMATIC GIVING TO 


THE LORD.” 

The Rev. Leroy 8. Bean of Gorham, Me., fol- 
lowed Mr. Murphy. He spoke of ‘Systematic 
Giving to the Lord.”” Mr. Bean is a small man 
with a dark mustache rather closely cropped, 
a tine head, and an earnest manner of delivery: 

Mr. Bean said there were multitudes in that 
very audience who would be only too willing to 
die for Christ. They would consider it a sweet 
and a blessed privilege. There were few, if any, 
there who if asked, would, rather than deny 
Him, go cheerfully to torture and to death for 
His sake. There were young men who, like 
those great Christians of old, would face wild 
beasts and the rack for their Master. There 
were young women who would be married to 
the stake, like those virgin martyrs of Rome, in 
the cause of their faith. 


“To-day, however,” continued Mr. Bean, “‘ the 
Church does not call on us to die for Christ. 
Conditions are changed. We must live for 
Christ. Still, in this Christian life, with all this 
burning faith, many of us are what would be 
called atingy. We aro all right as far as our 
spiritual faith helps us, but when it comes to 
the question of helping Christ with our tem- 
poral means it is another question. I do not 
xkuow how stingy we are, butit seems a dread- 
ful thing that we can be stingy and atil lay 
claim to be called a Christian. 

“We should begin with systematic giving. 
System was a part of Christ's work, and if we 
study the Soriptures we will find how beautiful- 
ly systematic his work was among us. With 
system in giving, we should give what we can, 
and we should give it frequently. 

‘Our Christian life is a business. We have 
changed with the times. We find that we must 
be practical, and the Christian Church 1s recog- 
nizing this everywhere. We must adopt meth- 
ods that are in keeping with our surroundings, 
aud in this Christian Endeavor movement we 
have enlisted the young people, always ready 
for new ideas and new expedients, to push 
along this glorious work in the cause of Christ. 

“Everywhere we touch the world. We do 
business for God. We are only the keepers, 
the bankers of His bounty, and we should, as 
taithful stewards, renderto Him that which is 
His. The Kingdom of God 1s a great thing. 
The Kingdom of God is a wonderful thing, and 
itis an essential thing. The Kingdom of God 
extends on carth as well as in heaven. The 
wealth, the resources of this 
ours should be consecrated to Him, to whose 
goodness and to whose bounty and to whose 
mercy We owe It. 

I knows place in Vermont—a settlement in 
the northern partof the State--where they could 
not afford to have a minister. The farmers were 
well-to-do, ‘their farms yielded them abun- 
dance, but it seemed a heavy tax upou their 


slender purses to provide for one steward of the 


Lord's Word. They contributed $5 to #lU a 
year toward the support of Christ and Christ's 
Church, and. groaned at the expenditure. They 
called themselves Christians, | do not mean by 
this that all Vermont is like this isolated place 
—this small settlement. I told one of them tnat 
I wontered that God could let them live, even 
in such a place. 

Wall Street should acknowledge that God is 
the possessor of its wealth. All men who are 
abounding in worldly yoods should give unto 
Him His just due, and give tnat systematically. 

Let us all give What we can. Let us make a 
resolution from this day to render unto our 
Creator and our God that which He has so 
mercifully given tous. Let every one take are- 
solve to do-this and to begin at once, 

Mr. Bean paused and asked again the ques- 
tion, ‘‘How many will promise me to do this 
from this day?”’ 

A number of the delegates in the main body 
of the hallandin the galleries stood up with 
one accord and shouted, ‘“‘ We will.” 

“ May the Lord, then, bless you and grant you 
successful careers from this day,”’ exclaimed 
the speaker, ‘*so that you may be able to honor 


Him and glorify Him in this world, todo His 
will, and to spread His word to the utmost ends 





great world of | 








of thisearth. May His blessing rest.on you 
and on yours!” 

The morning service concluded with the 
singing of the hymn, “ Alas, and Did My Saviour 
Bleed.” 

Se 
A MISSIONARY MORNING. 


DELEGATES LEARN WHAT ENDEAVORERS 
SHOULD DO FOR MISSIONS. 


Those who had in charge the arrangements 
for Missionary Morning chose wisely when they 
selected Robert E. Speer of this city, Secretary 
of the Presbyterian Board of Voreign Missions, 
to conduct an open meeting at which was to be 
discussed the question, ‘‘ What is Your Society 
Doing for Missions?” 

Mr. Speer is a young man who is alive clear 
through. From the moment he began the serv- 
ice he held tho attention of the multitude in 
every part of the vast amphitheatre, and, as if 
catehing inspiration from the sympathy that 
was evidently his, he turned the great meeting 
immediately into something that resembled 
closely an inforinal conference in a church 
vestry room, and yet over which he preserved 
entire command and completo order. 


“Wherefore seeing we also are compassed 
about,” he began, “‘ with so great a cloud of 
witnesses, let us run with patience the race that 
is set before us, looking unto Jesus, the author 
and finisher of our faith, who for the joy that 
was set before him endured the cross, despising 
the shame, and is set down at the right hand of 
the oe on High. Love not the world, neither 
the things that are in the world. If any man 
love the world the love of the Fatberis notin 
him. For the world pusseth away, and the lust 
thereof, but he that doeth the will of God 
abideth forever.” 

With this Scriptural exordium Mr. Speer said: 
“The subject announced for this morning 
takesfor granted thatevery Suciety of Christian 
Endeavor is doing something for foreign 
missions. This could not be said ten years ago, 
when that work of the Church hardly interested 
the young. ‘To-day there is scarcely a young 
man or young woman attached to chureb 
work who does not give some thought and 
prayertul attention to this branch of it. No 
Christian Endeavor Society puts missionary 
work in the corner, and any society that would 
do 80 ought to be put away in the corner itself. 

‘The question before us this morning appeals 
to everybody. and Lexpect answers to it from 
everybody. What are we doling for missions? 
What are we doing to carry cut the wishes of 
One whom we have not seen, but love! i pro- 
pose to put this question in various forms, and 
I start out by asking what onr societies are do- 
ing at their missionary meetings! How many 
societies hold missionary meetings! Kaise 
your hands and let me count.” 

There was quite a show of hands all over the 
hall, and Mr. Speer responded, ‘* This looks very 
well. Now let those avho do not hold mission- 
ary meetings raise their hand 

Several hundred hands went 
Mr. Speer did not like it. 
number whom this subject evidently has not 
interested. Perhaps tlioughtlessness may be 
the reason of it, or oocupation with other work 
which some of the societies may regard as more 
important. LIhope before the end of this open 
meeting that every that has not yet 
held missionary services will be convinced of 
the great importance of this work of the Church, 


up in the air. and 
‘| see there is quite a 


iaty 
society 


“Now let me see how many societies hold a 
missionary meeting once «# month.” A large 
show of hands reaponded to this question 

“How many hold a meeting once in two 
months! Once in three months? Once in six 
months !’’ To each of these inquiries there 
was ashow of hands, although very few socic- 
ties doing missionary work at all confessed to 
meéctings 80 infre.;uently as once in six months, 

|] want you to think,” said Mr. Speer, ** that 
monthly meetings are the best. Interest can- 
not ve kept alive unless meetings are heldoften. 

f you will hold meetings often you will soon 
tind vourselves absorbed in the work, and vast 
good must result from it I would liketo know 
how you feel about this proposition, and I will 
ask you how many of you think once a year 
often enough for missionary me fee 
hands went up. 

“tlow many of you 
held once @ month?” Hands went up al 
the hall, and the leader 
months have it.” 

* Missionary meetings will give you a broad 
view of the world,” Mr. Speer continued. “ If 
you will hold one ineéting a month, giving your 
attention alternately to home and foreis 
sions, each of these fields will be considered by 
you overy two month. You cannot atlord to 
give less attention than this 

* My next question is What do you do at 
your missionary meetings! Let somebody 
from Mussachusetts answer me this (uestion.” 

‘Somebody from Massachusetts ” noth- 
ingtosay at this special moment, Mr 
Speer invited answers from anybody. 

“We have reports from the foreign 
sald one. 

“ Letters and 
replied another. 

**We study the Missionary ¢ 

“Wo read letters from the mis 
we support,” reported a woma! 
distant gallerios. 

“ We spread out a map of the world and study 
ita geography,” srid a Chicago delegate, 

“We have established a fund tor 
fot a sailors’ mission,” reported a 
Onto. 
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“Lseo you havo taken many fields of study,” 
Mr. Speer remarked, “and have entered upon 
the discussion of many subjects. There is a 
great variety of subjects from which to choose 
and upon which Christian Endeavor societies 
may well employ their research. The women 
of India, for instance, and the opium eaters of 
China are subjects that | would conimend to the 
attention of sucietios wanting a hintin this di 
rection. Atthese meetings, which you should 
have once & month, something should be pro- 
vided for every member to do. kvory member 
should take part in every meeting. 

* Let me see who looks aftor your missionary 
work. How many socicties have a Missionary 
Committee! How many members has the com- 
mittee? Ilow long does the committee hold 
office! How many of you make it a point to 
have the Chairman of one committee a member 
of the succeeding committes /”’ 

Hands were raised in answer to these questions, 
and itappeared by this method of expression 
that every society interestedin missionary work 
had a special committee appointed to look after 
this work, the committees of the majority aver- 
aging five members and the majority holding 
office for six months, 

Few of the societies thought it worth while to 
continue the Chairman of 
member of the succeeding committee. Mr. 
Speer said this was a mistake. Every new com- 
mittee ought to have the benefit of the 
rience of the older one. In order that mission- 
ary work should be effective the.work of every 
committee should be linked to that of its prea- 


one committee as a 


expe- 


ecesspr and successor. 

The societies reported that under the guid- 
ance of the Missionary Committees 
them had established missions, some had sent 
missionaries abroad, some were educating mis- 
sionaries, some were trying to rouse interestin 
the subject by holding missionary socials, some 
eudeavored to supply the members of the 
society with missionary literature, had 
undertaken to establish missionary libraries, 
and one reported that founda 
abundant use for its energies in looking after 
home missionary work. 


some of 


some 


its committee 


* You are stepping a little out of your field,” 
sald Mr. Speer. ‘“ ‘ihat work is big enough to 
occupy @ Held by itseil.”’ 

**Our society in Dubuque,” 
egate, “does all it can to 
ineetings pleasant. We have succeeded so well 
that we attract to those meetings more out- 
siders than any other meetings that the society 
holds. 

“The Baltimore society supports a mission 
each year in China,” reported a Maryland dele 


said an Iowa del- 
make missionary 


Kate, 


“Passing the topics that we have already 
touched,” resumed the conductor of the meet- 
ing, ‘‘and commending allof them, I ask now, 
how many societies encourage monthiy mission- 
ary conferencesin the churches! Ido not see 
much of a show of hands to this question. Hbvi- 
dently the majority donot. Inthat respect we 


have gone backward, because formerly the ma | 


jority did. If thereis any subject more than 
auother that calls for conferences at this time, 
it is this subject of missionary work.’ 


‘* Missionary Committees ought not to be back- | 
They ought | 
to insist upon having the church given to them | 
mouth. It | 


ward in arranging for conferences. 


for that purpose at least once a 
ought to be the highest aim of every Missionary 
Committee to worry the pastor until he gets 
another committee. You caunot be too active 
in well-doing. Missionary conferences are of 
the highest importance. If the purpose of the 
Christian Endeavor Society is to break down 
denominational barriers, | do not see why these 
barriers should not be let dowu for the further- 
ance of the greatest work in the world.” 

The delogates evidently thought this was an 
excellent idea, and signified their warm ap- 
proval of it. Then Mr. Speer proceeded to the 
subject of missionary literature. He wanted to 
know how many delegates had read ten mis- 
sionary books. ‘There was quite a show of 
hands at thisrequest. Then heasked how many 
had read five, and very few hands went up. 

‘*T see more have read ten than have read 
five,’ saidhe. ‘“‘How many have read three? 
How wany Lave read two, counting the Bible as 
one? IL regret to see that there are not too 
many who have done that much reading of mis- 
sionary literature, so | willask how many have 
read one, counting the ible as that one?”’ 


This question brought up every hand in the 








"tion rose and sang 





hall, and Mr, Speer went on to recommend ta 
the delegates to read the lives of missionaries, 
and to subscribe for the missionary magazines, 
Every delegate, he said, ought to be a reader of 
at least one missionary magazine. There were 
plenty of these publications, and they were all 
good, and there was no reason why every 
Christian Endeavorer should not be informed 
upon this important subject. He recommended. 
those who might not know what had been pub- 
lished or what they should read to ask the ad- 
vice of Walter J. Clark at the Bible House. 


THE REV. MERLE SMITH. 


Mr. Speer stepped aside to let the Rev. W. 
Merle Smith say a word about mission work. 
Mr. Smith began by declaring that the conven- 
tion owed # monumental dobtof gratitude to 
the press for the reports of the proceedings that 
had been printed. Then he made this aliusiop 
to the editorial note in THe Timrsof yesterday, 
commenting upon the apparently limited defi- 
nite purpose of the Christian Endeavor Society 
in practical affairs, as announced at their meet 
ings: 


“T notice in one paper, which has given most 
generous attention to our proceedings, the com- 
ment that we seem to be devoting ourselves 
principally, in the way of practical reform, ta 
the effort to close the World’s Fair on Sunday, 
and deploring the apparent fact that societies 
having a membership of such intelligence and 
earnestness as ours should seem to occupy in 
practical affairs so limited a tield. Whatever 
Inay be said of the justice of that criticism, [ 
say now, on behalf of Christian Endeavor, that 
whatever our hands find to do we do with ail 
our might. Tell us of anything we ought to do 
for Christ and we will doit. Ourmissionin this 
world is for good. Weare hore to accomplish 
that mission. 


“T think that a great deal of work done by 
Christian Endeayorers is overlooked by the 
public. Without going into this subject gen- 
erally, and confining myself particularly to 
work for missions, I will tell what one society 
in my parish has done toward raising a mission 
fund. In the latter part of last year every En- 
deavorer agreed to contribute 2 cents per week 
to a mission fund, and to engage four persons 
belonging to the parish, but not to the society, 
to give as much more, making a contribution 
for which each Endeavorer was responsible of 
10 cents per week. 

“This meant a great deal of hard work. How 
hard the Endeavorers canvassed that congre- 
vation! In the opinion of some of us the plan 
was heavy and cumbersome. We did not be- 
lieve it would work because the pledge given 
did not permit Endeavorers to make this con- 
tribution alone and unaided, but required of 
them thateach one really interest four other 
persons in smissionary contribution. 

* Atthe end of six months [ thought I wonld 
inquire how the work was getting along, suppos- 
ing that perhaps $100 had been raised. To my 
surprise and delight,'I found that by this method 
of small contributions there had been gathered 
by the society ina half year $260, or $10 more 
than had been expected. At the end of the 
year the society will turn into the treasury 
00, tobe devotelin two equal sums to the 
home and foreign missions of the Church. 

““Now. I say, lot us take heart and courage 
and follow thisexample. Let us all go into this 
work of raising small contributions for mis- 
sions. Let us go into it systematically, and 
make itour business from this time on to put 
our hands in other people's pockets for the mia- 
slonary cause.” 

Che time allowed for thig service having ex- 
pired, Mr. Stebbins, the musical conductor, and 
his wife sang “Speed Away” asaduet. This 
sweet bymu could not have been more sweetly 
sung, and until its last words reached the fur- 
ther end of the Garden the great audience sat 
Then the congregation 
together, “A of the 


spellbound under it, 


rose and sang, all Soldier 


Crosé.”’ 


front 


grecting 


after the 
from tha 
thia 
religious 
country. 


Shaw came to the 
telegrams of 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union in 


Secrotary 


hymn to read 


city and from various churches and 
organizations in various parts of the 
One telegram of greeting came from England. 
The most important announcement that Mr. 
Shaw had to that Mr 
had consented to and By.” 
the singing of this hymn 
He assigned 


make, however, was 


Sankey sing “ By 
Mr. Sankey arranged 
the best musical effect. 
the hall to sing the refrains in 
he proceeded 


to bring out 
Various parts of 
which the hymn abounds, and as 
to sing it a refrain heard, lirst at the 
north end of the hall and then at the south, and 
then the echoes would meet in the contre of the 
hall and would die away inthe choir. It was an 
beautiful rendering of this exquisite 


would be 


extremely 


sacred ac ng. 
—_ 


TWO YEARS 


ENDEAVORERS WILK 
CLEVELAND, 


THE 
MEET IN 
After Mr. Sankey’s song Dr. Clark took the 
floor to an important 
Followtug custom of the 
had to 
portance, namely, the decision 
in regard to the convention oity of 
forming the delegates that 
churches of the city and many in Brooklyn 
would hold services to-day, at which the work 
of the convention would be discussed and to 
which all delegates would be welcome, 


“You will find the announcements of these 
services in the papers,” said Dr. Clark—‘“ in 
the Saturday papers; of course, I meant that. 
I feel sure that everybody will appreciate this 
evidence of interest on the purt of the churches 
of New-York and that you will all make an ef- 
fort to attend some of the services. There are 
enough of us here to fill all the churehes. Our 
mectings last night were attended by not less 
than 0,00U0 delegates. I sincerely hope that 
we way all leavein this city the best possible 
impression by swelling the attendance at the 
church services to-morrow. 

“There are many things which the officers of 
this body do not attempt todv. Our conven 
tion, in effect, is a mass meoting for inspiration 
and good-fellowship. Wedo not make laws os 
impose conditions. We do not expect of you to 
do anything when ‘you go home except what 
your own church aud your own pastor want you 
todo. We do not indorse organizations, but 
principles. There is nothing compulsory in 
anything that we suggest, nothing legislative. 

‘*But one thing the Trustees of this body 
mustdo. They must provide a place for the 
international convention. They have dis- 
charged their duty in this regard, and I present 
to this convention, as the bearer of the message 
from the Trustees, the Rev. Nehemiah Boynton 
of Bosten, who will tell you what the Trustees 
have done in choosing a place forthe conven- 
tion for 1X94, the convention city for 1893 hatw- 
ing previously been decided upon.” 

Mr. Boynton stepped quickly to the front and 
was greeted with most gensrous applause. 
When it subsided, in a voice that must have 
reached the further end of the hall, he said: 


make anpouncemoent. 


the convention, he 
say of ehief im- 
of the Trustesa 
L304, by in- 
ail the 


prefaced what he 


nearly 


‘ 


‘‘T thank you from my heart for this greeting, 
for I come before you as the messenger of the 
Board of Trustees. It is always pleasant to ba 
the bearer of a message from those we love and 
who love us, especially when thia message 
brings good news. It is my dearest wish that 
what I shall have to announce may bring joy to 
every ear. But while it will delight some, it 
must disappoint others. I wish to say to those 
to whose wishes we could not accede that we 
are profoundly grateful for the generous and 
persistent invitations that they extended to us, 

“It requires courage, almost heroism, | might 
say, forapy one attending a convention like 
this and appreciating something of the burdens 
and respousibilities that must attach toite man- 
agemont to ask the Trustees to let them assume 
such burdens and responsibilities in another 
city. Wehave been asked to do this, and we 
have found delegates who wish to take apon 
themselves the work and sacrifices of a conven- 
tion, and who speak not only themselves, 
but bring us invitations from tueir churches, 
from the Mayors of cities, and from Boards of 
Trade and Coramerce. 

“We understand perfectly well the feeling of 
young men and young women in a contest of 
this kind. We think we can assure the conven- 
tion thatthe young men and young women of 
the Christian En@eavor societies Know not only 
how to do work for the uplifting ef the Church 
and for theirown spiritual uplifting, but aiso 
how to bear disappointments. 

“We had three delightful invitations from 
cities that wish to entertain the convention in 
1894. One exceedingly flattering invitation 
came from that bright city by the Golden Gate, 
San Francisce. One eame to us from the grow- 
ing and thriving City of Denver. The third was 
from a city situated almost in the heart of the 
eountry—Cleveland. We might almost wish 
that, like Gaul, we might be divided into three 
parts. lt would tend to relieve pzesentem barrass- 
ments. But we cannot be divided, for we are all 
one in our work, in our sympathies, and in our 
convention. The Trustees have decided whera 
the place for the convention shail be; they have 
commissioned me in their stead to pass along 
the watenuword—C leveiand.” 

With this announcement the entire body of 
delegates rose and cheered. There was general 
waving of handkerohiefs along with the ehesr- 
ing, wbich lasted considerably more tham a 
minute. 

When the first lull occurred the Ohio delegs- 
the rallying song called 
“Cleveland, ’94," written by one of their 
number, Jessie H. Brown, to the tune, “ Rring- 
ing In the Sheaves,” the entire audience jeining 
heartily in tae ohoros. At the same moment 
one of the Cleveland gelegates carried te the 
desk a blue velvet banner. serose which waa @ 


sor 











vand of white silk bearing the inscription, 
“Cleveland, 94." This was Cleveland’s song: 


Hear the tramp of armies, sce the host advancing! 
Lift aloft the banner, tell its legend o'er ! ° 
the flashing colors, sunlight on them dancing, 
Hear the watchword echoed, “ Cleveland, '94!"” 


REFRAIN, 


“ Cleveland, '94! Cleveland, '94!"” 
Pass along the watchword, “ Cleveland, '94!” 


Armies from the castward, from the lands of story, 
Turn with songs of praises toward a virgin shore; 

Armies from the westward sunset gates of glory, 
Pass along the watchword, “ Cleveland, '94!” 


Higher lift the banner, speed the exaltations, 

O'er and o’er again the shout in strength outpour, 
Till it be a welcome, given to the nations, 

And the world be praising, “ Cleveland, '04 !” 


It was some time before this demonstration 
eubdsided, but when it was over Mr. Boynton 
asked ave to read the formal report from the 
Trustees, as follows: 


“It has been decided, everything considered, 
and mainly because an international convention 
wae never before held in the Central States, 
that the international convention of 1894 shall 
be held in Cleveland, Ohio. 

“In making this decision the Trustees desire 
to acknowledge their gratitude to the Cities of 
San Francisco and Denver, which generously 
invited the convention to accept their hospi- 
tality in that year. In acknowledging this 
courtesy and obligation the Trustecs pledge 
themselves that the great international conven- 
tion shall go to the far West as soon as it may 
be possible.” 


A voice in the Canadian gallery started 
* Blest be the tie that binds” as Mr. Boynton 
finished speaking, and the entire body of dele- 
gates soon joined in full chorus. Then three 
cheers for Cleveland were proposed by the San 
Francisco delegation and by the delegation 
from Denver, the full body of delegates again 
joining in a renewal of these cheers. 


*“ Thatis a most gracious response from Colo- 
rado and California,” said President Clark, 
when the hall was again quiet. “It shows with 
what Christian spirit they accept the decision 
of the Trustees. I am sure that every delegate 
in this convention appreciates this spirit and is 
thankful for it.” 


—— 


ADDRESS OF DR. H. C. MABIE, 


HOW YOUNG CHRISTIANS MAY HELP 
EVANGELIZE PAGAN NATIONS. 


In introducing his address, **The Whole World 
for Christ,” the Rev. Dr. Henry C. Mabie of 
Boston, Home Secretary of the Baptist Mission- 
ary Union, spoke of the gooc- eliowship that 
had been shown in the incident of the choice of 
the convention eity for 1894,and commended 
the spirit manifested by the delegates in bow- 
ing cheerfully to the decision of the Board of 
Trustees, and in burying disappointments in 
the convention hall itself. Then Dr. Mabie pro- 
ceeded with his address, in which he sald: 


“I wish to speak of four respects in which 
young Christians associated in Christian En- 
deavor Societiss may helpon the evangeliza- 
tion of pagan nations. 

“They may help by so giving the subject place 
in their thought and public meetings as to em- 
phasize the relation, lsay the relation, the 
foreign mission relation, rather than the foreign 
mission cause. There is but one cause—Christ’s 
kingdom. There are many sets of relations in 
which we stand to that one cause, ¢. ¢., the rela 
tion to the family, to the local ohurch, to home 
interests, to the pagan world ae yet without the 
Gospel. Itis vainto ask which of these rele- 
tions is the more important. They are all im- 
portant and all obligatory. 

**Nor should we be discouraged by the num- 
ber and vastness of these. The Christian is not 
called on to answer to these relations in his 
strength, but in Chriet’s. He is set to 
stand in his measure in all the relations in 
which Chriet himself on the human side stood 
to the race. To recognize and enter into these 
in their vastness and numerousness is the Chris- 
tian’s chief glory. The time was, as before 
Carey’s day, when the mass of the Church Ge- 
nied the relationship to the heathen of the other 
continents. The great advance since then is 


seen in thatin our day no Christian Endeavor 
Society is regarded as complete which does not 
give a large place to foreign missions. 

“Whether or not the heathen would be evan- 
gelized in the present generation, as some plead 
js poasible, it is plain that if all our young 
Christian people can be organized into soojeties 
like these a non-missionary character will bea 
thing of the past. 

“ Christian Endeavor Societies may organize 
the’study of missions to the whole world. The 
young people of our day are emphatically stu- 
Jents—students of history; but the very apsaence 
of historical movements within the past century 
are missionary efforts. Thank God for such biag- 
raphiesasare now possible—the Careys, the Mor- 
risons, the Moffate, the Duffs, the Judsons, the 
Livingstones and Patons, the Wells Williamses, 
and the MacKays. India, Burmah, China, Japan, 
Africa, and the islands of the sea shine in oeles- 
tial light under the influences made possible to 
them through the lives of these men. 

“Similar history making is going on before 
our eyes,as I have lately seen it under Dra. 
Griffith, John, and Ashmore, under Drs. Kerr 
and Hudson Taylor in China, aud under Dr. 
Clough, Bishop Hoburn, and others in India. 

“ How can any young person be intelligent re- 
Bpecting his own times who has not grasped the 
Bignificance of such a great providential move- 
mentas that which under Cline wrested the 

reat Indian peoples from the papal power of 
‘rance, giving it to Protestaut Anglo-Saxons, 
and thus giving such an ascendency as that to- 
day there are 150,000,000 English-speaking 
people against 40,000,000 French-speaking 100 
years ago, and probably lesa now! This plac- 
ng of Iingland at the frontin India meant the 
Anglo-Saxon colonization of the whole Eastern 
world, and with it Bible translation into the 
languages of earth and the ultimate unitication 
and evangelization of the whole race rebuilt 
into Jesus Christ. Well may the study of the 
young embrace as central the study of world- 
wide missiona 

“Christian Endeavor may plan forthesupport 
of mission work abroad as well as at home. 
Youth is the time to cultivate seif denial of the 
cigar, the pleasure resort. Delegates present, 
go home and Jay by as much for foreign mis- 
sions in the year as you have spent to come to 
this convention. Then will your meeting not 
be an evanescent thing. Learn proportionate 

iving asthe great financial benefactors have 

earned to do. 

“Do not overdothe seeking of specific objects 
of benevolence, like the support of native 
preachers, Sometimes.this fiatters and spoils 
the native worker. Sometimes be turns out 
badly. Then your order receives a shock. Your 
stake was too large ina single subject of mis- 
sionary etiort. 

“ Take stock in the whole cause; and mind not 
high things. I heard of a man who sent the 
Inission treasury 50 eents ‘to buy twine tor 
doing up missionary packages.’ Let several 
societies club together and supportan Ameri- 
can missionary, if you will have a specific, or 
build a mission heuse. 

“ITlately made atour of missionsin Japan, 
China, Burmah, India, and Europe, to look over 
my stock in all, and 1 was glaG it was not all in 
one poor native preacher. 

“The young people this pase are asked for 
$150,000 as their part of $1,000,000 in the 
Cary Commemoration. Are you raising it? 

“Christian Endeavor Societies may recruit 
the ranks of the workers, now so meagre and so 
oft depleted. My own denomination has lately 
been seeking fora whole year to find twenty- 
five new men for its great Telugu mission, where 
we have over 50,000 converts, and I blush to 
soy we yet lack severalof the members asked 

‘or. 

“Christian youth of our American churches, 
7 havn’t much of an estimate of a disciple who 
bas reached twenty-four years of age aud who 
bas never deeply felt like saying, ‘Here am I. 
Bend me.’ Not all such are called to go, but 
some of you are. 

* About five years ago a young man in my 
former parish in Minnesota, one Sunday after- 
noon, after I had preached on China’s mission, 
came forward and offered himself, a layman, 
and a year and a half ago I met him in the in- 
terior of China. I met at least ten of my former 
young parishioners on those Asiatic fields. The 
most inspiring reminiscences of my life are of 
those dear workers as I saw them at the front. 

“Think of the gifted Miss Guinness in China, 
of Wilmot Brooke in Africa, of youn eneker 
in Burmah. Think of ee! deventiia , after 
the death of lier husband, going out to Kimber- 
ley, South Africa, and laboring with her brother 
for the poor Kafirs. Two of the most gifted 

oung pastors of lowa have just surrendered 

heir pleasant pastorates, and their faces are 
set toward the wild tribe of Singphos of Upper 
Assam, u lady of Philadeiphia undertaking the 
supportof both Asonofone of our wealthy 
laymen of Cambridge, Maas., has lately given 
up his business career and goes out to the 
Telugus. 

“When shall instances like these be multi- 

lied by the score and the knowledge of Jesus 

hrist our Lord fill the whole earth, and the 

universal Church thus prove herself obedient to 

wy will and commandment of our ascended 
rd ” 

It was considerably past the hour set for clos- 
ing the morning «ossion when Dr. Mabie finished, 
dut the dolsgates were clearly wilUng to remain 
as long as there Was any one to talk to them 
interestiagly. The hall was as well filled, there: 
fore, at 12:30 o’clock asa it had been at any other 
time during the session when the Rev. Mr. Mo- 
Ewen, Chairman of the committee of 1892, 
stepped up to the desk to make some announce- 
ments 

“It is very plain tous,” he said, “that Madi- 
son Square Garden is not large enough for this 
convention. Its inadequacy to accommodate 
our delegates has been am ply proved. We wish 

ere might be another M n Square Garden 

New-York, but, as there is not, we have done 


own 





the next best thing we could to provide for ac- 
commodation at our meetings to-morrow. 

**l have to announce that to-morrow after- 
noon and evening, in addition to the services to 
be held here, we shall have exercises in the 
Carnegie Music Hall and the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The afternoon service will begin 
at 2:30 and the evening service at 7:30. These 
two additional meeting places will accommo- 
date each 3,000 persons, and with the services 
to be held in the churches we hope that there 
will be ample provision for every one of ocr 
delegates.’’ 

This announcewent closed the exercises, the 
benediction being pronounced by the Rey. Dr. 
Frederick A. Noble of Chicago. 

———_-__~»>_-—_ — 


OUTSIDE THE GARDEN. 


STREET FAKIRS AND NEWS VENDORS 
INDUSTRIOUS AMONG DELEGATES. 


Outside the Garden after the morning meet- 
ings the street peddlers chased around among 
the delegates with great enterprise, offering 
umbrellas and rubber rings te put around the 
points of umbrella ribs. A few persistent ones 
still had palmieaf fans to sell, and one or two 
had bunches of flowers. 

Near the Twenty-sixth Street entrance was @ 
buttermilk cart bearing asign announcing that 
buttermilk was recommended by all physicians 
East and West. A man stood under the arcade 
on Madison Avenue with a wooden tray cov 
ered with badges stamped out of tin fastened 
to red-white-and-blue cotton ribbons of abom- 
inable quality. The badges bore the society's 
monogram and several of its emblems. For 
this decoration the modest merchant asked 25 
cents, and, when scoffed at, pointed triumphant- 
ly to a vacant spoton the tray and said: “I 
60ld two in less’n half an hour.” 

Many of the delegates leaving the Garden at 
noon carried huge bundles of newspapers. One 
young man carried a valise rolled up under one 
arm and ten copies of THE TIMES under the 
other. He bore the badge of the Bons of Iowa. 

At the news stands in the front and rear of 
the Garden the attendant reported heavy sales 
of all the morning and evening newspapers, 
and said that THE TIMES wasa strong favorite. 
“Why, they come here and want ten and fifteen 
copies at a time,’ said he, “and they make us 
mail’em back to their friendsinthe country.” 

The young women at the candy stallsin the 
lobbies complained thatthe delegates did not 
buy many of their wares. Chewing gum sold a 
little better. 


At the “literature tables” were sold all the 
books which bear on the subject of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies, here and elsewhere, 
besides stationery, badges, and souvenir spoons, 
the bowls of which were adorned with an etched 
reprerentation of Williston Church, where the 
order originated eleven years ago, and the han- 
dle of which bore the letters “Y. P. 8. O. E.,” 
and some other emblems of the order. 


The Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong, the au thor of the 
book, “‘Our Country,” published some years 
ago, Was one of the speakers at the forenoon 
meeting yesterday, and while coming out of 
the building he said to a friend: “This conven- 
tion is the most wonderful thing I have ever 
seen. It is startling, amazing. I came here 
this morning for the first time, and I was so 
stunned at the sight that for a time I feared I 
could not speak before such a tremendous audi- 
ence.” 


“What do youthink of the effort of such a 
gathering on ‘Our Country’!” asked his friend 

“He must be a blue and down-hearted man, 
indeed,” replied Dr. Strong, “‘who would de- 
epair oreven dread for ‘our country’ in the 
presence of this great audience. It is wonder- 
ful beyond the power of any words to tell.” 


FIRST JUNIOR CONVENTION. 


OVER A THOUSAND BOYS AND GIRLS 
TAKE PART IN THE SERVIORS. 


One of the most interesting meetings of the 
convention was the “junior rally,” which 
was held at the Broadway Tabernacle 
yesterday afternoon. It was the firat 
time since the oonvention that the boys 
and girls who compose what are known 
as the junior organizations of the Christian En- 
deavor Society have been assembled together, 
and it was also the first time that the lately- 
formed international junior organization has 
metin conference, with delegates from nearly 
every State in the country. 

Many of the senior delegates who came to 
thie city to attend the convention brought 
along with them their own children or the chil- 
dren of others who had signed the Christian En- 
deavor pledge, and the result was that long be- 
fore the doors of the Tabernacle were opened 
nearly 1,000 bright-looking boys and girls, their 
ages ranging from five to twelve years, were as- 
sembled around the entrances. They were di- 
vided into classes, in obarge of the young 
women who head the Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties of New-York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and 
other surrounding cities. 

The church was beautifully decorated with 
flowers contributed by the local senior Christian 
Endeavor societies. Ona table placed directly 
in front of the pulpit was a large shieid draped 
with an American flag. In the centre of the 
shield were the letters in gilt“C E.” Great 
vases of cut flowers stood on the pulpit rail, and 
the air was heavy with fragrance. 

The body of the church was rigidly reserved 
for the children, the galleries being reserved for 
the grown persons. This arrangementexcluded 
at least 2,000 of the older Endeavorers, many of 
whom had been wandering around all the morn- 
ing seeking some place where Christian En- 
deavor exercises were in progress and to which 
zealous Endeavorers might gain admittance. 

The children were not permitted to enter the 
church until the senior Endeavorers had packed 
the galleries. Then the main entranees were 
closed and the signal for the entrance of the 
children was given. They quickly got them- 
selvea into marching order, passing through a 
door leading to the vestry and entering the 
chureh through that room. ; 

The organist, 8. N. Penfieln, had struck up the 
Doxology when the first delegation of children, 
headed by the Kev. J. Lester Wells of the Taber- 
nacle Church and William 8 Ferguson of 
Philadelphia, came in, and then, as each delega- 
tion filed in andin the most orderly way took 
seats, the sound of the fresh young voices sing- 
ing the old familiar air was something very 
sweet to listen to. 


The majority of the children came from this 
and neighboring cities, but among them were 
many from such distant States as Oregon, Ne- 
vada, and California, and 132 organizations 
of Junior Endeavorers were represented. 

Mrs. Alice May Scudder, wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Scudder of Jersey City, presided atthe exer- 
cises. She displayed a thorough knowledge of 
the duties ofa presiding officer. With her on 
the platform were the Rev. Dr. Charles F. 
Deems of this city, Mrs. F. E. Clark, wife of the 
head of the Christian Endeavor Society, and 
Miss Lillie Taylor, a pretty little girl in white, 
who was to take part in the exercises. 

When the children were all seated, Mrs. Sond- 
der announced that the ceremonies would open 
with singing. conducted by George H. Corn- 
field of Jersey City. After both children and 
adults had united in singing “ Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldier,” the effect of which, owing to the 
smaller size of the building, was much more 
tuneful to the ear than the singing in the Gar- 
den, Mra. Scudder, holding in her right hand a 
largo bouquet of Maréchal Niel roses, pre- 
sented to her by the Brooklyn Junior Endeavor- 
ers, advanced to the pulpit and made a little 
opening address. 

“We do not pretend to equal the vast num- 
bers in the Madison Square Garden,” said Mrs. 
Scudder, * but we do rival them in our Christian 
Endeavor epirit. This is our first interuational 
junior rally, but it will not be the last, for I dare 
prophesy that in jess than ten years the juniors 
sball gather by the thousands. 

“This would be possibie even at the conven- 
tion of 1893 if this simple plan were adopted. 
In every church where there is a senior society 
let there be a junior society organized, and 
when delegates are appointed let a junior dele- 
gate be ee for every senior, and let each 
senior bring one of the juniors to the conven- 
tions. The Christian Endeavor Society of the 
future depends upon the juniors of to-day, and 
by bringing these young soldiers of Christ into 
large companies a spirit of real endeavor wiil 
be aroused in them that wil) last through their 
lives.” 

The Rev. C. A. Savage of Orange, N. J., led in 
prayer, the whole assemblage uniting in repeat- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer at tae close, Theo children 





recited the Twenty-third Psalm in unison, at the 
close of which Mrs. Scudder introduced Dr. 
Deems. 


— 
GREETED BY DR. DEEMS. 


HE MAKES AN INTERESTING SPEECH 
TO YOUNG ENDEAVORERS. 


“Nothing could give me apurer pleasure,” 
said Mrs. Scudder in introducing the Rev. Dr, 
Deems, “than to be able to tell the little chil- 
dren here assembled that they are to listen to 
the voice of a man who loves children more than 
anyone I ever saw—even more than Santa Claus, 
although, of course, never saw Sante Claus. 
Irefer to the Rev. Charles F. Deems, D. D., 
LL. D. 

“Perhaps many of you do not know what 
‘LL. D.* means. It means a great man. If lI 
had the christening again of this ‘LL D.’ I 
should name him ‘tho Rev. Mr. Sunshine,’ for 
he has been taking to little people and big 
people, and young people, and old people for 
nearly sixty years, and on four Continents, 
and everyone of these young folks and old folks 
have felt the sunshine of his presence among 
them,” 

Dr. Deems began his address to the ohildren 
with a little story. 


“Sir Walter Scott, who wrote stories and who 
built a beautiful house at Abbotsford,” he said, 
“one day at dinner tola this story: Once upon 
atime a rich London merchant came into the 
Highlands to take dinner with an old laird 
whom he had known in his schooldays. ‘The 
laird was not rich, like the merchant, and had 
not much to give. 

“The merchant had been in the house some 
time, talking over the old days with the laird, 
and afters time he began to wonder why din- 
ber was not served. He was too polite to say 
that he was bung:y, but nevertheless he won- 
dered a good deal, cuddenly a bell in some dis- 
tant part of the mansion began toring. It rang, 
and rang, did rang. The laird did not pay 
any attention to it for quite a while, but finally, 
while the bell was still ringing, he said that the 
bell meant that the guests should ge in to din- 
ner. ‘ButI want to warn you,’ said the laird, 
‘that when my man Sandy rings the bell that 
long there will not be much on the table to eat. 
The longer the bell rings the poorer the dinner.’ 

“Now, when Mrs, &cudder takes so long to 
introduce me, why, you can’t expect an awful 
lot when I make my appearance. 

‘I give you weloome to the New-York Tab- 
ernacie to the first meeting of the junior so- 
cieties at an annual convention of the United 
Christian Endeavor Societies, In standing in 
this place at this hour [ have what I may callja 
sense of ‘sweet awlulness.’ I well remember 
when I was a boy just like you boys, I was 
born an Endeavorer. My mother was an 
Endeavorer and mighty in prayer. My father 
was « ministerand my grandfather was a min- 
ister. I began to endeavor when I was ten 
years old. hen I was ten years old I induced 
my father to sign the temperance pledge. There 
wasn’t so much need for temperance then as 
there is now, and my father didn’t need to sign 
it all, but I made him, anyhow. 

“Fity-nine years azo [ left my native State 
to make my first public speeches. Both of them 
were to young people of Maryland. I leave it 
to Mra. Scudder if that was not junior Christian 
Endeavor. Oneof those talks was ata Sunday 
school and the other was at a temperance meet- 
ing. And I bave been atit ever since. 

“What wonderful things you boys and girls 
will eee when old men like me have gone over the 
river! Six years after I made those two speeches 
I came to New-York as a licensed preacher. 
Why, at that time the highest building in this 
great oity warn the Roosevelt mansion at the 
corner of Fourteenth Street and Broadway. 
Then I went to preach in a church in Alien 
Street that has long sgo crumbled and fallen 
stone upon stone. That was fifty-three years 


age. 

“IT welcome you because you are boys, and 
boys are euch wonderful institutions! Boys 
are such grand engines! By and by, the boys 
bere will be men, and they will take from our 
hands the work that we have left unfinished. 

“There was once a drummer boy in Na 
pauses army. It wasin the Peninsular wars, 

think. This boy was ina battle once and Na- 
poleon’s army was about to be defeated. An ex- 
cited commander hastened to the boy and told 
him to beat a retreat. 

“ ‘Sire,’ the boy replied. ‘I have been in 
Egypt. La Pierre never commanded me to 
beat a retreat, and I do not know how to beat a 
retreat. But I can beat a charge that will wake 
all the dead.’ 

“Before the commander could prevent him 
the boy bDegan to beat a charge. Napoleon's 
forces were almost routed, but when they heard 
that inspiring music they rushed headlong 
against the opposing forces, and the day was 
won. Napoleon gained the day. 

“There was a boy for you to emulate, Never 
beat a retreat. Never be guilty even of saying 
what Napoleon’s guard once said when he was 
asked to surrender. ‘The Old Guard dies,’ he 
cries, ‘ but it never surrenders.’ He might bet- 
ter have said *The Old Guard never dies and 
never surrenders.’ 

“How many grandchildren do you suppose 
I’ve got?’ Dr. Deems suddenly asked. “‘Guess.”” 
Asmall voice in the rear of the churoh sug- 
gested ‘“‘one.” Anothersmall voice created a 
laugh by suggesting “four hundred.” 

“No,” said Dr. Deems, “I have aix in heaven 
and twelve on earth, and when an old man like 
me has petted eighteen grandchildren, scattered 
all over the country, don't you think he would 
have the right to walk down these aisles and kiss 
every one of the children here? 

“T have a little friend who thinks a great 
deal of me. He stays at the same hotel where 
I stay. His name is James G. Blaine. He is 
the grandson of that great statesman, James G. 
Blaine—and all of your little hearts ought to 
feel deep sympathy for the great, sad aftiiction 
that recently visited the family of that great 
statesman. Well, this little Jim Blaine has a 
nurse named Fuller, who is something of a wag. 
When all of these Christian Endeavor folks 
came and filled up the hotel, little Jim asked 
who they were. 

“«*Why,’ said Fuller, ‘they are Dr. Deeme’s 
children.’ And little Jim surprised me and took 
my breath away when he said to me a day or 80 
ago,‘I knew you bad lots of children, but I 
didn’t think you had 20,000.’ ” 

When Dr. Deems conoluded, 
* Jewels” was sung by the children. 


the hymn 


“MOTHER ENDEAVOR CLARK.” 


SPEAKS OF THE GOOD YOUNG 
CHRISTIANS MAY DO. 


Mrs. F. E. Clark, wife of ‘“‘ Father Endeavor”’ 
Clark, was introduced by Mrs. Soudder as 
*“* Mother Endeavor Clark.” Mrs. Clark made a 
short address on “ The Children for Christ.” 


“The children of the present are to be the 
men and women of the future,” she said, “and 
with Christian vitality infused into their minds 
in their early years their power for good when 
they attain the age to begin the work of organi- 
gation for Christ will be incaloulable. 

** Had there been such an organization as the 
Christian Endeavor Society when the grown 
people here present were young, the cause of 
Christianity, vast as its hold upon the world is at 
the present time, would be infinitely greater. 
Every boy and every girl who partakes of the 
Christian nutriment that is so freely offered at a 
convention such as this will become a force in 
the propagation of the doctrines of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

“I mind me of a boy who, ten years ago, was 
in my Sunday-school class. He was not a bit 
brighter or better than any of the boys in the 
class, or than any of the boys now before 
me, but he had the grace and the light 
of God in him, and it was one of the 
proudest moments of my life when I 
saw him a few night ago holding thousands 
of Endeavorers spell-bound by his Christian elo- 
quence in Union Square. He is one of the bright 
est of Boston’s young ministers of the Gospel. 
If I had no other reward I should count myself 
as the recipient in peculiarly full measure of 
God's kindness and love simply in having, dur- 
ing the childhood of this young man, trained 
him to walk in the footsteps of the Saviour.” 


—_———>—— 


TYNDALL ON 


SHE 


MR. BOYS. 


ON GOOD 


TALKS TO THE CHILDREN 
AND BAD ONES, 


The Rev. C. H. Tyndall gave the children one 
of hia famous object-lesson talks on ‘* Temper- 
ance.” 

Taking outof a bag a balloon which looked 
like auy other balloon, he held it up told the 
children to look et it. 

*“*Now you will see what a difference there is 
between gvod boys and bad boys,” he said. 
“You might think to look at this balloon which 
I hold in my hand thatit would go up if [ let it 
loose. ._Butit won't. A bad boy will never rise 
iu the world, and neither will this balloon.” 

The speaker suddenly let the balloon loose, 
and it fell on the platform, bounced around for 
a second, and remained stationary. 

Taking outof another bag a balloon similar 
in appearance, Mr. Tindall held it in his hand 
for a moment thatthe children might see that 
it was an ordinary balloon. It was fastened to 
a long thread, and when he released it it bound- 
ed into the airas high as the thread would al- 
low it to go. 

“That's an illustration of your good boy,” 
said Mr. Tyndall. 

Then he fastened the two balloons together. 
The balloon which had risen in the air was 
dragged down by the one which had fallen. 
“That shows the evil of bad associates,” said 
the speaker. 

Then Mr. Tyndall placed something covered 
witha handkerchief on the pulpit rail. He 
fastened the thread of the good balloon to this 
something. 

“Bome times,” he said, “little boys are good 
until they reach @ eertain stage. Then some- 
thing holds them down and they can go no fur- 


HE 





ther, like this balloon. Do you want me to 
ehow you what keeps more boys and men down 
ro anything else in the world? I will show 

Lifting the handkerchief a wine glass filled to 
the brim with red liquor was revealed. ‘“‘ That’s 
the evil of intemperance,” said the speaker. 

——— 
SOME SHORT TALKS. 

The object lesson over, there was more sing- 
ing, and the Rey. W. W. Sleeper of Beloit, Wis., 
told of “alive junior society ” which had been 
successfully formed in his town. One of the lit- 
tle girl members of the Beloit Junior Society 
was beside him while he was making his brief 
address. 

Short addresses were also made by William 8. 
Ferguson of Philadelphia, who spoke on “ Our 
Pledge’’; the Rev. H. N. Kinney of Winsted, 
Conn., whose remarks were on the subject of 
“The Juniors at Work.” and by Mrs. Scudder, 
who spoke briefly on “ All Ye are Brethren.” 

One of the prettiest features of the services 
was the reading by little Miss Lillie Taylor of 
& poom composed for the ocoeasion by the Rev. 
Cornelius Brett of Jersey City, who cond ucted 
the consecration service after the addresses had 
been delivered. After the recitation in coneert 


.of the consecration hymn and junior pledge and 


the “Mizpah Benediction” the exercises were 
over. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR MATTER. 


RESOLUTION URGING THAT THE GATES 
BE CLOSED ON SUNDAYS. 


In response to a special call a large body of 
the Endeavorers met at 1:30 P. M. in the Mar- 
ble Collegiate Church, Twenty-ninth Street and 
Fifth Avenue, to discuss the question of closing 
the World’s Fair on Sundays. Every seat inthe 
big church, which oan accommodate 1,300 per- 
sons, was takensome time before the meeting 
was opened, and by 2 o’clock, when the proceed- 
ings were in full swing, the galleries and aisles 
were packed. 

There was no formal organization of the mect- 
ing, but by a unanimous vote the Rev. Howard 
A. Russell of Chicago, who is at the head of a 
specially-organized committee to secure Sunday 
closing at the World’s Fair, was elected Chair- 
man. As soon as he had taken the chair Hope 
Reed Cody of Chicago, who is associated with 
Mr. Russell in the Sunday-closing movement, 
asked for the privilege of the floor in order to 
explain the object of the meeting. 

The oall for the meeting had been issued, Mr. 
Cody said, withoutconsulting the Sabbath Ob- 
servance Society, because the question to be 
discussed was nota general observance of the 
Babbath, but a special feature of the movement, 
in which Chicago people were particularly in- 
terested. It was the intention to ask the oo- 
operation of the whole country, and the large 
gathering that was present indicated that they 
would have no difficulty in enlisting the active 
aid of every Christian Endeavorer. 


HOPE REED CODY. 


“There have been some critioiams of our 
action in calling this meeting,” Mr. Cody con- 
tinued. “Butl think I can show that the 
movement was a wise one, and that the pro- 
moters were actuated by motives of loyalty 
and the love of the Master. Situated as we 
Chicagoans are right at the threshold of the 
World’s Fair, we can judge better than any one 
else of the great damage that would be done to 
the cause of Christianity if the gates of the 
— exposition are left open on the Lord's 

4 We started the movement to prevent this 
early inthe day, and we have been especially 
tine on by our fealty to the principles of the 
Christian Endeavor Society. 

**Long ago wo concluded in Chicago, that as 
Christian individuals, as active Endeavorers, 
we could not attend the World’s Fair on any 
day of the week if the management decided to 
keep its gates open on the Babbath. Full of 
this idea, and determined to press its general 
acceptance before the grand convention, which 
is now assembled in this city, we started for 
New-York. We tlfought we could be pioneers 
in the movement here, but when we arrived we 
found the same spirit that actuated us pressing 
in from every side, 

“The sentiment of the delegates seemed unani- 
mous on the question of what should be done in 
theeventof a refusal to close the fair on the 
one day in the week which weall love. The 
Ohio delegates, we found, were particularly 
active on the subject and held, if possible, even 
atonger views than we of Chicago, : 

‘I]t was our intention to call the acceptance 
of a pledge by the Christian Endeavor Society 
to abstain from visiting the exposition if the 
Sabbath was not observed by the men who con- 
trol it. Butwe have heen advised that tbis 
would perhaps not be wise. Thatto pledge the 
society wouid be wrong, and that if any pledges 
were enacted they should be personal pledges, 
not society pledges, Most ofthe pastors whom 
we have met have counseled this action, and 
we have concluded that it is a good thing to fol- 
low this counsel. 

“We have concluded that we would not pre 
sent the pledge which was drawn up, but that 
we would make an appeal for formal pledges in- 
stead. We shall therefore change our original 
plans and ask you for your prayers and advice 
g0 that we may arrive at the purest and safest 
way to secure the closing of the fair without 
doing anything to injure our great society. 

**We bad prepared a resolution which we 
meant to submit to you for adoption, placing 
the members of the society on record as to their 
intention of visiting or not visiting the fair in 
the event that our demands for Sunday closing 
are ignored. But since arriving at the church 
we have had a conference with a committee 
from the Board of Trustees of the society, who 
have requested us not to take formal action 
while the national convention was in session, 
Their reasons for making this request were 80 
well founded that we decided that it would be 
wise and patriotic to comply with their wishes. 

“Don’t wine weap aed a moment,|ithough, that we 
have altered our conviction in that we mean to 
let up in the movement to secure Sunday olos- 
ing. Wehaven’t. Weall hope thatit may be 
brought about, and we shall all pray forit. We 
shall do our best as Endeavorers to secure the 
suceess of the movement, and we shall each for 
himself, [hope, adopt a pledge not to go to the 
great fair unless the Sabbath is observed as it 
should be. That is our privilege, even if it may 
not be wise to pledge the society.” 


As soon as Mr. Cody, who is ayoung man of 
good delivery, had completed bis address, Presi- 
dent McCauley of the Ohio State union took the 
floor. He premised his remarks by expressing 
great surprise at the change that had come over 
the Chicago delegation in the matter of pledg- 
ing the society asa body to staying away from 
the World’s Fair if its gates were not closed on 
the Lord’s Day. 

PRESIDENT M’CAULEY. 


“Over a year ago,” said Mr. McCauley, “our 
State convention took just such action on this 
World's Fair matter as is now deprecated here 
and cried out as something dangerous. We 
adopted a resolution asking all the branch s80- 
cieties in the State to pledge themselves against 
visiting the exposition unless the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors was prohibited on the 
cs and the gates were kept closed on Bun- 

ays. The enthusiasm with which this resolu- 
tion was greeted thronghout the State almost 
awept we off my feet. Not a single society 
hesitated for a moment, and not a suggestion 
was made that it was dangerous or even in- 
judicious to adopt such a resolution. 

“I see nothing that could have happened 
since to alter the state of affairs that confront- 
ed us when the question firat came up, and I 
must say that I cannot think of the reason that 
could have inspired the gentlemen who were at 
the head of this movement to take back water. 

“We in Ohio, when the question was present- 
ed, could see only one side of it. It didn't oo- 
cur to us that there was any possible room for 
doubt or need for argument. No epeeches were 
made on the proposition in our convention, and 
its entire consideration did not occupy tive 
minutes. When it was put toa vote the 1,500 
or 1,600 delegates in the convention stood up 
as one person and voted “ aye.” 

“I am sorry to differ with the gentleman who 
has just spoken and with the gentlemen for 
whom he speaks. I am sorry to hear that the 
Trustees and the President do not believe in leg- 
islating for the Christian Endeavor — but 
that is a matter of individual judgment. I con- 
fess very frankly that I shall be very much dia- 
appointed if this meeting does not take a very 
radical stand on this all-important question, 
such a radical stand, for inatance,as was proposed 
when it was calied. And I shall be still more 
disappointed if the matter is not brought up 
— the National Convention for decisive ac- 
tion. 

“ Congress is engaged in considering the mat- 
ter of Sunday closing this very day, and if we 
go about it right and place ourselves on record, 
we may go very farin infiuencing the action of 
Congress. If, on theotber hand, we do noth- 
ing. if we take such weak and negative action 
as is proposed, there is very little doubt what 
the legislators in Washington will do. They 
will ignore the sentiment of the decent people, 
and do nothing that will interfere with the 
liquor trafic at the fair; they will do nothing 
that will insure Sabbath observance. We must 
act, and act now, if we want to remain true to 
our principles.’’ 


While Mr. McCauley was speaking there were 
alternate + xpre-sions of approval and disap- 
proval in the audience. No attempt, however, 
was made to interrupt him, and fora time it 
looked as if he would carry conviction to a ma- 
jority of those present... When he had conoluded 
the Rev. A. W. Spooner of Altoona, Penn., took 
the fl. or in order, as he said, to express his 
entire sympathy with the views advanced 
by his predecessor. He didn’t believe in 
compromising with evil, and he had always 





found that the most satisfactory stand on any 
question was the open, square, manly stand. 


“I will therefore offer the following resolu- 
tion,” Mr. Spooner went on. ‘I have prepared 
it very hurriedly, and it can probably be 1m- 
proved, but it will, I think, express the position 
of those of us who have the courage of our con- 
victions.” Mr. Spooner then read his resolution, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That we, representatives of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, assembled this 9th 
day of July, 1892, in the Marble Collegiate Church 
of New-York Cily, protest against the opening of 
the World’s Fair on the Lord’s day, or of the sale of 
intoxicating liquors on the grounds, inasmuch as 
tens of thousands of us will not be ablo to attend be. 
cause of conscientious scruples. 

We also request that this resolution be presented 
at the convention to-morrow. 

“The resolution should be made plainer on 
the closing question,’ suggested an Ohio dele- 
gate. ‘The men in charge of the World’s Fair 
are making a very crafty distinction between 
‘opening the gates’ and ‘opening the fair.’ 
They claim that opening the gates is not the 
same as opening the fair. Therefore I ask that 
the resolution be made to read against ‘open- 
ing the gates.’ This will leaye no ground for 
equivocation.” 


THE REY. H. B. GROSSE. 


Mr. Spoonerexpressed his willingness to make 
the change, and the Chairman was just about to 
put the question when the Rev. H. B. Grose, 
one of the Trustees of the United Society, re- 
quested the attention of the audience, The 
Chair introduced him asa gentleman who was 
certainly entitled to a hearing on the matter, as 
he spoke for the officers of the United Society, 
to whose advice and counsel they should all be 
glad to listen. With this introduction Mr. 
Grose proceeded to speak. 


“I will endeavor to show you,” he said, “‘ why 
the action proposed by the resolution just 
offered should not be taken. History shows 
that the moderate position is always the strong- 
est position. Extremists seldom if ever gain 
anything: Bearing thisin mind, we must take 
an attitude in this matter that is secure against 
ridicule and the assaults of the men who op- 
pose us. We have nothing to gain by the 
adoption of such a resolution as has been here 
Offered. It cannot make our position on the 

uestion of Sunday closing more pronounced. 

verybody knows where we stand unless they 
are blind and deaf. 

“Fora year Sunday closing of the World’s Fair 
has been the foremost work with the Trustees 
of the United Society. Our position in this 
matter has beep so well understood that THE 
TIMEs in an editorial this morning expresses its 
disappointment that we should apparently be 
organized for no other purpose than to secure 
sucha result. What need, then, for pressing 
this question any further? Can you see any? 
Ioan’t. To me it seems like very bad judgment 
to urge what the gentlemen who havo just 
spoken urge. 

** What is proposed in this resolution may re- 
act against us if itis carried through. Threats 
are never very potent factorsin gaining an end, 
especially an end such as we nim at. And this 
resolution can be construed no other way. It 
is simply a threat to remain away from the 
fair unless the managers do as we demand. If 
we go back in our own experience we will find 
that threats never move. The only effect they 
haveis to quicken opposition, and I doubt if 
any of us want todo that. We have more oppo- 
sition now than we can handle. 

**Therefore don’t let us seek to pledge the so- 
ciety as asociety. We will do far betterif we 
will lay this matter on the individual con- 
sciences of our members. Let every one act 
for himself. -By doing that we will constitute 
ourselves just as great a power as it Is possi- 
ble to be. By going further we make ourselves 
ridiculous. We will be simply laughed at by 
hundreds of thousands of people, who will point 
to us as alotof young people who arrogate to 
themselves the right to control the actions of 
the entire world. 

*“*T have spoken plainly in this mattter” con- 
cluded Mr. Grose, * but I hope that I have not 
wounded the feelings of any person. All that 
I have sought to make plain is that individual 
Pledges aro better than concerted pledges. 
They will make our position stronger.” 

A spontaneous burst of applause went up 
from the audience when the speaker had fin- 
ished, and before the demonetration had sub- 
sided the Rev. David J. Burrell, paator of the 
church in which the meeting was being held, 
arose to offer a substitute for the Spooner reso- 
lution. He said thatthe members should cer- 
tainly respect the counsel of their chief ad- 
visers, and then he added: 

“President Clark, for whom Mr. Grose 
speaks, would not ask us to do anything undig- 
nified. He is just as earnestas anybedy can 
well be for the Sunday closing movement, and 
when he says that such action as we propose is 
inexpedient we cun make up our minds that he 
knows what he is talking about. As for myself, 
I can readily see how foolish it would be adopt 
the resolution, and I therefore offer the follow- 
ing in its stead: 

Resolved, Thatthe people assembled here to-day 
respectfully petition the authorities having the mat- 
ter in charge to prevent the openirg of the Colnm- 
bian Fair on Sundays, believing thatif such action 
is not taken @ vast multitude of the American peo. 
ple, particularly such as hold the Biblical code of 
morals, would find it in conscience impossible to at 
tend or lend countenance to the fair, and that this 
action be transmitted instantly to the Congressional 
session. 

The reading of the new resolution was re- 
ceived with a cheer, and it was just about to go 
through with a rush when Mr. McCauley rose 
to a point of order., He said that the Spooner 
resolution should be voted on first. 

At this Mr. Codyjumped to his feet and raised 
a point of order against Mr. McCauley, and a 
general hubbub arose in the front of the house. 
Parliamentary law was quoted, objections were 
raised, and business was obstructed generally. 
In the midst of al) the confusion the Chairman, 
however, kept perfectly cool, and soon he re- 
stored order by recognizing Mr. Spooner. Mr. 
Spooner said that he recognized that his reso- 
lution would probably be lost, but the dele- 
gates should bearin mind what depended on 
their action. 

“ We stand at a crisis,” exciaimed the speaker 
dramatically, raising his right hand aloft, *‘ at 
@ great and all-important crisis. The eyes of 
the world are upon us, and now, if at any pe- 
tiod, isthe time when we should place our- 
selves on record inthis matterof Sunday ob- 
servance. It isnot enough that our Trustees 
have gone on record. The world knows practi- 
cally very little of the action of the Trustees. 
But if this great convention that is now assem- 
bled in New-York should take action and come 
out boldly on this question, as it should, no one 
can remain in doubt as to our position. No one 
can remain in doubt as to the Influence that 
would be exerted on Congress.” 

Apparently this appeal did not sway the gath- 

ering, and when Mr. Grose took the floor again 
he was cheered in all parts of the house. He 
said that he would make no attempt to reply to 
Mr. Spooner. Hemerely wished to indorse the 
resolution offered by Dr. Burrill and to suggest 
that it be telegraphed to Washington as soon as 
it was adopted. The Congressional committee 
was in session, and if the resolution was laid be- 
fore it it would have great weight. 
‘ It looked as if this would end the discussion, 
but the element that favored radical action was 
not inclined to give way so easily. Mr. MoCau- 
ley voiced the opposition, and though an ar 
tempt was made to silence him by ories of 
“Question! Question!” that oame from all 
parts ofthe house, he persevered, and finally 
succeeded in making himself heard. 

*“T have a right to be heard again on this mat- 
ter,” he said, when quiet was restored, “and I 
mean to exercise my right. This talk about 
threatening and the objection to such a mode is 
something new to me. What have we done in 
the past if not to threaten? What was it when 
Wwe requested that pecuniary aid be withheld 
from the fair unless the management agreed to 
close on Sundays? Wasn't that a threatand did 
we hear any euch sophistries then? I am sur- 
prised to learn from the distinguished repre- 
sentative of the United yon! that pledges are 
wrong, that to pledge the society as a body to 
remain away from the fair under certain con- 
tingencies isimproper. If that idea prevails 
what right has the Christian Endeavor Society 
toexist? Ien’t it based on pledges?! Takeaway 
our pledges and our society would go all to 
pieces.” 

The auditors listened with evident impatience 
to this speech, and the criesof * Question!’ were 
finally renewed with such vigor that Mr. Mo- 
Cauley sat down. Then one of his friends sought 
to impede the passage of the resolution witha 
motion that it be tabled, but this was ruled out 
of order and the Chairman called for the yeas 
and nays. Before they could be heard another 
objection was raised. 

“There’s nothing in that resolution about 
liquor selling,” shouted some one in the back of 
the church; “are we going to say nothing about 
that?” 

* AsTI understand it, we arenot hereto dis- 
cuss the liquor question,” responded the Chair. 
“Ourcallonly provides forthe consideration 
of Sunday closing.”’ 

“Well, I move that we include the plank 
against rumeelling,” demanded Mr. Spooner. 
“Imove that we taok iton to the body of the 
resolution offered by Dr. Burrill. If thisis done 
I will accept it as a substitute for my resolu- 
tion.” 

“No! No!” “Question! Question!” “ Let’s 
have the question!” shouted the audience and, 
taking advantage of the prevailing sentiment, 
the Rev. Henry V. 8. Meyers of the Union 
Dutch Reformed Ohurch-on Sixth Avenue, arose 
to press the point that the liquor question could 





not be dragged into the meeting as it was not 
covered by the oall. 

The Chair ruled the point well taken, and 
despite the protests of those opposed, he put 
the resolution just as offered by Dr. Burrill. It 
was adopted with a shout. When nays were 
called for there was a pretty fair response, but 
there could be no question how the house stood 
A resolution to adjourn was then offered and 
adopted. 


CONFERENCE OF OFFICERS. 


SPIRITED ADDRESSES BY PRESIDENT 
CLARK AND OTHERS. 


Over 500 adult men and women, bright-faced 
youths and maidens—old and young—all brim- 
ming over with earnestness and enthusiasm, 
assembled yesterday afternoon in the large hall 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Building, corner of Twenty-third Street and 
Fourth Avenue, to attend the conference of the 
officers of the State, district, and local Chris- 
tian Endeavor unions. One glance at the 
throng that filled the hall showed that 
youth is no handicap to holding high 
position among these Christian Endeavorers. 
The society is evidently a firm believerin the 
old axiom that “ youth must be served,” and it 
was by no means & Meagre percentage of that 
gathering of State and local Presidents, Secre- 
taries, and Treasurers that consisted of boyish- 
looking young fellows and clear-eyed girls that 
seemed hardly out of their teens. 


Such gatherings as these have always strong 
and tuneful lungs and are always fond of exer 
cising them, and it was not before they had 
sung three long hymns olear through, without 
skipping a verse, that the conferencs would 
allow the Rev. Dr. F. E. Clark of Boston, the 
President of the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor, who was Chairman, to make his intro- 
ductory remarks. Dr. Clark said: 


‘I thank you for coming here at the close of 
such an exhausting day. This meeting was the 
pet scheme of Mr. Baer, who has been thinking 
of it during the whole year, and who now, being 
unfortunately prevented by illness from being 
present, sends mea letter expressing his great 
regret at his enforced absence,in which he 
Bays: 


“*The officers’ conference is a most important 
one. Don’t let the people think that I'ma broken- 
down Secretary on a pension, for—’ ” 


Here Dr. Clark was interrupted in the reading 
of the letter by some one on one of the last 
benches oalling “Louder! Londer!” Dr, 
Clark, in response to this demand, asked that 
all move up nearer the platform in order that 
he might save his voice. The request was ac 
ceded toin a most characteristic and pictur- 
esque manner, the whole body of officers ad- 
vancing acouple of benches in perfect order, 
singing lustily the while the hymn, “ Forward, 
Move Forward, All Along the Line.” 


MR. AYRES OF MONTREAL, 


After all had settled down in their fresh 
Places the Chairman, without finishing Mr. 
Baer’s letter, introduced Mr. Ayres of Montreal, 
the Chairman of the committee for 1893, as the 
first speaker. 

Mr. Ayres spoke as follows: 


“I like the name of Christian Endeavor. 
When I first heard of the society, I said to the 
pastor of our church in Montreal: ‘If there is 
anything in a name, this society ought to be 
worth something.’ He answered, ‘Amen,’ and 
we had a society of our own acouple of weeks 
later. Give me a man who is endeavoring to do 
something; give me enthusiasm. That’s why 
I’m proud of Montreal; we have 1,500 Endeav- 
orers there, and we have the most enthusiastic 
committee on the continent. Don't you think 
it took enthusiasm to win the convention of ’93 % 

‘Talking of the enthusiasm of our comniittee, 
I'll Jet you into a little secret. You remember 
how the Captains of the boats on the Mississippi 
used, when they were racing with their rivals, 
to employ astaid man with a steady nerve to 
sit on the safety valve to keep down the steam. 
Well, that’s my job on the Montreal committee. 
I have to sit on the safety valve to keep down 
the steam, and [can tell you it’s a mighty big 
contract. 

**Now, when I invite you to Montreal next 
year, I want you to understand that itis not, asa 
Southern friend of mine once thought, bounded 
on the north by the north pole, on the west by 
Labrador and Greenland, and on the south and 
east by unlimited icebergs, icepacks, and gla- 
clers. Neither do its principal attractions lie, 
as a lecturer with a stereopticon once informed 
me,among the rest of his audience in Liver- 
pool, England, in its being a city of the far 
north, where there is skating all the year round 
and where the chief buildings are an ice pal- 
ace, & toboggan slide, and a skating rink. 

** No, Montreal ia a beautiful oity, full of mod- 
ern comforts and of modern civilization. Iam 
glad you are coming next year, for I want the 

eople of the United States to know us more, 
or when they know us more they will love us 
more. Outof the 300,000 people in Montreal 
but 60,000 are Protestants, and the coming of 
this convention among us will infallibly win 
many of the Roman Catholics, who form the 
bulk of our population, over to Jesus Christ, 
so that as & merchant of Montreal and com- 
ing from the heart of the merchants’ quarter 
there, I welcome you, praying thatyou bring an 
abiding blessing on our city and on our land,” 


WILLIAM SHAW OF BOSTON. 


The next speaker was Mr. William Shaw of 
Boston, General Treasurer of the United Soolety. 


He said: “In the little timo allotted to mel 
wish to ask some burning questions, which [ 
leave to you to answer. The first is, Does 
any one here know any reason why the 
Christian Engeavor Union should not be made 
out of Christian Endeavor Societies! Some 
—— members of the Union, object to inter- 

enominational fellowship, and so objecting take 
advantage of their membership to oppose any 
action that leads to further consolidation of 
that fellowship, and are constantly striving to 
utterly disintegrate it. 

* Now, Lailirm, and I am sure all here agree 
with me, that the Christian Endeavor Scciety is 
broad enough for any man, of whatever de- 
nomination he may be, as long as he loves 
Jesus Christ and admits him to be his Saviour. 
We welcome every evangelical denomination to 
our banner, but if there is any soclety that does 
not want our principles letit leave our union 
and our name. 

* One suggestion I will throw out by the way 
and it is that Press Committees be appointed by 
all the societies to give accounts of our work 
to the secular press. This work needs to be 
done consistently, constantly, and system- 
atically. Our own papers are very well, 
but for sewing the seed among the bar- 
ren places that peed it most, you must resort 
to the mediums that will bring the news of your 
work to the ungodly, and [ want to emphasize 
the fact that one paragraph concerning Chris- 
tian Endeavor printed in a daily paper that is 
read by all, irrespective of creed and class, is 
worth columns, as far as widespread effect is 
concerned, in a paper that is limited to En- 
deavorers themselves. 

“Finally, I would remind you that the work 
ofthe year is to consist in the planting of a 
Christian Endeavor Society in every evangeli- 
eal church in the country that will open its 
doors to us.” 

The Chairman himself made the final speech 
of the conference. He said: “I want you 
as leaders from whom all the others will 
take their tone of thought to carry away the 
belief, impressed on you by every handshake, 
by every pulse-feel, by every prayer, by every 
song, that this is the greatest meeting of Chris- 
tians ever held. [ want nothing to shake your 
faith in this, no jeering or fleering from those 
outside the fold. You have plenty of enemies 
to make capital against you out of every shadow 
of error or mishap. 

“Some of the papers have said that people 
wearing our badges have been seen drunk in 
saloons and in places vf doubtful amusement. 
One explanation of this fact occurs tome. The 
badges of one entire delegation—the Texans— 
were stolen wholesale from the hotel in which 
they were deposited, and it 1s only fair to aup- 
pose that those numerous badges, which were 
certainly not stolen to be immediately thrown 
away again, found their way tothe breasts of 
unchristian men who employed them as a 
means of mockery and malice. 

**I could, if I would, mention the name of one 
well-known man about town who, picking up a 
badge some Endeavorer had aoccidentally 
dropped in the street, pinned it on his coat and 
entered a saloon, saying: ‘I wonder how it 
feels to be a Christion for once.’ 

“ The case of the unfortunate man Powell has 
been thrown in our teeth by some of the papers, 
as if, forsooth, we were harmed by his miscon- 
duct. He is probably afraud as far as his con- 
nection with our society is concerned, and in 
any case, ifa Christian, he woefully belies his 
—— There was one Judas among twelve 

isciples; small wonder that there should be 
one traitor among 30,000 otherwise true men. 
Therefore don’t be alarmed by these sneers, but 
manfully rebut them, and, above ail, don’t haul 
down your flag of interdenominational fellow- 
ship, and don’t allow it to flap listlessly at half 
— but haul it up, haulitup to the topmost 
peak. 

‘“* And now after all these ‘do’s’ I will con- 
clude with a few ‘don’t’s.” Don’t introduce 
taxes into your State or society gatherings; let 
all contributions be voluntary. Let every de- 
nomination In each State have a Seoretary with 
efficient help, and a stenographer if need be, 
but don’t let there be any scrambling after 
paid ottices. Don't hide your business methods 
under a bushel. There ought to be a committee 
at cach State Convention to manage and run 
such excursions as these on a business prin- 
ciple, the accounts to be afterward audited and 
submitted to the public. 

“‘T say this because some of the railroad com- 
panies,.in their jealous rivalry of each other, 
are trying to traduce us by saying that some 
members of the Christian Endeavor have made 
money for their own pockets by thie excursion, 
You and I know thisis a foul lie, prompted b 
the basest motives, but still, in order to a 
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the veriest shadow of ae, let us have 
our accounts openly audi - 

Dr. Clark concluded bis address by announc- 
ing that he and his wife were starting soon for 
& trip round the world, to be undertaken in the 
vause of Christian Endeavor. In response to 
his request for the prayers of those assembled, 
the Rev. Dr. Laurence Phelps, President of the 
Massachusetts Union, solemnly invoked the 

lessing of the Almighty on the important jour- 
ney Dr. Clark was about to undertake. To Dr. 

Phelps also was intrusted the task of framing a 
telegram of sympathy to General Secretary J. 
W. Baer, who hus been detained at Boston from 
the convention by sickness, 

The conference broke up with the singing of 
the hymn, “Blest be the tie that binds our 
hearts.” 

, Among those present were Mr. E. 8. Miller, 
President of the Oregon Union; the Rev. E. T. 
Farrill, President of the Vermont Union; J. W. 
Stevenson, Secretary of the Portland (Me.) 
Union and Secretary of the firat convention of 
the Christian Endeavor Society; Miss Esther 
Clark, Secretary of the South Dakota Union; 
Mr. West, Secretary of the Virginia Union; H. 
Rowland Way, Secretary of the Kansas Union; 
the Rev. Mr. Adams, the Rev. Mr. Radford, 
President of the Montana Union; R. L. Edmes- 
ton, Vice President of the Spokane Union; H. 
E. Devereux, H. Rivenburg, E. A. Palmer, S8ec- 
retary of the Tennessee Union; the Kev. Dr. 
George 8S. Sweezy, President of the Kansas 
Union; Mias Ella C. Lyman, P. 8. Foster, Presi- 
dent of District of Columbia Union; W. H. Mo- 

ain, National Superintendent of the Christian 

ndeavor; Warren E. Brown, President of the 
okomo (Ind.) local Union; Miss Eliza M. Wis- 
hard, Secretary of the Indiana Union; the Rev. 
Abbott L. R. Waite, President of the Northern 

New-York local Union; J. E. Parabis, General 

Becretary of the Evangelical Alliance of France. 
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METHODISTS GROW 


ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH AND THE 
EPWORTH LEAGUE DISCUSSED. 


It has been generally observed that every de- 
bomination which has been represented in the 
great Christian Endeavor Convention has de- 
rived a great deal of spiritual enjoyment trom 
the assembling of so many Christian men and 
women together, all working for one cause. 

One denomination, however, or rather its 
members who belong to Christian Endeavor 8o- 
zieties, have not had the great enjoyment out of 
it that some of the members of the other de- 
nominations have, and yetit is no fault of theirs. 

The Methodist Endeavorers are the ones who 
have ashadow, slight, itis true, cast upon the 
pleasure of their reunion with their fellow-mem- 
bers. The cause of this is that at the last Gen- 
eral Conference of the Church the Epworth 
League was recognized as the official young 
people’s society of tue denomination. The con- 
ference, however, recognized the Christian En- 
deavorers. 


RESTLESS. 


There are a number of persons in the Method- 


iat Church who construe the ruling of the con- ; 


ferenoe upon the league and upon the En- 
deavorers as prejudicial to the Endeavor 
Societies, and as meaning that when the young 
people of the Methodist Churches meet to- 
gether in their conventions, the Christian En- 
fleavorers shall not be allowed to vote. In 
addition to this, some bave tried to have it un- 
derstood that the Church, as a Church, is op- 
posed to the Christian Endeavor Societies. 


This has made the Methodists rather de- 
pressed in the general gladness. This feeling 
found a very general expression at the Me thod- 
ist rally of Endeavorers, which was held yester- 
day afternoon at the Washington Square Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Fourth Street, near 
Bixth Avenue. It was hard work for some of 
the speakers to keep from branching out into 
almost a general denunciation of the action of 
the copference. Whenever any reference to the 
anjustness of the action of the conference was 
mentioned the speaker was received with the 
Most enthusiastic applause. 


The first speaker was the Rey. Dr G. C. Kelly 
of Owensborough, Ky. Herefrained from say- 
ing much, as he isa member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, and does not come 
under the jurisdiction of the Methodist Episcopal 
Conference. 


“If the General Couference could have seen 
this convention at the Garden they would never 
have taken the action they did,” said Dr. Kelly, 
& statement which was received with waving ot 
handkerchiefs and loud hand clapping, He 
hoped the next General Conference would allow 
Epworth Leagues of the Christian Society to be 
organized, and that the Methodist Church would 
work out the relation between the two societies 
in a satisfactory manner. 


A committee which had been appointed by the 
Methodists announced that they were ready to 
report, and the Kev. Dr. J. S. Sykes read what 
the committee had decided upon. The report 
‘Was read with a great deal of feeling. It had 
evidently been prepared to offset and explain 
those reasons which had been urged by enemies 
of the Obristian Endeavor Society for its disso- 
lution. The report was as follows: 


A COMMITTEE REPORT. 

“We, the delecates of the Christian Endeavor 
Convention of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
to the Kleventh [uternational Convention of the 
Bocieties of Christian Lndeavor held in New- 
York, in special meeting assembled, do desire to 
Kive formal expression to our appreciation of 
the action of our late General Conference, 
whereby is accorded to us, as Christian Endeav- 
or Societies, the right of existence in our church 
without interference or restriction other than 
that we accord with the spirit and intent of the 
Epworth League a8 expressed in its constitu- 
tion—ail of which we are heartily willing to 
do, also avcording us the privilege of becoming 
chapters of the Epworth League, thereby seour- 
ing to our societies official recognition and equal 
@tatus in our own Church; therefore, be it 

“ wesolved, Firat, that we are profoundly 
thankful that in the providence of God no ac- 
tion was taken by our late General Conference 
looking toward the dissolution of the Christian 
Endeavor Societies now in our own Church, or 
in any wise to interfere with them, but rather 
according the full official recognition upon easy 
condition, with which we will cheerfully com- 


ply. 

“ Resolved, Second, That under thi: permis- 
sion we will proceed to strengthen ikem and 
Make tiem more efficientin the service of 
* Chriet and the Church,’ and the Christian En- 
deavor Societies now existing in our churches, 
end in those charges having no young people's 
societies, and where circumstances especially 
favor the Christian Endeavor Societies we will 
Organize societies of Christian Endeavor. 

* Kesolved, Third, that we here and now re- 
afiirm our unswerving loyalty to our beloved 
Methodist Episcopal Church. We accept with 
unguestioning faith her doctrines and policy 
and rejoice in the high ee of membership 
in her househoid. By her teachings we have 
come to know Him whom to know aright is life 
eternal, and by her fostering care we have been 
kept from falling and have advanced in Chris- 
tiun life. 

* We would not willfully nor knowingly form 
any affiliation or connect ourselves with any 
organization that would in any degree eliminate 
our affection from her or diminish our etticiency 
in her service. We seek no higher privilege than 
membership in our beloved Church until pro- 
moted to membership in the Church triumph- 
ant. Wewil! strive to cultivate in our young 
people the same spirit of loyalty to our own de- 
nomination, and at the same time we most 
heartily cherish and will earnestly cultivate 
that spirit of interdenominational fraternity 
which is so marked a feature of the great 
providential Christian Endeavor movement. 

“We have found our connection with the 
Christian Endeavor societies a helpful and de- 
lightful experience. It has given us @ broader 
and more delightful experience. It hae in- 
tensified our love for the Church universal. It 
has given us a broader and more intelligent 
comprehension of the scope and purpose of the 
Gospel. it has brought us into closer relations 
With young | pee of other denominations on 
the wide field of honest endeavor for our com- 
mon Master. 

“ We have come into ab.gher and purer affec- 
tion for the ‘ household of faith.” We have come 
To these great conventions adhering to our de- 
nowinational tenets, and we left them with no 
abatement of denominational zeal, and have 
learned throngh these years of delightrul attilia- 
tion that there may be diversity without differ- 
ence, and the most intense denominational 
devotion without atinge of bigotry or narrow 

ectarianism. Our attachment for the Christian 
ndeuvor movement has strengthened with the 
passing years, and we cherish the hope that 
this union of Christian counsel and Christian 
nervice may never be disrupted nor disturbed.” 


THE REY. N. G. KYNETT. 

When the Secretary had finished reading, 
the Rev. N. G. Kynett of Philadelphia took the 
floor, saying: “There are two things I want to 
say. One is, we should not antagonize the 
rules and orders of the General Conference. 
Another is, there must not be any interpreta- 
tion of the rules or orders of the conference 
that are antagonistic to the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor. 

“There is one thing sure. The Epworth 
League is the authorized society by the decision 
pf the General Conference, but the conference 
expressly allows the other society.” 

Mr. Kynett read the clause which he inter- 
preted as allowing the existence of the Endeav- 
orers. “‘The words ‘affiliated chapters,’ said 
he, “mean that the members of the affill- 
ated chapters, i. ¢., members of the Chris- 
Sian Endeavor societies that are chap 
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tera of the Epworth League, are full 
members, and do not mean that weshall not 
have the privilege of voting in the conventions. 


| It means that and nothing else, and no inter- 


pretation by any editorial tripod can make it 
mean anything else or has the right to say thas 
we shall not have the right to vote.” 


THE REV. CHARLES W. BICKLEY. 


The Rev. Dr. Charles W. Bickley of Philadel- 
phia was particularly severe in his remarks. He 
seemed to think the previous speaker had said 
the General Conference should not be criticised 
and he broke out: 

“TI say that if the Generali Conference does 
something that is wrong, I reserve the right to 
myself to oriticise it. What position have we 
Methodists occupied at thie grand convention 
on account of this action of the General Con- 
ference? I say that there is no mightier church 
in this country than ours, and this has been our 
great opportunity, and we should have beenin 
the van in this movement at this time. In- 
stead of that we have been behind a number 
of weaker denominations and we have not ex- 
erted the influence we should have done.” 

Dr. Bickley complained of the absence of men 
prominent in the Methodist councils in this city. 
“We have not had our resident Bishop at the 
meetings of this convention,” said he, “ nor 
have we bad the resident editor present at 
them.” 

After saying that the ministers of the denom- 
ination did not take any interest in it in this 
city, be referred sarcastically to the confer- 
ence, saying he was not glad it had been 80 gra- 
cious as to allow the Endeavorers toexist. ‘‘I 
can't vote for the preamble,” said he, “ and 
must refuse to doit, even though I stand slone.” 


THE REV. DR. SYKES. 


The Rev. Dr. Sykes answered Dr. Bickley, say- 
ing: ‘If I should speak my mind I should say 
far more than Dr. Bickley has done, but I will 
not. I organized Christian Endeavor societies 
before the Epworth League was ever thought 
of, and ILlove the Endeavorers, but as we are 
now, let us accept the action of the conference. 
We cannot do anything, and we are simply to 
accept the situation. 

* Let us pass these resolutions and if the Gen- 
eral Conference does not intend to let us exist, 
let the Methodist Church say so, and if they do, 
let them silence those men who are making 
misrepresentations about us. Now let us go 
right on, and until the Church puts its footdown 
to crush us out we will go right on as we have 
done. Whenit does put its foot down, then— 
but that is another question.” 

The discussion continued for some time, and 
finally the resolutions were adopted by an over- 
whelming majority. 

A motion was then made to appoint a com- 
mittee of fifteen as an Advisory Committee to 
look after the interests of the Methodist Chris- 
tian Endeavorers. This created a lively dis- 
cussion, one minister saying he did not see what 
right any committee would have to interfere in 
his relations between the young people in his 
church, who were members of Christian En- 
deavor Societies, and himself. 

It was explained that the committee would 
only have a general supervision, or take a gen- 
eral interest in the Methodist Endeavvurers. 
The discussion waxed warm, and finally a little 
slender woman near the door rose and said: 

*“‘In Indianapolis there are four Christian En- 
deavor Socicties and about fifteen Epworth 
Leagues. In one of the churches where there is 
a Christian Endeavor Society the pastor is indif- 
ferent, in another the society 1s weak, in the 
third the minister—he is my minister—would 
turn us out as quick as a wink if he could, and 
in the last church the minister is opposed to us. 

“Now, here is one minister indifferent, an- 
other hostile, and a weak society, and now 
when we want advice, where are we poor 
young people to go?” 

The audience burst out laughing and the 
young woman’s question settled it. The resolu- 
tion was passed and a committee of three was 
appointed to select the Advisory Committee. 
The names which they will select will be an- 
nounced at the Garden to-night. 

CPS APE 2S 


RALLY OF THE BAPTISTS. 


HEARTY PRAISE FOR THE CHRISTIAN 
FNDEAVOR SOCIKTY’S WORK. 


The Baptist rally of the Endeavorers in the 
North Baptist Church, 234 West Eleventh 
Street, at 2 o'clock resembled in numbers and 
enthusiasm a big overflow meeting. ‘“ Wel- 
come,” in broad white letters bordered with 
green, stretched above the pulpit, while around 
it were large pots of palms and rare flowers. 

The Rey. John T. Beckley of Philadelphia, 
Penn., presided, and with him on the pulpit 
platform were the Rev. John J. Brouner, 
pastor of the churoh, the Rev. C. C. Biting of 
Philadelphia, Secretary of the American Bap- 
tist Publishing Society, the Rev. Dr. Wayland 
Hoyt of Minneapolis, the Rev. H. C, Mabie of 
Boston, and the Rey. Dr. Tupper of Denver, 
Col. 

Chairman Beckley, in opening the exercises, 
declared that the Baptist denomination stood 
shoulder to shoulder with all other denomina- 
tions in the grand endeavor that had been made, 
and would continue to be made, to redeem and 
lift up the world to the high plane of the Chris- 
tianity as handed down by Christ. 

Dr. Wayland Hoyt spoke with great sarnest- 
ness in behalf of the work which the Endeavor 
society was engaged in, and predicted a con- 
tinuous victory for it until the Gospel of Christ 
waa the acceped Jaw of every land. He paid a 
high tribute to the brave and worthy young 
men and women who bad taken upon them- 
selves such noble work. 

The Rev. Dr. Biting addressed the major por- 
tion of his remarks to the work of the Baptist 
Publishing Society, and showed how it had 
spread the gospel to all lands by a free distri- 
bution of the .zible in the language of every 
nation. 

The Rev. Dr. Mabie gave an interesting talk 
on the scope and influence of Christian En- 
deavor, and said that to himitseemed as a 
universal reawakening of the people to the 
cause of Christianity, which was "destined to 
gain the supremacy over the world. 

The Rev. John G. Brouner and Dr. Tapper 
also made brief and enthusiastic speeches. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN MEETING. 
STRONG SPEECHES AND A VISIT TO 

THE MISSION HOUSE. 


The Madison Square Presbyterian Church was 
filled to overflowing yesterday afternoon with 
the Presbyterian Christian Endeavorers, who 
held the denominational rally services. After 
the seats and aisles were filled, the entrances 
were crowded, and many persons stood on the 
sidewalk unable to get tothe door. Several of 
the well-informed went around to the entrance 
in Twenty-fourth Street, and sat in chairs in 
the lecture room. There they heard portions of 
the addresses. 

It was a gathering of the societies of the 
Presbyterian Church and its branches. These 
included the Southern Presbyterian and Ca- 
nadian Presbyterian Churches. 

The Rev. Dr. Teunis 8. Hamlin of Washington, 
D. C., presided. The othera who delivered 
short addresses were the Rev. Anderson Ro- 
gers of Windsor, N. 8.; the Rev. Henry T. 
McEwen, the Rev. Duncan J. MoMillan, and 
the Rev.John Gillespie, Secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions. 

There was plenty of life and of singing and of 
earnestness in the work. It was “the Church 
militant reviewing its young soldiers,” as ove 
of the speakers said. Applause and laughter 
rewarded every good point scored by the speak- 
ere. 

Dr. Gillespie spoke at length on mission work 
abroad. He told many stories of labors and 
hardships and dangers that touched his hearers, 
and aroused anew their enthusiasm. He 
told of the work of one young wminister 
from Nova Scotia, Mr. Morton, who had 
labored in Trinidad. He started with noth- 
ing to aid him, and the sneers and discourage- 
ment of all who were unable to appreciate his 
purpose. But he went on, and now there are 
fifty schools for the little Trinidadians, with 
3,000 pupils in attendance; and the member- 
ship of the Presbyterian Church there has gone 
up from nothing to 2,500. 

It was with such recitals that he made every 
individual Christian Endeavorer prouder than 
ever for belonging to that body and awoke new 
resolves of furthering the ends of the Church. 
At the close, Dr, Hamlin made them all iangh 

by his pleasant invitation to visit the Presbyte 
rian M ission House, at 53 Fifth Avenue. He 
said: 

**Bome of the newspapers have becon 
that we ought to get > & procession hn — 


about the city and show ourselves. Well, I 
think thatis about what we have been doing 
ever since we came here. We have gone every- 
where, and the Christian Endeavor badges have 
boen seen in every strect. 

** But if they want to see a procession I ad- 
vise them to get out in front of this church 
and see what will happen when we leave it 
We'll all zo down to the Mission House, and, 
with Dr. Gillespie and Dr. MoMillan to lead us 
ou, I guess we'll make quite a procession.” 

Perhaps they would, but Drs. Gillespie and 
MeMillan did not wait for them to try. They left 
ina hurry, for oneis Secretary of the Foreign 
and the other of the Home Board of Foreign 
Missions, and they wanted to get there ahead of 
the crowd. 

The Presbyterian Christian Endeavorers did 
not form a regular procession. But they went 
down to the Mission House, and they filled the 
sidewalk on the east side of Fifth Avenue from 
Madison Square to Twelfth Street. 

The attendants of the Mission House were 
ready for them, and as soon as the head of the 
column turned up the steps to the house the 
doors were thrown wide open and fastened 
there so that all might enter. The repre- 
sentatives of the two boards took oharge 
ofthe visitors and showed them the build- 
ing and all that it coptained. There was 
the library, with all its curios, maps, and at- 
tractive objects, articles picked up by observant 
Presbyterian missionaries in all parts of the 
world, and here placed to make a really valuable 
museum. 

All these things were shown to the visitors, 
and interested them greatly. A personal regis- 
ter was kept of all whe came. During the con- 
vention the Mission House is open to all who 
wish to call. 


AMONG THE LUTHERANS. 


A WELL-ATTENDED RALLY OF MEM- 
BERS OF THAT DENOMINATION, 


Half a thousand delegates tothe convention 
from the Lutheran churches rallied in the St. 
James English Lutheran Churoh, 870 Madison 
Avenue, yesterday afternoon. After stirring 
hymns, the Rev. A. J. Turkle of Omaha, Neb., 
called the meeting to order at 2 o’clock. 

Mr, Turkle spoke in the most enthusiastic 
terins of the enlivening influence the Christian 
Endeavor movement had had among the Luth- 
eran churches of the United States. It is only 
within the pastfive years that Christian En- 
deavor Societies have made their appearance 
among Lutheran congregations, but the move- 
ment made such advances that now the Luth- 
eran Christian Endeavorers number nearly 200.- 
000. 

The Rev. Dr. George Scholl of Baltimore, 
Md.; the Rev. F. M. Porch of Topeka, Kan.; the 
Rev. Dr. & G. Shannon of Philadelphia, and 
the Rev. Dr. G. M. Heindel of Albany, N. Y. 
sounded the praises of the soojety, and then 
the meeting was thrown open. 

Among the first of the delegates to speak wore 
those from Pennsylvania. In that State the 
Christian Endeavor movement has seoured a 
firmer footing among Lutheran churohes than 
jnany other State of the Union. In Pennsyl- 
.vania there are 168 societies with a total mem- 
bership of 6,000. 

A delegate from Athens, N. Y., secured the 
floor and said that if the Lutherans of Athens 
could speak for the Lutherans of the Em pire 
State the Lutherans would soon be among the 
foremost of the denominations in indorsing the 
principles of the great society. 

Glowing reports came from Ohlo, where 
Lutheran Endeavorers were deol ared to be act- 
ive and anxious to accomplish more. 

from Freeport, I1l., came eight Lutheran del- 
egates, one of whom isa candidate for the min- 
istry. They all spoke assuringly of the work in 
the churches throughout their State. 

A delegate from Baltimore made an interest- 
ing report. He said that in the State of Mary- 
land there were fifty-eight Lutheran churches, 
in twenty-five of which were Young People’s 
Societies of Christian Endeavor, and out of the 
twenty-five eleven had been organized since the 
last international conference at Minneapolis. 

A delegate from Albany said that he was 
proud to state thatin the old Lutheran Church 
of Albany, one of the oldest churches in the 
United States, was a society that could be 
counted on as one of the fingers of the right 
hand of the church as an ald, soviaily, spirit-, 
ually, and tinancially, in enlarging the influence 
of the parish. 

A representative of Kansas said that the work 
was pressing forward in the Sunflower State, 
tearing down the saloon and dens of vice, build- 
ing up the Church and the home, and rearing a 
sound, healthful citizenship. 

From Texas, California, Wisconsin, and Maine 
oame reports equally encouraging. 

As the rally was coming to a close, a dele- 

gate from Indiana proposed the  for- 
mation of a Lutheran Christian Endeavor 
Union. The Rev. Mr. Turckle, the Moder- 
ator, did not see the foree of the 
motion, as the soolety had no general organiz- 
ing officers. There was considerable discussion 
over the question, resulting in a motion being 
made empowering Mr.Turokle to appoint a com- 
mittee of information for the National Lutheran 
Churoh, consisting of prominent clergymen 
from the Eastern, the Central, and the Western 
States, from which body new societies could 
secure any desired information. When put toa 
vote the motion was lost. 

The meeting adjourned with a cheer for Chris- 
tian Endeavor. 

—_—_— > 


A PETITION TO MR. REID. 


REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS DO NOT 
LIKE SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS, 


The rally of Reformed Presbyterians in the 
church on Thirty-ninth Street, near Eighth 
Avenue, was one well caloulated to areate, if 
such a thing were possible, fresh enthusiasm in 
the breast of every Endeavorer. The church 
was artistically decorated with the Stars and 
Stripes and Christian Epdeavor banners. 

The Rev. Robert M. Somerville, pastor of the 
church, presided and welcomed the great 
crowd in behalf of the cause for which the En- 
deavorers were enlisted. 

Speeches were made by the Rev. Finley M. 
Foster, pastor of the Third Reformed Presby- 
terian Church; the Rev. J. W. Carlisle of New- 
burg, the Rev. J. W. MoElhinny, of Rochester, 
the Rev. 8. J. Coon of Brooklyn, and the Rev. 
James Kennedy, pastor of the Fourth Reformed 
Presbyterian Church. 

The speakers were ail in the same frame of 
mind as regards the duty and the opportunities 
of Christian Endeavor Societies. 

The Rev. J. W. McElhbinny said it was a po- 
tent sign of the times when, by a mere sugges- 
tion, a million of young men and women band- 
ed themselves together with the single purpose 
of uplifting their fellow-beings toa higher and 
nobler life. Young people could accomplish 
great things when they tried, and their infiu- 
ence was greater with those of their age be- 
cause they were in touch with them. 

The Rev. T. M. Foster made a stirring appeal 
to the young people to redouble their energies, 
for with the help of God, in whose cause they 
were enlisted, the glorious results of their 
efforts were beyond comprehension. 

The Rev. Robert Somerville read a letter from 
the members of the Christian Endeavor of his 
congregation addressed to Whitelaw Reid, which 
partook of the character of apetition. This 
letter was to the effect that, as Mr. Reid had 
enrolled himself in the ranks of the 
Society of Christian Endeavor, he should 
keep ‘all the covenants. The letter 
reminded Mr. Reid that he was the owner and 
publisher of the New-York Tribune and that he 
published iton Sunday, which was in violation 
of the principles of the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety. He was therefore asked to cease to pub- 
lish his paper on Sundays. 

Mr. Somerville asked the audience what dis- 
position should be made of the letter, and, on 
motion of Mr. Foster, Mr. Somerville was re- 
quested to sendit to Mr. Reid. 

Pa TA 
THE CONGREGATIONALISBTS. 

The Congregational rally was held in the big 
hall of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Building, at Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street. It was filled—seats, floor, and galleries. 
The ushers said the seating capacity was 1,300, 
and at that rate there must have been 1,600 in 
attendance. 





The Rev. Ralph W. Brokaw of Springfield, 
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Mass., presided. The other speakers were the 
Rev. Mr. Evans of New-Jersey, the Rev. C. C. 
Creegan, the Rev. C. J. Ryder of Boston and 
the Rey. Mr. Boynton. 

The burden of the short talks was the work of 
the Christian Endeavor societies as auxiliaries 
of the Church. 

The singing was led by J. C. Welcb and the 
organist was J. C. Daly, Jr. 

After the formal meeting the delegates de- 
voted themselves to social matters. 

ES Se 


VARIOUS RALLIES. 


MEETINGS OF DISCIPLES OF CHRIST, 
UNITED PRESBYTERIANS, AND OTHERS. 


The Rev. J. Z. Tyler of Cincinnati was Chair- 
man of the rally of the Disciples of Christ at 
the First Church of the Disciples, in Fifty-sixth 
Street, between Eighth and Ninth Avenues. 
Among those who participated were W. H. Mc- 
Clain of St. Louis, G. Wilton Lewis of Boston, 
and N. B. Ryan of Milwaukee. 

Methodist Protestants rallied at Trinity 
Methodist Protestant Church, Fourth and 
Roebling Streeta, Brooklyn, the Rev. J- 
F. Cowan of Pittsburg presiding. Among 
those who took part in the meeting 
were J. F. Fulton of South Amboy, the 
Rev. J. H. Lucas of Brooklyn, Mra. Anna Pier- 
pont Siriter of Pittsburg, the Rev. C. F. Swift 
of Bellevue, Penn.; W. C. Perkins of Baltimore, 
the Rev. J. A. Reichard of Foosland, Ill; C. A. 
Dupgan and Miss Jennie White of Cincinnati, 
D. 8. Stephens and G. L. Queen of Westminster, 
Md, and the Rev. J. 8. Davis of Kansas City. 

Members of the Society of Friends rallied at 
the Friends’ Meeting House, 144 East Twen- 
tieth Street. The Rev. A. C. Hathaway of Rich. 
mond, Ind., wasin charge. With him were the 
Rev. Matilga W. Atkinson of Iowa Falls, Iowa; 
the Rev. J. Walter Malone of Cleveland, and the 
Rev. Phebe 8. Aydelott of Fall River. 

The United Presbyterian rally took place at 
the First United Presbyterian Church, 250 West 
Thirty-fourth Street, the Rev. Dr. W. H. Mo- 
Millan of Allegheny City, Penn., Chairman. 
Among those participating were the Rev. J. W. 
Martin of Fall River and Miss Margaret Eaton 
of Philadelphia. 

The Rev. J. B. Jordan of Pawtucket, R. L, 
presided at the Free Baptist rally at the Free 
Baptist Church, in Twenty-fifth Street, between 
Seventh and Eighth Avenues. Among those 
with him were the Rev. Clarence A. Vincent, 
Missionary Secretary, and the Rev. Leroy 8. 
Bean of Gorham, Me. 

The Reformed Episcopal Church at Madison 

Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street was the rallying 
place for Endeavorers of that denomination. 
Bishop Samuel Fallows of Chicago was in 
charge. Among those participating were the 
tev. George W. Huntington of Brooklyn, the 
Rey. L. M. Walters and the Rev. William Tracy 
of Philadelphia, the Rev. Dr. John Dennis of 
Newark and Robert Rudolph of this city. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian rally took 
place at the Fourteenth Street Presbyterian 
Church, atthe corner of Second Avenue, with 
the Rev. H. C. Bird of Uniontown, Penn., in 
charge. Assisting him were the Rev. Dr. J. B. 
Mitchell of Kirksville, Mo.; the Rev. Ira Sand- 
rith of Nashville, Tenn.; the Rev. 8. W. Garvin 
of Lincoln, Ill, and the Rey. Dr. D. E. Bushnell 
of Chattanooga. 


The Episcopalian rally was held at Calvary 
Churoh, Fourth Avenue and Twenty-first Street. 
The service was held in the Sunday scho@l room. 
The Rev. I. O. Adams of Pine Bluff, Ark., pre- 
sided, and made the principal address. He was 
assisted by the minister of the church, the Rev. 
Scott M. Cook. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS. 
RELATIONS OF THE SOCIETY’S COMMIT- 
TEE TO THE SCHOOL. 


The conference of members of the Sunday- 
School Committees from the various societies 
represented in the main conference was held in 
the afternoon in the lecture room of the Madi- 
son Square Reformed Church, Madison Avenue 
and fifty-seventh Street. O. M. Needham of 
Albion, Neb., called the conference to order at 
4 o’clock, with 200 delegates present. After the 
hymn “Hide Me” had been sung, Mr. Needham 
spoke briefly of the close relations of the Sun- 
day-School Committee of the Christian En- 
deavor Society to the Sunday School of the 
church. 

Mr. Needham propounded three questions for 
answers: 

“What has Christian Endeavor done for the Sun- 
day schooli” 

“What ought it to do?” 

“ How ought it to doit?” 

The first delegate to seoure the floor was a 
gentleman from Portland, Me. Hesaid the re- 
lation of the Christian sooleties of the country 
to the 15,000,000 Sunday school scholars of 
America was as @ sluiceway to the water 
wheel, He was sorry to say that in Maine, the 
mother State of the soolety, the Sunday School 
Committee had been practically a dead letter 
until the last few months. Then there was a 
great awakening to the importance of the Sun- 
day school. 


In the mind of the Maine delegate the place 
of the members of the Sunday School Commitee 
was at the church door, where they should 
greetevery stranger, young or old, and extend 
cordial invitations to the membership of the 
Sunday sohool. Every member of the com- 
mittee should be armed with printed invita- 
tions to distribute as the the congregation left 
the church. Withina year, the Maine delegate 
said, he knew of an instance where, out of 
1,000 printed invitations thus distributed, fifty 
had resulted in giving permanent members to 
the Sunday school, while twenty persons had 
become members of the Obristian Endeavor So- 
clety andofthe church. , 

A delegate from Newark, N. J., indorsed the 
idea of her Maine brother, and said she would 
carry the suggestion home to her Superintend- 
ent. She believed in training members of the 
Christian Endeavor Society to become teachers 
in the Sunday school. While a year ago 
in her Sunday school there were but 
three Christian Endeavorers who were teachers, 
now there were forty. In addition, the Sunday 
school to which she belonged boasted of an in- 
dustrial school for poor boys which received 
much support from the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety. 

A representative of Grace Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Philadelphia said that he was 
proud to be one of the 600 delegates from the 
City of Brotherly Love. In his church, until 
two years ago, the Sunday School Committee 
was not considered as one of the important 
committees of the soeiety, but now ideas had 
changed. The Sunday School Committee was 
given responsibilities and the school grew 
from insignificance to a well-organized insti- 
tution with 400 members. The increase he 
attributed to the activity of the Sunday School 
Committee of the Christian Endeavor Society. 

A member of a Presbyterian church said: 

“My church is wealthy,unfortunately, but we 
have a mission, andin the mission you can see 
the Sunday School Committee of the Christian 
Endeavor Society in all its glory. Every 
member of the Endeavor Society is a teach- 
er or a member of the Sunday school, 
and to be a member of the ey school one 
must also become a member of the Endeavor 
Socicty, so closely are the two organizations 
united. Every Friday night, under the auspices 
of the 8unduy School Committee, there is Bible 
study for the benefit of all who wish to attend.” 

A delegate from Christ Reformed Episcopal 
Church of Chicago said that after thorough 
work by the Sunday School Committee it had 
come to pass that the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety had received many new members from 
the Sunday school. A delegate from the First 
Reformed Church of the North Side, Chicago, 
said that things were very much the same in his 
church. While the Sunday school drew from 
the Endeavor Society a year ago, now the Sun- 
day scholars were seeking admission into the 
Christian Endeavor Society. 

When a gentleman announced himself as a 
delegate from the Plymouth Congregational 
Church of Seattle, Washingtion, he received a 
round of cheers. . 

“Thave come over 3,000 miles,” he said, “to at- 
tend this great convention, and I feel as many 
times repaid as I am miles from home. [ama 
Superintendent of a Sunday school, and also a 
member of the Sunday School Committee of the 
Society of Christian Endeavor. From experience 


I ry the Sunday school Superintendent will 
find it to his advantage to be on the Sunday 
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Sehool Committee. It putes him face to face with 
the educational and the spiritual sides of the 
Sunday school work. If the Sunday school 
committees in the Societies of Christian En- 
deavor have been a dead letter in the State of 
my friend from the other sideof the coun- 
try, Maine, they have not been so in 
my State. The same kind of life which led to 


Statehood of Washington infuses our Young | 


People’s Societies of Christian Endeavor, and 
the Sunday school committees of the societies 
show the same life by aiding in upbuilding the 
kindergarten of the church.” 

In Worcester, Mass., a delegate said it was 
customary in certain Sunday schools to call the 
roll of the members of the Christian Endeavor 
Society to see how many were present. If any 
members of the society were absent their 
names were given to the Sunday School Com- 
mittee for inquiry. 

A delegate from Pelham Manor asked if it 
would be to the advantage of a young Sunday 
school to organize a Christian Endeavor society. 

“Decidedly,” answered a delegate from the 
First Presbyterian Church of Tremont. “I will 
anewer my neighbor from Pelham by saying 
that the church to which I belong had a very 
meagre conception of what Christian Endeavor 
meant until a society was organized, and now in 
the Sunday school there has been an increased 
attendance of 75 per cent. That is what Chris- 
tian Endeavor can do for a small church.” 

A delegate from the Firet Presbyterian Church 
of Morristown, N. J., asked how he could build 
up an old Sunday school in a very old church. 

“ Hustle.” came a response in a feminine 
voice, but a delegate from Stamford, Conn., 
offered a more practical response. “Take an 
old Sunday-school record,” he said, ‘put it in 
the hands of the Sunday School Committee of 
your society, and tell the members of the com- 
mittee to look up the delinquent members and 
bring them back.” 

The Morristown delegate sat down with a 
sigh, as if to follow the advice of the Stamford 
delegate would be a hard task. 

Then for twenty minutes followed a rapid 
exchange of ideas, the general consensus of 
opinion being that much of the work of 
building up the Sunday school should fall 
on the Sunday School Committee, as its 
members had advantages over other members 
of the Sunday school inthe way of systematio 
work, of a monthly report of work accom- 
plished, and of the intcrest derived from co- 
committee work. 

A delegate from the Ruggles Street Mothodist 
Episcopal Church of Boston said that it was 
the duty of the Sunday Schoo) Committee of his 
society to canvass the neighborhood of the 
church for new members for the Sunday school. 

The committee of the Christian Endeavor 
Society of Grace Presbyterian Church of Os- 
wego, N. Y., reported a novel plan in the shape 
of a sub-committee to visit the hotels of the 
city every Saturday evening and leave printed 
notices of the Sunday school services at the 
church. The idea had been the means of gath- 
ering in many traveling men. 

A delegate from Staten Island said that he had 
“run across” what he thought‘ would be a 
mighty help” in Sunday-school work in the 
shape of cards with questions for each Sunday’s 
lesson printed on them, to be distributed among 
the scholars at the session for answers. A 
Chicago delegate was instantly on his feet. 

‘“*“My dear brother, don't do it,” he urged. 
“The Sunday School Committee of our society 
bought a lot of those same cards from the Bible 
House. It was money lost. It made machines 
of the teachers, who lost their self-reliance. And 
I say down with lesson belps. Mako the teacher 
self-reliant. Leave the lesson helps at home. 
Hold the Bible aloft.” 

This remark met with a cheer, and a dozen 
delegates arose to indorse it. 


“The Sunday School Committee that urges 
the use of lesson leaves does a great wrong,” 
said one of the lady delegates. Most of the del- 
egates wished themselves put on record as 
being opposed to the use of lesson helps at the 
Sunday school sessions. 


Mr. Needham then drew the discussion to a 
close, and introduced the Rev. Dr. Abbott E. 
Kittridge, pastor of the Madison Avenue Re- 
formed Church. 

*“‘Before I say anything I want to shake 
hands with the delegates from dear old Chica- 
go, where I used to be located so many years,” 
said Dr. Kittredge. Continuing, he said: “I 
have been interested in Sunday-school work for 
twenty-five years and I have been deeply inter- 
ested by what has been said. Every suggestion 
has been valuable, and we have a pretty fair 
understanding of the relation of the Sunday 
School Committee to the Sunday school. 

“The suggestions have not been strikingly 
new. I believe in old truths. I don’t believe in 
candy and seed-cake attractions, so I am with 
you in your opinion of printed question 
cards and lesson helps at the Sunday- 
achool session. Have as few outside 
metheds as possible in drawing members 
to your Sunday schools. Christmas entertain- 
ments and church picnics are zood in their way, 
but not to build up Sunday schools. They will 
no more build up a Sunday school than sensa- 
tional preaching will build up a sound church. 

“ - 2 whom [heard say this aft- 
ernoon that he had visited already 300 members 
of his Sunday school since Jan. 1 is a model 
Superintendént, but he should leave some of 
the visiting to the teachers and to the Sunday 
Schvol Committee. [ would like to warn the 
Sunday School Committee not to steer clear of 
the Sunday School Superintendent. Do not 
be too independent. Be subject to the advice of 
Superintendent and pastor. I believe in supati- 
tute teachers, and as substitute teachers im the 
day schools are trained and qualified, so should 
Sunday-school substitute teachers be educated. 
I believe the members of the Christian En- 
deavor Society in general and the Sunday 
Sehoo] Committees in particular should make it 
their interest to keep up training schools in 
connection with their churches for the instruc- 
tion of Sunday school teachers’ substitutes. 
Infuse the Christian Endeavor blood in the veins 
of the Sunday schoo! and let the Sunday School 
Committee be the medium.” 

The delegates sang the Christian Endeavor 
song, “God be With You ’til We Meet Again.” 
After prayer by Dr. Kittredge the conference 


adjourned. 
—_—_— 


SOCIAL WORK OF THE SOCIETY. 


METHODS OF INTERESTING THE YOUNG 
DISCUSSED AT LENGTH. 


At 4o’olock yesterday afternoon the Social 
Committee met at the First Presbyterian 
Chureh, Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street. 
They filled the church. It was not a set com- 
mittee, but all who wanted to come out of in- 
terest in the work were at liberty to. 

The Chairman was Mr. G. Tower Fergusson of 
Toronto, Ontario. After congregational singing 
of ‘‘ Coronation,’’ Mr. Fergusson announced the 
object of the meeting—to confer as to the best 
way of carrying on the work of the society in 
connection with social work; how to bring into 
line as active members those who now were 
only auxiliary members; to cover the gap be- 
tween the time the boy leaves Sunday school 
and the time when he may become a member of 
tbe Church. 

Then the gathering read in concert the One 
Hundred and Third Psalm, which, as Mr. Fer- 
gusson said, they had been asked to commit to 
memory for this conference. The people kept 
their books open, but fully half made no refer- 
ence to the printed page. They knew the words 
by heart. The committee sang, ‘What a Won- 
derful Saviour,’’ and then prayer was made. 

Then the discussion began. There were no 
speakers appointed beforehand. One phase of 
Caristian Endeavor work is that the Christian 
Endeavorers are expected to speak at the meet- 
ings. So at this one they got up cozily and 
easily told of methods followed in their 
churches to bring about the result desired, and 
one could thus see what the work of the society 
is, all the country over. 

A delegate from Tenafly, N. J., said that in his 
church the work was divided between the social 
and the look-out committees; that they worked 
well together, and the result was satisfactory. 

From the Tompkins Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, it was said that after the 
business meetings of the society they held in- 
formal socials. People readily got in the habit 
of coming tothem. The Social Committee made 
lists of the people there and mace it a point to 
get acquainted with allof them. After a time 
they gave an “ autograph social,’ where every- 
body was presented with an autograph album, 
and no one hesitated to ask for autographs. 
That helped toward getting acquainted and in 
bringing in outsiders to the work. The plan had 
been,sent to Minnesota and successfully tried in 
churches there. 

A clergyman from Boston advocated socials 
with games in which all could take part. This 
he had tried in a section of Bosten where there 
were many clerks and other day workers, and 
the result seemed to justify the attempt. 

A delegate from the District of Columbia told 
how they did it. They formed boys’ debating 
socicties for the special accommodation of boys 








from twelve to sixteen years of age—the most 
difficult age of all—for the boys were too big for 
Eunday school and not mature enough for the 
Church, The boys conducted the societies 
as they wished, elected their own officers, 
and chose their own subjects for de- 
Date, aad altovether enjoyed them, This 
was alLunderthe wing of the Chureh, and the 
boys never lost the influence of the Church. 
Then they had “Christian Endeavor nights,” 
when they had games and social amuse ments. 
The Social Committee did the ushering in 
church also, and thus was brought in contact 
with the strangers, They made it a point to get 
acquainted and bring them into the Church per- 
manently. 

The gathering sang averse of “Blessed Ags- 
surance,” and the testimony was resumed. The 
First Congregational Church of Chicago re- 
ported that it had many social clubs, and that 
at all the meetings of them the Christian En- 
deavorers made themselves conspicuous with 
badges. The auxiliary members saw them, and 
depended on them through the evening, and 
were thus drawn into the work. 

A delegate from Baltimore took exception to 
that plan, but more from theory than practice. 

A Philadelphian said thatin his church they 
had formed the boys into what they called the 
“Temple Guard.” They were drilled in tactics 
80 that they learned to march. The boys were 
quite delighted with the idea and were anxious 
to join. They had an active partin all the so- 
cial gatherings, and just at the present time 
they had gone into camp for a week or two. 
They had a tent and were really “camping 
out.” 

The First Baptist Church of Decatur, Ill, put 
itself on record. They have frequent social 
meetings in that Church. The work of the Social 
Committee is shared by the “ Welooming’”’ Com- 
mittee, which is a committee peculiar to this 
church. It aims to get acquainted with all 
strangers who come to town, fird out all about 
them, get them to join the society if they are 
Christians, and if they are not resolves itself 
into a missionary committees to convert them; 
hen, When that is done, it is easy to get them 
into the society. At the social meetings they try 
to give complete entertainments, with complete 
changes of programme [for each. They general- 
ly serve refreshments at these meetings. “And 
this,’’ said the speaker, ‘* has been found to bea 
drawing card.” “ 

A delegate from the First Congregational 
Church of Morrisania spoke of their meetings 
flor young people. “We gave a peanut party 
one night,” said he. ‘‘And another night we 
gave a donkey party, a thing with which you all 
are doubtless familiar. We also have clubs for 
the boys and clubs for the girls, and, if I may 
say so, the church is booming right along in 
Christian work."’ 

A young lady from a Chicago church said 
they saved tho boys in her vicinity by forming 
them into a * boys’ Brigade” for purposes of 
drill. Each drill was preceded by prayer, and 
a boy who came late was not allowed to drill. 
The attendance, she said, was very good. 

At this point the teatimony was interrupted 
to allow of singing *‘ Alas! and did my Saviour 
bleed?” Then it was resumed, with a special 
request tothe ladiesto speak. One immedti- 
ately responded. 

“Our church,” she said, “is in a college town, 
and we want the students to come to our meet- 
ings; but whenever we say anything to them 
about it they make the excuse that they are too 
busy with their studies. [ wish somebody 
would tell us how to reach the students." 

“Thatisa good point,” said Mr. Fergusson; 
“how to reach the students. Whocan tell?” 

\ young man got up aud said he could, for he 
spoke from experience. 

I am a student in New-York myself,” sald 
he. ‘‘ You cannot expect a student to go to a 
social meeting on a night preceding a recita- 
tion day. He must study at night, and if he 
doesn’t study he gets marked low. The studies 
bear upon the students. I myself would not at- 
tend a meeting if it would result In my being 
marked low the next day. 8o, I » ‘Hold 
your meetings on a night preceding a day upon 
which there are no recitations.’ Then the 
students will come.” 

The hour devoted to this meeting was now up, 
and the meeting closed with the singing of the 
Christian Endeavor hymn, “God Be With You 
Till We Meet Again.” 


say 
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THE SOCIETY’S MISSION WORK. 

REPORTS OF THE METHODS USING 
OVER THE COUNTRY. 


ALL 


The Missionary Committee metin the Second 
Reformed Presiygterian Church at 4 P.M. T. 
P. Nisbett of Chicago, Chairman of the commit- 
tee, presided. Aftera brief praise service Mr. 
Nisbett addressed the committee on the object 
of its work. " 


He said that when it was a fact well known 
that there was spent yearly $900,000,000 for 
liquor, $62,000,000 for cosmetics for the 
face, (pointing to the ladies,) $25,000,000 for 
kid gloves. and only $5,000,000 for missionary 
work among perishing souls, it was time to 
wake up. He said the objectof the meeting 
was to get from the several delegates state- 
ments of what their Endeavor Societies were 
doing in their respective territories. 

Chairman Nisbett then called the roll as fol- 
lows: Miss Zella Nelson, Little Rock, Ark.; the 
Rev. A. C. Smithers, Los Angeles, Cal.; John 
Josten, Denver, Col.; the Rev. M. P. Fikes, 
Dover, Del.; P. 8 Foster, Washington, D. C; 
Miss Annette Bryan, Indianapolis, Ind.; T. P, 
Nisbett, Chicago, Ill; Tel Sono, Japan; George 
©, Foster, Lawrence, Kan.; the Rev. W. 8. 
Ayers, Portland, Me; LH. Bennett, Baliti- 
miore, Md.; George <A. Coleman, Boston, 
Mass.; L. H. Fredericks, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Miss Dorrie Stahl, Juarez, Mexico; W. k. 
Dawes, Lincoln, Neb.; Miss Gertrude Nason, 
Exeter, N. H.; William B. Hamilton, Elizabeth, 
N. J.; H. D. Bowman, Las Cruces, New-Mexico; 
the Rev. A. W. Spooner, Altoona, Penn.; the 
Rev. J. W. Parson, Olneyville, R. I.; Wilbur 
Lawrence, Columbia, 8. D.; the Rev. J. E. Clark, 
Nashville, Tenn.; the Rev. H. G. Scudday, Pal- 
estiue, Texas; I. N. Hoyden, Ogden, Utah; Frank 
W. Hill, Tacoma, Washington; tbe Rev. CG M 
Alford, Wheeling, West Va., and Henry Fay- 
lle, La Crosse, Wis. 

Reports were then made by the members of 
the committee. The reports were all of one 
tenor. Ineach State union it appeared there 
wasa regular Missionary Committee, whose 
duty it was to look after the collection of 
money, not only for foreign but for domestic 
missions also. In some localities in California 
for example, the society had members whose 
duty it was to travel over the State to organize 
missions in localities removed from churches, 
as wellas to look after the funds for general 
work of the kind. 

Fully two hours was consumed in making re- 
ports. The church was filled with interested 
listeners. 


AS TO THE L 
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IQUOR TRAFFIC. 

RESOLUTION PREPARED BY COMMITTEE 
ON TEMPERANCE, 

The Temperance Committee held its confer- 
ence in the North BaptistChurch at4 P.M. W. 
D. Gibson of Appleton, Wis., State Secretary of 
the Wisconsin society, presided. There was no 
call of delegates by States. 

The session was consumed ina running gen- 


| eral discussion of the work of the committee, 


and the subject of intemperance was pretty 
thoroughly treated. The principal speakers 
were Josiah Strong, Greenwich, Conn.; John G. 
Woolley, Rest Island, Minn.; A. L. Morse, Chi- 
cago; H. W. Doremus, Brookiyn; -Mrs. W. H. 
Boole, New-York City, and Mrs. J. H. Dema- 
rest, Closter, N. J. 

The following resolution, submitted by A. L. 
Strong, was unanimously adopted: 


**Recognizing the great evil of intemperance in 
our land, we, the embers of the Temperance Con- 
ference of the International Christian Endeavor 
Convention, met in New-York City, July 9, 1892, 
recommend the use of the pledge of total, abstinence 
from ail intoxicating liquora as a beverage. 

“And further, that each Christian Endeavor enlist 
in active work to save ali others vossible from the 
evils of intemperance, and to the extermination of 
the legalized saloons of the world. 

“And that we are opposed to importation, ex- 
portation, manufacture, and sale of intoxicating 
liquors.” 

There was some discussion of the wording of 
the resolution, in the course of which John G. 
Woolley said that, while he was a Probibition- 
ist, he did not want it understood that the 
Christian Endeavor was committing itself to 
the Prohibition Party. 

Theo resolution will be submitted to the con- 
vention to-day. 

——— 


FINEST AND FULLEST REPORTS. 
To the Editor of the New-York Times: 
I beg to congratulate and thank you for your re- 
ports of the great Christian Endeavor Convention 
now in session in the Madison Square Garden. They 


are the finest and fullest reports given by any New- 

York paper, and each issue should be secured by 

every one of the 30,000 delegates. . BL R. 
NEW-YXORK, July &, 189% Of Geneva, N. ¥. 
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AFTERNOON, AND EVEN- 
ING MEETINGS. 


MORNING, 


IN MADISON 
SQUARE GARDEN, CARNEGIE MUSIC 
HALL, THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE—DELEGATES TAKE 
PART WITH RENEWKD ENTHOSI- 
ASM—PRACTICAL BY 
PRACTICAL MEN AND WOMEN—RE- 


SIMULTANEOUS SERVICES 


AND 


ADDRESSES 


PORTS FROM VARIOUS COMMITTEES— 
ADHERENCE TO THE PLATFORM OF 
PRINCIPLES REAFFIRMED—RESOLU- 


TIONS ADOPTED — CLOSING SCENES 


OF THE GREAT CONVENTION. 
Copyrtghted, 1892, by The New-York Times. 

The fourth and last day of the Christian En- 
deavor Convention broke with a cloudless sky 
and a clear air. Although tne thermometer 
climbed high as the hours passed, yet the humid- 
ity was much less trying than on Saturday, and 
the dry heat could not prevail against the en- 
thusiasm of the delegates, which had been re- 
newed overnight and which shone from every 
pair of eyes, and was seen in the quicker step 
and blither bearing of the thousands of badge 
wearers who came out to make Sunday’s se@ 
sions of the big convention the biggest of all 

This enthusiasm of the delegates took its 
usual form of early rising, and the corridors of 
the hotels where they are quartered presonted 
a@ much livelier appearance than is usual with 
them during the hours of Sunday mofning, 
when mostofthe regular guests are turning 
over to get the blessing of anextra two hours 
of sleep. 

The streets wero alive with the delegates from 
7 o'clock on, and their badges were to be seen 
in almost every Evangelical church in the city 
atthe morning services. A large number of 
pastors had prepared sermons specially appro- 
priate to their presence, and the day will be 
memorable in many congregations. 

At no time during the forenoon was the high 
arcade along the avenue side of the Madison 
Square Garden without its floating groups and 
throngs of delegates. The sun was fierce and 
the asphalt threw back the glare. It was hot, 
but the delegates did not mind. Thousands of 
the young pretty muslin 
frocks, and looked as fresh and the 
men kept their umbrellas with thelr 
enthusiasm. 

Madison was the delegates, 
and all the avenues wero thick with the wearers 
of badges, coming in throngs from every church 
along the line of march. While little streams 
flowed in many directions, yet the main stream 
tended straight toward the Garden, where, long 
before the time set for each meeting, every 
door was besioged by a larger or smaller group, 
standing patiently under umbrellas and in the 
broiling sun, waiting for the doors to be opened. 

Every table in the was filied with 
hungry waited for 
places, restau- 
rant open on Sunday. which some delezates had 
at first been inclined to dispute, was clearly 
established. 

While they waited the delegates sang hymns 
* Rock of = 
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Square 
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The necessity for keeping the 


Ages 


it over 


almost without intermission. 
was the favorite song, and 


and over, different groups 


6anD2 
taking it up again 
with the closing line of every stanza, and mak- 
ing the arches ring with its ochoes. 
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THE MORNING MEETING, 


CONDUCTED BY 


AN IMPRESSIVE 
H. B. 


SERVICE 
PENNELL. 

tilled with wor- 
in the morning, 
Society of Christian 
service of prayer and 
nterest and of 


Madison Square Garden was 
shipping thousands at Y o’clock 
when the members of the 
Endeavor for a 
praise. It was a meeting full of i 
enthusiasm from beginning to end. 

Promptly at 9 o’cloek Mr. George 
gave out the first hymn, “Jesus, 
Soul.”” That was immediately followed by 
** Hear Us, O Saviour,” and ‘** He Leadeth Me.” 
President Clark then introduced the one who 
was to conduct the morning's service, Mr. H. B. 
Pennell of Boston. Dr. Clark said: 

“Itis entirely proper and mect that our de- 
votions this morning should beled by one who 
has from the first becn ove of the foremost in 
the work of this society. Lieven years ago he 
was a boy inthe church at Williston, Me., and 
there he led the tirst Christian iindeavor prayer 
meeting ever held. JI know this was 80; 
the boy’s heart was toucbed with the spint of 
God, and he wss willing to do his duty, and he 
was led onin the work by his father. That 
father was the first man to sign the coustitution 
of the society. And now [ introduce them both 
to you—-Mr. Pennell, senior, and his son, who 
will lead the meeting.”’ 


Both gentlemen then came to the front of the 
platform and bowed, and then the father retired 
toaseatin the rear. Young Mr. Pennell, who 
is a fine-looking man, at once proceeded with 
the services. He gaveoutthe hymn, “ Hide Me, 
Owmy Saviour, Hide,” and as soon aa that had 
been sung followed it with ‘‘What a Wonderfal 
Baviour.” This was sung with great enthu- 
giasm. Then said he: “The Bible and Fruit 
Mission want the prayers of this convention in 
ita behalf. There is amanin Brooklyn, formerly 
a Christian, who has strayed away. He wante 
to return, and he, too, desires your prayers. Let 
ua offer silent prayer for a few moments for 
these.”’ 

Heads were bowed and lips moved in inaudl- 
ble prayer for a little space, and then the strong 
voice of the Rev. Charles A. Dickinson of Bos- 
ton led the way through a short prayer to the 
Lord’s Prayer, which was repeated by all in con- 
cert. Then they sang a verse of the hymn, “In 
the Cross of Christ I Glory,” after which the 
Rev. Charles Perry Mills of Newburyport, Maass., 
led the congregation in repeating the Twenty- 
fourth Psalm. Then they sang a verse of “ Cor- 
onation”’: 

“ All hall the power of Jesus’ name, 
Let angels prostrate fall; 


Bring forth tie royal diadem 
And crown Him Lord of all.” 


met 


C. Stebbins 
Lover of My 


‘The supremacy of Jesus was thus declared by 
song and Scripture and speech. Then the Rev. 
Vishnu Karmarkar of Bombay, India, made a 
prayer, in which he returned thanks for the 
blessings of the day—the bright sunshine. the 
convention—and asked for the continuance ot 
blessings in allowing the work of the society to 
go on as auspiciously as it had in the past 

The congregation then sang “Blessed Assur- 
ance,” and then Mr. Pennell delivered a short 
but impressive address. He took for his text 
the thirteenth verse of the tonrth chapter of 
Acts: ‘And they took Knowledge of them tnat 
they had been with Jesus."’ He spoke as 
lollows: 

“This was the judgment of the world upon 
the Disciples of Christ. It was the unwitting 
yet ready confession of unbelievers of the 
power of God to transform men into His own 
image. They were not raw, simple fishermen 
that the Pharisees then saw ia Peter and Jobn, 
but the symmetrical manhood of Christ, shiu- 
ing through redeemed and giorified humanity. , 
This—thisisthe great ciory of the Christian 
faith—that to live with Christ makes us like 
Christ. 

‘‘How simple, and how glorious this all is, 
We have only to take the Saviour into our lives, 
and little by little our characters are purified, 
our manners softened, and our spirits kindled 
and aroused by the consuming love of God, 
until men, seeing in us not our sordid selves, 
butthe image of the Saviour, whisper among 
themselves, ‘He has been with God.’ 

“This is the thought 1 would bring toyou this 
morning as we go trom this convention, this 
mount of inspiration whereon Jesus has been 
transfigured to us, and our hearts have burned 
within us that men may take knowledge of us 
that we have been with Jesus. Let us take this 
enthusiasm and convert itinto spiritual reali- 
ties. Let us be enthusiastic Christians, ener- 
getic and whole-hearted, reflecting clear and 
strong the perfect image of Chriat in our 
lives. Let energy complete in us, with love and 
faith, the symmetry of perfect manhood. 

“In Christ alone Hes the completeness, the 
fullness of our lives.) The spotlessness of the 
Baviour’s life is the pattern of the spotless 
life to which we mustaspire. To go to Him and 
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get the perfect idea of life, and then to go forth 
and by His strength fultill it—thatisthe oon- 
ception of 4 strong, successful life. Let us con- 
S#ecrate ourselves anew to Him, and one result 
ofthis reconsecration will be that we shall be 
euabled to find a higher idea of ourselves—that 
‘we shall be able to see our possible selves as He 
seests. When we dothat we shall have but 
one purpose remaining in life—to realize to the 
fullest that new and higher idea of ourselves 
that we have found in Him. 

“It certainly will be harder for us todo wrong 
after this consecration of ourselves to Him— 
easier to do that which is right, harder to be 
selfish, easier by far to be like Christ, if we only 
keep the image of Christin our hearts and our 
lives, and thereby strive to make our homes and 
our busy every-day lives a foretaste of that eter- 
nity whose promised glory is that we shall be 
forever with the Lord. 

“It is at times like the present, times of pro- 
found soul-awakening and of great inspiration, 
that higher ideals are formed. There opens up 
before us a deeper and holierand maturer region 
of Christian life, and we are bidden to Move on, 
to advance into a higher realm.4 

“The door of a new room of life is then thrown 
open to us, and we are bidden not to rest satis- 
tied with our faithfulness of service on a lower 
pee. but we are inspired to move to a still 

igher realm of life. May God give us the cour- 
axe and the ambition always to be ready when 
that cali comes and to pase on and up to a high- 
er and a better life, to new kingdoms of heaven, 
as He shall open them to us, forever.” 

By request of President Clark the assemblage 
then sang “‘As Pants the Hart.” Then Mr. Pen- 
nell called for prayers for “ the colored brethren 
of the South, who are struggling through so 
many troubles and adversities toward the day 
of better things.”” And he made a general re- 
quest for sentence prayers from the floor. 

His call was promptly responded to. The 
prayers were short-sentence prayers as Yré- 
quested. but there was no lack of them. Fre- 

uently in different parts of the houge half a 

ozen would be offering their prayers simul- 
taneously. Some spoke ina voice inaudible to 
all except those immediately surrounding them, 
and others spoke more assuredly, 80 that all 
could hear. And of these last was a man of the 
Massackusetts delegation, who arose and prayed 
that all might be so strengthened that they 
would stand firm for the right and Jesus. 

Mr. Stebbins, who ied the singing, caught the 
idea of these words in an instant, and in an- 
other was on his feet. “Stand up, stand up 
for Jesus,” he sang, waving his arm for the 
people to join in with him. , They joined in with 
a will. 

Mr. Pennell then introduced M. Paradis of 
Paris, who represents the French Protestant 
Union. M. Paradis made but a short speech, 

sartin French and then repeating in English. 

ie said that in France the society was practic- 
ally unknown, but that the great effort of his 
life now was to be to introduce the Society of 
Christian Endeavor in all the Protestant 
churches of France and in the French churches 
of Canada and this country. He was heartily 
applauded. 

Then followed the singing of the hymn, ‘‘ Rock 
pf Ages,” and then the Rev. Vishnu Karmarkar 
and hie wife sang the consecration hymn in 
Mahratti. 

Then came sentence testimony. It was a repe 
tition of the scene of the sentence prayers, only 
intensified. This time ail had something to say. 
Generally it was but asbort quotation from 
Scripture, but each sentence was welcome, aud 
helped to swell the burden of the testimony. 

For some time there were single voices, now 
male, now female, sounding the one after the 
other, on the same theme of love and trust in 
the Lord. Then upin the gallery, on the front 
of which appears the name of the State “‘ New- 
Hampshire,” four stood up together. In con- 
cert they sent their message to the delegations 
from other States: “So lam with you always, 
even to the end of the world.” 

That set anew fashion. Although single 
members kept speaking to good advantage, 
from many sections whole delegations stood up 
and gave their testimony together. Thus from 
Canada came the words: ‘“ As thy days, 80 shall 
thy strength be.” 

And so from all around the big inclosure no 
State or delegation was entirely silent. 

Mr. Stebbins then led the congregation in 
singing ‘‘Am I a Soldier of the Cross?” and 
then the Rev. Mr. McEwen read some notices 
of services for afternoon and evening. The 
benediction came immediately after, and the 
great audience went forth from the place, sing- 
ing as it went ‘“‘ Bringing in the Sheaves”’: 
“Sowing in the morning, sowing seeds of kindness, 
Sowing in the nountide and the dewy eve; 

Waiting for the harvest, and the time of reaping, 
We shall come rejoicing, bringing in the sheaves.” 


—__»——_———— 


AFTERNOON IN THE GARDEN. 


ANOTHER VAST AUDIENCE LISTENS TO 
EXERCISES OF GREAT INTEREST. 


At 1 o’clock the doors of Madison Square Gar- 
den were opened for the afternoon meeting, and 
In fifteen minutes the Garden was half full. 
The delegates ran up to the seats in the galleries 
and swarmed into the boxes ateitherend. The 


words ‘“‘ Cleveland, ’94,” ran along the front 
of the north gallery on a painted banner, op- 
ao Monireal’s oriflamme streaming above 
er delegutes. 

Yhe air inside of the Garden was clear and 
fresh, although hot enough to keep 10,000 fans 
fluttering at once. The singing of hymns 
ewept through the building, some carrying the 
whirling chorus of the “*Sweet Bye and Bye,” 
aud others chanting the graver strains of 
* Abide with Me” and ‘Jesus, Lover of my 
Boul”’ 

Andso they kept pouring in until a little be- 
fore 2 o'clock the place was as full as usual, 
with many standing inthe aisles. New-York’s 
delegation filled the northern boxes, and a con- 
spicuous figure among the crowd in the south 
gallery was Dr. McGlynn, singing loudly. 

At2 o'clock President Clark rapped loudly 
with his gavel and opened the afternoon meet- 
ing. The Rev. Dr. G. R. W. Scott of Boston 
Jed in reciting the Hundreth Psalm in [concert 
with the other delegates. Afterward Mr. Steb- 
bins got up on a chair and led in singing the 
bymn, “The Eye of Fate.” The chorus was re- 
peated several times. 

The Key. Dr. Chapman of 8t. Louis led the 
audience in repeating the Lord's Prayer. Then 
all joined in the hymn, “ True Hearted—Whole 
Hearted,” 


————————_ 


FROM COMMITTEES. 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE GUIDANCE 
OF ENDEAVORERS. 

The singing over, Dr. Clark called the conven- 
tion to order and said: 

“The proceedings of yesterday were marked 
by many remarkable committee meetings—the 
real work of the convention. I am sure you 
will all want to know what was done at these 
committee mectings, and Mr. William Shaw, 
Treasurer of the United Societies, will tell you 
of the work performed.” 

Mr. Shaw said: “ Before I call for reports of 
these meetings, I want to say something about 
the denominational meetings which were held 
yesterday. In every oase they were large and 
enthusiastic meetings, in many cases the capac- 
jty of the churches in which they were held 
being taxed to the utmost. The meetings were 
full of the enthusiasm natural to all meetings 
in which members of the Christian Endeavor 
Society take part,and proved that our young 

eopie are not only intensely in love with the 

nterdenominational fellowship of our society, 
but that they are also intensely devoted to 
their own denominations. 

‘“‘I may say thatin one of the meetings, that 
of the Church of the Disciples, the Secretary for 
the Foreign Missionary Society reported that 
$1,500 was needed to complete ong of ite homes, 
and the money was raised on the spot. ot 
only that, but the church which they are build- 
Ing at Salt Lake is a fact, an4 will soon rear its 
beautiful architectural proportions to the ekies, 
a monument to the Christian Endeavor Society. 
And the experience of raising this money was 
repeated over and over again at the denomina- 
tional meetings yesterday. 

** Before we hear the reports, however, the 
Rev. Mr. Everman, pastor of the Moravian 
Church of Brooklyn, has something to read to 

ow” 

, Mr. Everman read the tollowing: 

We of the press desire to express our heart thanks 
and appreciation to Mr. A. V. Healy and his assoct- 
ates of the Press Committee, and to all the officials of 
this convention, for their kind, thoughtful assist- 
ance, their untiring efforts, their willing attention, 
their courteous and earnest cv-operation, shown to 
the og oh of the press: 

WEW-YORK TiMEs, Baltimore American, 
New-York Herald, Christian Union, 
New-York Press, Philadelphia Times, 
New-York San, Indianapolis News, 
New-York Tribune, The Charoh at Work, 
New-York Recorder, Christian Evangelist, 
Mailand Express, Decatur Sentinel, 
New-York City Press As- St. Louis Christian Advo- 
sociation, cate, 
New-York World, Dayton Telescope, 
Boston Journal, The Interior, 
Chicago Standard, Zion’s Herald, 
Bethlehem Daily Times, Morning Advertiser, 
The Morcavian, South Bethlehem Star, 
New-York Evangelist, Iowa Citizen, 
New-Brunswick Fredo- Toronto Globe. 
pian, 


REPORTS 


THE LOOKOUT COMMITTEE. 

“Now,” said the Chairman, “ we will hear 
from one of the most important branches of our 
work—our committee work. Mr. W. R. Guy of 
‘San Diego, Cal., will report on the work of the 


Lookout Committee.” 

Mr. Guy said: “We did not take up a collec 
tion at the meeting of our committee at the 
Marbie Collegiate Church yesterday, and there- 
fore we did not raise several hundred dollars. 
But we raised the roof. We had there a large 
and enthusiastic number of devoted Christian 
workers, and I am glad, indeed, that our confer- 
ence took so practical a turn, for it was mani- 
fest there, from the many earnest thoyghts sug- 
gested, that we have a valuable band of workers 
in this department. 

“There were many questions asked in that 
meeting which | should like to bring before you, 
but time will not permit me to dosv. One very 
important question was asked. It was this: 
What are we going todo with our pastor if he 
doesn’t believe in Christian Endeavor? The 
answer was: Convert him. 

“Another question was: Who should be the 
Chairman of our Lookout Committee? The an- 
ewer was: The very best, the most devoted, the 
most entbusiastio Christian Endeavorer in your 

selecting the Chairman of your 
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Lookout Committee you should use tact and 
common sense—two qualifications which are 
sometimes left out in picking a Chairman. Get 
sowe one who is cordial, sympathetic, enthusi- 
astic, and one who has time to perform the 
service. The other members of that committee 
should be selected with the satne care. 

“Fellow Christian Endeavorers, this com- 
mittee is like the lighthouse keeper, yonder, 
looking out for thé driftaways and the cast- 
aways, and it is the committee whose duty it is 
to throw out the life lines. I wish that thie 
afternoon Father Endeavorer Clark might bind 
this whole cofivention as a united Lookout Com- 
mittee for the world and that we might inscribe 
on our banners, ‘The World for Christ.’ 

“Now, as we go to our homes, let us consider 
whatwe have heard here. Let us gather new 
zeal in our careful devotion to every depart- 
ment of our work, and especially to the Look- 
out Committées, and as we are loyal to these 
our banners, let us be loyal to God under the 
banner of our Master, looking always to Christ, 
who will lead us to glory.” 


THE PRAYER-MERTING COMMITTEE. 


“We will now hear from the heart of the 
Christian Endeavor Society,” said Mr. Shaw. 
“The Rev. J. Walter Malone of Cleveland will 
present the report of the Prayer-Meeting Com- 
mittee.” 

Mr. Malone said: “ At otir meeting yesterday 
at the Fourteenth Street Presbyterian Church 
we hada prayer meeting, and the sum of our 
prayers was that the whole world might one 
gay be & grand ie joyful prayer meeting. 

‘prough prayer and good works are men to rise 
to God, but especially through prayer. Men's 
spirits lag in good deeds without the inspira- 

on of prayer. To keep thecause of Christianity 
aged in the heart of every Christian, as well as 

o keep the material fabric of Christianity 
together, constant prayer is necessary. 

“The mother of Samuel prayed with such 
spirit thatthe high priest said she was drunk. 
But it was the depth of her soul that formed 
the words of her prayers, and from the depth of 
that ecoul was born such a son as Samuel. If 
every woman in this building were to lift up her 
soul to God as Hannal lifted up her soul, the 
world would soon be filled with Samuels, and 
worshippers at the shrine of the devil would 
disappear from the earth. 

* Let us ask God to teach us to pray. I know 
one case of the eificacy of prayer in my own 

rayer-meeting class. A poor German girl, who 

ad but recently eome to Oleveland from a part 
of the German _ where religion is not 
much attended to, happened in at one of our 
meetings not long ago, and even with her limit- 
ed knowledge of our language and the vague 
ideas which our prayers conveyed to her, she 
was impressed with the earnestness of the class. 
She came again, and this time she brought With 
her a friend who also knew not the Word, but 
whose heart was craving the light. When I left 
Cleveland a few days agoit gave mea thrill of 
pleasure to see that poor German girl, who, 
until her untutored soul had felt the radiance of 
God's blessing through prayer, was in the dark- 
ness ‘&lmost of paganism, leading a prayer meci- 
ing, allthe attendants at which were girls of 
her own country whom God has called up6n her 
to lead to the light.” 


THE SOCIAL COMMITTEE, 


“Not the least important of our committices 
is the Social Committee,” Mr. Shaw announced, 
“and Mr. G. Tower Fergusou of Toronto, Onta- 
rio, will tell you of the work done by that com- 
mittee yesterday.” 

“I thank our friends from New-York and 
Brooklyn,” said Mr. Ferguson, ‘for the object 
lessons they have furnished us in the conduct 
of the affairs of social committees of Christian 
Endeayor Svucieties. We have come here trom 
all parte of the world, but their hearts have 
been large enough to give us a welcome such 
as lam sure will linger inthe memories of all 
here for the rest of their lives. We have re- 
ceived hospitable treatment and cheerful enter- 
tainment, and we thank you for this endeavor 
of New-York and Brooklyn. 

“There is no use in my telling you that we 
had a large and enthusiastic meeting of our 
committee yesterday, for was there a meeting 
of Christian Endeavors that was not large and 
enthusiastic! This meeting yesterday took the 
form of an open pariiament, and we had sug- 
gestions and questions from all parts of the 
church. The most important question that was 
asked was, How shail we make our associate 
members active workers? The answer was, 
Make the social department of the Christian 
Endeavor work 80 attractive, so alluring, to the 
man and the woman whose sense of the im- 
portance of this branch has not been fally de- 
veloped that they will become active partici- 
pants and workers for Jesus Christ from a love 
of the pleasant conditions surrounding the 
work. 

“The world looks at the Christian Endeavor- 
ers assembled in conventions suchas this, and 
the world which is not religious forms impres- 
sions of Christianity from what itseye catches 
and its ear hears when such conventions are as- 
sembled. The men who see the exuberant 
spirits and the quiet contentment of the En- 
deavorers will say, ‘If any man is happy, or 
wishes to be happy, that man must be a Chris- 
tian,’ I think we have shown that happiness to 
the world during the past week, andl am giad 
that we have convinced even the newspapers 
that our hearts are right, and that we &rea 
happy people. 4 

“ One paper said: ‘This gathering seems some- 
what strange in New-York, even to those who 
are used to amusement-loving throngs.’ So we 
have been compared, good-naturedly, to an 
amusement-loving people, and the comparison 
is not to the disadvantage of the Christian £n- 
deayor Society. 

‘But we are also a Christ-loving people. Let 
us go home with our minds clarified for our 
work, that the world may learn that the only 
life is the Christian life, the life that is conse- 
crated to the service of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

THE MISSIONARY COMMITTEE, 

T. P. Nisbitt of (Chicago was next introduced 
br Mr. Shaw to present the report of the Mis- 
sionary Committee. 

“At the missionary meeting yesterday,” 
said Mr. Nisbitt, ““we all heard a great call 
singing in our hearts. One was,‘Go ye to all 
the world and preach the Gospel.’ That cry re- 
verberated through our souls. That cry will 
echo in the ears of every Christian Endeavorer. 
‘Go ye and be My witness,’ should be the words 
incarnated on the soul of every Christian. 

“The Missionary Department of the Christian 
Endeavor Society has a special work to do for 
the Master. The question is, Shall weask to be 
excused, or shall we say, ‘Master, I am wait- 
ing’! ithink the Christian Endeavor Society 
realizes this great responsibility, yet I am sure 
that, out of the ranks of this great society, there 
should bemore recruits, men and women, to 
answer the ery that comes from Asin, trom 
Africa, from the islands of the Pacifico, and from 
the benighted people of the heathen lands who 
know not Christ. 

“A few years ago when in that great State of 
Minnesota—and I am glad that that grand and 
fertile State has made so inspiring a showing 
here—I learned a lesson from a missionary, and 
it was then that I said that I would answer the 
call of Christ. In riding across one of the end- 
legs plains in Western Minnesota the missionary 
told ne that, when a young man, he bad lived 
with his wife and children in a little hut built 
on just such a prairie as we were traveling 
across. 

“+ One day,’ he said, ‘I was walking with my 
little hoy. He was frisking in front of me, and 
I, thinking of many things that troubled me in 
those days, did not notice where he went. Sud- 
denly Iawoke from a reverie. I suppose the 
cobain of my thought had been broken by the 
silence, for no longer did J hear the prattling of 
the boy. I looked up avd he was goue. Almost 
crazed with fear, Iran forward. I was too late. 
I found my boy in a quicksand, and only the top 
of his head was visible. I pulled him out and 
he bf dead. 

‘«««] had come too late. I fellon my knees and 
told God in my agony of soul that never again 
would I be too late.’ 

*“ Fellow-Endeavorers, the field is ripe for the 
harvest. You and I must heed the ory for help. 
If the circumstances of our lives do not permit 
us to engage actively in the work ourselves, 
then we must contribute to the success of that 
work. We mwuet put our hands into our pockets 
and we must give as the Missionary Committees 
of the Christian Endeavor Societies recommend 
us to give. We must teach our brothers what a 
privilege, what a glory, it is to give. Every 
soul that is brought into the radiance of God’s 
light through§our giving will bear testimony to 
the deed when that soul is brought into the 
presence of the Master.” 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 
O. M. Needham of Albion, Neb., was next in- 
troduced by Mr. Shaw, to give the report of the 
Sunday School Committee. 


“Atthe Madison Avenue Reformed Church 
yesterday afternoon,” said Mr. Needham, 
“there were only about 300 of us present to 
study the Sunday school question, but we had 
the enthusiasm of 3,000. We did not raise the 
roof, nor did we tear up the cobblestones, but 
there were some things said there that will be 
for the Lord’s glory. 

“What bas tho Chrtstian Endeavor Society 
done for the Sunday school? was asked. One 
of the mewbers of the committee answered this 
question in an illuetration. He said thatina 
Sunday school of which he was one of the 
teachers fifty children had been gathered in 
from the doorway in one day. They were not 
children, but grown men, and twenty out of 
that fifty were converted. 

* Oue of the societies which was represented 
at the meeting yesterday has organized a sup- 
ply-teachers’ class, and every Sunday when 
there are vacancies the Superintendent goes to 
that class and gets teachers to fill the places. 

* But I could not begin to tell you of half the 
things that were brought before us yesterday. 
I think, however, thatthe Christian Endeavor 
Societies arc not as loyal as they should be to 
the Sunday school. The Sunday school does not 
= the interest from the Christian Endeavor 

oclety that itought to get. You have all read 
‘In Darkest England,’ and that wonderful book 
sbout this great city, ‘How the Other Half 
Lives.’ You think, most of you, that you could 
do something to lighten the suffering described 
in those books, Butthe work hesat your own 
doors. I am speaking now to the women. The 
Sunday school work is women’s work. 

“But the Chrietian Kndeavor’s Society has 
done grand work for the Sunday schools, even 
if it has not reached ite full capabilities, and 
with renewed and increased enthusiasm we 
shall be able to report in the next convention 
that the work in this department has been 
bronght to the condition of prosperity that its 
importance demands.”’ 

hen Mr. Needham had concluded, Mr. Shaw 














said: “I would like to make a test on this 
Sunday school question. This is a pretty rep- 
resentative gathering. Now, how many among 
you attend Sunday school every Sunday?” 

The whole assemblage seemed to rise. 

“Very good,” said Mr. Shaw. “ Now, how 
many among you donot attend Sunday school!” 

About adozen of the persons seated in the 
arena arose. 

“Bplendid!” exclaimed Mr. Shaw. ‘ Now, 
will the 16,000 who do attend Sunday school 
look out for the dozen who do not attend? In 
my church nearly every teacher is a Christian 
Endeavorer. How many here are teachers in 
Sunday schools?” 

Again the whole audience seeped to rise. 

“Tt looks as though you afe all teachers,” 
said Mr. Shaw. “That seems to be a pretty 
satisfactory test.’’ 

THE TEMPERANCE COMMITTEE. 

W. W. Gibson of Appleton, Wis., was then pre- 
sented to give the Temperance Committee’s 
report. 

“The keynote of our meoting yesterday was 
Goépel temperance,” said Mr. Gibson. ‘No 


man can rise higher than himself. The Church 
must get at the temperance question before 
souls can be saved. eet a man on the level 
and talk to him on the square. Don’t under- 
rate yourman. The drunkard is not different 
from any othersinner. Get your eyes off your- 
self. Sympathize with those who break their 

ledge. Do something as well as be temperate. 

on’t investigate. Jesus Christ never investi- 
gated. Cure. Do yourown clarity. Strive to 
Inake men superior to temptation, Furnish 
social attractions surpassing those of the 
saloon. 

“Pray for and go after particular young men 
for weeks and months, until they are saved. 
Pray for a baptism of tact. Work upon the 
souls of men for Christ’s sake. Give them the 
ten reasons for signing the pledge issued by 
the National Temperance Society. Let all 
Christian Endeavorers sign the pledge them- 
selves before they ask others to signit. Do all 
the good you can in all the ways you can as long 
as you can toall the people you can. Have a 
good Temperance Committee. Let each niember 
carry pledges with him. Visitevery man and 
reach every family. Distribute temperance lit- 
erature systematically. Have week-day meet- 
ings. Love God and hate the devil.” 


THE JUNIOR ENDEAVORERS. 
Mr. Shaw said, after Mr. Gibson had finished 
his address: 
“We are throwing out hundreds of life lines. 
Whatis the sweetestspot inthe home? It is the 
nursery, you will all admit. We cannot close 


this report without hearing from the Junior En- 
deavorers. Mrs. Alice May Scudder, who has 
charge of this branch of the work, will make the 
report.” 

“The meeting which we had in the Tabernacle 
yesterday afternoon,” said Mrs. Scudder, *‘ was 
small in numbers comparedgo this vast assem- 
blage. They were small if stature, but they 
were notsmall in Christian Endeavor spirit 
The enthusiasm shown by those little hands and 
handkerchiefs was equal to anything here. We 
é6ven sent up a Junior Endeavor balloon. 

** We know how interested you are in this work, 
and if there is any pastor here who has not a 
Junior Endeavor Society organized be should 
lave heard some of the words that were spoken 
at the meeting yesterday. The Junior Christian 
kndeavor Societies are rainbows of promise for 
the future. In a few years you will have to 
leave these seats and they will take them. They 
will look as well as you, and do as good work as 
you. Now. when the spirit that has been begot 
ten of all this glorious meeting is upon you, you 
should go to your homes and muster an arms of 
little ones to take up the work where you leave 
it oif.”’ 

AT LIFE-SAVING STATIONS. 

The Rey. A. C. Hathaway, assistant pastor of 
the Jersey City Tabernacle, was next presented 
to make a report on the newly organized plan 
for prayer meetings at the life-saving stations. 
He said: 

“This convention has indorsed the plan of 
giving prayer meetings at all the life-saving 
stations on the Atlantic coast. There are 224 0f 
these stations, and to hold these meetings for 
the spiritual benefit of these brave men, whose 
lives are constantly imperiled, will be one of 
the grandest works of the society. We have a 
Secretary for nearly every State in the Union, 
Those States for which we still want Secretaries 
are New-Hampshire, Khode Island, Delaware, 
South Carolina, Michigan, California, Oregon, 
and Washington,” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR ABROAD. 


IRA D. SANKEY TELLS WHAT HE HAS 
SEEN OF THE GREAT MOVEMENT. 


After the reports were finished the congre- 
gation sang the chorus of the hymn, * Throw 
Out the Life Ljne,” Mr. Stebbins singing the 
atanzas alone. 

Then President Clark led forward Ira D. 
Sankey to speak for the work of Christian En- 
deavor in England. The famous singer was 
greeted with great hand-clapping, and his short 
address was punctuated at frequent intervals 
with applause. He said: 

“T have just returned from a six months’ cam- 
paign with Mr. Moody in Scotiand and England, 
and, having accepted an invitation to attend the 
last National Christian I.ndeavor Convention, 
held about six weeks ago in the grand old City 
of Chester, | have had an opportunity of seeing 
something of the working of this society in the 
Old Country, and am glad to say that the Young 
People’s Society of Christian ludeavor is mak- 
ing great progress in England, Scotland, and 
Wales. 

** Up to the present time poor old Ireland does 
not'seem to have had time amid its warring fac- 
tions te look very much into the subject. [hope 
the day is not far distant when Ireland shall 
have a Society of Christian knudeavor in every 
town and hamletinthe land. This will be the 
kind of home rule that will do the most good for 
lreland or any other country. 

“Old England is slow and conservative in re- 
gard to adopting new inventions and new ideas 
from New England, but when she has had time 
to examine these new things carefully, and be- 
comes quite sure that they are all right, she 
adopts them and stands by them even better 
than the Americans themeeives. 

“A large number of the leading ministers and 
clergymen of England have discovered that it 
is much better to give their young people some- 
thing to do, throwing the responsibility of or- 
ganized work upon them, than to attempt to do 
ail the work theniselves, and it has been found 
in £ngland, as in America, that when the young 
people have had these responsibilities thrown 
upon them, and especially when organized, as 
in the Christian Endeavor Society, they have 
been a great power of blessing to the Churches. 

“The convention at Chester was one of the 
best Lever attended, the spiritin the meetings 
was much like that at Minneapolis last year, 
and the young people gathered there were, as 
they are here to-day, ‘tho tlower of the land.’ 
They sang the same hymus and said the same 

orayers that we have in this convention to-day. 
Tewas the language of Zion, and I feel sure that, 
so long as the Young People’s Christian En- 
deavor movementis let alone, under the wise 
leading of such men as Dr. Clark and his assist- 
ants, it will roll on like a mighty army until it 
shall fill the whole earth and carry the name of 
Christ, which is to-day the drawing power of 
this movement, into millions of homes and into 
millions of hearts, who shall with us keep sing- 
ing as we press onward toward the Christ: 


*“ All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 
Let angels prostrate fall; 

Bring forth the royal diadem 
And crown Him Lord of all.” 

“Mr. Moody is a strong friend of Christian 
Endeavor, and recommends the movement 
wherever he goes.” 

After Mr. Sankey had finished speaking, the 
Montreal delegates started ‘“‘God Save the 
Queen.” As their voices ceased, the choir led 
the rest of the conventionin singing ** America,” 
to the same air, amid a great waving of hand- 
kerchiefs. Then they all sang “Blest Be the 
Tie that Binds,’’ while everybody stood up. 


PLATFORM OF PRINCIPLES. 


THE DELEGATES REAFFIRM THEIR AD- 
HERENCE TO THE ORDER. 


Following Mr. Woolley’s address Mr. Sankey 
sangasong and the Pennsylvania delegates 
sang the chorus. Then followed the reading of 
the platform of principles of the Society of 
Christian Endeavor by the Rey. C. A. Dickinson 
of Boston, as follows: 

We reaffirm our adherence to the principles 
which we believe, under God’s biessing, have 
made the Christian Endeavor movement what 
it is to-day. 

lirst and Foremost—Personal devotion to our 
Divine Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

Second—The covenant obligation embodied 
in the prayer-meeting pledge, without which 
there can be no true society of Christian En- 
deavor. 

Third—Constant religious training for all 
kinds of service involved in the various com- 
mittees, which, so many of them as are needed, 
are equally with the prayer meeting essential 
to a society of Christian i/ndeavor. 

Fourth—Strenuous loyalty to thelocal chureh 
and denomination with which each socicty is 
connected. Thisloyalty is plainly expressed in 
the pledge. It underlica the whole idea of the 
movement, and, as statistics prove and pastors 
testify, is very generally exemplified in the 
lives of active members. Thus the Society of 
Christian Endeavor, in theory and practice, is 
as loyal a denominational society as any in 
existence, as well as a broad and fraternal 
interdehominational society. 

Fifvh—We reatiirm our increasing confidence 
in the interdenominational spiritual fellowship, 
through which we hope, not for organic unity, 
but to fulfill our Lord’s prayer for spiritual 
unity, “ that they all may be one.”” This fellow- 
ship already extends to ali Evangelical denomi- 
nations, and we should greatly deplore any 
mevonen’ that would interrupt or imperil it. 

6 rejoice in the prewieg friendliness of Chric- 
tians throughout the world. We find reason for 
gratitude in the fact that the Reformed, Meti- 
odist Protestant, and Cumberland Presbyterian 
Churches, the 2 tionalists, Disciples of 


Christ, Friends, and other denominations have, 
in thelr highest gatherings, in- 





| dorsea and practically adopted the Society of 


Christian Endeavor, and that the Presbyterians 
in many Synods and Presbyteries have substan- 
tially done the same, 

We rejoice, tov, that the Baptists’ Young Peo- 
ple’s Union admits Christian Endeavor Societies 
to all the privileges of denominational services 
without any change of name or principle or in- 
terdenominational afliliation; that the Free 
Baptists recommend that societies organized on 
the Christian Endeavor basis be called ‘‘Advo- 
cates of Fidelity in Christian Iendeavor,” the 
Evangelical Association, “ieystone League of 
Christian Endeavor,” and the Methodists of 
Canada, ‘*The Kpworth League of Christian En- 
deavor,”’ and that the United Brethren in Christ 
recommend that where a society takes the pray- 
er-meeting pledge it should be called a ‘*Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society,” thus guaranteeing to 
those who desire it one precious interdenom- 
{national fellowship as well as full denomina- 
tional control. 

We believe tnat, for the sake of Christian fair- 
ness and courtesy in all denominations and all 
over the world, the Christian Endeavor princi- 
ples should go with the name, and the name, 
either alone or in connection with a distinctive 
denominational name, should go with the prin- 
ciples. 

For the maintenance of these principles of 
covenant obligation, individual service, denomi- 
national loyalty, and interdenominational fel- 
lowship, we unitedly and heartily pledge our- 
selves. 

After the reading, the platform was approved 
in along, sonorous “‘ Aye,” following the motion 
for adoption ofiered by President Clark. 


eee 


“GOSPEL TEMPERANCE.” 


JOBUN G WOOLLEY GIVES THE AUDI- 


ENCE A STIRRING UP. 

John G. Woolley of Rest Island, Minn., was 
introduced to speak for the cause of Gospel 
Temperance. He was frequently interrupted 
by the wildest applause, and he showed himself 
to be aquick and clever phrasemaker as well 
as a strong prohibitionist. The electric bell 
buzzed several times unheeded, and when, at 
last, be retired, there Were many calls for bim 
to return. Mr. Woolley’s address was as fol- 
lows: * 

‘For twelve months I have thanked God at 
every remembrance of you. For ever since a 
year ago to-day, when I first felt the mighty 
heart beat of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, I have believed the Chureb 
was getting ready to stamp out the liquor 
traffic. And I believe to this high privilege and 
duty women as well as men are divinely called 
to help by voice and vote. 

** Since last I stood in this amazing presence I 
have rested not one day from helping tempted 
men to escape to Jesus Christ, and I have seen 
some scores or so of clear, sure rescues, 

‘“ Butin thatsame time I have seen a thou- 
sand men, and women, too, make splendid 
breaks for liberty. And even while I watched 
their frantic flight and cheered them on their 
way IJ have seen the majestic lion of the law 
leap from his marble lair in the Capitol and fell 
them by a blow of lethal velvet. Then every 
hill and vale, re-echoing his savage roar, told 
the lesser beasts of prey the king would bunt 
that day. I have heard the saloon jackals 
come yelping along ali the ways to shred the 
fallen bodies—aye, souls, too, and, gagged by 
the quivering hearts of women, fly back in aw- 
ful stealth, to their screened cage to mouth 
them there in catiike lust of death and blood. 

“And to-day, wailing through all these aisles 
and arches, I can hear cries of minor treble 
calling, ‘Save my father!’ ‘Savemy husband!’ 
‘Save my child! 

**Here it, O friends: ‘It is not the will of 
your Father that one of these littie ones should 
perish.’ Oh, hear it, and help me for the love of 
human kind to grasp the reasous why the 
slaughter of the Weak and innocent goes on un 
checked, and why God's men stand by, holding 
the garments of the wurderers. 

‘For nearly five years the burden of my daily 
prayer has been that God would show me why 
in these great days of universal up-lift ‘ Gospel 
Temperance’ fails, for fail it does, by every 
token current to intelllgence. ‘ 

**Open your Bibles at the end of Jeremiah vi. 
and read, ‘ The bellows are burned, the lead is 
consumed of the fire; the founder melteth in 
vain; for the wicked are not tucked away.’ It 
reads like an invoice of the temperance cause. 

“*The bellows are burned.’ ‘The fires of this 
reform are over blown. ‘Gospel temperance’ 
is appoplectic with idle sentiment. Speaking 
broadly, temperance work 1s temperance meet- 
ings in which the same speakers, year after 
year, convince over and over the same people, 
mostly women, of the same thing, by the saiwe 
arguiuents, to the same wusic, and the same 
collection; aud ‘the founder melteth in vain,’ 
because for three generations we have been re- 
smelting the saine batch of overdone slag and 
pyrites, mourning ineauwhile a discouraging 
lack of visible, tangible, produce, ‘for the 
wicked are not plucked away.’ 

“We flux our formative citizenship with sa- 
loons, and sandwich ‘saving grace’ with damn 
ing laws. Dramshops are as lawful as 
churches, and distilleries as leyitimate as public 
schools. 

“Three millions of Christian men are to vote 
presently, and there are buttwo things certaiuin 
the contest, nawely, that the vote of the Curistian 
meu can detine the issue und determine it, and 
that the saloon will carry the day and decorate 
its bar with Christian consciences spitted like 
reed birds on a skewer of gold. 

«Gospel Temperance’ is an avalanche of 
talk upon a giacier of apathy. In its distinct- 
ively practical aspect ‘Gospel Temperance’ is 
congested at the little end of the subject. This 
is, for instance, the golden age of patent medi- 
cines. The windows of the apothecury are full 


of sure cures for Grunkenness, aud religious and | 


reform newspapers (but notthe Gulden ule, | 
believe,) fairly tremble over one another reo 
ommending substitutes for regeneration, by by 
podermic injections, at a price not one drunkard 
in 3,000 can pay. 

“ Do lL deny merit to these remedies? No. If 
achild and askipping rope combine to produce 
hip disease, the rationale of cure divides this 
way: The doctor to the hip, the child to the 
skip. So far as drunkenness resides in the 
mucous membrane, or nerve ganglia, or brain, 
ov blood, | say use medicine; but I say dranken 
ness is not, by any scientific or even intelligent 
pathology, membranous, neurotic, or cerebral. 

** From within, out of the heart of men pro- 
ceed evil thoughts’ and all defilement, and you 
could as well try to cure a runaway horse by 
painting the barn a quiet color as to cure an un- 
repentant drunkard by the skin or stomach, 
though it may well happen, and does, that the 
cure of disordered nerves or brain or liver 
often thakes it easier for the penitent 
drunkard to recover himself. And this 
proves mediceal science to be of God and 
very noble, but it is not the temperance 
cause any more than is a bakery, a market, ora 
jail. tighty per cent. of drunkards are content 
to be, or being that, they are so, and science 
has not discovered and will vever discover any 
mineral, vegetable, or gaseous substitute for 
penitence and * grit.’ 

* Drunkenness ia sin—not the only one or the 
worst. I would as lief stagger to the gate oi 
heaven drunk andin rags as a sober, cleanly, 
dainty, natty hypocrite. I would as willingly 
rollinto judgment limp with alcohol as a calm, 
clean accomplice of the saloon. | would go as 
readily maudlin and gibbering to sentence as 
with the shame-gold of license in my hand, or 
in my pocket the price of a tenement let to 
shame. Ali these are ains, and sinners need at 

the last diagnosis, not salve, but salvation. 

‘Current legislation shows the same deter- 
mination, to the small view, and 60 we have the 
saloon slightly restricted for free drinkers and 
larger patronage. Nodrunkard need thirst if he 
has money, and no boy escapes temptation. 
Penal statutes forthe protection of life com- 
mence at shad, soft lobsters, soft crabs, sitting 
quail, and the like, and have risen gradually as 
high in the scale as cattle. 

“The same Congress that refuses even to 
consider the ravages of the liquor trafiic appro- 
priates $100,000 a year to investigate hog 
cholera. One hundred thousand dollars’ outlay 
to save swine from infection! One hundred 
niillions’ income to spread contagion in the way 
of boys! 

‘*In local option, which is the fashionable tint 
this Spring in political Christianity, there is 
just a gleam of hope for boys, but measured by 
the wrong it would correct, that remedy is in- 
finitesimal and almost contemptibie. ° 

* Ask the motherhood of New-York where it 
wants protection from the saloon. It wiil an- 
swer, ‘l wantit where my sonsare.’ Where are 
the sons of New-York! KEverywhere. ‘that is 
the New-York of New-York mothers. Is Chris- 
tianity asmaller thing than motherhood! Is 
Christian duty a thing of townlines and par 
allels of latitude and longitude? No. Chris- 
tianity has no locality or policy, waits for no 
growth of sentiment. A Christian is a citizen 
of the parish of everywhere, neighbor to every- 
body, stranger to nobody, brother of anybody. 
‘Ye are the light of the world,’ not of the 
Fourth Ward. 

* But the power of the Church of Jesus Christ 
appears in liquor statutes mainly as ‘ license ’— 
high license, high church; low license, low 
church—and illustrates my thesis most disgrace- 
Tully. 

‘Our educational work is microscopic. The 
Sunday-school teacher explains to the children 
that alcohol is poison. The public school ex- 
hibits vivid charts of a drunkard’'s interior to 
show that alcohol is poison. The temperance 
lecturer leaves no doubt that alcohol is poison. 
The preacher shows that to both body and sonl 
alcohol is poison. The court analyzes the virus 
of the soul and pronounces it poison. The Lee- 
islature does the iike and reports poisor. ‘hen 
they all go for more virus to analyze, avd com- 
mence all over again. No wonder that temper- 
ance is marked ‘ optional’ on your lesson leaves. 
The thing is threadbare. 

* Meantime the children see that the liquor 
trattic is lawful, profitable, and politically 
respectable. And this is called ‘educating the 
people.’ itis educating the saloon keeper, and 
the most pronounced success of it so far is that 
the American dramseller js the ne plus ultra of 
his breed. 

“It has often happened in thiscity that a man 
has lain aside the linen apron of the bar for the 
ermine of the bench. 

“The negative side of the ‘Gospel Temper- 
ance’ is beaten out to the last husk. The pledge 
is obsolete. Keformed men are praiseworthy, 
but negative and ineffective. 

“The need of the world is enlisted men, whole- 








some, well-nourished, well-trained, well-armed, 
well-accoutred, stalwart, confident soldiers of 
Jesus Christ, like you! The men who simply 
‘quit’ begin again. Restrictive permission per- 
petuates the saloon piracy, and after one hun- 


dred years of negative reform the saloon is 
going to enter the twentieth century in triumph, 
dragging the Church chained to its chariot 
wheels, unless you prevent it. 

“And so I offer you to-day, in barest outline, a 
study of the “drink’ problem upon its positive 
and larger side. I waste no words exhorting you 
not to drink, not to license, not tosell. I kugw 
what you will not do, but I come in the name of 
Him we serve to ask what you intend todo. I 
spend no time haranguing you to be true to the 
light that enters the small end of your glass. 
I know you will be. But turn it, I beg of you, 
and let the light enter by the larger lons. 

“A man is blind who sees in‘ Gospel Tem- 
perance’ only the habit, influence, or welfare of 
an individual ora town. Duty is co extensive 
with allegiance, and isas wide as life. A manis 
deaf who cannot hear above the cries of the dy- 
ing in the rear, the martial music of the battle 
front and rattling ordinance all along the line. 
A manis dumb who, in this great debate can- 
notspeak tu the whole question. A manisa 
hunchback who stands to speak in these great 
days and cannot straighten to the plummet-line 
God let down over the manger of Bethle- 

1em. 

‘*Too long wehave heard and preached and 
lived a dwarfish and little Gospel, under stained 
giaas, in artificial heat, making nosegays of per- 
sonal experience. Too long have we kept the 
face of.Jesus Christ hkean oldambrotypeinlimp 
morocco covers to ornament Withal our spiritual 
centre tables. Toolong we have employed the 
Chureh as an ambulance and employed our- 
selves for ‘stretcher’ service, digging graves 
and bearing otf the dead, while at the cradle of 
our citizenship ‘license,’ the harlot midwife, 
sits and rocks and sings her bawdy lullaby. 

“You must add a word to your motto yonder 
80 that it will read ‘for Christ, the Church, the 
Country.’ Itis time for Jesus Christ to go to 
Congress as well as to the slums. Thé time has 
come when we must stretch up to the larger 
lifein Him or bleach to sallow, pious inettfici- 
ency, and you are the arm of the Church body. 

“This is aday of peril to this society. Your 
rise and progress have been marvelous, but you 
must do more than grow. You must step olf 
like master masons toward God’s reddening 
east and build something. The bench, bar, 
board of trade, caucus, convention, must re- 
spect youas they do not your fathers. The 
glory of young men is in their strength, not 
size, Shape, pedigree, or prospects. Your next 
move means conquest or collapse, for the devil 
of denominationalism has already shown his 
hated face In your great movement. 

*** Gospel Temperance’ sentiment has hung 
like a pearly mist over the sinks and perils of 
‘the drink’ for 300,000 mornings, but has sunk 
back daily into the ecclesiastical quagmire and 
brought no cleansing shower. But the Young 
People’s Christian Endeavor Society, at first 
no bigger than Francis E. Clark’s hand, (which 
may God nerve and bless,) has risen straight- 
away, gathering up a million cloudlets from a 
million marshes in its way. Pent up within 
you is a torrent of a thousand Johnustowns and 
the power of all God’s lightning. Oh, flash! 
Split the sky! Cleave the mountains! Lick up 
the pools, Electrify the world! I said the 
kast reddens. So it does, with anarchy, and 
tyranny and drunkenness, and contlagration. 
Ohl, rain! rain! rain! 

“ Did you mean what you said on that ban- 
ner, ‘ The world for Christ.’ ? Up then and take 
the world! Your flag, the star of Bethlehem 
aud the stripes of Jeaus Christ. No drones, no 
dummies, no dunces in Christian Endeavor! 

“This is what [ call the positive side of * Gos- 
pel Temperance’ in the large: I believe Chris- 
tian men, as such, can give and ought to give 
this country gospel government. Under suach 
government revenue laws would protect capital 
and labor, producer and consumer, equitably, 
and weshould have gospel tariff I am sure 
there might be gospel sutlrage, and under that, 
would be no civil dillerence of sex and every 
suliragan would have a vote and have it counted. 

* Under such government I should expect the 
Monroe doctrine to expand to the forbidding 
any foreign sbip discharging alcohol upon the 
American Continent, and if one should persist 
to do so and we should blow her outof water I 
would call that gospel coast defense. .And if 
any nation should try to force the acoursed 
merchandise upon this hemisphere and we 
should sweep the sea with shot and shell, and 
burn, and sink, and kill, Ll would call that gos- 
pei war. 

“They tell me thatthe Church agrees to all 
this, but sticks at the method of doingit. But 
the method is the vital thing, and there can be 
but one under our form of government. kvery 
Christian voter ought to vote so that if his 
ticket wins the saloon will stop. And every 
Christian woman, till the conscience of the 
country wakes to give her sulferage, ought to 
‘fallin’ with Frances Willard and the rest at 
the front of the world’s work, fighting in wo- 
man’s ways for God and home and every land. 
And every Christian citizen ought to demand of 
Congress by respectful petition a non-partisan 
atatute declaratory of the Constitution, forever 
forbidding the manufacture, importation, ex- 
portation, transportation, sale, gift, or posses- 
sion of alcoholic liquors, except chemically pure 
alcohol for scientilic purposes, to be sold only 
by Government agents in sealed packages, each 
packace to be registered like a bond. 

‘Can such things be? Of course, such things 
ean be. When? Faith has no ‘when’ in her 
vocabulary. God is alive; the sun stands atill 
upon Gideon, and the moon in the Valley of 
Ajaion, and so will stand until this fight is over. 
To His saints there is no death nor failures, 
night nor time—only God, eternity, and victory. 

“Is it not true, then, that humanity is going 
to pieces and that Satan rules this world! Of 
course, it is not true. Satan is the Prince of 
Darkness of this world. The Light of the world 
is at our head of column, and his very name is 
Victory. 

‘* Are not these, then, ‘tho last days’? Are 
not the elect nearly enrolled, and are not these 
nineteen hundred years to end in failure? No. 
No matter how you read your Bible, that is not 
to happen till all the world has had a fair 
chance with the Gospel. That time is not now, 
hor near. 

**Men who have simply heard unclean preach- 
ers speak of cleansing by the blood of Jesus; 
that have only heard tippling deacons talk of 
abstinence; that have only heard of a local op 
tion Christianity that prohibits saloons in a 
village for Jesus’ sake and permits them in 
cities for Satan's sake, have had no real chance 
to accept the Gospel. The huinan mind is in- 
trinsically too honest to accept the testimony. 

‘““While chureh steeples stand for high 
license they do not point to God. 

“A ship that lands in Africa to put ashore 
two missionaries and 60,00U gallons of New- 
Iengland rum carries hell there, not the Gospel. 

‘When the Christian public invites the na- 
tions to an international Sabbath breaking, 
with drink and dance and revel free as air, the 
visitors will not recognize the Gospel of it. It 
is along time yet before the heathen yonder or 
the children in our homes will hear the Gospel 
with a fair temptation to accept it. 

“is notthe Lord coming soon? Hes here! 
I saw Him down in Water Street last night. I 
have seen Him at the Cremorne and 8t. Bar- 
tholomew's; at the cathedral, the church, the 
barracks of the Salvation Army. I see Him in 
the faces of ny wife and sons. He is here to- 
day! I feel Ilim in my soul! Oh, blind eyes, 
open, and see Him! Oh, deaf ears, isten! Oh, 
withered arma, stretch forth to Him! Oh, wo- 
man, bexgared by doctors and wasted by dis- 
ease, press close and touch His garment’s hen! 
Oh, widow's son, arise! Oh, Lazarus, come 
forth! Oh, ye redeemed, see Him as He is, and 
be like Him! 

“His name was called Jesus, ‘For He shall 
save His people from theft sins.’ Oh, be saved 
jrom all your sins! God needs you; for by you 
He is to savethis world. If it could be saved 
only by His coming, by His own right hand, by 
word of His own mouth, He would have saved 
it nineteen hundred years ago. Yes, He would 
have saved it beiore it fel) at all. * but since by 
Inan came death, by man also comes, COMES, 
comes the resurection of the dead.’ 

“Why, if you will hear His voice, to-day is 
victory! The third person of the Trinity livos 
in humanity, sent to us by the Lord Jesus to 
walk back with us on human feet to our Fa 
ther’shouse. Up, upthe mountof God winds the 
long column of His ‘ Whosoever,’ made in His 
image, bone of His bone, flesh of His tlesh, blood 
of His blood, and God the Holy Spirit leading. 

“*Liftup your heads, oh, ye gates: Even lift 
them up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of 
Glory shall come in.’ The gates of everlasting 
light are ‘lifted’ from their hinges, never more 
to awing. The doore of heaven are everlasting 
open doors; they will never shut until the last 
sore-hearted, dusty-footed son of God staggers 
in to fallupon his Father's heart and cling for- 
ever.” 

Se ae 
NORTHWEST 


SOME OF THE PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 
OF MISSIONARY E. R. YOUNG. 


After the singing of the hymn, ‘‘At the Cross,” 
President Clark introduced the Rev. E. R. 
Young of Toronto as a modern hero and almost 
a modern martyr. Mr. Young read the follow- 
ing address, detailing some of his experiences 
as a missionary among the Northwest Indians: 

Our great-hearted Master, who said, ‘Go ye 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature,” said a short time before that 
“many shall come from the east and the west 
and the north and the south, and shall sit down 
in the Kingdom of God.” 

Missionaries have come from the south, and 
east, and west, and have told you of Gospel tri- 
umphs and of marvelous successes in their ef- 
forts to bring men and women to Christ in those 
regions where they nave toiled for the blessed 
Master. 

Asa missionary from the Wild North Land, I 
am here py your request to tell you something 
of personal work among the poor Indians of the 
far North. 

To the world’s masses there is no special in- 
terest insuch a work. No glamour of romance 


gathers round such a work. 

Voor Lo has more enemies than friends, and 
yet in this presence there are many—may I not 
hope the vast majority !—who believe that the 
Gospel of the Son of God is just the thing he 
needs to lift him up to a better life here, and to 
tit him for a bright eternity beyond. 

In the eloquent official sermon of this conven- 
tion we heard that the great want of this age 


AMONG INDIANS. 





and world waslove. ‘o theme in pavan lands 
equals that, The story of the love of the great 
heart of God towaru wulmauily Is aiways Of In- 
tense interest and readily finds listeners. 

Lo tell of this great love of the infizite God of 
Love, long years ago, my young wife and I, in 
the brightness of our happy honeymoon days, 
leftour bappy home in civilization, and went 
far away into the haunts and abodes of the poor 
Indians, hundreds of miles north of the last ves- 
tiges of civilization. ‘ 

Our home was in Keweetin, (the Land of the 
North Wind,) north of the Province of Manitoba. 
So great was the distance, joined to dificulties 
of travel in those days, that we were twomonths 
and nineteen days journeying toward that land. 

When we reached our destination we found 
ourselves 400 miles from the nearest white 
Christian family; 400 miles from the doctor or 
Post Office. Only twice a year did we hear from 
the outside world. In this far-away place and 
with these Indians we lived for many years. 

Gathering them together we explained the 
object of our coming, and told them that no 
matter what others might say or think about 
them, We were going to trustthem and believe 
in them. So we deliberately took the bolts off 
the doors and removed every fastening from the 
windows of our littie home, and let it be known 
that nothing in our possession was under lock 
and key. As the result of thie confidence in 
them we never in all those years had anything 
stolen from us. We felt safef in our lives and 
property there than we have ever felt since in 
the so-called lands of civilization. 

God wonderfully blessed our labors among 
them and that of other faithful tollers, and soon 
there were many hundreds of converted Indians 
gathered into missions. Their lives are puse 
and true, and their every-day walk shows the 
genuineness of the marvelous transformation 
wrought by the Gospel’s power. 

Inaland so {isolated there were, of course, 
many trials and some hardships. So remote 
were we from civilization that often, for months 
together, We were Obliged to live as did the 
Indians, almost destitute of the blessings of 
ordinary civilized life. Fish twenty-one times a 
week for six months Was sometimes our prin- 
cipal. tood. The other six months we hada 
great variety of game, from bear's meat to 
muskrat, and from venison to wildeat. 

So importunate did the pagan Indians become 
to hear the Gospel that in carrying the glad 
tidings of a Saviour’s love to them I kept en- 
larging my mission field untilit was over 500 
miles long and over 30U0 wide. Over this vast 
tield | traveled in Summer ina birch canoe, and 
in Winter with my dog trains. Our Summers 
in those high latitudes are short and brilliant. 
Asin my canoé, managed by my skillful canoe- 
menu, we traveled in those great lakes and 
rivers, we didnot aee a house for weeks to- 
gether. Tho granite rocks were our bed, and 
the star-decked canopy of heaven our covering. 
Sometimes it was varied when the drenching 
showers fell upon us, and we were for days 
without adry stitch upon us. But in patience 
we toiled on, and rejviced when the blessed sun- 
shine came out again and dried our dripping 
garments. 

in Winter we traveled by dogtrain. There is 
absolutely no other way of traveling in that 
land in those long, cold, dreadful Winters, ox- 
cept going on foot. and dog travel means that in 
@ greater or less degree. 

As illustrated in my book “By Canoe and 
Dog Train,” we harness them up tandem style, 
four dogs constituting a train. ‘The sleds are six- 
teeu inches wide by tenfeetlong. Generally 
four trains would be required for a long trip. 
Attended by my faithful dog drivers, in this way 
I have traveled thousands of miles through the 
dreary, pathless forests of the cold north land. 
No vestige of road wasthere. The snow was 
often from three to four feet deep, and the only 
signs of a road before the faithful dogs were the 
snowshoe tracks of the skillful Indian guide, 
who, with unerring accuracy, strode along on 
ahead, often at the rate of from seventy to nine- 
ty miles a das. 

The cold was often terrible. Sometimes it 
was from 40° to 60- below zero. At times every 
part of my lace exposed to the pitiless-blast was 
frozen. 

When night overtook us on those long jour- 
heys, often of many days’ duration, we dug a 
hole in the snow, cooked our supper of fat meat 
apd strong tea, fed our faithful dogs, and then 
after prayers wrapped ourselves up in our 
blankets and fur robes, and then often to the 
lullaby of the howlings of the great yray wolves 
of the north, lay down in that snowy bed with 
no roof above wus but the starry heavens and 
tried to sleep. Often it was hard work to keep 
from freezing todeath. Are you surprised when 
I tell you that once, in such a bed, 1 froze my 
nose aud both ears? 

But in no other way could those poor sheep in 
the wilderness, so isolated and so long neglected, 
be reached with the Gospel. These single trips 
often required eight to nine days each way of 
severest toil. 

[ was supposed to ride on my dog sled, and 
generally could when the way led us over the 
icy surface of the great lakes or rivers which 
constitute the good roads of the country, but 
when we had to push on through the dense 
forest regions where the snow was very deep 
and the obstructions many the missionary had 
to strap on his snowshoes and in Indian tile, 
with his faithful guide and dog drivers, help 
make the track on which the a dogs could 
drag the sleds with their heavy loads. Your 
missionary had not the iron constitution of 
those tried, athletic red men of the north, and 
80, often as he was obliged to tramp along, hour 
after hour, his strength often gave out, and 
being seized with cramps, has he fallen help- 
less in the snowtrail. All hecoula doin his 
agony wasto callout, ‘* Boys, help me!” and 
quickly to hia aid rushed his faithful and sorrow- 
ing and dusky companions, and while one In- 
dian seized him by his leather coat collar 
another took hold of his moccasins, and pulling 
vigorously they straightened him out, while a 
third Indian sat on him to keep him straight 
while the fourth [Indian speedily made a fire 
and boiling the kettle made some strong tea, 
and warming furrobes and blankets in which 
they rolled the missionary, svon got him into a 
sweat, and thus caused the cramps to partly 
disappear so that full of pain and suflering the 
missionary could resume the journey. Often 
the strap of the snow shoes would so chafe and 
injure his feet that the blood would soak 
through the moccasins and the webbing of the 
snow shoes. 80 that the trail would be marked 
with his blood. 

Do you very much censure him when tell you 
that there were times when his heart failed him 
and his courage faltered! That more than once 
has he sat down alone, covered with snow and, 
chiding himself with himself, has said: “If I 
reach home alive from this journey, 80 terrible 
and full of suffering, IL will never attempt an- 
other like it. The people who support missiona- 
aries do not ask such suffering of one of these 
men. My brother ministers do not ask it, and 
God does not ask it, and if I get home alive I 
will never undertake one likeitagain.” Yes,he 
has said just such things, amid his physical 
agonies and in his moments of discourage- 
ment. But he has taken them all back and has 
asked forgiveness for ail such foolish words. 

And why he has done se we will endeavor to 
tellyou. The welcome with which he was re- 
ceived by the wild Indians in the primeval 
forest, the eagerness with which they drank in 
the precious truth of the Blessed Book, the 
childiike faith with which they recelved it and 
accepted it and were saved by it, and the 
gonuineness Of their conversions as exemplified 
by their devoted, consistent, honest lives shows 
the reality of the work wrought in their hearts 
by the preaching of the Gospel and the crucitix- 
ion in the wilderness, 

As [heard the happy testimony and Impas- 
sioned words of how for years they had lost 
faith in the old religion of their forefathers and 
that the religion of the Book of Heaven was just 
wWhatthey hud been longing for IL forgot all 
about my chafed limbs and bleeding feet and 
frostbitten face and rejoiced that | was counted 
worthy to go as a pioneer missionary among so 
interesting a people and see such success. [ 
found some of these bands all pagans; they are 
to-day all Christians. [ found some of them 
brutal and cruel in the extreme to their mothers 
aud wives and daughters, some of them even 
going so far as to strangle their own mothers 
to death and then burn the bodies to ashes for 
the crime of growing old and being unable to 
snare rabbits or build fires, 

Oh, wondrous transformation! A glorious 
Gospel that can so change the hard, cruel, cul- 
lous heart! I have seen just such places 
where the little child has been taken up, the 
double doors thrown open and carried on a 
chair made out of the clasped hands of two stal- 
wart sons. 

Ihave seen the feeble, old, and blind mother 
there seated, ahd with one arm around the neck 
of one 80n, and the other around the other’s 
neck, thus brought to the house of God, that 
she, too, might enjoy the sermons of the little 
sanctuary, and when it was ended, lovingly was 
she carried back by those now loving Christian 
sons, Who, but for the blessed influences of the 
Gospel, would have cruelly and heartiessly put 
her ta death for the orime of being old and 
helpless. 

Fellow Christian Endeavorers, workers in 
God’s vinevard, our mission is to see to it that 
in the next few years all the world has the Gos- 
pel. Itis, indeed, a mighty task, a tremendous 
undertaking. But the mighty God, the ever- 
lasting lather, is ou our side. The promises are 
all with us. The declaration has gone forth 
that to Hie Son shall be given the heathen for 
his inheritance and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for his possession.” 

To aid in this work we are toiling and ever 
praying. The signs of the times are all full of 
encouragement. Inthe different positions in 
life where God has providentially placed us let 
us labor on and never give up the conflict. 
Never were Longfeliow’s words more true than 
now: 

‘Out of the darkness of nignt the world rolls 
into the light. It is daybreak everywhere.” 

May God save us from apathy or indifference 
” this glorious daybreak of the bright on-coming 

ay! 

With some night visions and heart-musings 
from the wild north land, I must close. 

So short are the wintry days in those high 
latitudes where for years we toiled that on our 
long trips with our dogs and Indians we were 
obliged to rouse ourselves up from our snowy 
beds in the cold and dreary forests hours before 
day. Aided by thelightof ourcamp fire we 
cooked our moraing meal, packed up our robes 
and blankets and tied them, with our provis- 
ions and kettles, our dogsleds. Before starting 
we sang, in the Cree Indian language, one of the 
sweet songs of Zion, and then bowing at the 
mercy seat with grateful hearts, we offered = 
our prayers to the loving protector who ha 
watched over and shielded us from all harm, al- 
though our lodging place was in the forest 
primeval and our bed was in the snow, with 
the temperature from 40° to 60° below zero, 
Our last camp duty was the capturing aud har- 
nessing of our dogs, which was an easy or diffi- 
cult task, according to their nature and training, 

As much snow had recently fallen, we all tied 
on our snowshoes: then. starting our doga. we 
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or THE 


Four Days’ Proceedings 
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CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR 
CONVENTION 


IS ISSUED BY THE 


NEW-YORK TIMES 


THE NEW-YORK TIMES 
is the only newspaper 
which has _ reported 
these proceedings 
in full. 

Two pages have been de- 
voted daily to a faithful rec- 
ord of all the addresses and 

events of the convention. 


These have been REVISED 
and CORRECTED, and, when 
presented in the Christian En- 
deavor Extra, they will fur- 
nish a story which will be 
read with absorbing interest 
in THOUSANDS OF HOMES 
throughout the world. 


Publications by any other 
newspaper than THE NEW- 
YORK TIMES, purporting 
to be full reports must neces- 
sarily be incomplete, for no 
other newspaper, as delegates 
well know, has undertaken 
to present to the public daily 
reports that are full, fair, and 
accurate. 


——__—_<g— - 


FOR THE HOME SOCIETIES, 


Every delegate should se- 
cure a number of copies for 
the benefit of members of the 
Home Societies who were un- 
able to attend the convention. 


If your newsdealer is unable 
to supply you, forward 
your orders to 


THE NEW-YORK TIMES, 


TIMES BUILDINC, _ 
New-York City. 


Copies can also be obtained 
at the Ur-Town OFFIce of 


THE NEW-YORK TIMES, 


NO. 1,269 BROADWAY, - 


NEAR 32D STREET. 


Cut out the above addresses 


for future reference. 


3 cents 
$2.50 


Single copies, . . . 
(00 copies, .... 


Copies in wrappers for mail 
ing will be furnished on 
orders for 100 or more. 


te" Newsdealers will be supplied at the usual 
rates charged for the dally Times. 
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wended our way out from the light of the camp- 
tire and through the weird shadows of the tir 
and birch and juniper trees on the vast expanse 
of Lake Winnipeg, across which our journey 
lay. The stars shone down upon us with a 
clearness and brilliancy unknown in“Jands of 
mists and fogs. At times meteors blazed along 
the star-decked vault of heaven, leaving behind 
them fora few seconds lines of silvery light 
that soon faded away. ‘The northern lignts 
flashed, danced, and scintillated with a magnifi- 
cence that paled into insignificance man’s most 
wonderful pyrotechnic displays. Frequently a 
clear and distinct corona would be tormed at 
the zenith, from which would shoot out long 
oo}umns of various-colored lights, which seemed 
to rest down upon the snowy waste around us 
or on the far-olf distant shores. Often have I 
seen acioud of light tit swiftly across these 
ever-changing bars with a resemblance so nat- 
ural to that of a hand across the strings of a 
harp that I have suddenly stopped and listened 
for that rustiing sound which some arctic tray- 
elers have ailirmed they have heard from these 
nuroral displays, but although I have eften 
watched and listened amid the deathlike ‘still- 
ness of this dreary land no sound have I ever 
heard. Amid all their flashing, changing glories 
they seemed as voiceless as the stars above 
sbem, 

The morning crescent-shaped moon, the sil- 
very queen of night, helped to light up our way 
ps through the long, dreary hours we journeyed 
mn. If the cold had been less terrible vothing 
could have been more delightful than con- 
templating these glorious sights in the heavens. 
As it was, the words of the Psalmist, “* The 
heavens declare the glory of God and the firma- 
ment showeth his handiwork,” and Job's mag- 
nificent description of that God “ who is wise in 
heart and mighty in strength, which alone 
gspreadeth out the heavens, which maketh 
Arcturus, Orion, and 


bers of the south,” in our eara, and we 


rang 


| 
| 
| 


eed 

scene of more than Venetian loveliness, fall the 
shadows from the Alps and the Pyrenees, from 
the white crags of the Himalayas, and the 
snowy cone of the sacred mount of Japan. The 
buildings, planned by the leading American 
architects, which are to shelter not only the 
riches of the soul, the sea, and tM. inine, but also 
the industries and machineries and inventions 
of the world, which are to be crowded with the 
jeweled and silken marvels of Europe and Asia 
and the floral wonders of the Atmnazon, which 
are to be made still more beautiful by the pomp 
of the decorator’s art and by the triumphs of 
the sculptor’s genius, are more imposing and 
magnificent than any which adorned the great 
and brilliant expositions of London, Paris, 
Philadelphia, and Vienna. 

But it was said long ago, on divine authority, 
that “ man does not live by bread alone,” ** by 
things material and visible,” and I am happily 
confident that the Columbian Exposition is tg 
provide more amply than any previous world's 
fair for the higher things of the apirit. It will 
be an edneation to every thoughtful young 
manend woman to become a student at this 
world’s university, and we should be diligently 
eager in preparing forit. The discovery of the 


| New World was a chief event in the social and 


Pieiades, and the cham- | 


were thankful that the Creator of all these things | 


was mindfu! of us. Still, after all, 
of the bitterness of the morning, it being, as we 
afterward found, in the neighborhood 
almost bitter 


love of the sentimental, and in 


anguish to cry out to these lights in the heavens, | 


* Miserable comforters are ye all! Can none of 


you give us any warmth!” 

Bat while we journey on, a dim, faint line of 
ight is seen in the eastern horizon. 
@ scarcely Visible. Tbe brilliant meteors seem 


o say, * How much more exalted are we than | 


that dim, faint line down there so low!” The 
Northern Lights appeared to cry outin derision, 
“Who fora moment would compare us in all 
our ever-changing, flashing splendor with that 
insignificant and modest beam!" The silvery 
moon, the queen of the night, seems to consider 
that eastern light as an intruder as she gazes 
opon it with saucy stare. 
light heeds them not. As we watch we see that 
it is rapidly increasing. The white line, extend- 
Ing round to the north and south, has risen, and | 
anderneath is one of crimson and purple. A 
flashing ray shoots up, and then the glorious 
sun bounds up from his snowy bed, “rejoicing | 
as a strong man to run a race.’’ Felix, my In- 
dian guide, who ran ahead, shouted out, ‘‘ Bag- | 
gstao! Sagastao!” (Ibe sun rises! The sun | 
rises!) 

The poor shivering missionary coming next, 
toiling along on snowshoes behind his dog- 
train, takes up the joytul sound, which is caught 
up and loudly shouted by William, my otber In- 
dian attendant, who at this glad sight casts off | 
his usnal stpicism and is as noisy in his words | 
of welcome to the sovereign king of day as the 
reat. of us. We turn our ice-covered, frost- | 
bitten faces to the sun, and as its bright beams 
fallupon us like loving Kisses we rejoice that 
the light and brightness of another day has | 
tome, for *‘ truly the light issweet; and a pleas- 
ant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun.” 
But look around the heavens and behold the 
marvelous chanze his coming has effected. 
Every lesser light has gone, every competitor 
has left the fleld. The raceisall his own. At 
firat his brightrays gild the diatant hilltops, 
then they light up the fir-clad rocky isies 
which, when burnished by his golden beams, 
bear some fanciful resemblance to old ruined 
temples or vast cathedrals. And while we 
gaze upon them, wondering, if God's foot- 
stool can be made to wok so glorious, 
what will the Throne be! the sun has risen 
higher, every shadow of night has disappeared, 
and we are deluged in his glory. I would have 
been but a poor lover of the world’s evangeliza- 
tion and emphatically a poor missionary,if I 
could have gazed upon these marvelous trans- 
formations in the heavens and thought on the 
lesson they taught me unmoved. My heart | 
grew hot within me, and while | mused the tire | 
burned, and then spake me with my tongue: 

Meet emblem of a world abrouded in the chill | 
and gioom of Paganism seems Lake Winnipeg 
on this cold, wintry morning, Nosign of iife is 
here. The ice and snow, like a great mantle, 
gem to have wrapped themselves round every | 
thing that once had life 

The tlashing meteors reminded me of the 
efiorts of tle old philosophers to reform and 
illuminate the world. There was a transient 
beauty in some of their theories, but the dark- 
ness to be dispelled was too dense, and so their 
lights, meteoriike, went out almost as soon as 
kindled, The tickle, ever-changing .northern 
lights made me think of some of the various 
systems of false religions, or perversions of the 
true, which man has invented to dazzle the un- 
wary or tolead the fickle astray. Whether it be 
Mormonism, or Spiritualism, or a mere sensu 
opus Ritualism, changeable and inconstent 
are they as the auroras. Their revelations, their 
spiritual communications, rapped or written, 
their gorgeous vestments and illuminated altara, 
are no more able to dispel the darkness and ir- 
radiate the world lost in sin and error’s night 
than the auroras are to warm and comfort the 
poor shivering missionary and his Indian at- 
tendanta, tolling through the wintry cold and 
longing forthe morning. The crescent-shaped 
moon reminded me of that vast system of 
error which for twelve centuries bas 
waved its crescent flag over some of the 
fairest portions of God’s heritages. Huuil- 
lating isthe thought that even in the land once 
pressed by the dear Kedeemer’s feet the baneful 
ery is still heard that, although ‘‘God is great, 
Mohammed is his prophet.” But the crescent 
must go down before the sun of righteousness. 
As the moon is the last of the lights of night to 
fade before the sun, s0 Mohammedism, although 
such a stubborn foe, must eventually succumb, 
Once her crescent bannered armies made all 
Christendom tremble; now the mutual forbear- 
ance, orrather mutual jealousies, of Christian 
nations keeps the only great Mohammedan na 
tion from falling to pieces. 

Soon, very soon, perhaps before we expect 
and before we are ready to enter in, the cres- 
cent will go down before the cross, and then 
many more of the dark places full of the habfta- 
tions of cruelty shall open for the blessed light 
of the su Haste, happy day, day so much de- 
sired and so often prayed for, and for which we 
toil, when the sun of righteousness shall shine 
upon every portion of the world polluted and 
darkened by ain, but bought with the Redeem- 
er’s blood! 

“And shall not I, at God and duty’s call, 

Fly to the utmoat limits of the ball, 

Cross the wile sea, along the desert toil, 

Or circumnavigate cach Indian isle! 

To torrid regions run to save the lost, 

Or brave the rigors of eternal frost! 

I may like Brainerd perish in my bloom, 

A group of Indians weeping round my tomb; 

I may like Martyn lay my burning head 

In some lone Persian hut or Turkish shed; 

I may like Coke be buried in the wave; 

I may like Howard find a Tartar grave; 

Or, like a Xavier perish on the beach, 

In some lone cottage out of friendship’s reach; 

Or, like McDougall in a snowdrift die, 

With angels only near to hear tlhe dying sigh. 

I may—but never let my soul repine: 

‘Lo, I’m with you alway!’ Heaven’s in that line 

Tropic or pole, or mild or burning zone, 

Is but a step from my eternal throne.” 

After the address of Missionary Young, whieh 
was listened to with great attention, the con- 
gregation sang the hymn, “O Gilad and Glori- 
ous Gospel.” 


RELIGIOUS FORCES AT THE FAIR. 


THE EXPOSITION TO PROVIDE FOR THE 
HIGHER THINGS OF THE §&PIRIT. 


President Clark said that among all the inter- 
esting things brought before this convention, 
one of the most interesting had been the dis- 
pussion in relation to closing the World’s Fair 
on Sunday, and touching the prohibition of the 
sale of liquor at the fair. He then introduced 
the Rev. Dr. John Henry Barrows, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Chicago, to speak 
upon “The Religious Possibilities of the World's 
Fair.” 

Mr. Barrowe was hailed with great hand 
clapping and handkerchief waving, in which 
demonstration the delegates from Illinois and 
the tireless tribe from Ohio led all the rest. Mr. 
Barrows said: - 

I deem it a great privilege to have any part in 
this magnificent convention, met in this im- 
perial city’and to addreas the Christian youth 
of many lands on the majestic theme assigned 
me. ihe Columbian Exposition, and the series 
of more than a hundred world congresses which 
are to accompany it, will have a large influence 
over the social and Christian developments of 
the twentieth century. 

It is more than a local, it is more than @ 
national,event. While the patriotic pride and 
wisdow of America, of New-York, and New- 
England, as well as of the mighty West and 
South. are enlisted and pledged to make it the 
grandest and best of all expositions; while it is 
computed that the Government, the Directory, 
the States, and individual exhibitors will ex- 

nd more than $30,000,000 upon the prepara- 

ion and conduct of this gigantic undertaking, 

nearly tility nations, besides our own, are pro- 
foundly concerned in the coming jubilee of civ- 
jlization. its speedy approach causes a stir in 
she studios of Paris aud Munich, and on the 

asture grounds of far-off Australia, among the 

isquimaux of the icy north and the skilled 

artisans of Delhi and Lamascus. The work- 
shops of Sheffield, Geneva, and Moscow, and 
the marble quarries of Italy, the ostrich 
farme of Cape Colony. and the mines 
of Brazil know of its coming. The ivory hunt- 
ers in the forests of Africaand the ivory cutters 
in the thronged cities of Japan and China, the 
silk weavers of Lyons and the shawlmakers of 
Cashmere, the designers of Kensington, the lace 
weavers of Brussels and the Indian tribes of 
South America, the cannon founders of Ger- 
many, the silver winera of Mexico, the ship- 
makers of the Clyde and the canoe builders of 
the Mackenzie River toil with the eyes of their 
minds daily turned toward the Columbian Ex- 
position. 

Over the ample site on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, w has been transformed into a 
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on account | 


of 50° | 


below zero, there was a dispdsition to lose our | : 
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| the chief day 


| of our 


| splendid Liberal 


| the direction 


in the spiritual progress of humanity, and the 
pulpits and schools of America have an un- 
equaled opportunity of showing the provi- 
dential aspects of our history, of indicating 
what God has wrought through the four mar- 
velous centuries aince Columbus sighted the 
West Indiag island from the deck of the Span- 
ish caravel# The exposition will not only fur- 
nish an vnparalleled spectacle to the eye, it 
wilialso provide for the mind an unequaled 
feast. 

itis well known that a series of world con- 
ventions, representing the chief departments of 
human knowledge and eliort, will be con- 
temporaneous with the continuance of the ex- 
position. And the chiefor all these, in the im- 
portance of the themes to be treated and of the 
interests involved and in the period of time al- 
loted them, will be the congresses of religion, 
extending from the closing days of August 
through the entire month of September. Halls 
churches that will accommodate 30,000 
people will be found ready, for this series of 
conventions. It is expected by many of us that 
Sunday will be made in certain higher respects 
of the fair from the very be- 
An association has been formed 
for great meetings on every 
Lord’s day, to be addressed by some of 
the leaders of mankind. Noble Christian music 
will add its attractions and its inspirations to 
that day whieh Emerson has called the “core 
civilization.’”’” The American churches 
and Sunday schools, whose wor« constitutes the 
nobler part of our history, will be on exhibition 


ginning. 


| before the thousands who will flock to us from 


every peopled shore. The Gospel will be 
preached by returned missionaries and others 


| in Turkish, Armenian, Arabic. Spanish, Greek, 


Italian, Chinese, and in many other of the chief 
languages of the world. Not only on the Lord’s 
day, but through the week there will be tent 
preaching and open-air preaching near thegates 
of the exposition. 

Ihave nodoubt that‘he eminently worthy 
enterprise, the Hotel Endeavor, with its 
great convention hall and daily meetings, that 
the Sunday echool headquarters and women's 
temperance unions, and the rooms of the Young 
Men's and Wowen’s Christian Associations; and 
the Tract and Bible societies will be the centres 
and agencies of dally (Christian activity, by 
means of which the Gospel of our Lord will be 
proclaimed to the representatives of every pa 
tion. There will also be, for the first time in 
any world's fair, a material exhibit, in the 
Arts building, of the work of 


religion, as shown by models, maps, pictures, 


| statistics, and selected publications of the Bible, 


missionary, tract, denominational and inter- 
denominational societies, for which exbibit an 
area of 20,000 square feet has been reserved. 
President Clark, as be carries the Gospel of 


; Christian Endeavor around the world, will make 


fact that the World's Fair is not to 
of material achieve- 


known the t 
be a mere glorification 


| ments. 


More than a year ago & committee, represent- 
ing fifteen denominations, was appointed under 
of the exposition authorities to 
arrange and provide plans for a proper exhibi- 
tion by means of congresses of the religious 
forces now shaping human history. Their 
plans have been published far and 
wide in modern European languages, and 
also in Vriental tongues, whose al- 
phabete the committee cannot read. For 
more than thirty days the great halis 
will be thronged with the representatives of 
our Christian churches and of the non-Christian 
faiths coming from the 61x continents, The s8o- 
called denominational congresses wili occupy a 
week or more. The Catholics and the Lutherans 
and others have already planned for conven- 
tions on an immense scale. A week has been 
assigned to the Evangelical Alliance, whose 
meetings will be of commanding importance; 
three days will be given to the Sunday Rest 
Congresses, which will discuss one of the most 
Vital themes of our times. Special days here 
and there will be set apart for interdenomina- 
tional conventions, like those of the Christian 
Endeavor and other societies. 

The Mission Congresses, covering the entire 
field of city, domestic, and foreign missions, 
will occupy eight days or more, and it is the 
earnest desire of those having these meetings 
in charge to secure the presence of one active 
missionary frum each society and of at least 
one native helper, a representative of Christian 
conquest from every foreign land, and of one 
official representative of every leading mission- 
ary organization inthe world. Hereis an im- 
mense opportunity of showing, not only to the 
people of Christian lands but to the representa- 
tives of non-Christian nations, the splendid 
vitality and vigor of the missionary spirit, 
which is the graudest feature of this grandcat 
century since Jesus commissioned His disciples 
to evangelize the world. 

But the General Committee have provided 
also for the most unique, interesting, and im- 
portant feature of the Columbian Lxposition, 
in a ten day’s Parliament of Religions, at which, 
for the first time in history, the representatives 
of the leading historic faiths will meet, in 
fraternal conference, over the great things of 
human life and destiny. This parliament will 
he held because the committee perceived that 
the time was ripe for itand the opportunity 
golden, and because such a host of God's noblest 
men and women have cordially approved it. 
There is a general unanimity of applause to the 
proposition that religion shall, in some conspic- 
uous way, in thie age of materialistic pride, as- 
sert its kingship over human life. 

Since religion has been one of the chief forces 
of progress, since faith in a Divine Power to 
whom men believe that they owe service and 
worship, has been, like the sun, a life-giving and 
fructifying potency in man’s intellectual and 
moral development; since religion lies back of 
Greek and Hindu literature, European art, and 
American liberty, and since itis clear aa the 
light that the religion of Christ has Jed to the 
chief and noblest developmgnts of modern civ- 
ilization, why should religYOn, any more than 
education, charities, art, or electricity, be omit- 
ted from a World’s Exposition! The reply 
which comes to many winds js this, that relig 
ion is an element of perpetual discord, and 
should not be thrust in amid the magnificent 
harmonies of this fraternal assembly of the 
nations. And doubtless the animosities of the 
religious world have embittered much of man’s 
pasthistory. Theevent which the Columbian 
anoiversary celebrates carries us back to an era 
of persecutions and of abyssmal separations be- 
tween Christian and non-Christian peoples. But 
of late yeara there has been a happy drawing 
toward each other of the Christian churches, as 
this society so grandly illustrates, and the dis- 
ciples of Jesus have been able to study the non- 
Christian faiths with a desire to do full justice 
to all the good that is in them. 


I cannot give you any adequate review of the 
inspiring words that have come to us from such 
men as Gladstone, the poets Whittier and Ten- 
nyson, from Bishops Huntington, Brooks, 
Whipple, and others of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, from Bishops Vincent Andrews, Foss, 
and others of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
from the Presidents of our leading colleges and 
universities, the editors of our leading Christian 
journals, great preachers like Dr. Boardman, 
Dr. R. 8. Storrs, br. Burrell, Dr. Behrends, the 
Secretaries of our missionary societies, and the 
eminent professors in our seminaries. In Great 
Britain we have the co-operation of men like 
the Rev. Hugh Price-Hughes of London, William 
T. Stead of the eview of Heviews, Prof. 
Bruce of Glasgow, Prof. Drummond of world- 
wide fame, Prof. James Bryce, Principal 
Fairbairn, and many others. Op the Continent 
we are aided by men like Dr. McAll of Paria, 
Dr. Godet of switzerland, Dr. Prochet of Rome, 
the Court Preacher, Dr. Frommel, and Dr. 
Stuckenberg of Kerlin, and Dr. Washburn of 
Constantinople. In Canada, we have the assiat- 
ance ofsuch mon as Dr. Withrow of Toronto, 
Principal Grant of Kingston, Bishop Sullivan, 
Dr. Macrae of New-Brunewick, and others. In 
Syria, India, and China and the Pacific Islands 
we bave the hearty good-will of many leading 
mnissionaries, and in the sunrise empire, Japan, 
the list of those who are favorably interested 
has become too long to be repeated. 

The parliament of religions is not to be a mass 
meeting, but rather an orderly schoo! of com- 
parative theology, where those who worthily 
represent the great historic faiths will be in- 
vited to report what they believe and why they 
believe it. The programme will be determined 
and oarefully arranged by the geueral commit- 
tee, most of whom are evangelical Christians, 
assisted by an able committee of women, and by 
the wisdom of the advisory council, numbering 
already more than two hundred of the leadors of 
religious thought. 

The greatest and wisest of the Mogul em- 

erors, Akbar, who built the Taj Mahal, love- 

test of all buiidings, is said to have planned 
such a parliament in the sixteenth century. He 
was himself willing to learn from Christian 
missionaries and Moslem teachers, from Hindu 
echolars and Parsee scriptures. But the re- 
ligion which he personally adopted had no 
dynamic force within it, and the parliament of 
which he dreamed was never assembled. I 
received the other day from the land which 
Akbar once ruled, and from perhaps the lead- 
ing native Christian of India, now a British 
Commissioner and magistrate, a cordial letter, 
expressing his hope of sceing our “* great coun- 
try and people on this special opportunity 
whioh Providence seems to have offered.” He 
writes of his faith that this parliament, the ful- 
fillment of Akbar’s dream, will do incalculable 
good, and he says: “ Ob, how grand it will be 
when men from east and west, north and south, 
meet together, admitting the universal truth of 
the Fatherhood of God; and let us hope,” he 
says, “ that many will be led to the higher and 
most blessed truth as it is in Jesus.” And, 
after speaking of the failure of all other forces, 
he adds; ‘One thing is as certain as that the 





hot sun Is shining over us tails warm day, and 
that isif there isijamy remedy to allen 


a 





man it is in the love of Jesus. The very best of 
education and civilization liesSin this grand 
secret, love, and God is love.” The chief Hit- 
du paper of Southern India says that the * par- 
liament will certainly mark an epoch in the 
history of the humau race,’ and a prominent 
Moslem scholar of Caleutta is bold enough to 
pronounce it the “greatest achievement of the 
century.’ while leading Japaneso Christians are 
enthusiastic in their praise of this opportunity 
of bringing the various faiths of the world into 
friendly comparison with the Christian Gospel. 

{ have no doubt that this phanomenal mecting 
will make apparent the fact thaé there is a cer- 
tain unity In religion; that is, that men not only 
have common desires and needs, but aleo have 
perceived, more or leas clearly, certain common 
truths. And asthe Apostie Paul, with his un- 
tailing tact and courtesy, was careful to find 
common ground for himself and his Greek 
auditors in Athens, before he preached to them 
Jesus and the resurrection. the wise Chris- 
tian missionary 1s discovering that he must not 
ignore any fragment of truth which the heathen 
mind cherishes, for, thus ignoring it, he makes 
an impassable barrier against conviction in the 
non-Christian mind, I believe that the parlia- 
ment willdo much to promote the spirit of hu- 
man brotherhood ameng those of diverse faiths, 
by diminishing ill-will, by softening rancor, and 
giving men the privilege of getting their tm- 
pressions of others at first hand. We believe 
that Christianity is to supplant all other relig- 
ions, because it contains all the truth there is in 
a and much besides, revealing a redeeming 
God, 

The object of the parliament, it scarcely nacds 
to be said, is not to foster any temper, elthér of 
bigotry or of indifferentism. ach man is re- 
quired to speak out with frankness his own con- 
victions, and without compromising individual 
faiths, all are to meet under a.fiag emblazoned 
with the words, “ Truth, Love, Fellowship,’’ re- 
joicing in a fraternity that involves no sur- 
render of personal opinions and no abatement 
of faith on the part of those who recognize how 
widely Christianity is ditferentiated from other 
systems. Asany wise missionary in Bombay 
or Madras would be giad to gather beneath the 
shelter of his roof the scholariy and sincere 
representatives of the Hindu religions, so 
Christian America invites to the shelter of her 
hospitable roof, at her grand Festival of 
Peace, the spiritual leaders of man- 
kind, for friendly conference over the 
deepest problems of human _ existence. 
Thongh light has no fellowship with darkness, 
light does have tellowship with twilight. God 
has not lefts Himself without witness, and 
those who have the full light of the cross should 
bear brotherly hearts toward all who grope in 
a dimmer illumination. While the apostle Paul 
denounced an idol worship, which was devil 
worship, he fully recognized that al) heathen 
religion was not that of malign quality. He in- 
structed the Athenians that he and they adored 
the same God, of whom all were the offspring, 
they in ignorance of God's full nature, and he 
in the blessed knowledge which Christ had 
given him. The Kev. Thomas L. Gulick of the 
Sandwich Islands expresses his faith that St 
Paul, who quotes heathen writers in contirma- 
tion of his own theology, would not refuse to 
confer with those whom he approvingly quotes. 

And I believe that there will be furnished a 
grand field for Christian apologetics, a match- 
less Opportunity of setting forth the distinctive 
truths of the Christian Gospel. A parliament 

of Christendom is to be interwoven with the 
parliament of religions, and able Christian 
scholars will treat of such themes as the incar- 
nation, the divine person, the atonement, and 
the resurrection of Christ, and the relations of 
Christians to one another. Thomas Arnold bas 
said: ‘* Other religions show us man seeking 
God. Christianity shows us God seeking man.”’ 
It is on this account that Christianity claims to 
be the true religion, titted to all and demanding 
the submission of all. Christianity alone shows 
us aimediator. The Church of Christ hasa 
unique message, which she will proclaim to all 
the world, giving the reasons why her faith 
should supplant all others, showing, among 
other truths, that transmigration is not regen- 
eration, that ethical knowledge ia not redemp- 
tion from sin, and that Nirvanais not heaven, 

I believe that the parliament of religions will 
be valuable to scholars and to young mission- 
aries and to Christian people everywhere by 
exciting a deeper interest in the non-Christian 
world ahd a deeper respect for it. Dr. Clark of 
the American Board has well said that’ A 
sense Of superiority or indiference to men as 
heathen will close the way to their hearts.” I 
know that the worst things in pagan lands ex- 
cite our horror and pity, but pagandom should 
not be judged solely by its worst. The more 
Christian a man is, as Prof. Legge of Oxford has 
said, “The more anxious he will be to do justice 
to every system of religion.’”’ We have pitied 
the poor heathen so much that most Christians 
despise him, and do little or nothing for his en- 
lightenment. 

When the doors of China were thrown open to 
the missionary and also tothe worst elements 
of European and American life, some people 
imagined that China, with her ancient and mar- 
velous institutions, would succumb at once to 
our Christian civilization. Kutshe did not, and, 
as Prof. Fisher of ale said to me the other day, 
“TIT think all the more of her for not surrender- 
ing immediately.” There is tenacious and 
eplendid material there for the future Christian 
Chureh. Andon the other hand, while it would 
be better for Christendom to know the full 
truth about pagan Jandes, it would be vastly 
better for pagan lands to know the full truth 
about Christendom, and that cannot be gained 
by reading only the **Cry of Outeast London,” 
Zola's fictions, the descriptions of American 
society in English magazines, the records of our 
crimes and divorces, the statistios of the liquor 
traffic, some of the newspaper pictures of 
Chicago, and Dr. Parkhurst’s brave sermons on 
municipal corruption in New-\ ork. 

At the Parliament of Religions the nobler 
and grander facts of our Christian civilization 
will be presented to the candid judgment of the 
world. And yet, in the light of the discussions 
which may be evoked, so-called Christian na- 
tions may, in some things, stand rebuked before 
the non-Christian. And I, for one, shall not be 
sorry. The time is come when Christendom 
should repent in dust and ashes. Missionary 
progress is frightfully checked by the sina of 
Christian people. I need not characterize the 
barbarous Chinese exclusion bill; I need not 
speak of the rum traftio on the west coast of 
Africa, the whisky and gunpowder of Christian 
commerce, or the forcing of the opium trade 
into China, or the miserable examples of greed, 
pride, and cruelty which have disfigured the 
name of Christianin India and Cathay. With 
Christian life as portrayed in Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s pletures of british character in India be 
fore him we do not wonder that the student of 
the Vedas is not altogether fascinated with 
Christian civilization. May it not be under the 
blessing of God a weana of pricking Christen- 
dom to the heart to see Itself rebuked in the I’ar- 
liament of Man, the Federation of the World? 

But the most cheering and valuable indorse- 
ments of our plans have come to us from mission- 
aries in the thick of the fight, and while the 
parliament will do something to promote 
Christian unity and _ bridge the chasms of sepa- 
ration between the disciples of Christ it will co 
much, [ hope, to bring the non-Christian world 
before the minds and hearts of a seltish and in- 
different Christendom. f&peaking as a pastor, 
living in the capital of Western materialism, 
with allthe World knocking at our doors and 
thronging our streets, let me here record the 
conviction that the divine way of building up 
the kingdom of Christ in America is to engage 
with fresh ardor in efforts to Curistianize India 
and Afriea, Turkey and China. The heart that 
is aglow with a wise Christian patriotism must 
plead earnestly for foreign missions, 

If this Christian Endeavor movement shall 
become alive with foreign missionary enthusi- 
asm, if it nourishes the self-sacriticing and 
obedient spirit which heeds our Lord's com- 
mand to ‘‘gointoall the world,” then we shall 
not appeal in vain for Christian work in our im- 
periled cities and on the vast and needy fron- 
tier. One chief hindrance to missionary prog- 
ress is the misty unreality of the great heathen 
world. We scarcely think of them as ourbreth- 
ren. Many people’s interest in them, judged by 
their gifts, is hardly noticeable. I believe they 
will soon be brought nearer to our 
thoughts; I believe that the coming event 
is to stir a mighty and wide-reaching 
interest in the study of comparative re- 
ligions, thereby strengthening the faith of 
disciples and quickening their benevolent im- 
pulses. Biblical Christianity, exhibited by the 
side of the systems of Buddha, Mohammed, and 
Confucious, seoms more divine than ever. 
Those who appreciate most fully the truths of 
natural religion are increasing thelr unselfish 
efforts to give to all the world the supreme and 
priceless blessings of the Christian Gospel. 
Prof. Sampey of the Southern Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Louisville, writes me: “Let an 
honest effort be made to get at the faets of ro- 
ligious experience and the truth of God will 
take care of itself." Let no one fear that the 
solar orb of Christianity is to be eclipsed by the 
lanterne aud rush lights of other faiths. 

I believe that the Columbian Exposition, in 
the general sweep of its plans, is fitted to fill 
our hearts with new Christian hopefulness, to 
stir in our souls anew sense of responsibility, 
and to quicken our minds with new perceptions 
“ofthe universal action and guidance and love 
of God.” It will contribute to the great end 
which Prince Albert pointed out at the first 
World's Fair forty-one years ago, “the realiza- 
tion of the unity of mankind.” As I was looking 
the other day at the immense building for the 
mines and mining exhibit, in Jackson Park, I 
was glad to see in the ornamentation of the 
grand southern portico the words that are 
stamped on our national coins--‘‘In God we 
trust.” And to the reverent mind, to him who 
seva God and the iustrumentalities for the en- 
largement of Hig kingdom in the forces ef ma- 
teria! civilization, even thesedisplays of human 
progress and achievement in subduing and 
transforming nature will suggest inspiring and 
hopeful thoughts. 

t would be easy for the Biblical student to 
find appropriate Scriptural words to write on 
every atructure in the World’s Fair. Below the 
gilded dome of the Administration Building, 
the master work of one of the architects of this 
city, I would inacribe the words of Isaiah: ** The 
Government shall be upon His shoulders;” 
over the Machinery Hall I would write: “Every 
house is builded by some man, but he that built 
all things is God;” over the Transportation 
Building I would write: ‘*Make straight a high- 
way for our God;” over the Palace of Fine 
Arts: “The gate of the temple which is called 
beautifal;’’ over the Agricultural Hall: ‘* Be- 
hold, a sower went forth to sow;” over the 
Electrical Palace: “ His lightenings enlighten 
the world; ’ over the Woman's Pavilion: “She 
stretcheth out her hands tothe needy;” over 
the Horticultural Building: “I am the rose of 
Sharon and the lily of the valleys ;” over the 
building of the United States Government: 
“He hath not dealtso with any nation; ’” over 
the b yg vey and beautiful Fisheries Building: 

“ And fishes of the sea shall declare unto 





Theo;” over the Mineral Palace: “In His hand 
are the deep places of the earth;” over one of 
the resplendent gates to the Exposition grounds 
I would write the prophecy: “‘ The kingdoms of 
this world shall’ become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and His Christ,” and over every closed 
gate on Sunday morning I would inscribe in let- 
ters of gold, for alleyes to see, the iinmortal 
statute wherein is wrapt up the Christian future 
of America and of the world: “ Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 

America will be on exhibition the coming 
year, and especially American Christianity. 
Shall the nations who have heard great things 
of us, coming to our shores, smile over our reo- 
reancy and exclaim: “How art thou fallen 
from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning.” 
Gen. William Booth sends word from London: 
“You have an opportunity of influencing the 
whole world with the spirit of our common 
Christianity without paralie! in ancient or mod- 
ern times.”” **The materials,” says the English 
Independent, “ have been made ready for a New 
World Pentecoat.” 

A few years ago President Warren of Boston 
preached a sermon wherein he imagined the as- 
sembling of a great convention in Tokio, a con- 
ference of the religious leaders of the Eastern 
world. The Buddhist, Brahman, Parsee, Mohbam- 
medan, Taoist, Shintoist, and Confucian met 
together to discuss the great problems of faith, 
and to discover, if possible, the perfect religion. 
As the discussion proceeded they reached the 
conclusion that there could be only one perfect 
religion, that the perfect religion must reveal a 
perfect God, that it must assure man the great- 
est possible ultimate good, that it must bring 
God into the most loving and lovable relations 
with humanity, and that this could be achleved 
only by histaking upon Himself a human form 
and suffering for men. And it would have 
seemed that the convention was talking some- 
thing ideal, something which had never 
been actualized, had not the last speaker, 
the Buddhist leader of Japan, related the atory 
of his own long mental unrest, and how, on the 
day before, he had learned, through the teach- 
ing of a brother who had seen many lands, that 
God had really come to earth, had revealed | 
Himself through His Son, had furnished all the 
credentials needed by the eager intellectand | 
the yearning heart, had centred and glioritied 
in Himself all the truths which Gautama bad | 
discovered beneath the Indian fig tree, and 
through the cross, reared on an Asian hilltop, 
or Confucius in his long-wandering quest, had 
offered deliverance from the guilt and love of ,; 
sin, and had irradiated the sorrows and incom- | 
pletenesses of earth, with sure and golden prom- 
ises f celestial peace and unwasting joy. Tho 
reverent dream of the Christian scholar will | 
soon be an august reality. 

It will be 8 great moment in human history, | 
as many have felt, when, for the first time the 
representatives of the world’s religions stand 
side by side. May the Holy Ghost be the divine | 
apostie preaching Jesus to an assembled 
world! And that the fire from God may de- 
ascend on these phenomenal conventions of His | 
children, illuminating all minds and brighten- | 
ing «ll faces with gleams of that glory which 
shall cover the earth, should henceforth be our 

earnest and hopeful prayer. 

“ Before Jehovah's awful throne, 

Ye nations! bow with sacred joy: 
Know thatthe Lord is God alone: 
He can create and He destroy. 


“ Wide as the world is thy command, 
Vast as eternity thy love; 
Firm aa a rock thy truth shall stand, 
When rolling years shall gease to move.” 
At the conclusion of Dr. Barrows’s address the | 
doxology was sung, and the Mizpah benediction 
closed the afternoon session. 
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AGAINST 


AMONG THE SPEAKE- 
OPERA HOUSE. 


Probably the most comfortable and contented 
people in town yesterday were the fortunate 
members of the Christian Endeavor Society who | 
attended the afternoon meeting at the Motropol- 
itan Opera House, to the number of about 3,000, 
The auditorium was in Summer dress for the 
oecasion, the ventilation was excellent, and | 


there was a constant flow of cool airthat kept 
the temperature down to a point of comfort. 

A touch of color was added to the company of 
invited guests on the stage by the presence of the 
Rev. Sumantrao Vishnu Karmarkar, the Hindoo 
Endeavorer, who has takeu a not inconspicuous 
part in the present convention. He was dressed 
in strict clerical black, except for a sash of silk 
which was wound picturesquely about his waist 
and shoulder. Beside him sat his wife, an olive- 
skinned, intelligent-looking woman, who took a 
keen interest in everything that was said and 
done. She was dressed in native costume save 
ror a few touches of Kuropean fashion here aud 
there, and her head was enveloped in a big 
shawl of brown silk. 

During the afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Karmarkar 
sang a consecration hymn in their native 
tongue, the lady playing her own accompani- 
ment on the piano, while the Hindu added to 
the effectiveness of the singing by rattling a 
sort of native tambourine. 

In addition to this feature the programme 
was made the more interesting by the ®inging 
of two hymns by Miss Kuth Thompson of 
Washington, Miss Thompson has a pure, sweet 
voice, and singain the choir of the First Con- 
xregational Church, the largest church at the 
national! capital. 

The Rev. Dr. Teunis 8. Hamlin of Washing- 
ton presided over the exercises and Mr. Percy 
8. Foster, who also made a short address, led 
the music 

John G. Wooley of Minnesota was the first 
speaker. He was at one time a member of the 
Legislature of his State and now has a home for 
inebriates at Winona, on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. Percy 8. Foster of Washington was then 
introduced by the Chairman as the President of 
the Distriet of Columbla Christian Endeavor 
Society, and *“‘one of the best workers in the 
cause.”” In addition to this qualification, Mr. 
Foster 1s also one of the best-looking workers 
Fa cause and an excellent speaker. He 
said: 

‘“‘T have heard the question asked a good 
many times since I arrived here, ‘What does all 
this mean?’ And to this question I have heard 
all sorts of answers. (Only the otherday IL over- 
heard one wan reply to the conundrum by say- 
ing that we were here to get $2 for every $1 
that we spent. I felt then that I ought to re- 
monstrate, and I did. I told the man that I 
didn’t think that all of us were here for that. 
I told him that most of us were here for the 
purpose of fighting the devil. That was our 
mission in life and that was our mission in New- 
York as nearly as I could make it ont. 

“If the Endeavorers had no other excuse 
for existing it would be sufficient that our 
societies are unmuzziing the mouth of ouryouth. 
They are teaching us to talk up for the Masterin 
places where it will do the most good. Another 
thing Endeavorism teaches us is to take a cheer- 
ful view of Christianity. If we are good Endeav- 
orers we Will go into the work with broad faces, 
and not with the long faces that have ocharacter- 
ized many good Christians in the past. The 
work of our societies imbues us with cood-will 
for everybody, and we have asmile for the entire 
world. We are filled with a happy, consecrated 
enthusiasm.”’ 

The Chairman next presented the gentleman 
from India, Mr. Karmarkar. It waa readily 
seen that the speaker was thoroughly at home 
on the platform. He gracefully unfolded his 
flowing sash, and taking an easy attitude, he 
plunged into his subject, the words coming in a 
smooth steady stream, with hardly a trace of 
foreign accent. 

‘*Sinoe my arrival in this country,” he said, 
* T have noticed one thing that has given me 
great pain, and that is the spread of Budahism 
among intelligent people. That magnificent 
poem,‘ The Light of Asia,’ bas no doubt much 
to do with that. Butlam surprised that the 
poem, sound a8 it is, should exercise auch a 
powerful influence on people like the Ameri- 
cans, a people noted for their acute faculties of 
investigation. For after all, the work is only 
the production of a human genius, and to take 
it as a religious inspiration shows poor judg- 
mént. The facts are not there, and the practi- 
om Americans, of all others, should recognize 
this. 

“Webave some 200,000,000 Brahmists and 
only 7,000,000 Buddhists. We must struggle 
againat them both, and one of our most potent 
factors must be the Christian Endeavor soci- 
eties, which have spread in such a wonderful 
manner here. We must bring through the or- 
canization of such societies a love of Christ, the 
religion of love to the people in every land who 
have now only religions of fear. I mean soon to 
£0 back to India, and I will preach there witha 
full beart of the Master whom we all revere, the 
Lord Jesus Christ But before I gol would like 
to appeal to the American people not to be 
swept away or deceived by Budahism. Itis not 
atrue religion. It has no God. it knows notl- 
ing of a future state. Its disciples are to attain 
nirvan, and nirvan, literally translated, means 
to be swept out of existence. Surely no think- 
ing person can take such a religion into his 
heart.” 

The Rev. Dr. Irving Meredith was the last 
speaker of the afternoon. He isthe son of the 
Rev. Robert RK. Meredith of Brooklyn, the great 
Sunday-school worker, and his speech showed 
that he had his father’s enthusiasin in his make- 
up. He said: 

“Our principle, a principle that pervades or 
should pervade all our work, is loyalty. With 
this as our watchword we have unlimited poss!- 
bilities for good before us. Just think of what 
we can do, 1,250,000 of us, if we all put our 
shoulders to the wheel together. I think that 
God has laid on us the task of saving this grand 
country of ours. It is a terrible responsibility 
to assume, but I do not think any of us want to 
dodge it. Our lines are plainly marked out for 
us, and along those lines we are content to 
travel and work.” 

The meeting closed with the singing of “ The 
Endeavor Band” and a prayer and benediction 
by Dr. Hamlin. 


IN CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL. 


A LARGE MEETING OVER WHICH BISHOP 
FALLOWS PRESIDED. 


WARNED BUDDHISM. 


INDIA’S DELEGATE 
ERS AT THE 





Carnegie Music Hall sheltered an unusual 
audience yesterday afternoon, when the bands 
of Christian Endeavor people met there to hold 
religious services. The back of the stage was 
hung with soft-toned draperies and on the stage 
6at the speakers and the choir. The audi- 


ence filled the floor of the house and in- 
vaded the tiers of boxes above. The meet- 





| conclusion the 


. discussed. 





ing Opened at 2 o’clock with singing under the 


direction of Mr. James Rogers. The peo- 
ple were a trifle slow in assembling, 
and there was a great deal of singing before the 
speakers proceeded. They commenced with 
the favorite hymn, ‘‘ Bringing in the Sheaves,” 
and after that sang “ Faith Is tlie Viotory,” ‘How 
Firm a Foundation,” “Throw Out the Lile 
Line,” “ Work, for the Night Is Coming,” and 
“Hide Me,” Then Bishop Fallows, who was to 
preside, took control, and, after the singing of 
“Alas, and Did My kaviuor Bleed,” he intro- 
duced the Rev. Lawrence Phelps of Boston, 
Mass., who led in prayer. 

Then after asecond singing of “Bringing in the 
Sheaves,”’ Dr. Phelps made a short address. He 
drew a striking parallel! between the character 
of Isaiah end that of the modern Christian En- 
deayorer. Said he: 

“Just one thought has impressed itself upon 
mo during the days of this convention, and that 
is in relation to the real characteristic of our 
Christian life. In the Bible we tind an account 
ofa man who responded to the call of the 
Lord—let us modernize it for our benefit. 

“Suppose that any individual Christian of you 
had been called of the Lord to go to the recent 
great political convention at Minneapolis or to 
that at Chicago, and therein the heat of decis- 
lon as to which candidates should be ¢hosen you 
had been called up to arise and ery to those 
men: *Stop your balloting; the end of the worjd 
is at hand, and but few of you are to be saved.’ 
Or suppose you were called to go to Tammany 
Halli at some of their great and important meet- 
ings and there to deliver the same-natured mes- 
sage from your God. ' 

“Or suppose you were similarly called to go 
down upon the Stock Exchange, amid all the 
roaring of the bulls and bears, the shouting of 
values, and the manipulation of great fluancial 
schemes, and cry out to them: ‘ Desist from 


| your trading, for the end of the world is at hand, 


and but few if any of you can be saved.’ 

** Now, we have the authority of the Scriptures 
forthe statement that Isaiah was called o God 
to a similar duty, and that he dried out without 
hesitation, ‘lord, here am I, sendme.’ Is that 
the true Christian Endeavor spirit? Would 
that be the answer any one of us would return 
to the summons? I hope so—I believe ao. 

“One other thing | am reminded of. Some 
years ago a pleasure party was makinga trip 
up the Potomac, anda partof the people sang 
that song, ‘ Jesus, Lover of My soul’ Atthe 
conclusion a gentleman who had been listening 
turned to the leading singer and said to him: 
‘ be have met before.’ Then he told where and 
when. 

‘“‘ Years before, during the war, the singer 
had been a Union soldier, and was one night on 
duty as sentinel. The listener, at that time 
was asoldier on the other side. He went out 
to kill that sentry. He hid behind a clump of 
trees, had a good aim, was all ready to shoot— 
and just then the moon came out from behind a 
cloud, and the sentry sang aloud a line of the 
hyoin as though it had been in his mind all the 
time: 

“ ‘Shelter my defenseless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing.’ 

“The man in ambush crept cautiously away, 
and the Union lines were not disturbed that 
night. 

“The other man said he remembered the 
event perfectiy—that he was thinking of holy 
things as he walked back and forth, and the 
words of the hymn were inhis head. He sang 
that bitoft italoud unwittingly as he walked 
and thought. 

“And the application to you and to me, 
Christian Endeavorers, is that we, too, are on 
sentry duty against the power of evil; its aim 
is sure and definite, and we can be safe in but 
one way, in one place—beneath the shadow of 
His wing.” 

The address hada profound effect upon the 
audience, and as Dr. Phelps sat down the en- 
tire gathering began to sing softly the words of 
the hymn 

* Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosum iy,” 
and so to the lines: 
“ Shelter my defenseless head 
With the shadow of thy wing.” 

Then the Kev. John Henry Barrows delivered 
an address on the subject of Sunday closing at 
the World's Fair. He delivered the same ad- 
dress later at Madison Square Garden. At its 
audience sang, * All Hail the 
Power of Jesus's Name.” 

As soon as the notes of the hymn had died away, 
Bishop Fellows, with a few graceful words intro- 
duced the Rev. Dr. Noble, pastor of the Union 
Park Congregational Church of Chicago. Dr, 
Noble was warmiy received. “ It seems to me,” 
be said, * that this must be the Chicago end of 
the convention. To my left is my neighbor, the 
Rey. Bishop Fellows, your Moderator. Time 
and again have [ been associated in various 
kinds of religious work with Dr. Barrows, the 
eloquent promoter of the Religious Congress 
during the World's Fair, and | aim interested 
with him tn his present mission. Looking over 
the audience, 1 see many familiar faces from 
Chicago. 

** It seems to me asif I were standing in the 
great Auditorium at Chicago discussing some 
great religious queation with fellow-Chicago 
debaters in the presence of a Chicago audienve. 
I wish to express my great thankfulness at be- 
ing able to participate in this yonderful con- 
ference, and enterinto the hearty sympathy of 
the work. 

‘{ always make it as much ofa point to at- 
tend the regular meetings of the Christian En- 
deavor society of my church as I do to appear 
in the pulpit on sunday, |this assertion was 
greeted with several rounds of cheers,} and [ 
am perfectiy familiar with the good wrought 
out by the Christian Endeavor work. When I 
left Chicago as one of the twenty-three dele- 
gates from my church to the convention and a 
gentleman told me that I would not be able to 
tind accommodations in New-York, as I weuld 
be one of at least 3U,00U persons to swoop down 
on the town—well, I accused that gentleman of 
talking in Chicago vernacular. 

“When I reached the convention and found 
the great hall crowded, and whenI was calied 
out into the street to address an overflow meet- 
ing, | concluded that even a Chicago gentleman 
had not exaggerated. o 

“When I said I would come to the convention, 
the members of the society wanted to pay my 
expeuses. I said ‘No,’ suggesting instead that 
the society should pay for some little mission- 
ary work we wanted done. ‘Lhe society quickly 
acceded. The missionary work has cost the so- 
clety just ten times what my expenses would 
have been. So you see what our pilgrimage has 
done. 

‘During the first evening gathering at the 
Madison Square Garden, when fully 20,000 
Christians had assembled, I met my dear old 
friend, Dr. Philip Schatl of this city, whom I 
have known for twenty-five years. Dr. Schatf 
sat back of me. Leaning over me the venerable 
acholar said: ‘This isa new chapter in the his- 
tory of the Christian Church. Iam too old to 
write it now, but whoever does write a history 
of the Church in the future must recognize 
this great convention as a new era in its his- 
tory.’ If this mftluence is abroad to-day, with 
the same spirit penetrating further and further 
into the depths of men's hearts, think what the 
influence will be in ten or twenty years more.”’ 

Dr. Noble said thatthe convention had im- 
pressed him with three great ideas. He was re- 
minded of the breadth of the world and of the 
broad statements nade by Christ and his dis- 
ciples about all the world falling atthe feet of 
God. Then he recalled the statements made by 
Mr. Robert bk. Speer, the Secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions, on Satur- 
day morning —that missionaries, not only in this 
country, butin every quarter of the globe, were 
being supported by Christian Endeavor Soe- 
cieties. ‘the Christian Indeavor Soclety had 
obtained the Pentecostal spirit, andit was ful- 
filling the prophetio words of Christ and his 
disciples, 

Dr. Noble was also impressed with the “‘ eyan- 
gelical temper’’ of the convention. He had 
hear(l no one ask whether or not Moses wrote 
the Pentateuch, nor was the subject of dogmas 
In the midst of these days of doubt 
and discussion in the Church the convention 
had indorsed but one idea, and that was that 
the Bible was the Word of God, and that the 
Word of God could not be debated out of exiat- 
ence. 

The third impression received by Dr. Noble 
from the convention was the thorough conseora 
tion he saw in every one. A member was not 
half and half consecrated, but thoroughly turned 
over to God. 

In closing, Dr. Noble hotly denounced the dis- 
position of the National World's Fair Commit- 
tee to open the fair on Sunday, and said he 
would have liked to see these 30,000 represent 
atives of 1,000,000 Christian people exact 
from the Hon. W. C. P. Breckinridge of Ken- 
tucky on Friday evening the yen that when 
he returned to Washington he would warmly 
oppose the opening of the World’s Fair on Sun- 
day on the Hloor of the House of Representa- 
tives, 

After Dr. Noble had finished speaking, Bishop 
Fellows spoke briefly op the general subject of 
Sunday closing of the World's Fair, and put 
himself on record as Opposed to having the 
gates open on Sunday. He also spoke of the 
work of the Society of Christian Endeavor, and 
said that he regarded Dr. Ulark as being as much 
culled to this peouliar and important work, as 
was ever Luther to his in Germany. He looked 
upon it all as a providential conjunction of the 
man and the times. 

Then tho greatandience sang “ Denis,” and 
Dr. Noble pronounced the benediction—the first 
ever pronounced in Carnegie Musio Hall, and 
the meeting was over. 


fan 
CLOSE THE GATES. 


SERMON BY THE REV. DR. BURRELL ON 
THE WORLD’S FAIR MATTER. 


At the Marble Collegiate Church, Fifth Ave- 
nue and Twenty-ninth Street, the regular serv- 
ices were held at the usual hour, 11 A. M., but 
long before that time the edifice was crowded to 
the doors and there was not an available seat. 
The hour preceding service was occupied by 
the large congregation, already seated, in sing- 
ing Gospel hymns. 

The Rev. Dr. David James Burrell, the pastor, 


assisted by the Revs. Palmer 8. Hurlbert and 
Alfred E. Myers, conducted the services. Dr. 
Burrell preached the sermon, which he entitled 
“A Plea for Sunday at the Columbian Fair.” 
He read as his text the thirteenth chapter of 
Nehemiah, in which the breaking of the Sabbath 
by the Jewish merchants at Jerusalem was re- 
proved by the prophet. Mr. Burrell said that he 
was going to preach a practical, businesslike 
Christian sermon. He spoke as follows: 
“should the gates of the Columbian Fair be 
opened wide on the Sabbath! Chicagoisa great 
city. I know of what I speak, because I have 
lived tnere. There ia no other city on the 
globe that would have presumed to subsidize 
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the whole Government, to overturn the prino}- 

les of a Nation and the teachings of national 
awin behalf a hypothetical enterprise like 
this. They have closed the question as far as 
possible in Chicago by at present keeping open 
the gates; the commisston has determined that 
it shall be done. 

“Snall we be ruled by the tyranny of this 
monopoly! They forget that there ie a court of 
last resort, and that court is the opinion of the 
peor’. The people should have the last word. 

he Republican Government may assume to 
rule the people, butit should rule them not as 
Inasters, but as the people’s servants. This 
maxim is the text of our Government. ‘The 
voice of the people is the voice of God.’ This 
is the great maxim of America. It is,for the 
American people alone to decide in the matter, 
to instruct the local Chicago commission what 
should be done. 

“Even the Legislature, Congress, cannot dic- 
tate, cannot say. The people alone must say 
whether or not there shall be, now or hereafter, 
by precedent, a habitual vieclation of God's 
holy day. 

“‘[ wantto be perfectly frank. Let me first 
speak of the arguments from various stand- 
points in favor of the opening of the gates of the 
tair on the Sabbath. 

‘*First—By those opposed to religionitis ar- 
gued that this is not a Christian Government; 
that our national authorities must not ally 
themselves with any Christian form of religion. 
‘The premige is utterly false, but granting that it 
were true, putting aside all question of religion, 
Sunday is the American rest day. The American 
workman is entitled to one seventh of his time. 
That is an established precedent. Ile must rest 
one day in seven. It is alaw of hygiens. A man 
must have one day to rest, and the American 
workman has this day as his right. 

& * Secondly—It has been argued that this is an 
luternational fair. The visitors whom we in- 
vite from other shores and other couutrie 
whose religious views differ from ours, shoul 
= have our American Sabbath imposed upon 
them. 

“This is not an international fair. It is the 
Columbian Fair, held by the American people. 
It is international only in the sense that we are 
paying the expenses in orderto ask the other 
nations of the earth to come and visit us. 
Our hospitality may be international, but our 
exposition belongs to the United States. We 
should therefore exhibit to these foreign vis- 
itors the very best products of our civilization, 
anid what could we exhibit more characteristio 
of the Nation than the Nation's observance of 
the Lord’s Day? 

“If we should go to Spain to attend an expo- 
sition we would expect to see a bull fight. That 
is a national characteristic of that country. If 
we should goto Germany for an exposition we 
should expect to see beer gardens, the beer 
garden being a product of German civilization. 
The American Sabbath is our exhibit, and to 
leave it out of the exposition would be as fool- 
ish as to attempt to presenta national play of 
‘Hamlet’ with Hamlet notin it. 

“And now for the third argument. It is a 
plea for the poor workingmen of Chicago and 
vicinity. There are probably no more than 
50,000 workingmen, so called, in Chicago. We 
mustconsider these poor men, say the capital- 
ists and monopolists whorun the exposition— 
for this argument comes from them and not 
from the workingmen—and open the fair on 
Sunday. Itdoes not occur to these pleadera 
that by so doing more than 50,000 workingmen, 
employes of the exposition, will be obliged to 
work on that day, not to say anything of rail- 
road officials and others who will forfeit their 
day of restin order that these poor Chicago 
men may visit the exposition. 

‘*Wben there was an exposition in Ireland the 
manufacturers of Belfast gave their men a hol- 
iday, with full wages and their expenses, to 
visit it in Dublin. In Philadelphia a holiday 
with full wages was given. Chicago haa now & 
half-Saturday holiday. Why not give tltese Chi- 
oago workingmen a holiday with full pay ? Chi- 
oago is probably too poor for this. But the cap- 
italista who control the exposition are looking 
for the extra gate money on Sunday, and they 
are exerting themselves for these poor work- 
ingmen, who,if they had a few extra holidays 
during the course of the exposition, would have 
plenty of time to visit it. 

“ The last argument [ have heard ts ‘law and 
order.’ ‘What are we going todo,’ they cry, 
‘with the multitades that will be obliged to re 
matin in Chicago on the Lord's Day! ‘The expo- 
= would keeptnhem out of the gambling 

elis.’ 

“The very best people of all classes on earth, 
these are the people who will come to Chicago. 
The only people who are going to stay away 
will be those who patronize the gambling hells. 
Let them stay away. If we are to have that 
class of people it is better that the exposition 
be closed altogether. In Philadelphia the ex- 
position was kept closed on Sunday. It was 
certainly very orderly. The people were in- 
deed delighted thatit was closed, so that they 
might have one day to rest after six of sight- 
seeing. It has been proposed in Chicago to 
secure the very best halls and large audito- 
riums, where there would be preaching and the 
best representations of sacred music and such 
other exercises which are appropriate to the 
American rest day. [think I bave shown very 
clearly that there is certainly nothing in these 
arguments advanced for the opening of the 
gates of the fair on the Lord’s Day. 

* I will speak on behalf of religion of their be- 
ing closed. Notwithstanding all that has been 
said by these people who are in favor of the 
Sunday opening, it is a fact that this Nation is a 
religious one, and that it has been so from the 
very beginning. He who discovered it, and in 
whose honor this exposition will be held, was a 
religious man, and the first thing he did when 
he stepped upon the shores of this New World 
was to raise the red banner of the cross and to 
givethanksto God, calling the new land San 
Salvador, the land of the Saviour. And thus he 
consecrated it to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“At the tirst council, in which the elective 
frauchise was disvussed, the council on board 
of the old Mayflower in the cabin of thé ship, 
the Pilgrim fathers elected John Carver Gov- 
ernor of the new province they were to found. 
They drew up a constitution which has served 
tor the groundwork of similar constitutions ever 
since, and began with the words: ‘In the name 
of God, Amen!’ Anditclosed with the words: 
‘In the name of God, Amen!’ 

“The man whom we love to call the father of 
his country, George Washington, was a 
Christian. The man whom we loveto call the 
savior of our country sent out his army with the 
hymn‘ America.’ And the great Union forces 
also went across the Potomac into battle singing 
the hymn— 
se —— eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the 


ord; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of 
wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the fatefal lightning of His 
swift sword; 
His trath is marching on.’ 

“And this is nota Christian nation? The re- 
ligion of the Lord Jesus Christ is the underlying 
principle of the whole government of ti: 
American people. Our laws are based on the 
moral code of Sinai. Our jurispradence is 
illuminated by the spirit of this inspired Book. 
One of the first orders issued by Abraham Lin- 
coln at the beginning of the rebellion was that 
the army and navy should keepthe Holy Sab- 
bath. It has been adies non in our legislative 
halls. I am not positive about that, but I am 
positive that it is so in the courts of justice and 
indeed everywhere else in this country. Where 
it is not known in its religious aspect, it is 
known as the American rest day. 

“It is now proposed to make a new departure— 
to set aside custom, law, and sanction, and to 
doaway withit. Anditisto be eliminated in 
the name and on behalf of the workingman. The 
prayer does not come from him, but from his 
friend the eapitalist. It means that the work- 
ingman should labor seven days in the week in- 
stead of six, on six days’ pay. 

“The petition isnot made by the American 
workingman. He is too proud and independent 
to ever request the privilege, and does not 
seem to want it. Only recently the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and other orders of 
that character have sent in petitions signed by 
hundreds of workmen, in the name of working- 
men, asking that the gates of the fair be closed 
on Sunday. There was alsoa petition sent by 
the workingmen of Great Britainto our Amer- 
ican workmen, thirty or forty of the Secretaries 
of the various labor guilds in England signing, 
calling on us not to allow the opening of the 
World’s Fafr on the Sabbath. 

“There is no Sunday for the workingman in 
Germany and France, and there is hardly one 
evenin England. The workingmen are owned 
body and soul by the monopolists there. Here 
itis hisday in fee simple. When he loses his 
American Sabbath be may as well give himself 
wholly up to his masiers. 

‘Were youever in Paria on Sunday? Have 
you stood at the foot of the Champs Elyséesand 
looked at the tiacres and cabs tull of people 
driving through that park? The catés and shops 
are all open, there is a steady rush of men, and 
the sound of the hammer is heard, and working- 
wen are laboring just as on a week day. Robert 
Collyer says that going from his hotel there to 
attend chureh some short distance away ho 
counted forty difierent workingmen busily at 
work onthe Sabbath. Why should we adopt 
this plan and make seven working days out of 
the six, with the wages of six? I donot believe 
that the American workingman will ever agree 
to this. 

“We have a precedent in this Republic—we 
have always had our dies non—we kept our 
National kxposition at Philadelphia closed on 
the Lord’s Day, and we covered it up at the last 
Paris Exposition, that the French people might 
have an example of what was the American 
Sabbath. 

“ Lastly, it is wise politics to pay.duoe respect 
to precedent. We have precedent and law on 
our side. The law of the United States gives us 
this rest day. It would be unwise to disturb 
which has bad been in action forso long, and 
which bas se firm a foundation in the character 
of the American people. It is wise politics to 
respect the popular law. The voice of the 
American people is for the observance ef the 
Lord’s Day. As @ matter of statistics, 20 per 
cent, of Americans are church members and 50 
per cent, although not attached to any church, 
have religious sentiments and are members of 
religious households. It leaves only 30 per 
cent. of irreligious people who actually wish to 
do away with the Sabbath. 

‘Gen. Hawley said when he refused in the 
conference to open the doors of the Philadel- 
phia Exposition on Sunday: ‘ Before my God, I 
would be afraid to open the exposition on Sun- 
pa leat He would punish us for violating His 
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terrible 


Concluding, Dr. Burrell called upon the Chris- 
tlan Endeavorers to work heartily as Christian 
soldiers in this cause by petition and remon- 
strance. Ifthatdid not accomplish its object, 
there was another way. In the Christian army 
before him were delegates from every State. 
They must insist to those who represented them 
im the deliberations of = “ation 
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wished the doors closed on the Sabbath. If 
these representatives could not effect this end, 
there was yet another and a last resonre 
Every one could pledge himself that he woul 
not visit the exposition it it was to be kept open 
on Sunday. By this boycott it would be see 
that the voice of the Nation was againat th 
reversal of all history, precedent, and law b 
the national violation of the Sabbath. 
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THE STREETS WERE CROWDED. 


CHURCHES COULD NOT ACCOMMODATH 
ALL THE VISITORS. 


“To church,” was the watchword of the host 
of visiting Christian Endeavorera in this city 
yesterday, and to church all would have gone 
had there been room enough within the sacred 
edifices to give them even standing space. 

The day was bright and clear, and the events 
marking it, the dignified, reverent enthusiasm 
that pervaded the strangers within the olty’s 
gates, as well as the dwellers here, place it 
among Sabbaths worthy of note in the history 
of the metropolis. Seldom before have there 
been seen 80 Many people on the streets on any 
midsummer Sunday. 

There were no sunrise prayer meetings, for 
the hour of the great mass prayer meeting at 
the Madison Square Garden had been fixed for 
» A. M. The streets were alive with people 
long before that hour, and there was a hurrying 
push and jam to getinto the Garden from the 
time the gates were thrown open. Before the 
first hymn of the morning rose from the greatg 
chorus thousands stood on the outside anxioug 
to get in. There was a vast throng in the 
aqusre, and all along Fifth Avenue for blocks 
in its vicinity New-\orkers of high and low de- 
gree stood and watched the strangers as they 
passed, 

The prayer meeting was over by 10 o’clock, 
and alter that time, go wherever one could, on 
all the streets leading to the principal churches, 
and especially to every church where there is a 
Christian Endeavor society, were throngs of 
men, women and children. 

The * L” road trains and the surface cars were 
taxed to their fullest oapacity in whatever 
direction they ran carrying the church-bound 
passengers, and still it did not seem to lessen 
the army aloot, directing their steps to housea 
of worship. 

Many had no particular destination, but as 
they passed aloog wherever they found achurch 
door open they went in, or tried to getin, ba& 
late comers could only join the overflow, { 

Many who had atie.ded the Mad.son Square 
Garden prayer meeting made their way to the 
spacious Marble Collegiate Chureh at Twenty- 
ninth Street and Fifth Avenue, but it was soon 
filled to overflowing, and those turned away} 
foliowed in the train of the moving mass pass- 
ing on up the avenue, These strangers wera 
treated to a novel sight, such perhaps as many; 
of them had never seen before—a portion of the 
Fire Department of New-York City in action. 
A tire had broken outin the neighborhood, and 
relays of engines came dashing up the street. 
It Was a moment of intense excitement to the 
visitors, and they looked on in perfect amaze< 
ment. 

The Chureh of the Heavenly Rest, at Forty- 
fifth Street and Fifth Avenue, had its portals 
wide open and all the passing throng who could 
went within to worship. Onward the crowd 
moved toward the magnifivent cathedral, a§ 
Fifty-tirst Street Hundreds could not gain 
admittance there, and weuton up the avenue to 
the Park. ; 

‘ihe scenes inthe upper part of the city hadj 
their counterpart in the lower part. For who} 
has not heard of old Trinity Church, on lower 
Broadway! Its very name and associations 
are household words througboutthe land. Manyt 
hundreds more than conld possibly wedge them- 
selves within Trinity’s doors tried to do so yes« 
terday morning. The overflow interested them-; 
selves in going over the historic burial ground, 
reading the inscriptions on the tombstones of 
their colonial ancestors. 

Many of the churches in Brooklyn were vis< 
ited by just such crowds as were seen in New~ 
York. Especially was this so at Plymouth} 
Church, and several thousand, not knowing that 
is was closed, went to Dr. Talmage’s Taber- 
nacile. 

After luncheon the Endeavorersstarted out in 
the broiling midday heatforthe 2 P. M. mass 
meetings. Undiminished seemed the numbers, 
who crowded these meetings at the Madison! 
Square Garden, Carnegie Hall, and the Metro-; 
politan Opera House. Letit not be understood, 
however, that it was the visitors alone who 
awelled these great crowds, for many New- 
Yorkers seemed to be leagued with them in 
their day of devotions. 

If the events of the day were imposing and 
inspiring, they were not more so than the final 
hours of the great convention services, which 
were as widespread aa the city last night 
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THE LAST SESSION. 
STIRRING SCENES WHEN THE DELEe 
GATES MET FOR THE LAST TIME, 

Half an hour before the time set foropening the 
last meeting of the convention, at 7:30 o'clock 
last night, Madison Square Garden was packed 
tighter than at eny previous session. The heat 
was intense, and every woman and almostevery 
man in the house fluttered a fan, and the sight 
of them all was like the spectacle of a vast 
cloud of butterflies rising and falling and chas- 
ing each other through the air. 

Every electric light was bright, and every 
banner, trophy, and legend spread on the walls 
sent back the rays with @ general effect of ex- 
eseding brilliancy. : 

Song after song rang through the building. 
No sooner was one tinished than another was 
started. The pent-up enthusiasm of the dele- 
gates was wonderful to witness. They were 
wrought upto the highest nervous pitoh, and 
were ready to hop up on their chairs and ery) 
out in the intensity of their fervor. If it had 
been a Christian practice to cut themselves 
with Knives or to cast themselves headlong on 
the floor, they would have done it. As it was, 
they sany, and sang, and sang. 

While this was going on, before the meeting 
had opened, William Shaw, Treasurer of the 
United Societies, called out to all the ladies, re- 
questing them to remove their hats. There fol« 
lowed a great bustle of uncovering, and the dif- 
ference in the appearance of the audience was 
singularly marked. There was a lossof color, 
in the removal of the thousand of tlashy hats! 
and again in picturesqueness in the sight of 
30 many women’s heads, the prevailing colors 
of brown and gray giving the queer effect 
ofa low-lying cloud of smoke over the greaf, 
ocean of white, upturned faces. 

Then Mr. Shaw asked all the railroad men in 
the audience to stand up; then all the clergy- 
men; thenall the clergymen's wives, and as 
they rosé in turn, @ great burst of applause: 
greeted them. { 

Mr. Karmarkar, the Bombay delegate, and his 
wife aang together an Indian hymn, accom-' 
panied softly by Mr. Sankey at the organ and) 
by the East Indian himself upona queer mus- 
ical instrument, which looked and sounded like! 
a cross between a pair of eastanets and a pair; 
of shears. This incident was also tumultuously! 
applauded. 

Finally Mf. Clark called for order and requested 
the delegates to change the manner of their ap- 
piause, inasmuch as it was Sunday night. a 
asked that there should be no more hand clap- 
ping, but that all applauding should be done 
silently, by the waving of hatidkerchiefs. He 
cave the signal himself, and was answered by a 
wonderful white waving which seemed as if {t 
must have a sound as of arushing, mighty, 
wind, but which was as silent as a snowfall, 
Lhe effect Waa curiously impressive, and there- 
after only the handkerchiefs marked approval.' 

At 7:30 o’clock the Rev. Edgar T. Farrill of 
Lebanon, N. H., opened the prayer and praise 
service, Which was first in the order of the e\ en 
ing’s service. He made the opening prayer 
and was followed by delegates in every parto 
the hall, who made short prayers, or gava 
“ sentence testimony,’’ which was interspersed 
with the singing of stauzas of hymns. This 
lasted for half an hour and was carried on witb 
great earnestness. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 
THANKS FOR COURTESIES RECEIVED 
AND PLEDGES REITERATED. 

A series of resolutions was offered by the Rev. 
Dr. J. T. Beckley of Philadelphia on @& number 
of different subjects deemed of prime interest 
to the convention. They were listened to with 
great attention and followed with a great wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs, Tho resolutions read as 

follows: 


Resolved, That the thanks of this convoation 
be extended tothe Christian Endeavor Unions 
of New-York and Brooklyn and to the commit- 
tee of 1892, and its noble Chairman, the Rev. H. 
T. McEwen, who, by their energy, wisdom, and 
devotion, have helped to make the eleventh in- 
ternational convention the greatest in the his- 
tory of the movement. 

Kesolved, That our thanks be given to the 
churches and people of these cities, whose ¢o 
operation and liberality have provided for us 
this auditorium, the largest in which we have 
ever assembled. 

kKesolved, That we thank the officers of the 
Madison Square Garden Company, Mr. Sher- 
wood, the Superintendent, and his assistant, 
and Sergt. Edward M. Muret and his subor- 
dinates for their care for our safety and their 
watchfulness against accident. 

Resolved, That we thank the press of this 
great metropolis, noted for its enterprise and 
ability, not only for rendering faithful reports, 
but for its sympathetic tone and hearty editorial 
indorsement. 

Resolved, That our thanks be given to the 
chorus and to the musical director, Mr. George 
C, Stebbins, and to Mr. Ira D. Sankey, the great 
leaders of Christian song. 

Kesolved, That we express our thanks to the 
Treasurer, Mr. William Shaw, for consecratin 
his unusual executive talent to this cause; tha 
we remember with gratitude the services of our 
devoted Secretary, Mr. J. W. Baer; that we give 
him our sympathy in his trial and our prayers 
for his recovery; that we thank our President 
for the words of this year, which rang with an 
emphasis and power even surpassing his own 
previous utterances, 

Resolved, That we bear to our President and 
his wife our hearty greetings as they begin their 
world-round somes that we shall follow 





them, especially in their tour of the mission 
stations, aa they carry aid and comfort to the 








lonely tollers who have chosen heathenism for 
their companionship and exile for thelr home 

Resolved, That we thank the United Society 
for ite wise and economical business manage- 
ment, forits unselfish apirit, and for its utter 
refusal, now as in the past, to receivé any tax 
or ask any allegiance from Christian Endeavor 
Societies. 

» esolved, That we again declare the pledge 
essential to a Society of Endeavor, and that 
those who in any Way weaken it or tamper with 
the principle of obligauon as embodied in the 
oovenant idea of the pledge are destroying the 
very foundations on which the society rests, 
and cannot be recognized as true societies of 
the endeavor. 

Resolved, That, asin the past, for the sake of 

reserving the iutegrity of our Christian En- 

vor Unions, local, state, and international, 
they should be composed only of Endeavor So- 
cleties in fact and {fn name, though the name 
may be united with any denominational name; 
and no allegiance is claimed by any Christian 
Endeavor Union or convention, all authority 

revery society of the Christian Endeavor 

ng vested in the local church and the denomli- 
mation with which it is connected. 

Resoloed, Thut it is our steadiast opinion that 
in our State and provincial unions the best 
service ie voluntary, unpaid service. While our 
Becretaries should have enough clerical aid, we 
believe that the Endeavor spirit of voluntary 
Official service in the various States should al- 
ways prevail. 

Resolved, That we recall with joy that during 
the year 120,000 associate members Lave been 
won for Christ; that we recognize 1n the Chris- 
tian Endeavor movement the greatest evangel- 
jetic agency of our time. It wins souls for the 
Master and then educates them for service. 

Resolved, That we will pray more fervently 
for power, and give ourselves more heartily in 
individual effort to win men to rightéousness.’ 

kesolved, That we emphasize the sacred 
cause of missions, and that we will pray for and 
practice a warm-hearted and broad-handed lib- 
erality. 

Kesoived, As we turn our faces toward Mont 
réal, that we recognize that Christian En- 
deavor is not for one uation or one people, but 
for the whole world. 

Believing that the Columbian Exposition, in 
which our patriotic pride is enlisted, should be 
the highest exponent of our civilization, and 
ghould not be degraded by lawlessness in any 
form, we renew our earnest protest against the 
opening of the World's Fair gates on Sunday. 

We respectfully petition the United States 
Congresa to make Sunday closing a condition of 
further appropriations to tbe fair, believing 
that we thus express the convictions of the ma- 
jority of the American people. 

And we earnestiy request the Board of Con- 
trol in Chicago that in the management of its 
trust it respects the precepts of American 
law, the precedents of American history, the 
present and future welfare of the American 
Wworkingman, and the sacred and perpetual 
rights of the Christian conscience. 

Furthermore, we believe that multitudes of 
Christian people will find 1t impossible to 
patronize a Sabbath-disregarding exposition. 

Resoltced, That we declare our allegiance to 
the sacred observance of the Lord’s Day; that 
we believe it to be one of the corner stones of 
our civil and religious institutions, and that 
We will, as patriots and as Christans, in every 
Way guard its sanctity and preserve it from 
desecration. 

Recognizing in the liquor tratlic the giant evil 
our day: 

liesolved, That we condemn intemperance in 
every form; that we stand for total abstinence, 
for the suppression of the saloon, and for the 
dethronement of its power in the politicos of our 
land. 

Resolved, That we join in the petition which is 
being sent to the Governments of the world 
asking them to raise the standard of the law to 
that of Christian morals, to strip away the safe- 
guards and sanctions of the State from the 
drink trailico, and to protect our homes by the 
total prohibition of the curse, the heaviest that 
rests OD our civilization. 


—$_ 
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BY THE REV. 
MONTREAL. 


ADDRESS 


THE CLOSING 
DR. 8. P. 

The Rev. Dr. 8. P. 
Methodist Church, 
the Montreal Christian 
gubstantially as follows: 

*“Itis a noteworthy and significant fact that 
we are indebted to the enemies of our Lord for 
one of the acutest and most accurate analyses 
of Christ's life and character which have come 
downtous. Standing under the shadow of the 


cross, they exclaimed, ‘He saved others, him- 
self He could not save.’ And they were right 
Unconscious prophets, they foretold a great 
truth, the meaning and depth of which we have 
not yet begun to fathom. Jesus could not save 
bimeelf and be the Saviour of others. Only so 
far as He forgot himself could He remember 
others to their advantage. Only by refusing to 
pave himself could He become the Saviour of 
the world. 

“This great truth reaches its climax at Cal- 
vary. But the alternative, self or others, was 
continually presenting itself upon Christ’s 
conscience and heart. It met Him upon the 
very threshold of his earthly career. St. Paul 
teaches that when he says, ‘ Ye know the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ; how though He was 
rich, yet for our sakes He became poor, that we 
through His poverty might be made rich.’ 

“The gurestion which confronted Jeeus at 
His incarnation was, Shall 1 save myself the 
poverty of earthly existence or become the 
Saviour of the world! Happily for us, His 
grace was such that we have become rich 
through His poverty. But who can estimate 
the wealth which He reeigned or the poverty 
which He assumed! Think of the wealth of 
adoration which was His! And for what did 
He exchange thist The hootings of an angry 
mob and the demand of the multitude that He 
should be crucified. Consider the wealth of 
fellowship which He resigned for the compan- 
jonship of men and women, the best of whom 
misunderstood Him and misinterpreted the 
meaning of His mission 

“This problem, self or others, confronts Jesus 
again at the bour of His life when the curtain 
rises upov the temptation in the wilderness. 
The alternative here presents itself in three 
forms: 

“ Virst, shall I save myself the pange of hun- 
ger or endure these that others may have the 
bread of life? This was really the meaning of 
the first tempation to ovr Lord. 

“The second form of this alternative appears 
im the temptation to bow himself at Satan's 
feet and worebip him—a temptation really to 
adoptacarnal method of accomplishing His 
mission, and thus to save himself the agony of 
a death upon Calvary. 

“Yet again the alternative is presented to 
Jesus in the third temptation, which, in effect, 
suggested to Him the method of saving himself 
from men’s scorn and unbelief by means of a 
miracle which should compel their confidence 
and lead them to a faith in Hie divinity. 

“This alternative of which 1 am speaking was 
@® constantly recurring one inthe life of Jesus. 
Take two orthree typical examples, It ts in 
the second year of His public ministry, the year 
at om avor. The demands of the multi- 
tude upon Histime are so great that He has 
Dot time so much as to eat. He proposes to His 
Disciples that they go into a ‘desert place’ and 
Trestawhile. By some meansthe multitude be 
comes aware of His intention, and when Jesus 
and His Disciples reach the place which they 
have chosen forrest they tind a vast company 
awaiting them. Does Hie revuke the multitude 
for following him? Nay, but, self-forgotten, 
He ministers to their necessity, even working a 
miracle to save them from hunger, a thing 
which He would not do for Himself 

“ Stand with bared head and unsandaled feet 
in the garden and listen to the cry, ‘ Father, if 
it be possible let this cup pass from me.’ But 
He could not save Himself the bitterness of 
this cup and be our Saviour, and so He drinks it 
to its very dregs. The hour is over, the agony 
of death is passed when His enemies come up 
against Him as against a thief. 

“One of His Disciples, in the ardor of his 
love for Jesus, takes his sword and cuts off the 
ear of the servant of the High Priest. But 
Jesus, rebuking His follower’s zeal. heals the 
wounded man and declares that his action is 
voluntary, that He accepts His fate that we 
may be delivered from the evil to come, 

**For the last time in His earthly life this 
alternative, self or others, is forced upon Him 
by the demand of the people who stand around 
the Cross and declare that if He will but come 
down trom the tree they will believe in Him. 
But this Hie cannot do. His enemies have 
spoken truly in the words already quoted. ‘He 
suved others, Himself He could not save.’ 

“This same aiternative constantly recurring 
in the life of Jesus presents itself in some form 
or the other toevery man and woman who would 
be His disciple. This Jesus Himself has taught 
in the words, ‘For whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it.’ Christis our great Example. 
Salvation, if it be worth anything at all, is sal- 
vation unto Christiikeness. This means for each 
of us something of Calvary’s agony.” 

The Saviour’s problem, Dr. Rose pointed out, 
had been confronted and solved by the world’s 
greatest heroes. This he illustrated by refer- 
ence to the lives of Moses, St. Paul, and William 
the Silent, the Hero of the Netherlands. Contin- 
ying, Dr. Rose said: 

“If we would save others we must not seek 
to save ourselves from suifering, self-denial, or 
even death itself We cannot compound with 
duty here In the world’s army there is no 
place given for the buying of substitutes.” 

Dr. Rose ther emphasized the fact that refus- 
Al to save Ourse)ves was nota form of suicide. 
Jesus Himself was careful of His life, and 
gearded it from accident until the hour had 
atruck for the redemption of the world by His 
death. Neither did this refusal to save our- 
solves necessarily mean death for others. It 
might mean very much more. It might mean 
living for others, that which St. Paul called “A 
living eacrifice.”” This thought was amply illus- 
trated. Only by the application of the same 
rule to our lives as that by which Christ's con- 
duct was governed might we hope to any ex- 
tent or in any way to become savivrs of a lost 
worid. 

“If Christ dwells in our hearts,” continued 
Dr. Lose, “ we shall not shrink from secepting 
the Saviour’s solution to this great alternative, 
self or others, as it may present itseif te our 
hearts. Does the task appal ust Let us ink 
of the wealth of our compensation. If we zuf- 
fer with the Master we eball likewise reign 
with Him. But the priceof triumph js suffer- 
ing. For the joy set before us we, with Jesus, 
mast 
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bear the cross and suffer the shame. Sal- 
vation is worth nothing if it does not mean 


Obriat-likeness in life and thought and word. 
member that 


But in order to do this let us re 


THE CHRISTIAN 


whosoever will save his life aball lose it; that 

even Christ pleased not Himself; that He 

could not save Himself and save others.” 
accede: 


PRESIDENT CLARK’S FAREWELL. 


THE LAST SPEECH AT THE LAST SES- 
SION OF THE CONVENTION. 


At the end of Dr. Rose's address, Mr. Stebbins 
oame out before his choir army and led them in 
the singing of the hymn“ The Eye of Faith.” 
The whole congregation sang two stanzas, and 
then President Clark advanced to the front of 
the platform to speak his farewell to his flock in 
convention assembled. He was very hoarse 
nd spoke with great effort, but his voice could 
be heard clearly, even ip the most distant seats. 

“Now, my friends,” said Mr. Clark, ‘the su- 
preme and olosing hour of this conference has 
almost come. The Committee on Resolutions 


voiced our thoughtin the hearty and appropri- 
ate words which they have spoken to the com- 
mittee of 1892, but [ am eure that it is befitting, 
in your behalf, that I should add a few words to 
tbeira. 

“ My friends, we abpreciate your heroic ef- 
sforts in our behalr. use that word ‘heroic’ 
advisedly. We know something of the large ex- 
pense ahd the amount of time required, the 
strength, the onersy. the wonderful work 
which you have put into this convention. We 
congratulate you with all our hearts on the suc- 
cess of your achievements, and we thank you 
with all our hearts. 

“For the dear brother who has been at the 
head of this convention, I have not only pro- 
found respect, but abundant affection, and for 
all these brethren I have the same regard which 
is in your hearts. When the history of this great 
convention «hall be written, there will be in- 
scribed in letters of gold the nameof Henry T, 
McEwen, the Chairman of the Committee of 
1892, If that be your pleasure, will you signify 
it in this way?” 

Mr. Clark pulled out his handkerchief and 
waved it. In amoment the whole assembly was 
one great billow of fluttering linen and cambric. 
Then the Rev. Mr. McEwenrose and said: 

** Dear brothers§ and sisters, I think that this 
is an appropriate time to give you a little bit of 
inside history. Some time ago, some criticism 
was made to the eflect that the convention was 
asked for because of our local pride We did 
not co to Minneapolis to ask for the convention 
because of local pride in our two great and 
beautiful cities. We went there to ask for it be- 
cause we wanted it for local good. 

‘Some people ask whatis the good of* con- 
ventions! God found it of eome use when 
Elijah was discovered, and when he told that 
there were 7,000 men who had not bowed the 
knee to Baal. There has been a hearty fight in 
Brooklyn and New-York against sin and cor- 
ruption, and old ministers have grown gray in 
the battle. The Lord sent you here, and we 
asked you to come because We thought it was 
strengthening the cause of the Master. 

“T would like to say, now that our work is 
over that we ask you to forgive and forget our 
mistakes and our shortcomings. Please do not 
think of them. We know them better than you 
possibly could, and we are more sorry for them 
than you could possibly be. Remember that we 
tried to be faithful servants, and forget the 
rest. Weasked you bere, not that you might 
see our great city. It war simply that we might 
receive, through you, the blessing of God Al- 
mighty. 

** | ought also to say a word for these bretb- 
ren constituting the committee of 1892. A 
more conscientious and unselfish and self- 
sacrificing set of men never existed. God will 
reward them for their work. 1 am sorry that 
one of my men has worn out on the way. 

* Another thing very pleasant has been the de- 
lightful harmony existing between Brooklyn 
and New-York. The two sister cities have 
worked together hayd in hand. If you approve 
of what I have said, please do it by ashake of 
your bandkerchiefs.” 

At once the handkerchiefs 
through the hall. 

“You are too fast,’ exclaimed Dr. MoEwen, 
“J have not finished. I have one more thing to 
say. (Our dear brother, Mr. Clark, expecta in a 
few days to go ou a voyage around the world, 
and, as Chairman of 1892, it might be an ap- 
propriate thing for me to propose to yeu to send 
with him a message and greeting of our sincere 
love and affection across the sea to those of our 
society, in whatever land our dear brother may 
tind them.” 

After the handkerchiefs had fluttered forsome 
time Mr. Clark came forward, and, in a voice 
trembling with emotion, said: ‘‘I will carry 
your blessed white message, my friends.” 

“IT want tosay just one other word of ex- 
planation and apology,” Mr. McEwen resumed, 
**which I think is yourdue. I cannot have this 
convention close without asking you to forgive 
me for the many times I have spoken. When 
brother Baer could not be with us, he asked me 
to put myself in his seat and at bis dagk. Other- 
wise [ would have been at another depk, where 
I would not have been heard f. much. 
When the request came I could not rqdfuse him, 
as it was in his sorrow and affliction, and I did 
the best that I could to serve him. Thatis why 
I have come before you so much, when other- 
wise I would have been silent.” 

Mr. Ira D. Sankey then introduced Miss Ruth 
Thompson of Washington, D. C., who sang two 
verses of the hymn * Remember What we Have 
Done,” in a low, sweet voice, the chorus being 
taken up by the congregation. 

Before fveginning the consecration service, 
Mr. Clark turned again to the convention and 
addressed them. He began in ajlow voice, 
almost inaudible, to thank them. 

‘“*T thank you all,”’ hesaid, ‘‘on behalf of the 
different otticers of thie meeting., I speak for 
them as [speak for myself. | thank you for 
your attention, your forbearance, your patience, 
and for your generosity. 1 thank you forthe 
Christian spirit you have shown in this conven- 
tion by your silence and your devotion, your at- 
tention to the exercises, and the perfect har- 
mony which has dwelt among you. I thank 
you. 

** We are very grateful to you for making the 
meotings what they have been. We are also 
grateful that every one scems to have laid aside 
any personal proclivity or desire for anything 
a to be done, which would not bave 

yeen for the good of all in this delightful conven- 
tion. 

“ At these eleven meetings there has not been 
a single request from any one of the members 
which has shown any personal or selfish motive. 
We have received a number of requests to 
which we have given the best attention pos- 
sible. The convention hase been harmonious; 
it has been patient and forebearing. 

“You have carried your white badges from 
place to place, wearing them on your hearts, 
and I do not believe that any one of you has dis- 
graced that white ribbon, has carried that 
emblem in any place where it sbould not 
have gone. And I would like to say this to our 
kind friend of the press, that there are other 
bite of ribbon which look like Christian Endeav- 
or badges that have been seen on other people, 
and there were a number stolen from one dele- 

tion. There are others, again, who have worn 

em that were not entitled to them. 

‘We have now come to the closing hour. 
What will this mean for us 30,000 delexates in 
this convention? We can look back with pride 
and comfort to the eleven meetings we have 
had, to the number of overfiow meetings to- 
night in all parts of New-York and Brooklyn. 

* We are children of the future, and we must 
not think of the past. We must turn our faces 
now toward the rising sun, We must think of 
tne things that are to come. 

“This convention will have many things by 
which it can be remembered. It has been a mag- 
nificent gathering. I can say, and you can carry 
this back with you, that it bas been the greatest 
religious convention ever held in North America, 
and I may say the greatest ever held in the 
world. 

‘In alittle while Ishall be on the ocean. I 
shall sail for Australia, via England, and I shal) 
hold conventions in that country, in India, in 
Japan, in Turkey, and back in England in 1895. 
So that you see thie trip is nota mere junket 
ing or pleasure voyage around the world. 
itis atripin the interest of the Christian En- 
deavor, and [ shall take with me to those far-off 
lands the recollection of this most beautiful 
sight of the most magnificent gathering of 
God's Church I bave ever seen, and J shall take 
with me your ‘God speed’ and your ‘God 
bless you.’” 


were waving 


——_-——- 


THE FINAL CEREMONY. 


DELEGATES CONSECRATE THEMSELVES 
ANEW TO CHRISTIAN WORK. 


Atthe end of President Clark’s address, he 
suggested a short interval of silent prayer, and 
then proceeded with the consecration service, 
which was the final ceremony of the great con- 
vention. Mr. Clark said: 

“And now, what shall I say to you all, my 
friends, as alast word? And what shall we all 
say, in humble consecration of ourselves to our 


work throughout the world? Let us all joinin 
saying our word of consecration.” Then every- 
body repeated slowly, with him: “ As for me, I 
will serve the Lord.” 

Mr. Clark asked all the great company of 
pastors in the audience to stand up, and they 
rose and repeated after him: “I am not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.” 

Mr. Clark turned tothe choir. “And what 
will you say in consecration?” said he. And 
they all rose and repeated after him: “ I will 
sing unto the Lord as long as [ live.” 

Then he asked all the Sunday school teachers 
torise. Nearly everybody in the hall stood up, 
and, in response to his asking for a consecra- 
tion sentence, they repeated after him ** Suifer 
the little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of: such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

Mr. Clark then called upon the teachers inthe 
public schools and in all other institutions of 
learning to rise and speak their word, and the 
all suid, after him: * Learn of Me; for lam wee 
and lowly of spirit, and ye shall have rest for 
your souls.” 

After these classes had spoken, Mr. Clark be- 
gan to cali the roll of the States, Territories, and 
Provincial unions, and as each name was calle 
the whole delegation from that place rose and 
recited a verse of Scripture or sang @ stanza of 
a hymn, or both. 

During the roll call Mr. McEwen read a tele- 
gram of greeting and farewell from Secretar 
Baer in Boston, who is recovering from his ill- 





ness. 
The roll call was also broken at intervals by 
prayers by the Rev. Dr. Abbots E. Kittredge, 
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Mr. Stebbins, Mr. Sankey, the Rev. Dwight M. 
Pratt of Williston Church, and the ReV¥. Dr. 
Philip sohatf of Union Theological Seminary. 

The delevate from Bombay and his wife sang 
again in their native tongue, and again the 
handkerchiefs waved ana shook and twisted 
like a blinding suowstorm. 

After the roll call of American unions was 
ended, various delegates from many foreign 
countries spoke briefly, and the great congrega- 
tion became still to receive the benediction. 

President Clark lifted his hands and spoke the 
Mizpah blessing: ‘The Lord be Between thee 
and me when we are far from each other.” 

An instant of supreme silence followed, and 
then President Clark struck the desk with his 
now historic gavel, saying: 

“I declare the Eleventh Annual International 
Convention of the United Societies of Christian 
Endeavor closed.” 


TOKENS IN 


——_ 


NITIAL LETTERS. 


TOPICS TOUCHED UPON AT AN OVER- 


FLOW CONSECRATION MEETING. 

An overflow consecration meeting was heldin 
Carnegie Musio Hall last evening by the bands ' 
of Christian Endeavor. The large hall was 
comfortably filled. Preceding the regular 
service there was a praise meeting for half an 
hour. For the regular meeting Prof. Andrews 
of Canada presided. He spoke of conquering 
the world by Christ, and advanced the idea 
that it must be done through political channels. 
Said he: 

“If Christ is to conquer the world, he must 
conquer the world of politics, and that means a 
great deal of hard work to be done by the young 
men and women of the Christian Endeavor 
and of the Church. If political corruption can- 
not be choked out by Christian sentiment, then 
I think the world must look for another Saviour. 
But we believe that the man of Nazareth can 
conquer through our hearts.” 

Then the hymn of consecration was sung, and 
the Rev. Mr. Lemmon was introduced. He said 
he would speak on the proper spirit of conse- 


‘eration, *‘and I have five thoughts,” he added, 
“onthe subject, whieh may be taken to corre- 
spond to the five initial letters of the name of 
our society. I will arrange them thus: 

“Y.—A yéarning spirit, one that longs to be 
wholly the Lord's and to be used as an instru- 
ment of salvation. For our Biblical type, take 
Mary, the sister of Martha. 2 

** P.—Perseverance in our consecration to the 
service of the Lord, shown by itong continued 
and faithful service. Be not.strong one day 
aud lagging the next. Take Moses for the type. 

“S.—bincerity; thatis, more than mere lip 
service; the kind of consecration that goes with 
us through all the week. Our type, Jonathan, 
that most sincere of friends, 

* C.—Courageous; ever going on to new en- 
deavors: ever ready to withstand the onslaughts 
of the evilone. I[mitate, in this respect, Paul, 
Christ’s most courageous disciple. 

* E.—Energetic; never satistied with the ef- 
fort of to-day; never contented with the reward 
of to-morrow; ever going on, doing goodin 
all things. Our type, Christ himself.” 

When Mr. Lemmon had tinished, the andience 
sang “Just As I am, Without One Plea,” and 
then Mr. Pennell of Portland, Me., spoke 
briefly. He waa the first President of the so- 
ciety, and he told how it came into existence. 

“There had been some twenty-five conver- 
sions of young people,” said he, “in the town, 
andthe Chureh would not admit them to mem ber- 
ship, holding that they were too young to know 
their own winds thoroughly inthe matter. But 
to hold them under the Church influence until 
they should become sutliciently mature, the 
pastor formed them into a club. To this club 
also came about the same number of older 
‘young’ Christians, who were in and of the 
Church. They were to wateh over and guard 
and keep the younger ones. So, from the very 
tirst, it has been a society of Christian en- 
deavor.” 

The audience sang ** Throw Out the Life Line,” 
and introduced variations on the congregational 
style of singing that gave a very tine eltect. 
Then the Key. James R. Hill of Massachusetts 
spoke. His epeech was characterized by its 
vigorous, strong common sense. 

After more singiig the consecration meeting 
proper began. It was in the nature of a testi- 
mony meeting. People rose all over the house, 
told briefiy bow much they had been benetited 
by the convention, thanked the Lord for the 
goodness He displayed, and said they should 
now return home, stronger than ever in the 
work of the Lord. After the benediction the 
meeting closed. 

-_--S>--——- 
OTHER MEETINGS. 

Three hundred delegates to the convention 
attended services last evening at the Church of 
the Strangers. After silent prayer, in which all 
the congregation joined, the Rev. Charles F. 
Deems, the pastor, said that at the request of 
Dr. Clark he would not follow his usual service, 
but would make the meeting one of thorough 
Christian Endeavor. The meeting was accord- 
ingly declared open for free short addresses. 

At the evening meeting inthe Metropolitan 
Opera House every seat in the big auditorium 


was taken, and before the close of the exercises 
hundreds had gathered in the aisles. 

The Kev. Charies Perry Willis of Newbury- 

ort. Mass., presided. In his opening address 

6 congratulated the congregation on its over- 
whelwinng umbers. 

The evening meeting at the Marble Collegiate 
Church, Twenty-ninth street and Fifth Ave- 
nue, was presided over by the Rev. Charles A. 
Dickin#én of Berkeley Temple, Boston. In num- 
bers and enthusiasm it quite equaled that of 
the morning servicé. 

If the Madisou Square Presbyterian Church 
had double the seating capacity it really 
has, there would not have been any too much 
room for the crowd which tried to get into it 
last night. The pews were filled, the aisles 
were filled, extra seats were brought in and 
placed near the platform, people crowded into 
the vestibule, and yet there were as many 
more who came to the door, found they could 
hear nothing, and had to turn =. 

The Rev. W. J. Van Patten of Burlington. Vt., 
presided. In his opening remarks he spoke of 
the wonderful growth of the Soolety of Chris- 
tian Endeavor and its rapidly extending inftiu- 
ence. He told what a power of good the society 
was, and how all the young men and women 
were taking @ hold of it, and what a bright 
future it had. 

eS . 


OVER IN BROOKLYN. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH FILLED WITH VIS- 
ITING ENDEAVORERBS, 


“Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, was crowded 
last night with Christian Endeavorers repre- 
senting societies in various parts of thecountry. 
The chureoh choir furnished an opening hymn, 
and, after prayer, the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott 
made an address of welcome. 

Dr. Abbott said the Society of Christian En- 
deavor was not too catholic, too progressive, 
too enthusiastic fur Plymouth Church The 
Christian Endeavor platform was, “I believe I 
am a Christian, and I promise to do systematio 
work for Christ.” Plymouth Church thought 
that ought to be almost the only condition of 
church membership. 

‘“‘You are yourselves inaugurating the only 
Christian union possibile,” said he; *‘not that of 
creed, ritual, or tradition, but that of belief in 
Christ and servicg to Him. Plymouth Church 
is almost a Society of Christian Endeavor, and 
we do a great work here.”’ 

Dr. Abbott introduced the Rev. Dr. Howard 
Grose as President of the meeting. Dr. Grose 
was formerly President of the University of 
South Dakota, but is now President of Chicago 
University. He thanked Plymouth Church 
for its welcome. He said that the Christian 
Endeavor movement was one of the means of 
changing the thoughts of the Church from 
creed to character and from dogmatodeed. The 
Chureh was coming to recognize the truth of 
Matthew Arnold's statement, that “conduct is 
three-fourths of life.” In the old times the 
creed was three-fourths and conduct was left 
to catch on to the other fourth as it could. 

Christian Endeavor was giving practical illus- 
tration of Christian fellowship, the true union 
of thefollowers of Christ. ‘*I am glad,” said 
the speaker, ** we came to New-York, where we 
were told we should not break a ripple. It 
seems to me that we have awept over tue city 
in great waves. Look at the New-York newspa- 
pers and theirsympatuetic editorials and good 
reports. We have shown New-York what we 
are and that we are utilizing young peopleina 
great work. The good work should be contin- 
ued in this manner.” 

The Rev. Dr. W. H. G. Temple of the Phillips 
Chureh, South Boston, w@® the next speaker. 
Dr. Temple was introduced as the pastor of the 
church ouce in the change of Dr. Clark, the 
founder of the Christian Endeavor! movement. 
The Church, he said, was a workshop, accord- 
ing to the Christian Endeavor idea, and much 
wore was its ideaof iteelf. Init were found 
strange toole, “the teleacope of the Lookout 
Committee, the jackscrews that were used to 
keep lifting the whole work to a higher plane, 
the devices used by the Sunday Schoo! Com- 
mittee to bringin the outsiders, the hoe and 
rake of the Flower Committee, and the broadaxe 
with which the Temperance Committee sought 
to break down or ball up every liquor saloon.’ 

The Rey. Dr. B. P. Fullerton, represent. ng the 
Lucas Avenue Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
of St. Louis, spoke of the Christian kndeavor 
Convention as having a great effect in New- 
York. Politicians, capitalists, and railroad men 
had come to greet it. It had had its band in 
every tield of activity, until people were asking 
what that gathering was. It was simply a 
movement in the Chureh, and had come asa 
surprise to the world, Its success was due to 

the fact that it had taken hold in the young life 
of the country. The work wae being done fer 
Christ firat, and then for the Church. It could 
not help beiny a success. 

The v. R. Young, a former Indian mis- 
sionary in the Hudson Bay Territory, was the 
no a mga He spoke of his work in that ca- 
P y: 


ENDEAVOR 


MAGICAL IN ITS GROWTH 


——— 
HOW THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
MOVEMENT HAS SPREAD. 


STARTING IN A MODEST CHURCH ELEVEN 
YEARS AGO, IT NOW EXTENDS OVER 
CHRISTENDOM—PURPOSES AND PRIN- 


CIPLES OUTLINED. 


The history of the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment is one of marvelous growth and progress. 
No religious organization of the present time 
has anything like such a record. The movement 
started in an obscure church eleven years ago, 
when two sooleties humbered sixty-eight mem- 
bers. It caught the fancy and inspired the en- 
thusiasm of the young, and spread from church 
to church, leveling denominational divisions 
until the great body of workers at the conven- 
tion in this city represented some 22,000 so- 
cleties and 1,500,000 members. 

Desire to interest the young in work for the 
Church suggested the first organization to the 
pastor and members of the Williston Church of 
Portland, Me. The suggestion grew out of a 
revival season at thatchurch. In an account of 
the first work, written by the Rev. Dr. Francis 
E. Clark, who was pastor of Williston Church at 
the time and hassince been President of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, which is 
the central executive body of the organization, 
he says: “ The problem of bringing the young 
into church work weighed heavily upon the 
minds of the pastor and older members, for 
they felt that neither the Sunday school, nor 
the church prayer meeting, nor the young peo- 
ple’s prayer meeting, though all well sustained 
and admirable in their way, were sutlicient to 
hold and mold the Christian character of these 
young converts. There was a gap between con- 
Version and chureh membership to be filled, and 
all these young souls were to be trained and set 
at work. 

**fHHow should these things be done? These 
were the pressing problems. After much 
prayer and thought, the pastor invited the re- 
cent converts, as well as the younger church 
members, to his house, on the eveuing of Feb. 
2, 1881, and, after an hour of social intercourse, 
presented a constitution, which he had pre- 
viously drawn up, of the * Williston Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor.’ This 
constitution is essentially the same as that 
adopted by the great majority of the sovieties 
of Christian Endeavor at the present day. 

“Some three years later, at the request of one 
of the national conventions, with the aid of one 
or two friends, the founder of the first society 
revised the constitution and framed the by- 
laws, adding various committees as they now 
appear in the * Model Constitution.’ But the 
essential features of the work were in the ftirat 
constitution—the definition of the objevt, the 
two classes of members, the ‘ prayer-meeting 
pledge,’ (the most important part of the con- 
etitution,) the consecration or experience meet- 
ing, the roll call, the provision for dropping 
members, and the three main committees are 
provisions which are all found in the first con- 
atitution. 

“Thus it will be seen that the society of 
Christian Endeavor was born of a revival, and 
was the outcome of @ real necessity of training 
and guiding aright the young Christians, wuo 
might otherwise go astray. lt was an experi- 
ment, in which the pastor hoped to train his 
young people. To his delight nearly all the 
young people who assembled at his house signed 
the constitution, and to his still greater delight 
they lived up to it. The young people's meetings 
took a fresh start, thelr activities wereenlarged, 
and the problem of setting them at work and 
keeping them at work for the Church seemed to 
be solved.” 

The present constitution contains amend- 
ments to the original, which has been preserved, 
however, in Its essential features and in the 
greater part ofits detail. in regard to mem- 
bership it provides: 

1. The members shall consist of three classes, 
active, associated, aud affiliated or honorary, 

2. Active Members—he active members of 
this society shall consist of all young persons 
who believe themselves to be Christians and 
who sincerely desire to accomplish the objects 
above specified. Voting powers shall be vested 
only in Lhe active members. 

3. Associate Members,—All young persons of 
worthy character, WhO are not at present will- 
ing to be considered decided Christians, may be- 
come associute members of this soolety. They 
shall have the epecial prayers and sympathy of 
the active members, but shall be excused from 
taking part in the prayer meeting. It is expect- 
od thatgall associate members will habitually 
atrend the prayer meet'ngs, and they will in 
time become active members, and the society 
will work to this end. 

4. Atlilated or Honorary Members—aAll per- 
sons who, though no longer young, are still in- 
terested in the society und wish to have some 
connection with it, though they cannot regular- 
ly attend the meetings, nay become affiliated 
witht. Their names shall be kept upon the 
list under the appropriate heading, but sball 
not be called at the roll-call meeting. It is 
understood that the society may look tothe 
afiiliated members for iinancial and moral sup- 
port in al] worthy efforts. 

5. These different persons shall become mem- 
bers, upon being elected by the society, after 
carefully examining the constitution and upon 
signing their uawes to it, therevy pledging 
themselves to live up to ite requirements. 

Names may be proposed for membership at 
the close of the consecration meetings, and 
shall be voted on by the society at the following 
business meeting. The Lookout Committee may 
also, in order to satisfy itself of the Christian 
character of the candidate, present to all can- 
didates for active memvership the following 
card to be sicned: 

“Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for 
strength, | promise Him that I will strive to do 
whatever He would like to have me do; that I 
will make it the rule of my life to pray and to 
read the Bible every day, and to support my 
own church inevery wey, especially by attend- 
ing all her regular Sunday and mid-week sery- 
ices, unless prevented by some reason which I 
can conscientiously give to my Saviour, and 
that, just so fur as I Know how, throughout wy 
— life, I will endeavor to lead a Christian 

ite. 

As an active member, I promise to be true to 
all my duties, to be present at and to take some 
part aside from singing in every Christian En- 
deavor prayer meeting unless hindered by some 
reason which I can conscientiously give to my 
Lord and Master. If obliged to be absent from 
the monthly consecration meeting of the so- 
ciety, I will, if possible, send at least a verse of 
Scripture to be read in response to my name at 
the roil-call 

The names and duties of committecs are thus 
defined: 

1. Lookout Committee.—It shall be the duty 
of this committee to bring new members into the 
society, to introduce them to the work and to the 
other members, and to atlectionately look after 
and reciaim any that seem indifferent to their 
duties as outiined in the pledge. This commit 
tee shall also, by persona! investigation, satisfy 
itself of the fitness of young persons to become 
members of this society, and shall propose their 
names at least one week before their election to 
‘membership. 

2. Prayer-Meeting Committee.—It shall be 
the duty of this committee to nave in charge the 
prayer meeting and to see that a topic is as- 
signed and a leader appointed for every meet- 
ing, and to do what it can to secure faithfulness 
to the prayer-meeting pledge. 

3. Bocial Committee.—It shall be the duty of 
this committee to promote the social interests 
of the society by welcoming strangers to the 
meetings, and by providing for the mutual ac- 
quaintance of the members by occasional socia- 
bles, ror which any appropriate entertainment 
of which the Church approves may be provided. 

4. Executive Committee.—This committee 
shal] consist of the pastor of the church, the 
ottiorrs of the society, and the Chairmen of the 
various committees. All matters of business 
requiring debate sball be brought first before 
this committee, and by it reported either favor- 
ably or adversely to the soviety. All discus- 
sions of proposed measures shall take place be- 
tore this committee, and not before the society. 
Kecommendations concerning the tiuances of 
the society shall also originate with this com- 
mittee. 

5. Each committee, except the Executive, 
shall make areport in writing to the society, 
atthe wontbly business meeting, concerning 
the work of the past month. 

Other committees may be added, according to 
the needs of local societies, whose duties may 
be detined as follows: 

Sunday-School Committee.—It shall be the 
duty of this committee to endeavor to bring into 
the Sunday schoo! those who do not attend else- 
where, avd to co-operate with the Superintend- 
ent and officers of the school in any way which 
they may suggest for the benefit of the Sunday 
school 

The Calling Committee.—It shall be the duty 
of this committee to tuave a special care for 
those among the young people who do not 
teel at home in the church, to call on them. 
and to remind others where calis should be 
made. 

Music Committee.—It shall be the duty of this 
committee to provide tor the singing at the 
young people’s meetings, and also to turn the 
musical ability of the society into account, when 
necessary, at public religious meetings. 

Missionary Committee.—It shall be the duty 
of this committee to provide for occasional mis- 
siouary meetings, to interest the members of 
the society in all ways in missionary topics, 
and to aid in any manuer which may seem prac- 
ticable the cause of home and foreign missions. 

The Flower Committee. —It shall be the duty of 
this committee to provide flowers for the pulpit 
and to distribute them to the sick at the close of 
the Sabbath services. 

Temperauce Committee.—it shall be the duty 
of this committee to do what may be deemed 
best to promote temperance principles and 
sentiment among the members of the society. 

Relief Committee.—It shali be the duty of this 
committee to do what it can to cheer and aid, 
if possible and necessary, by material comforts 
the sick and destitute among the young people 
of the church and Sunday school. 

Good Literature Committee.—It shall be tho 








The congregation sang a h , and the meet- 
ing closed with tho benediction by Dr. Abbott. 


duty of this committee to do ita utmost to pro- 
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mote the reading of good books and papers. To 
this end it shall do what it oan to circulate the 





among its members; also to obtain subscribers 
for the denominational papers or magazines 
among the families of the congregation, as the 
pastor and the church may direct. 
deemed best, distribute tracts and religious leaf- 
lets, and in apy other suitable way which may 
be desired introduce good reading matter wher- 
ever practicable. 


other meetings ate as follows: 

1, All the active members shal! be present at 
every meeting, unless detained by some abso- 
lute necessity, and’ each active member shall 
take some part, however slight, in every meet- 
ing. To the above all the active members shall 
pledge themselves, understanding by “ abso- 
lute necessity '' some reason for absence which 
can consclentiouslg be given to their Master, 
Jesus Christ. The meotings shall be held one 
hour, and at the close some time may be taken 
= - rane and social intercourse if de- 
sire 

2. Once each month a consecration or experi- 
ence meeting shall be held, at which each active 
member may speak concerning his progress in 
the Christian life, or renew lis vows of conse- 
cration. If any one chooses he can express his 
feelings by an appropriate verse of Scripture or 
other quotation. ; 

3. At each consecration or experience meeting 
the ro]l shall be calied and the responses of the 
active members who ure present shall be consid- 
ered as a renewed expression of allegiance to 
Christ, It is expected that if any one is obliged 
to be absent from this meeting he will aond a 
request to be excused by some one who attends. 

4. If any active member of this society is ab- 
sent from this monthly meeting and fails to send 
an excuse, the Lookout Committee is expected 
to take the name of such a one, and ina kind and 
brotherly spirit ascertain the reason for the ab- 
sence. Ifany active member of the society is 
absent and unexcused from three consecutive 
monthly meetings, such-a@ one ceases to bea 
member of the society, and his name shall be 
stricken from the list of members. 

The first man who signed the constitution, at 
his pastor's house, on that Winter evening in 
1881, was Mr. W. H. Pennell, teacher in the 
Williston Sunday School of a large class of 
young men. He took tbis step, perhaps, as 
much to help his boys as for any otber reason. 
His whole-souled support has never been want- 
ing from that day to this, and the National Con- 
veution honored his early devotion to the work 
by choosing him for three successive years its 
President. Among Others conspicuous in the 
early history of the movement were the Rev. 8. 
W. Adriance of Woodfords, now of Lowell; Mr.J. 
W. Stevenson of Portland, and Eli Manchester, 
Jr., of New-Haven, Conn. 

The tirst conference was held in the Williston 
Church, June 2, 1882. There were six societies 
represepted—four from Portland, one from 
Bath, aud one from Hampden. 

The programme consisted of discussions, in 
the afternoon, of ‘* The Prayer Meeting,” ‘* The 
Iixperience Meeting,” ** ‘the Sovciables,” and 
“The Lookout(Committee Work,” and of ad- 
dresses in the evening by the Kev. C. A. Divk- 
inson, the Rev. A. H. Wright, and the Rev. F. 
E. Clark. At this meeting Mr. W. H. Pennell 
was chosen President of the conference, and 
Mr. J. W. Stevenson Secretary, oftices which 
they filled tor three years to the great benelit 
of the society. In these six societies were 481 
meibers, the Williston society leading otf with 
168. 

A large growth over the preceding year was 
reported at the second conference, in June, 
1883, showing 63 societies with a membership 
of 2,630. Five of these bad been organized in 
1881, 21 in 1882, and 37 in the first tive months 
of 1883, showing what an impetus to the work 
was given by the littie convention of the year 
before. Seventeen of these societies were in 
Maine, 11 ip Massachusetts,’ 41 in all New-Enug- 
land; while of the other 1, 5 were in New- 
York and the rest scattered throughout the 
West, a large one being in the lirst Congrega- 
tional Church of Oakland, Cal. 

The firat knowledge of this experiment given 
to the world was contained in an article pub- 
lished in a religious paper of Boston in August, 
1881, entitled, “* How Une Church Cares for Its 
Young People.” ‘This article and others which 
followed it at once brought letters from relig- 
ious people in all partsof the country. First 
they came singly, then in pairs, and then in 
scores, almost every day, and they have kept 
coming in constantly-increasing numbers ever 
since. Thesecond society was established in 
Newburyport, Mass., by the Rev. C. VP. Mills, 
in the same year the movewent originated. 

The fourth convention was held Ogt. 22, 1884, 
in Kirk Street Chureh, Lowell, the Rev, C. A. 
Dickinson, pastor. There was a session of two 
days, but only 150 delegates from out of the 
city wereinattendance. TheSecretaury reported 
that the socioty had nearly trebled during the 
past year, having grown to 151 societies, with 
6,414 members. Notuble addresses were mado 
at this convention by the Kev. Drs. A. H. Plumb, 
Micbael Burnham and Alexander McKrnzie. 

The next National Convention convened July 
9 and 10, 1885, at Ocean Park, a seaside resort 
near Old Orchard Beach, Me., and was by far 
the largest and most important held upto that 
time. It was considered by the committee to be 
a doubtful experiment to go to a Summer resort 
eo far from a large city and church; but the suc- 
cess of the meeting proved their wisdom, and 
the society there adopted a most important 
principle—never to bo dependent on private 
hospitality for entertainment at their National 
Conventions. 

Not only was this convention notable for 
good speeches, but for the inauguration of wise 
aud far-reaching plans. The idea of securing a 
General Secretary, who shonid xive all his time 
to the work, was hero broached; $1,200 was 
raised to pay, in part, bis salary, and, perlaps, 
wore important than all, the ** United Society of 
Christian Ludeavor”’’ waa founded and ineoor- 
porated under the laws of Maine. At this con- 
vention Mr. Van Patten was chosen President 
in piace of Mr. Penvell, who had served the so- 
ciety so faithfully and acceptably for three 
yeura past. 

This convention was also notable for the ad- 
vent of several @arnvest Workers, Who were soon 
to become prowinent inthe society, notably the 
Rev. H. B. Grose of the First Baptist Church, 
Poughkeepsie; the Kev. R. W. Brokaw of the Ke 
formed Church, Belleville, and the Rey. N. 
Boynton of Haverhill, who arenow among the 
Trustees of the United Society. 

The society had vow grown to 253 societies, 
with 14,892 membersin all parts of the coun- 
try. They had begun to be reported in ioreign 
lands also, and news came of flourishing Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies in Foo-Choo, Honolulu, 
and other foreign lands, From this convention 
the work received @ marvelous impulse, and 
every where the churches began to establish so 
cletics. 

Mr. George M. Ward of Lowell was chosen 
Secretary, and Mr. William Shaw of Boston be- 
came the Treasurer of the society. Headquar 
ters of the United society were established ats 
Beacon Street, Boston, but were soon removed 
to more commotudious rooms at 50 Bromfield 
Street. [n the Summer of 1887, at the Saratoga 
Convention, the Kev. F. E. Clark was chosen 
President of the United Society and editor of 
Christian Endeavor literature, a position which 
he accepted in the following Autump, resigning 
the pastorate of Phillips Church, South Boston, 
to accept the position. 

The conventions of 1886 and 1887, both held 
at Saratoga Springs, were meetings of wonder- 
ful spiritual power. They were attonded, the 
first by 1,000 and the second by 2,000 delegates, 
and were the precursors of the great conven- 
tions which immediately followed. 

The seventh annual convention was held at 
Chicago July 5-8, 1888. Over 5,000 delegates 
were preseut from thirty-three States and Ter- 
ritories, The addresses and papers were of a 
high order of merit. The Rev. James W. 
Brooks, D. D., of St. Louis; the Rev. John H. 
Barrows, Db. D., of Chicago; Bishop Samuel 
Fallows of Chicago, the Rev. Arthur Mitchell, 
D. D.; Prof. W. R. Harper, and Miss Frances 
Willard were a few of the many eloquent 
speakers who addressed the convention. 

The eighth annual convention was held at 
Philadelphia July 9-11, 1889. Over 6,500 dele 
gates were present, representing thirty-one 
States and Territories, Germany, Turkey, Can- 
ada, Ontario, Quebec, and Nova Scotia. Among 
the many noted speakers were the Rev. A. T. 
Pierson, D. D., the Kev. J. W. Hamilton, D. D., 
the Rev. O. P. Gifford, D. D., the Rev. George 
H. Wells, D. D., Major General O. 0. Howard, 
and the Hon. John Wanamaker. President 
Harrison sent a telegram of greeting to the con- 
vention. 

The ninth annual convention was held at St. 
Louis, Mo., June 12-15, 1840. Over 8,000 dele- 
gates were present from thirty-seven States, 
Territories, and Provinces. The following are 
some of the noted speakers Who addressed the 
convention: Gov. David R. Francis, the Rev. 
Samuel J. Niccolls, D. D., the Rev. J. H. Bar- 
rows, D. D., the Rev. P. 8. Henson, D. D., the 
Rev. O. H. Tiflany, D. D., the Rey. W. H. Me- 
Millen, D. D., the Rev. Wayland Host, D. D., 
the Kev. W. C. Bitting, DL. D., the Rev. J. K. Me- 
Lean, D. D., the Rev. J. W. Ford, D. D., the Rev. 
M. L. Haines, D. D., the Rev. T. S&S Hamlin, D. 
D., the Rev. W. W, Andrews, the Rey. A. J. 
Hough, the Kev. G. H. McGrew. D. D., the Rev. 
M. Khodes, D. D., the Rev. J. M. Hubbert, the 
Rev. R. L. Greene, D. D., the Rev. W. H. G. 
Temple, the Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D., and the 
Rev. b. Fay Mills. 

Wonderful as these great conventions have 
been, the tenth surpassed them all. It was held 
at Minneapolis, July 9-12, 1891. Over 14,000 
delegates were present, from nearly every State 
in the Uniop and the Provinces of Canada. 
Among the eminent men who addressed tile 
convention were the Rev. 0. H. Tiffany, D. D., 
the Rev. J. A. Rondthaler, Da D., the Rev. 


D. D., 


Rev. 


Christie, D. D., the Rev. F. O. Holman, 
the Rev. E. R. Diile, D. D., the 
c. <A. Dickinson, the Rev. L. W. 
hall, the Rev. & J. McPherson, D. I 

the Rev. Isaac J. Lansing, the Rev. 
A. A. Fulton, the Rev, William Patterson, Pres- 
ident KE. Bb. Andrews, D. D., LL.D., President 
Wiiliam R. Harper, Mr. A. Alonzo Stagg, Miss 


Mr. John G. Wooley, Bishop M. N, Gilbert, D. 
D., the Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D. D., and Mr. 
ira D. Sankey, the Gospel singer. For spiritual 
helpfulness and the wide reach and permanence 
of its influence this convention was a marvel- 
ous one. 

Christian Endeavor Societies are found in 





thirty evangelical denominations, the Presby- | 
terians leading the list with 4,500 societies, and | 
| the Congregationalists, Baptists, Methodists, 


and Christians standing next in the order 
named. Among these are reported 1,2V00 junior 


' societies, 1,500 societies from Canada, 225 from 
| England, and societies from every 


tate and 
Territory in the Union, ag well as from many 
foreign lands. 

The year 1890-91 saw the substantial settle- 
ment in most quarters of tho agitation for sep- 


It may, if | 


Regulations for attendance at prayer and | 


! 


religious newspaper representing the society | 


arate denominational societies to the exclusion 
of the Christian Endeavor uame and interde- 
nominational fellowship. The Epworth Leagues 
of the Methodist Chureh of Canada have adopted 


| thename “ Epwerth Leagues of Christian En- 
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George H. Wells. D. D., the Rev. J. A. Worden, | 
D, D., the Rev. H. H. trench, the Rev. Rovert | 


{Mun- | 
ks 


Margaret W. Leitch, Mrs. Alice May Seudder, | 


| inational. 


deavor,” and hold full fellowship with each 
organization. The Baptists have formally de- 
cided to admit to their young people's union 
Baptist Societies of Christian Endeavor on the 


| Sale terms as Baptist socicties strictly denom- 


The Free Baptists have christened 
their young people's society, ** Advocates of 
Fidelity in Christian Endeavor.” The Evangel- 
ical association has named its organizations, 
** Keystone Leagues of Christian Endeavor.” It 
is becoming manifest to ail that the name 
“Christian Endeavor” should go wherever the 
principles go, and wherever the interdenomina- 
tional fellowship for which it stands is desired. 

ligures reported at conventions give a good 

idea of the growth of the movement: In 1881 
there were 2 societies, with 68 members. There 
were 7 societies in 1882, having a membership 
of481. In 1883 the number of societies was 
56 and the membership 2,870; in 1884, societies 
156, membership 8,905; in 1885, societies 253, 
membership 10,964; in 1886, societies 850, 
membership 50,000; in 1887, societies 2,314, 
membership 140,000; in 1888, societies 4,879, 
membership 310,000; in 1889, societies 7,672, 
membership 485,0U0; in 1890, societies 11,013, 
meuibership 660,000; in 1891, societies 16,274, 
membership 1,000,000; Jan. 1, 1892, societies 
18,500, membership 1,100,000; Jul 1, 1892, 
22,000 societies, 1,500,000. 

The ofticers and Trustees of the Uuited Soolety 
are: President—The Rev. Francis FE. Clark,D.D.; 
General Secretary—Mr. John Willis Baer; Treas- 
urer—Mr. William Shaw; Trustees—The Rev. 
Jobn H. Barrows, D. D., the Rev. P. 8. Henson, 
D. D., Bishop Samuel Fallows, D. D., the Hon. 
John Wanamaker, the Rev. C. A. Dickinson, the 
Rev. M. Rhodes, D. D., the Rev. H. C. Farrar, 
D. D., the Rey. R. L. Swain, Ph. D., the Rev. R. 
W. Brokaw, the Rev. 8. V. Leech, D. D., the Rev. 
N. Boynton, the Rev. Teunis 8 Hamlin, D. D., 
the Rev. J. T. Beokley, D. b., Mr. Choate Burn- 
ham, the Rev. W. W. Andrews, President Merrill 
i, Gates, LL. D., the Rev. James L. Hill, D. D., 
the Rev. H. B. Grose, Mr. W. H. Pennell, the 
Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D. D., Mr. W. J. Van Patten, 
the Rey. W. H. McMillan, D. D., the Kev. W. J. 
Darby, D. D., the Rev. D. J. Burrell, Db. D., 
President William H. Harper, LL. D., the Rey. 
Gilby UC. Kelly, D. D., the Rev. J. Z. Tyler; 
Auditor—Mr, F. H. Kidder. 

Jesniinates 
METHODIST ADVISORY BOARD. 

In the last moments of the convention the 
names of the Methodist Episcopal Christian 
Endeayor Advisory Board were announced 
from the platform. The committee will hold a 
meeting to talk over the relations between the 
Epworth League and the Christian Endeavor 
societies at 10 o’clock this morning in Room D 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

The committee is composed of the Rev. Dr. 
FE. K. Young of Philadelphia, Chairman; Miss 
Francis i. Willard of Evanston, Ill.; the Kev. 
Dr. Stone of New York, the Rev. F. O. Holman 
of Philadelphia, the Rev. N. 8. Albright of Tiftin, 
Ohio; the Kev. Dr. W. C. Webb of Philadelphia, 
the Rev. George T. Lemmon of Troy, the Rev. 
Dr. &. J. Sykes of Long Branob, 
the Rev. Mr. Coultas of Terre Hauto, the Rev. 
Bb. B. Loomis of Lansingburg, the Rev. Ss. W. 
Gehrett of Philadelphia, the Rev. Wallace Mc- 
Mullin of Springfield, Mass.; the Rev. N. 8. Fer- 
guson of Philadelphia, the Rev. J. T. Mayer of 
Abilene, Kan., and the Rev. Ezra Tinker of 
New-York. 

iiccaniascaiae lia 
BRINGING IN THE SHEAVES. 

KNOWLES SHAW. GEORGE A. MINOR, by per. 

Sowing in the morning, sowing seeds of kind- 

ness, 

Sowing in the noontide and in the dewy eve; 
Waiting for the harvest, and the time of reap- 

Ing, 
shall come, 

sheaves. 


We rejoicing, bringing in the 


Bringing in the sheaves, 
Bringing in the shoaves, 
We shall come, rejoicing, 
Bringing in the sheaves; 
Bringing in tie sheaves, 
bringing in the sheaves, 
We shall come, rejoicing, 
Bringing in the sheaves. 


Sowing in the sunshine, sowiug in the shadows, 

Fearing neither clouds nor Winter's chilling 
breeze; 

By and by the barvest, and the labor ended, 

We shall come, rejoicing, bringing in 
sheaves. 


the 


Bringing in the sheaves, &c. 
Going forth with weeping, sowing for the Mas- 
ter, 

Tho’ the Joss sustain’d our spirit often grieves; 
When our weeping’s over, He will bid us wel- 
come, 

shall 
sheaves. 


Bringing in the sheaves, &o. 


We come, rejoicing, bringing in the 


HOW TO SsTART A JUNIOR SOCIETY. 

Calla meetingin the church vestry some aft- 
ernoon, explain the objects and plans of the 
society, and especially the meaning of the 
pledge, which should be as much like the piedge 
of the older society as the years of the juniors 


will allow. Appoint a Superintendent and as- 
sistant from among the judicious members of 
the older society. Be sure they love children. 
Adopt a simple coustitution. 

The junior society, being a part of and in 
closest relation to the Christian Lnudeavor So- 
ciety may expect that the latter will do all in 
ite power to aid and support it, and it is ex 
pected that when the members of the junior 
society bave reached a proper age they shall 
enter the older society as active members. 

>_> 
WORK, FOR THE NIGHT IS COMING. 
Work, for the night ia coming, 
Work through the morning hours; 
Work while the dew is sparkling, 

Work 'mid springing flowers; 

Work, when the day grows brighter; 

Work in the glowing sun; 

Work, for the night it coming 

When man’s work is done. 


Work, for the night is coming, 
Work through the sunny noon, 
Fill brightest hours with labor, 
Rest comes sure and soon; 
Give every flying minute 
Something to keep in store; 
Work, for the night 1s coming, 
When man works no wore. 


Work, for the night is coming, 
Under the sunSet skies; 
While-their bright tints are glowing, 
Work, for daylight flies; 
Work till the lust beam fadeth, 
Fadeth to shine no more; 
Work while the nigbt is darkening, 
When man’s work is o’er. 
anlilaendggiieleaatat 
MONTREAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORUNION, 
OFFICERS FOR 1892-3. 
President—The Rev. 8. P. ROBE. 
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HOW TO START A SENIOR SOCIETY. 

Get the pastor to arrange for a meetiag, 
making sure that he is in full sympathy with 
the society. Persuade a8 many as possible to 
attend. Read the constitution carefully and 
then organize. Elect officers and complete at 
least the Prayer Meeting and Lookout Commit- 
tees the first night. Have the Lookout Com- 
mittee carefully canvass the young people of 
the church and present at the next meeting 
the names for active and assuciate members. 
Beyin atonce towork. Have meetings of mem- 
vers of committees and let them understand 
the work each has to do. 


AMES, the 


A WORLD-WIDE MOVEMENT. 

In the Spring of-1888, Dr. Ciark visited Eng- 

land in the interests of the Christian Endeavor 

movement, and again inthe Springof 1891, this 
last time with three Trustees of 

United Society, the Rev. J. L. Hill, 


D., the Rev. C. A. Dickinson, 
the .Rev. Nehemiah Boynton. - Large 


D. 
and 
and 


enthusiastic meetings were held, and the young | 


people roused to more zealous work for the 
cause. In 181 there were 120 societiesin Erg- 
land alone. 


of Australia, and of many missionary countries. 
pti 
DESERVING OF THE NAME. 
Inasmuch as the name Christian Endeavor 
bas 
weekly prayer meeting, the monthly consecra- 


tion service, and the work of the Lookout Com- | 


inittee, itis urged, in common fairness, that so- 
cieties which adopt substantially these methods 


adopt also the name “ Christian Endeavor,” and | 

that this name be not applied to other methods | 

Christian Endeavor has earned the ex- | 

| clusive right toits own name and to its own | 
principles and methods. 


of work. 


Soodetiaeenimaaiea 
DOCTRINE AND DOGMA LEFT OUT. 
Since the societies exist in every Evangelical 

denomination, the basis of the union of the so- 

cieties is one of common loyalty to Christ, com- 
mon methods of service for 


ecclesiastical basis. In sucha union all Evan- 


| gelical Christians can unite without repudiating 


or being disloyal to any denominational custom 
or tenet. 


sisiiieaplnsiaiienl 
NO TENDER TO ANYTHING ELSE, 
The Society of Christian Endeavor sympa- 

thizes with temperance and all true moral re- 


forms, with wise philanthropic measures, and 
especially with missions at home and abroad; 
yet is not to be used as aconvenience by any 
organization to further ends other than its own. 








the | 


Dr. Clark is about to make an En- | 
deavor tour of the world, visiting the societies ; 
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come to mean the definite pledge for the | 


Him, and mutual | 
| Christian affection, rather than a doctrinal and 
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Formed in character and policy and of mature 
judgment, as becomes a newspaper forty years 
old, THE TIMES has by no means got its 
growth, or abated its eagerness for continuous 
improvement. Its readers are aware that it is 
an excellent newspaper every day in the year, 
and that year by year it becomes a better one. 
It isa clean newspaper, for it respects itself 
and its readers; it is a trustworthy one, for 
after collecting the genuine news it has no time 
or space for the spurious, and it is as nearly 
complete as skill, experience, and generous ex- 
penditure can make it. 

The news reports and editorial disoussions of 
THE TIMES will havean anusual interest dur- 
ing the Presidential campaign of the present 
year. Men ofall parties testify to the unequaled 
work of THE TIMES in the cause of Tariff 
Reform, the issue upon which whe fight for the 
Presidency is to be made. No newspaper in 
the country presents to the minds of the voter 
or the campaign speaker such an abundance of 
arguments and telling facts against the theory 
and the practice of the McKinley tariff-makers. 
But to intelligent men of either party THE 
TIMES will be a well-nigh indispensable ex- 
positor of the principles and the progress of 
the eleotoral contest. 

THE TIMES prints a great deal of information 
and disoussion upon topics of special interest 
to women; its department of literary news and 
criticism is notably full and valuable; it payg 
much attention to the building up and progress 
of the new Navy, and to all matters of news 
and opinion on raval subjects; and it concerns 
itself to tell what is going on in the domains of 
art, of science, of religion and education. 


By its exposure of the Tweed Ring twenty 
years ago THE NEW-YORKE TIMES gained a 
larger circulation than any other newspaper in 
the United States—a larger circulation than 
any other newspaper has ever had before or 
since. 

By its exposure of the scandal of mismanage- 
ment in the New-York Life Insurance Company 
during the past yeur THE TIMES has again 
made a great advance in ciroulation. 

A newspaper that stoutly defends the public 
interests interests the public. 

News departments in which THE TIMES par 
ticularly excels: 


Railroads. 
Schools and Colleges, 
Politics, National and State, 
Banking and Financial. 
Markets and Commercial 
Reports, 
Society News, 
The Law Courts, 
The Arts and Sciences. 
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Book News and Book 
Reviews, 
THE TIMES’S SPORTING NEWS is 
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campaign. 
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